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PREFACE. 


TH  E  New  Difpenfatory  was  intended  as  a  re- 
gular book  of  pradllcai  and  fcientific  pharma- 
cy ;  compofed  on  principles  agreeable  to  thofe, 
on  which  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have 
proceeded,  in  the  late  reformation  of  their  officinal 
pharmacopoeias;  containing  full  and  clear  dired:ions, 
drawn  from  a(flual  experience,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  feveral  medicines,  particularly  where  accorrpanied 
with  any  difficulty  or  danger ;  and  affigning  every- 
where, as  far  as  poffible,  their  real  virtues  and  ufes ;  in* 
tentions,  which  though  of  primary  importance  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  at  all  regarded  in 
the  other  difpenfatories  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 

The  author  has  had  the  fatlsfaftion  of  finding  that 
his  endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain ;  that  though 
the  work  fell  very  far  ffiort  of  the  perfection  which  he 
wiflied  for,  it  was  diftinguifhed  with  approbations 
even  beyond  his  hopes;  wuth  approbations,  which  have 
induced  the  compilers  of  the  other  difpenfatories  to  bor- 
row very  confiderable  parts  of  it  in  their  laft  editions ;  in 
one  of  which,  befides  many  paragraphs  and  entire  pages 
here  and  there,  the  greatefl  part  of  two  hundred  pages 
together  is  illiberally  copied  from  this  work. 
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In  this  fecond  edition,  I  have  made  many  material 
correftions  and  additions ;  and  retrenched fundry  excep- 
tionable particulars,  which,  in  compliance  with  com- 
mon prejudices,  had  been  admitted  in  thefirft  attempt. 

The  firft  part  contains  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry. 
The  general  negled:  of  this  interefting  and  ufeful 
ftudy,  as  applied  to  medicinal  fubjefts,  has  engaged 
me  to  greatly  enlarge  this  part,  and  to  labour  it  with 
more  care  and  precifion.  1  have  endeavoured  to  give 
a  concife  and  fyftematic  view  of  the  general  properties 
and  relations  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  bodies  j 
the  different  medicinal  principles  they  contain ;  the 
means  of  extrafting  and  feparating  their  native  com- 
ponent parts,  without  making  any  alteration  in  their 
qualities ;  and  the  different  forms  and  powers  which 
they  aifume,  from  different  natural  or  artificial  ope- 
rations, or  from  the  mixture  and  coalition  of  one  with 
another  ;  avoiding  everywhere  all  hypothetical  reafon- 
ings,  and  delivering  only  the  diredl  refult  of  experi- 
ment and  obfervation.  To  this  hiflory  is  added  a 
praftical  account  of  the  inflruments  and  operations  of 
the  ait,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  reader  a  full 
idea  of  them,  without  the  tedioufnefs  of  minute  details. 

The  next  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  or  me- 
dicinal fimples,  which,  for  reafons  afligned  in  the  in- 
trodudlion  to  this  part,  are  all  ranged  in  alphabetic 
order.  Rationale's  of  the  operations  of  medicines, 
which  are  at  befl  but  conjedlural  and  unfatisfaftory, 
have  no  place  in  this  praflical  work :  but  fome  gene- 
ral obfervations,  of  the  fenfible  effeds  of  certain  clafles 
of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer's  manner,  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  retain,  wjth  fome  amendments 
from  the  former  edition. 
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In  treating  of  the  feveral  fimples  themfelves,  I  have 
given,  where  neceffary,  a  defcription  of  the  fimple,  with 
the  marks  of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs^  and  pointed 
out  the  diftinguifliing  charadcrs  of  fuch,  as,  from  a  re- 
femblance  in  external  appearance,  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  others  of  dijfferent  qualities.  With  re- 
gard to  their  virtues,  particular  care  has  been  taken  to 
rejecfl  the  fabulous  ones,  which  are  ftill  preferved  in 
other  books  of  this  kind  ;  and  to  give  only  thofe, 
which  have  either  been  confirmed  by  repeated  expe- 
rience, or  may  be  rationally  inferred  from  the  fenfi- 
ble  qualities  of  the  fubjecfl,  or  from  its  agreement  in 
fmell,  tafte,  &c.  with  others  of  known  virtue.  Under 
each  fimple  are  mentioned  all  the  preparations  made 
from  it,  and  all  the  com.pofitions  in  which  it  is  an  in- 
gredient, in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias. Many  of  the  capital  articles  I  have  ex- 
amined pharmaceutically,  and  fhewn  in  what  fepa- 
rable  part  of  the  mixt  its  virtue  refides,  by  what 
means  the  adlive  principle  is  beft  extradled  or  pre- 
ferved, and  in  what  form  the  fubftance  itfelf  or  its 
preparations  are  moft  commodioufly  and  advantage- 
oufly  exhibited.  At  the  end  of  this  part,  the  direc- 
tions for  the  colleftion  and  prefervation  of  medicinal 
fubftances  are  re-confidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  contain  the  preparations 
and  compofitions  of  the  new  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceias  ^  with  a  few  of  the  old  ones,  which 
I  am  informed  are  ftill  kept  in  fome  fliops,  and  occa- 
fionally  called  for ,  feveral  of  the  more  celebrated  me- 
dicines which  have  come  into  efteem  in  France  and 
Germany  ;  many  from  our  Hofpitals ;  and  fome  ele- 
gant extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  fuch  as  are  di- 
rected in  praftice. 
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In  the  diftribution  of  thefe  materials,  it  has  beea 
found  neceflary  to  depart  from  the  order  hitherto  re-^ 
ceived.  In  other  difpenfatories,  and  in  the  former  edi- 
tion of  this,  medicines  are  divided  into  two  general 
heads,  officinal  and  extemporaneous.  This  divifion 
is  apparently  faulty :  for  many  of  thofe  called  offici- 
nal are  ftridly  extemporaneous,  being  made  only  as 
they  are  wanted;  and  many  of  thofe,  which  are  called 
extemporaneous,  are  very  well  fitted  for  keeping  :  if 
we  {hould  appropriate  the  term  officinal  to  thofe 
which  have  the  fandion  of  public  colleges,  then  this 
abfurdity  would  follow,  that  medicines  of  as  tedious 
preparation  as  any  in  the  book,  even  Baume*s  extraft 
of  opium,  which  requires  feveral  months  continual 
boiling,  would  be  extemporaneous  preparations. 

To  avoid  this  impropriety,  and  that  of  repeating  the 
fame  forms,  and  frequently  almoft  the  fame  compofi- 
tions,  in  difi^erent  parts  of  the  book ;  I  have  ranged 
medicines  of  fimilar  preparation  or  compofition  in  one 
clafs,  without  regard  to  the  ineflential  circumftances  of 
their  being  ufed  at  London  or  at  Edinburgh,  at  Paris 
or  at  Berlin,  in  the  ihops  or  in  the  hofpitals ;  and  have 
endeavoured  to  difpofe  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
form,  fo  far  as  could  be  done  with  fuch  materials, 
one  regular  whole,  a  connected  fyftem  of  pradical 
pharmacy :  that  the  medicines  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  may  be  the  more  readily  known 
from  the  others,  their  titles  are  printed  in  a  larger 
character.  The  diflindion  indeed  between  prepara- 
tions and  compofitions,  the  former  of  which  make 
the  third  part,  and  the  latter  the  fourth,  is  not  per- 
haps altogether  unexceptionable,  confidering  the  great 
multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  the  fubjeds,  many  of 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  though  feme 
more  of  one,  and  others  of  the  other :  but  this  does 
not  at  al!  afFed  the  plan,  or  produce  any  diforder  in'the 
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fyftem,  which  continues  the  fame  whether  this  di- 
ftindion  is  retained  or  dropt. 

The  Edinburgh  nnedicines  are  taken  from  the  laft 
edir'on  of  the  Fharmacopceia  Edinburgenjis,  publifhed 
in  the  year  1756,  a  complete  tranllation  of  which 
has  not  before  appeared. 

In  tranflating  the  feveral  prefcriptions,  wherever  the 
origii^als  appeared  too  concife  or  obfcure,  the  liberty 
has  been  taken  of  expreffiiig  the  direftions  in  a  more 
full  and  cl:ar  manner,  with  care  not  to  vary  the  fenfe. 
The  ingredients  in  the  feveral  compofitions  are,  for 
the  gre  ter  diftinftnefs  (a  point  which  throughout  the 
whole  ha-  been  particularly  aimed  at)  ranged  in  dif- 
ferent lines,  as  in  the  originals :  for  want  of  fome 
method  of  this  kind,  there  are  inftances  of  ingredients 
being  confounded,  and  two  articles  miftaken  for  one. 

To  the  feveral  medicines  is  fubjoined,  where  it 
feemed  requiiite,  an  account  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  built;  together  with  their  virtues,  ufe, 
and  dofe  ;  and  the  cautions  necelTary  to  be  obferved 
in  the  exhibition  of  them.  To  the  more  difficult  or 
dangerous  operations  is  added  a  full  defcription  of  the 
method  of  performing  them  with  advantage  and  fafe- 
ty  ;  and  to  fuch  medicines  as  are  liable  to  fophiftica- 
tion,  the  means  of  diftinguifhing  the  genuine  from  the 
adulterated.  In  thefe  prafl:ical  remarks  on  the  parti- 
cular preparations,  and  on  the  general  claffes  of  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  refpeftive  chapters  andfeflions, 
the  author  has  laboured  with  diligence :  if  he  has 
fucceeded  in  executing  his  intentions,  the  direftions 
are  fuch,  as  may  enable  every  apothecary  to  prepare, 
as  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  all  his  own  medicines. 

The  tables,  inferted  in  the  former  edition,  were  fo 
well  received,  that  the  other  difpenfatories  have  copied 
them  entire.     One  of  thefe  tables  however,  that  of 
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fpecific  gravities,  appears,  on  re-examining  it,  to  be 
exceptionable  :  great  part  of  it  was  drawn  from 
Dr.  Freind's  experiments,  in  his  PraleBiones  chymiccey 
in  which  the  numbers,  by  feme  accident,  have  been  fo 
faultily  fet  down,  that  no  dependence  can  be  had  up- 
on them;  and  few  other  hydroftatical  experiments 
have  been  made  on  medicinal  fubftances  or  their  pre- 
parations. I  have  therefore  now  thrown  out  that 
table,  but  preferved  all  that  was  valuable  in  it,  reduced 
to  a  more  ufeful  form,  in  the  table  of  the  weights  of 
certain  meafures  of  different  fluids.  I  have  likewife 
added  feveral  new  ones,  greatly  enlarged  the  others, 
fo  as  to  render  them  of  more  utility  in  pradice,  and 
diflributed  them  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  to 
which  they  belong.  The  fafts  on  which  they  are 
built,  where  no  authority  is  mentioned,  are  in  all 
cafes  (except  only  in  the  above-mentioned  table  of 
weights)  from  my  own  experience. 

The  author  is  fufBciently  fenfible,  that  there  arc 
ftill  many  imperfedtions  in  this  performance  ;  but 
hopes  it  will  appear,  that  he  has  everywhere  con- 
fulted  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  eafe  and  advantage 
of  the  operator,  and  the  health  of  the  patient. 
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Elements  of  Pharmacy. 


CHAPTER    T. 

Definition  and  divijion  of  Pharmacy. 


P 


HARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing  and  compounding 
natural  and  artificial  fubftances  for  medicinal  purpofes,  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  their  refpe^live  properties,  and  the  in- 
tentions of  cure.  '■ 


This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  tv/o  branches,  gale- 
nical and  CHEMICAL  :  but  no  rational  principle  of  diftindtion  be- 
tween them  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a  chemical  proccTs 
to  evaporate  juice  of  plantane  over  a  gent'e  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  chemical  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  floes 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  yet  the  former  only  is  ranked  among 
the  chemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  galenical  preparationb. 
Frequently,  alfo,  one  and  the  fame  preparation  is  in  different 
pharmacopceias  referred  to  the  different  branches  :  thus  diftiiled 
waters  and  diftllled  fpirits,  which  make  the  firfl  of  the  galenical 
articles  in  one  pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  chemical  in 
another. 

it  is  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  efferitial  oils,  e'^tra^ls,  refins,  vo- 
latile and  fixt  falts,  the  artificial  neutral  faits,  metallic  preparations,  and 
other  Hke  produdiions,  belong  to  the  chemical  pharmacy ;  and  pills, 
bolufes,  troches, ele(3:aries,  draughts, ointments,  plafters,  poultices.,&c. 
\o  the  galcAical  5    as  if  the  diliiaiiion  was  founded,  neither  on  the 
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nature  of  the  operation,  nor  of  the  materials,  nor  of  the  efFei^ 
produced,  but  merely  on  the  form,  in  which  the  medicine  is  in- 
tended to  be  taken  or  applied.  Thus,  the  diflblution  of  mercury  in 
aquafortis  is  ranked  among  the  chemical  preparations ;  while  the 
very  fame  procefs  with  the  additional  circumftance  of  uniting  an 
un£luous  material,  which  renders  It,  if  any  thing,  ftill  more  che- 
mical, is  neverlhelefs  reckoned  a  galenical  one,  becaufe  the  product 
is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  It  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed,  that  this  is 
a  juft  divifion  ;  or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation  can  become 
chemical  or  not  chemical,  according  to  the  intention  to  which  they 
are  applied,  or  the  form  in  which  the  produ£t  is  ufed. 

If  vitriol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a  certain  acid)  and 
any  volatile  alkaline  fait,  as  that  of  hartfhorn  or  fal  ammoniac,  be 
put  together  into  water,  in  due  proportions  ;  the  pungent  fmell  of 
the  volatile  fait  will  be  immediately  fupprefled,  this  fait  uniting 
with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  into  a  new  compound,  while  the  iron  is 
feparated  and  thrown  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  chemical  efFed^  ; 
and  this  effect  will  happen,  wherever  thofe  two  ingredients  meet 
together  in  a  moift  ftate,  whatever  the  form  of  the  medicine  be. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  galenical  forms  are  by  no  means 
independent  of  chemiftry ;  and  that  this  fcience  extends  to  mix- 
tures of  the  moft  fimple  kind. 

The  London  college  has  very  judlcioufly  rejected  this  divifion  ; 
a  divifion,  apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperflcial  know- 
ledge, and  which  has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  with 
cuftom.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  extent,  is  no  other  than  a  branch 
of  chemlflry ;  and  the  mofl  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are 
fo  far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence  upon  the  properties 
or  relations  of  the  materials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  divided  into 
THEORETICAL  and  PRACTICAL.  The  former  teaches  the  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  fubftances  themfelves,  their  various  properties, 
qualities,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  general  effects  on  the 
human  body :  the  latter,  the  fkilful  performance  of  the  feveral  pro- 
eefTes,  or  operations,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

What  is  here  called  theory  is  not  to  be  underflood  as  confifling  of 
fpeculative  truths,  or  philofophical  invefligations,  calculated  for  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena,  or  teaching  the  rationale  of  the  efFeds 
produced.  The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  direct  refult  of  experi- 
ment and  obfervation,  or  rather  a  general  and  comprehenfive  view 
of  experiments  and  fa6ls  themfelves;  it  may  be  termed  scientific 
PHARMACY,  in  diflinftion  from  mere  manual  labour. 

Scientific  pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  fads  which  relate  to—the  re- 

dudion   of  medicinal   fubflances   into    different    forms,    and    the 

forms  in  which  particular  fubil;inces  are  moit  commodioufly  or 
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advantageoully  ufed  ;— their  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to 
inifcibility,  and  the  means  by  which  thofe,  that  of  theflnfclves  ara 
not  mifciblc,  may  be  made  to  unite  ; — the  reparation  of  the  me- 
dicinal from  the  inactive  matter,  and  of  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
maher  from  one  another  when  combined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
je£^,  on  the  principle  of  one  being  diflbluble  in  liquors  which  will 
not  diflblve  the  other,  of  one  being  exhalable  by  heat  while  the 
other  remains  fixt,  &c. — the  alterations  which  the  medicinal  parts 
themfelves  undergo,  in  different  circumflances,  and  by  different 
methods  of  treatment; — the  production  of  new  properties  and 
medicinal  powers  from  the  coalition  of  diflimilar  things  5 — with 
tnany  other  particulars  analogous  to  thefe. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  is  effcntially  neceffary  to  the  due  excrcife 
of  the  art  of  phyfick.  Without  it,  the  prefcribcr  muft  often  err,  in 
the  choice  of  materials  for  the  different  forms  of  preparation  or 
compofition,  or  in  adapting  a  manner  of  preparation  to  given  ma- 
terials }  and  often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  medicinal  effeiS^s,  which 
the  known  powers  of  the  ingredients,  feparately,  gave  room  to 
cxpcdl. 

It  would  be  inconfiflent  with  the  nature  of  a  difpenfatory,  to 
wholly  detach  the  fcientific  part  of  pharmacy  from  that  which  is 
more  dirc6lly  pradical ;  for  the  fcience  gradually  refults  in  the 
courfe  of  the  practical  details.  In  this  firfl  part  of  the  work  it 
has  been  thought  expedient  to  premife  a  fummary  view  of  the  gene- 
ral elements  of  the  art,  both  pradlical  and  fcientific,  that  the  rea- 
der may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  particular  fubjedts,  and  pro- 
ceiTes^  which  follow  in  the  fecond  And  third  parts.   , 
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A  general  view  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  medi^ 

cinal  fubjtances. 


S  E  C  T.    I. 

Vegetables. 

VEGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  containing,  in  certain 
veflels,  different  kinds  of  fubftances,  in  which  their  medi- 
cinal virtues  confift,  and  which  are  found  to  differ  greatly,  not 
only  in  their  quantity,  but  likewife  in  their  quality,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  foil  in 
which  it  is  produced. 

Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  moft  with  odoriferous 
matter ;  of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  ftate, 
contain  an  auflere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into 
a  fweet :  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and 
afterwards,  by  degrees,  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vege- 
tate, are  in  tafle  remarkably  fweet ;  yet  the  kernels  of  certain 
fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acrid.  The  roots  of 
fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer, 
thin  and  watery  ;  if  wounded,  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid 
gummy-refms,  fuperiour  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad. 
In  open  expofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants 
prove  ftronger  and  more  fragrant,,  and  fetid  one.s  weaker  in  fmell, 
than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  To  thefe  particulars  therefore 
due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  colleding  of,  plants  for  medi- 
cinal ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one 
plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  bitter  herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root ;  and  the 
narcotic  poppy- head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary 
plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently  obferved,  or  attended 
to,   in  the  medicinal  ones. 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables,  and  the  active  parts  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  may,  generally,  be  extraded  and  fepa- 
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rated  by  fimple  operations,  without  any  alteration  being  made  in 
their  native  qualities.  They  may,  likewife,  be  varioufly  altered  and 
transformed,  by  operations  not  lefs  fimple.  By  fermentation 
and  the  power  of  fire,  vegetables,  and  all  the  fubftahces  that  exift 
in  them  (the  pure  watery  part  excepted)  totally  change  their  nature, 
and  are  converted  or  refolved  into  products  of  another  order.  It 
will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thefe  productions  firft;  fome  of 
them  being  fubfervient  to  the  feparation  of  the  native  principles, 
and  to  the  better  underftanding  of  their  properties. 

I.  Produ^fions  from  vegetables  hy  fermentation » 

The  fweet  and  acefcent  juices  of  fruits,  infuficns  of  malted 
grain,  and  almoft  all  vegetable  juices  or  infufions  that  are  either 
fimply  fweet  or  of  a  fweetnefs  mixed  with  acidity,  on  being  kept 
in  a  place  of  temperate  warmth,  in  a  veflel  not  clofely  ftopt,  fer- 
ment, grow  turbid,  throw  off  a  large  quantity  of  grofs  matter,  and 
are  converted  by  degrees  into  a  vinous  liquor  ;  from  which 
may  be  feparated,  by  procefTes  hereafter  defcribed,  a  pure  in- 
flammable SPIRIT, 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  different  thefe  productions  are,  in 
their  medicinal  as  well  as  their  more  obvious  properties,  from  the 
liquors  that  afForded  them.  The  native  juices  of  fruits  attenuate 
the  animal  fluids,  and  relax  the  folids,  fo  as  to  prove  in  fome 
cafes  ufeful  aperient  medicines,  and  to  occafion,  when  imprudently 
taken,  dangerous  fluxes  ;  whereas  the  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
-quors,  produced  from  them  by  fermentation,  have  the  oppofite 
ciFeCls,  conftringing  the  folids,  and  thickening  or  coagulating  the 
fluids. 

In  vinous  liquors  there  are  great  diverfities,  independently  of 
their  being  more  or  lefs  watery  \  for  fome  of  the  native  qualities 
of  vegetable  juices  and  infufions,  as  colour,  flavour,  vifcidity,  &c. 
often  remain  in  the  wine,  not  being  totally  fubduable  by  that  degree 
of  fermentation  by  v/hich  the  liquor  is  rendered  vinous :  but  of 
thefe  diverfities  the  fpirit  is  never  found  to  partake:  this,  feparated 
from  the  wine  and  properly  purified,  is  always  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  liquor  it  was  produced  from. 

Befides  the  grefs  matter  thrown  off  during  the  fermentation, 
there  feparates  from  fundry  wines,  after  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted, another  kind  of  fubflance.  The  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  cafk  become  gradually  iocruflated  with  a  faline  concrete, 
called  TARTAR,  of  an  acid  tafte,  and  of  a  reddilh  or  white  co- 
lour, according  to  that  of  the  wine.  The  colour  is  adventitious, 
to  the  fait,  for  the  tartar  m.ay  be  purified  from  it  by  folution  ia 
water :  when  thus  purified,  the  tartar  of  all  wines  is  found  to  be- 
the  fame. 
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There  is  feparated  alfo,  in  fermentation,  a  fubftance  of  a  much 
more  a<Elive  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding.  When  the  fermen- 
tation is  at  its  height,  a  fubtile,  pungent,  elaftic,  incoerclble  va- 
pour is  difcharged  ;  which,  when  copioufly  accumulated  in  clofe 
rooms,  extinguifhes  fire,  and  inftantaneoufly  fufFocates  animals, 
without  producing  any  apparent  difeafe,  or  any  injury  that  can  be 
perceived  upon  difTedtion.  Boerhaave  fays  he  does  not  remember 
that  fo  immediate,  mortal,  and  fubtile  a  poifon  has  been  hitherto 
difcovered :  that  if  a  large  vefTel,  full  of  the  juice  of  grapes  in 
high  fermentation,  fhould  difcharge  its  accumulated  vapour  through 
a  fmall  orifice,  and  a  flrong  healthy  man  fhould  draw  in  the  vapour 
at  his  noftrils,  he  would  Lnftantly  fall  down  dead  ;  or,  if  he  re- 
ceived but  little  thereof,  become  apoplectic ;  or,  if  flill  lefs, 
would  remain  an  ideot  during  life,  or  become  paralytic :  and  that 
thefe  accidents  befall  thofc,  who  imprudently  remain  long  in  clofc 
vaults  where  large  quantities  are  fermenting.  It  may  be  obferved 
that  this  vapour,  when  not  collected  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  extin- 
guifh  a  fmalj  flame,  as  that  of  a  candle,  is  generally  not  dangerous, 
or  at  leaft  not  mortal,  to  animals. 

There  arc  feveral  fubftanccs,  of  themfelvcs  not  fufceptiblc  of 
fermentation,  which  neverthelefs  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the 
admixture  of  thofe  that  ares  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeail  or  head  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquors.  This  expedient  is  fometimes 
bad  recourfe  to,  for  unlocking  the  texture  of  certain  compact 
vegetable  matters,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  out  more  rea- 
dily fome  of  their  medicinal  principles.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fer- 
mentation muil  be  continued  but  for  a  little  tinie ;  left  the  refolution 
of  the  fubied^  fhould  proceed  beyond  the  intended  limits,  and  the 
principles,  expe^f^ed  from  it,  be  converted  into  other  produ(3s. 

The  fermentable  juices  of  fruits,  boiled  till  they  become  thick, 
are  found  to  be  indifpofed  to  ferment,  and  this  not  only  in  their 
thick  flate,  but  when  diluted  again  with  water;  though  there 
appears  to  be  fcarcely  any  other  alteration  produced  in  them  by  the 
boiling.  Hence  liquids,  prone  to  fermentation,  may  thus  be 
preferved.  How  far  this  diminution  of  their  fermentability  may 
affect  their  medical  virtues,  is  not  as  yet  clear. 

The  degree  or  the  fpecies  of  fermentation,  by  which  wines  and 
inflammable  fpirics  are  produced,  is  called  vinous  fermentation.  If 
the  procefs  is  further  protra6led,  more  grofs  matter  is  thrown  oiF, 
and  new  changes  fucceed,  but  in  a  flower  and  lefs  tumultuary  man- 
ner than  before.  The  heating  inebriating  wine  becomes  by  de- 
grees a  cooling  acid  vinegar,  which  feems  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  other:  the  more  the  vyine  abounded  with  inflam- 
mable rpirit,  the  more  does  the  vinegar  abound  with  uninflammable 
acid,  There 
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There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  of  vegetables,  which  are 
not  completely  fubdued  even  by  this  fecond  ftage  of  fermentation ; 
fome  vinegars  being  apparently  more  coloured,  and  containing  more 
of  an  oily  and  vifcid  matter  than  others.  By  adding  to  the  fermen- 
table liquor  fubje£^s  of  other  kinds,  the  qualities  both  of  wines  and 
vinegars  may  be  flill  further  diverlified,  fo  as  to  adapt  them  to  par- 
ticular medicinal  ufes. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  acetous  fermentation  will  always 
fuceeed  the  vinous,  unlefs  induftrioufly  prevented,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
ways preceded  thereby  j  for  many,  perhaps  all,  fermentable  liquors 
may  be  made  to  pafs  to  the  acetous  flatc,  without  any  interme- 
diate period  of  true  vinofity. 

If  the  procefs  is  flill  further  continued,  further  changes  take 
place.  The  matter  putrefies :  and  at  length,  what  little  liquor 
Remains  unevaporated,  is  found  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  folid 
fubftahce  at  the  bottom  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  commoa 
mould. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  chemifts  one  of  the  ftages  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  putrefa^ive  Jiage :  it 
is  far  more  general  in  its  objeft  than  the  other  two  ;  every  vegetable 
matter  being  fufceptible  of  putrefadVion,  but  fome  particular  kinds 
only  being  adapted  to  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

Putrefaction  difcovers  one  difference  in  vegetables,  which,  though 
rot  taken  notice  of,  fo  far  as  I  know,  by  any  writer,  feems  worthy 
of  being  remarked.  The  generality  of  vegetables  rot  and  turn  to 
mould,  without  yielding  any  very  oftcnfive  fmell  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  refolution  :  but  there  are  fome  which  emit, 
throughout  the  whole  procefs,  a  flrong  fetor,  very  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  accompanies  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
fubftances. 

2.  ProduSflons  from  vtgetables  by  fire. 

Fire,  the  other  grand  agent  in  the  refolution  of  bodies,  produces 
in  vegetables^decompofitions  of  a  different  kind.  Its  general  cffe(^s 
are  the  following. 

Vegetable  fubflanccs,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  reduced 
partly  into  ashes,  and  partly  into  flame  and  smcke  ;  which 
lafl,  condenfed  in  long  canals  or  otherwife,  forms  a  naufeous 
bitter  black  soot.  In  the  burning  of  moft  vegetables,  an  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmokci  but  the  foot  is  never  found  to 
partake  of  it. 

Vegetables  urged  with  a  red  heat  in  clofe  veflels  (the  vefTel  con- 
taining the  fubje<St  being  made  to  communicate  with  another  placed 
beyond  the  adion  of  the  fire  for  receiving  the  matters  forced  out 
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by  the  heatl  give  over  a  watery  liquor  called  phlegm  ;  an  acid 
LIQUOR  called  fplrit ;  an  elaftic  incoercible  vapour,  which  appears 
to  be  AIR,  and  to  which  an  exit  muft  be  occafionally  allowed,  left 
K  burft  the  veflels  or  blow  ofF  the  receiver;  a  thin  oil,  and  at 
length  a  very  thick  dark  coloured  oily  both  which  arc  of  an  acrimo- 
yiious  tafte,  and  a  burnt  fetid  fmell,  Whence  they  are  called  empy- 
reumatic  oils.  There  remains  behind  a  black  coal,  not  diflbluble 
in  any  kind  of  lic^uors,  not  fufceptible  of  putrefadlion,  not  alterable 
by  the  moft  vehement  degree  of  fire  fo  long  as  the  air  is  excluded, 
but  which,  on  admitting  air  to  it,  burns,  without  flaming,  and 
with  little  or  np  fmoke,  and  leaves  a  \txy  fmall  quantity  of  white 
aihcs. 

The  white  afhcs  of  vegetables,  infufed  or  boiled  in  water,  impart 
to  it  a  pungent  faiine  fubftance,  called  fixt  alkaljne  salTj 
which  may  be  feparated  in  a  folid  form  by  evaporating  the  water. 
The  ;ei  lainiiig  part  of  the  afties,  which  is  by  far  the  largeft  in 
quanti.)',  h  a  pure  earth  differing  from  that,  which  is  the  refult; 
of  putr-:fa6lion,  in  being  readily  diflbluble  by  every  acid  liquor, 
while  the  other  is  not  adted  upon  by  any  acid. 

buch  is  the  general  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire.  But  there  arc 
f,*me  vegetables,  which,  as  they  feem  to  (hew,  during  putrefac- 
tion, fome  analogy  in  their  matter  with  that  which  conflitutes 
animal  bodies,  difcover  alfo  a  like  analogy  in  the  prefent  refolution  ; 
yieldinp;  little  or  no  acid ;  and,  inftead  of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait  which 
remains  in  the  afhes,  affording  a  volatile  alkaline  salt, 
which  arifes  along  with  the  aqueous  and  oily  principles. 

Alkaline  falts,  and  acid  or  four  fubflances,  are  looked  upon  as 
being  oppofite  in  their  nature  to  one  another.  Moft  of  the  bodies, 
which  are  diflbluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  are  precipitated  or  thrown 
out  from  the  folution  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  V"  and  moft  of 
thofe,  which  are  diflbluble  in  acids,  are  in  like  manner  precipitated 
by  alkalies.  If  an  acid  and  an  alkali  be  directly  mixed  together, 
there  generally  enfues  an  efFervefccnce  or  tumultuary  difcharge  of 
air- bubbles;  though  alkalies,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  may  be  fo  pre- 
pared as  to  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids,  and  in  this  cafe  they 
are  far  more  pungent  than  in  their  common  Itate. 
•  In  all  cafes,  the  alkali  and  aeid,  uniting  together,  compofe  a  new 
body,  called  a  neutral  salt,  which  has  neither  the  fournefs  of 
jHe  one  ingredient,  nor  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  other,  and 
jwbich  will  not  difiolve  thofe  fubftances  which  either  the  acid  or  the 
^kali,  feparately  would  diflblve. 

To  thefe  chara<S^er:i  it  may  be  added,  that  alkaline  falts  change 
the  colour  of  blue  fiowers  or  their  infufions,  as  of  violets,  to  a 
green^  and  acids  to  a.  red,  while  the  neutral  compound,  formed  by 
Xhcf  coalition  of  the  two,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  colour. 

■  ■  ■  ....:,.,  j5 
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It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  to  change  blue  flowers  to  a 
green,  is  not  univerfally  a  mark  qf  alkalies,  for  fome  folutions  of 
earthy  bodies  in  acids  have  the  fame  efFe6l :  thefe  laft  may  be  di- 
Itinguiflied  from  alkalies,  by  adding  to  them  a  known  alkali, 
which  will  immediately  precipitate  the  earth,  and  form  a  neutral 
compound  with  the  acid. 

FixT  alkaline  falts,  perfectly  purified,  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  they  were  produced  from  ^  thofe 
of  fome  marine  plants  excepted,  of  which  hereafter.  In  volatile 
alkalies,  and  in  the  pure  earthy  part  of  the  afhes,  there  appears  to 
be,  refpe<5tively,  the  like  identity. 

Empyreumatic  oils  differ  fomewhat  in  the  degree  of  acrimony  and 
fetidnefs,  and  the  acid  fpirits  differ  in  degree  of  ftrength,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  water  they  are  diluted  with  ;  how  far  they  may  differ  \n, 
any  other  refpedls,  is  little  known,  thefe  preparations  having  been 
rarely  ufed  or  examined. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  alkaline  falts,  both  of  the  fixt  and 
of  the  volatile  kind,  are  entirely  creatures  of  the  fire,  being  never 
found  to  exift  naturally  in  any  vegetable :  the  oil,  doubtlefs,  pras-ex- 
Ifled  in  the  fubje6t,  but  owes  its  acrimony  and  fetidnefs  to  the  fire; 
for  the  moflmild  and  infipid  oils  receive  the  fame  qualities  on  being 
urged  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat :  the  acid,  which  is  likewife 
naturally  contained  in  vegetable  fubje£^s,  proves  always  tainted, 
in  the  prefent  procefs,  with  the  ill  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil  that  ac- 
companies it,  but  whether  the  acid  itfelf  fuffeis  any  change  in  its 
nature,  is  unknown. 

When  chcmifiry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a  rational  Tcience, 
and  to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  cunffitution  of 
bodies;  it  was  imagined,  that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire, 
dlfcovering  to  us  all  their  active  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed 
with  one  another,  would  afford  the  furefl  means  of  judging  of  their 
niedicinal  powers.  But  on  profecuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was, 
foon  foimd  that  they  were  infufficient  for  that  end :  that  the  ana- 
lyfcs  of  poifonous  and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  with 
one  another  as  two  analyfes  of  one  plant :  that  by  the  atS^ion  of  a 
burning  heat,  the  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely  feparated, 
but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms  i  infomuch 
that  it  was  impolTiblcto  know,  what  form  they  exifled  in,  and  what 
qualities  they  were  endowed  with,  before  thefe  changes  and 
tranrpofitions  happened.  If,  for  example,  thirty- two  ounces  of  a 
certain  vegetable  fubliance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a  half 
of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three 
drams  and  a,  half  of'fixt  alkaline  fait  j  what  idea  can  ^his  analyfis 
give  of  the  medicinal  qualities  o^ gum  Arabic?     "  '■  '  '  ' 
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3.  Suhjtances  ^laturally  contained  in  vegetables,  and feparahle  hy  art 
without  alteration  of  their  native  qufllities, 

I.  Grofs  oils. 

Gross  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  cer- 
tain feeds;  from  which  they  are  commonly  extrat^ed  by  ex- 
preffion,  and  hence  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  exprejfed  oils. 
They  are  contained  alfo  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have 
been  examined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire;  but 
here  their  qualities  ane  greatly  altered  in  the  procefs  by  which  they 
are  extracted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have  f^eji  under  the  foregoing 
head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  ftate,  are  not  diflbluble  either  in 
vinous  fpirits  or  in  water,  though,  by  means  of  certain  intermedia, 
they  may  be  united  both  with  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  fkil- 
ful  interpofition  of  fugar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into 
what  are  called  lohochs  and  oily  draughts :  by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky  fluid  :  by  alka- 
line falts  they  are  changed  into  ^  foap,  which  is  mifcible  both  with 
watery  and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  is  perfectly  difTolved  by  the  latter 
into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait;  and  the  oil,  which  of  courfc 
feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  thaf 
it  now  diflblves,  without  any  intermedium,  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

ExprefTed  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  of  their  fluidity; 
fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a  confiftent 
mafs.  Kept  for  fome  time  in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  an4 
highly  rancid:  their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is 
changed  into  a  (harp  acrimonious  one :  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of 
allaying,  they  occafion  irritation ;  inftead  of  obtunding  corrofivc 
humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the 
fame  noxious  alteration  while  contained  in  the  original  fubje6t: 
hence  the  rancidity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds 
and  thofe  called  the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  contra<^  in  keeping. 
Neverthelefs  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  the  oil, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubject,  unites  with 
the  water  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead  of  grow- 
ing rancid,  turns  four  on  (landing. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this,  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human 
body,  thefe  oils  fufFer  little  diflipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater 
heat,  they  emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ;  and 
when  fuflPered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftence  than  they  had  before,  together  with 
an  acrid  tafte.    In  ajheat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  vefl^els, 
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grcateft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  ftate,  a  black  coal 
remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut, 
we  obtain,  inftead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubftance  of  a  butyraceous  con-» 
fiftence  ;  and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as 
tallow.  Thefe  concretes  are  moft  commodioufly  extracted  by  boil- 
ing the  fubjed  in  water ;  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  bv  the  heat, 
feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  proper  conliftence 
as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with 
expreflfid  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  iii  keeping  than 
moft  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts,  that 
their  thick  confiftence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle:  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a  vapour  more 
ienfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils ;  and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of 
concentrated  acids>  are  reduced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

^.  EfTential  oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts 
©f  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  dire(3: 
principle,  in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pun- 
gency, and  other  a6live  powers  of  the  fubjecSl,  refide  j  whence  tfieir 
name  of  eflences  or  efiential  oils. 

Eflf  ntial  oils  unite  v/'th  re6lified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with 
it  one  homogene  tranfparent  fluid ;  though  fome  of  them  require 
for  this  purpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  others. 
Water  alfo,  though  it  does  not  diflTolve  their  whole  fubftance,  may 
be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to 
become  confiderably  impregnated  v/ith  their  flavour :  by  the  admix- 
ture of  fugar,  gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are 
made  totally  diflToluble  in  water.  Digefted  with  volatile  alkalies, 
they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous 
acquire  confiderable  degrees  of  fragrance  i  whilft  fixt  alkalies  uni- 
yerfally  impair  their  odour. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale ;  and  on 
this  principle  they  are  commonly  extradted  from  fubjedls  that  con- 
tain them :  for  no  other  fluid,  that  naturally  exifts  in  vegetables, 
is  exhalable  by  that  degree  of  heat,  except  the  aqueous  moifture, 
from  which  greateft  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily  feparated.  Some  of 
thefe  oils  ariie  with  a  much  lefs  heat,  a  heat  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by 
a  burning  heat,  they  differ  little  fronx  exprefl'ed  oils. 

Efiential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air,  fuflFer  an 
alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the  expreffed  undergo, 
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Inftead  of, growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually 
become  thick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete  ; 
with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pun- 
gency, and  warm  ftimulating  quality.  In  this  ftate,  they  are  found 
^o  confift  of  two  kinds  of  matter ;  a  fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original 
oil ;  and  of  a  grolTer  fubftance  which  remains  behind,  not  exhalable 
without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  a  one  as  changes  its  nature,  and 
refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  ef- 
fential  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  time  efFedis.  In 
making  thefe  kinds  of  commixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on 
his  guard :  for  when  a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of 
which  hereafter)  is  poured  haftily  into  an  eiTential  oil,  a  great  heat 
and  ebullition  enfue,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or  the  mixture 
burfts  into  flame.  The  union  of  expreflTed  oils  with  acids  is  acr 
jcompanied  with  much  lefs  confli£l. 

4.  Concrete  eiTential  oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  roots,  infl:ead  of  a 
fluid  eflential  oil,  yield  a  fubftance  pofTefling  the  fame  general  pro- 
perties, but  of  a  thick  or  febaceous  confiftence.  This  fubftance  ap- 
pears to  be  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid 
oils :  it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes 
upon  the  furface  of  the  colledlcd  vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of 
this  matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into  its  original  confiftent  ftate, 
without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diftinguiflies 
it  from  eflential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  indurated,  by  age 
or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody 
parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  eflential  oils,  and 
(bluble  both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits :  it  unites  freely  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imper- 
fe£tly  by  the  other  intermedia  that  render  oils  mifcible  with  watery 
liquors^  It  differs  from  the  febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  eflential  oils, 
in  fuflfering  no  fenfible  alteration  from  long  keeping  5  in  being  totally 
exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  in  a  warm 
air,  without  any  change  or  feparation  of  its  parts,  the  laft  particle 
tbat  remains  une-xbaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  v^ith  the 
original  camphor :  in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  impreffion,  and 
Juffering  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  fire  to  which  it  can  be 
expofed  in  clofe  vefl^els,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the  open  air  ^ 
in  being  difl'olved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form ;  and  in 
feveral  other  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  in  this  place. 
:  6.  R^riR. 
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6.  Refin. 

Essential  oils,  Indurated  by  age  or  acids,  arc  called  refins.  Wheii 
the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water^ 
till-  its  more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  efTential  oil  that  remained  in  it, 
has  exhaled  ;  the  grofs  matter,  left  behind,-  is  likewife  called  refm. 
Wc  find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  concretes  5  fome  containing  a  fubtile  oil,  feparable 
by  a  heat  of  boiling  water ;  others  containing  nothing  that  is  capa- 
ble of  exhaling  in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  diflblve  in  redified  fplrit  of  wine,  though  fome 
of  them  much  more  difficultly  than  others:  it  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  this  difTolvent,  that  they  are  extracted  from  the  fubje(5ts  in  which 
they  are  contained.  They  diflblve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprefTed  and 
efiential ;  and  may  be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the 
fame  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifcible  with  water.  In 
a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily 
fluid,  and  in  this  (late  they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another. 
In  their  refolution  by  fire,  in  clofe  veflTels,  they  yield  a  manifeft 
acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances,  in  being  uninflamma-» 
He :  for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  thence  to  afhes,  it 
never  yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion 
of  the  principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire ;  the  quantity  o£ 
empyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  acid  far  greater.  In  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no  diflipation :  nor  does  it  liquefy 
like  refins ;  but  continues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  is  fo  far  in- 
creafed  as  to  fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vlfcous  adhe- 
five  mafs,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quantity  it  is  diffolved  into  a 
fluid,  which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  gum.  It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any 
kind  of  oil:  neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage, 
it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins,  which, 
by  this  mdans,  become  foluble  in  watery  liquors  along  with  the 
gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which 
has  been  kept  a  fecret  in  a  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  Dr.  Grew.  "  I  took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it- 
upon  another  body^  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
a  perfe6l  milk-white  balfam  or  butter ;  by  which  means  the  oil 
became  mineleable  v;ith  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor;  eafily  and 
inftantaneoufly  diffolving  therein,  in  the  form  of  a  milk.  And 
**  note,  thi»  is  done  without  the  Icaft  alteiation  of  the  fmell,  tafte, 
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*•  nature  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  like  meanj 
*'  any  other  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a  milk-Wt^itc 
*'  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with  water  or  any  other 
**  liquor;  which  is  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and  what  I  find 
*'  oftentimes  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done/* 
(Grew  of  mixture^  chap*  v.  infl.  i.  §  7.)  This  enquiry  has  lately 
been  further  profecuted,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  medical  obferva- 
tions  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London  ;  where  a  varie- 
ty of  experiments  is  related,  of  rendering  oils  both  efTential  and 
cxprefled,  and  different  uncSuous  and  relinous  bodies,  foluble  in 
water  by  the  mediation  of  gum. 

As  oily  and  refmous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the 
means  of  gum,  fo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of 
wine  by  the  intervention  of  refms  and  efTential  oils ;  though  the 
fpirit  does  not  take  up  near  (o  much  of  the  gum,  as  water  docs  of 
the  oil  or  refm. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils  or  render  them  con- 
fident, do  not  impede  the  difTolution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended 
with  eum.  Alkaline  falts,  on  the  cdntrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oils  diflbluble  in  water,  prevent  the  fo- 
lution  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum 
be  dilTolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  occafion  the 
gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  confiflent  form  :  if 
any  oily  or  refinous  body  was  previoufly  blended  with  the  gum,  this 
alfo  feparates,  and  either  fmks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top, 
according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refiri. 

By  gum-refin  Is  underflood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Manjr 
vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of 
fbme  other  matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  diflindl  kind  of  principle ;  the  whole  mafs 
difTolving  almofl  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors ; 
and  the  folutions  being  not  turbid  or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  grofler 
mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but  p€rfe(5ty  tranfparent.  Such  is  the 
aftringent  matter  of  biftort  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of  gentian. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  fome  particular  name  for  this 
kind  of  matter ;  as  the  term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  the  grofler 
mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refinous  part  are  but  loofel/ 
joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  one  another. 

9.  Saline  matter. 

Of  the  fallne  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined :  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones 
are  the  mofl  plentiful^  and  thofe  which  are  the  moft  known. 
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Thefe  juices,  cxpofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
fufFer  generally  no  other  change,  than  the  evaporation  of  their 
watery  moifture ;  the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with, 
fuch  of  the  other  not  volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water, 
the  faline  matter  gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into 
little  folid  mafles,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  diflblved  or  in  a  moift 
Hate:  from  others,  no  rtieans  have^ yet  been  found  of  obtaining  a 
pure  concrete  fait. 

Thefe  falts  diflblve  not  only  in  water  like  other  faline  bodies,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  re<Slified  fpirit  alfo.  The 
grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they  are  almoft  always 
accompanied  in  the  fubjedt,  diflblves  freely  along  with  them  in 
water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heteroge- 
neous matters,  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained 
by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes ;  but  of  thofe,  which  water  takes  up, 
a  confiderablc  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  eflential  falts, 
as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  watery 
juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the 
other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjeft ;  whilft  thofe  cxtradled  by  fpi- 
rit of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By  means  of  rectified  fpirit,  fome 
produdlions  of  this  kind  may  be  excellently  freed  from  their  impu- 
rities ;  and  perfect  faccharine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of 
our  indigenous  fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter,  obtained  from  fome  refinoua 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine,  of  a  different  nature  from  the  fore- 
going, and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a  part  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  refm,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more 
predominant,  or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  coagu- 
lated or  indurated  oils.  Thefe  concretes  diflblve  both  in  water 
and  in  vinous  fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both :  they 
(hew  fome  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  confiderable  fhare  of  fmell 
like  that  of  the  refm  they  are  obtained  from,  exhale  in  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  water  or  a  little  greater,  and  prove  inflammable 
in  the  fire. 

General  ohfervations  on  the  foregoing  principles, 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from 
a  few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a  much  fmaller  number: 
but  grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be  com- 
mon in  greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all;  fome  abounding  more 
with  one,  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined; 
fo  as  to  be  extra6^ed  together  from  the  fubje<^,  by  thofe  diflelvents, 
in  which  fome  of  them,  feparately,  could  not  bediflblved.  Hence 
watery  infufions,  and  fpirituous  tin6):ures  of  a  plant  contain,  re- 
fpedivcly,  more  than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diflTolvent  of. 
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3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that 
fpirit  extracts  from  the  rcfiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confifting 
wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  diredtly  belongs  to  the  aftion  of  fpirit. 
And  contrariwife,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  extracts 
afterwards  may  be  looked  upon  as  confifting  only  of  that  matter  of 
which  water  is  the  direct  diflblvent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water  ;  the  eflential  oil,  whether  fluid 
or  concrete,  and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  eflential  fait,  will  gra- 
dually exhale  with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  colleded  by 
receiving  the  fteam  in  proper  veflels  placed  beyond  the  a6lion  of  the 
heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in  this  degree  of 
heat,  remain  behind :  the  grofs  oil  and  febaceous  matter  float  on 
the  top :  the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refm, 
are  diflblved  by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by 
draining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat  till  the  water 
has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refm,  ftill  retained  by  the  fubjeiS^, 
may  be  extraded  by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparated  in  its  proper  form, 
by  exhaling  the  fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  moft  of  the  fubftances 
contained  in  vegetables  may  be  extracted,  and  obtained  in  a  pure 
ftate,  however  they  may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fubjecS:. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  dif- 
cngaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftincl  receptacles  within  the  fub- 
je(5,  or  extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the 
dried  roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcope  difcovers 
veins  of  refm.  In  the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  orange  tree,  tranfparent  points  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  naked  eye, 
which  on  the  firft  view  feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a  clofer  examina- 
tion are  found  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with  efl'ential  oil.  In  the 
bark  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees,  the  oily  recep- 
tacles are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  the 
oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  climates,  and  difcharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities. 
The  acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among  our- 
felves,  yield  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a  fpecies  of 
afti  is  fecreted  the  faline  fweet  fubftance  manna ;  and  the  only  kind 
of  fugar  which  the  antients  were  acquainted  with,  appears  to  have 
been  a  natural  exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that 
naturally  exift  in  vegetables ;  and  all  that  art  can  extra6t  from  them, 
without  fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroj^  their 
original  qualities.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour^ 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  fubje£l:,  are  almoft  always 
found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  activity  refides  in 
one  principle.     Thus,  in  Iweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  prin- 
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ciple  is  a  grofs  oil ;  in  horfe-radifti  root,  an  cfTential  oil;  in  jalap 
root,  a  refin  ;  in  marflimallow  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel, 
St  faline  acid  fubftance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refin, 
and  a  bitter  gum ;  wormwood,  a  ftrong-flavoured  eflential  oil, 
and  a  bitter  gum-refin. 

9.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  fimple  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  appear  to  nearly 
agree,  refpeftively,  among  themfelves,  in  their  medicinal  qualities^ 
as  well  as  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  effential  oils,  refms,  and  gum-refins,  differ  greatly  ia 
different  fubjedls.  As  efTential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of 
odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  differ  in  this  refpeft 
as  much  as  the  fubje6^s  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  fre* 
quently  partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences 
depending  thereon ;  with  this  further  diverfity,  that  the  grofs  re* 
fmous  part  often  contains  other  powers  than  thofe  which  refide  xti 
oils.  Thus  from  wormwood  a  refin  may  be  prepared,  containing 
not  only  the  flrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewiib  the  whole  bittei'- 
nefs  of  the  herb  ;  which  lafl  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from. 
The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative  and  emetic  virtues  of  vegeta- 
bles refide  generally  in  different  forts  of  refinous  matter,  either 
pure,  or  blended  with  gummy  and  faline  parts  ;  of  which  kind  df 
combinations  there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  compo 
nent  parts  can  fc^rccly  be  fcparated  from  one  another,  the  whole 
compound  diffolving  almofl  equally  in  aqueous  and  fpirituoifs 
menflrua. 

11.  There  are  fome  fubflances  alfo,  which,  from  their  being 
totally  diffoluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged  to 
be  mere  gums  ;  but  which,  neverthelefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be 
found  in  the  fimple  gums.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  callefd 
acacia,  and  the  purgative  gum  extracted  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
or  prefiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  te- 
nuity to  be  colle£ted  in  their  pure  ftate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums, 
and  refins  are  only  the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  enquiry  is  foreign 
to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  groffcr 
and  more  fenfible  obje£^s.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous 
plant  an  efTential  oil,  containing  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  Whole  fra- 
grance of  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubje£l,  our  intentions  are  equaily 
anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  direct  odorous 
matter,  or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant  principle 
more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long  keeping,  Jofes 
its  odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is  equal,  in  regai-d  to  the  prefent 
confiderations,  whether  the  effe<^  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a 
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fubtile  principle,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
Oil'itfelf. 

S  E  C  T.    II. 

Animals, 

IN  animal  bodies  we  find  certain  fubftances,  which  have  a  great 
refemblance,  in  their  general  properties,  to  thofe  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not,  of 
themfelves,  diflbluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits ;  but  they 
may  be  united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  ; 
and  moft  of  them  may  be  changed  into  foap,  and  thus  rendered 
mifcible  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water,  by  fixt  alkaline  falts. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubftances,  as 
mufk,  civet,  caflor,  is,  like  eflential  oils,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Cartheufer  relates,  that 
from  caftor  an  a£lual  eflential  oil  has  been  obtained,  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  difFufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry 
animal  fubftances,  in  which  their  peculiar  taftes  refide,  are  diflblved 
by  redlified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refms  and 
gummy  rcfins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables, 
difiblves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils :  like  gums  alfo;  k 
renders  oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infedts,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid 
juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are  however  fundry  animal  juices,  which  differ  greatly, 
even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding 
ones  of  vegetables.  Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous 
to  vegetable  gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet,  on  con- 
fiderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  animal  matter  feparates  from  the 
watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  have  been 
apprehenflve,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  fome  diftempers,  might 
rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  con- 
cretion of  the  ferous  humours :  but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  eflis£l 
is  greater  than  the  human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining  ;  being 
nearly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  human  heat 
commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animal's  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  ruir 
into  putrefaction :  they  putrefy  much  fooner  thau  vegetable  matters^ 
and  when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfive,  ^ 
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This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living 
animals;  as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate  long,  or  are  prevented,  by 
an  obftruftion  of  the  natural  emun£torics,  from  throvi^ing  off  their 
more  volatile  and  corruptible  p^arts. 

The  doiStrine  of  putrefaction,  both  in  living  and  In  dead  animals, 
has  lately  received  great  light  from  the  curious  and  interefting  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  of  Dr.  Pringle.  He  obferves,  that  if 
the  corruption  is  great  and  fudden,  a  fever  or  a  flux  enfue ;  but 
that,  if  the  accumulation  of  corrupted  matter  is  fo  flow,  that  the 
body  becomes  habituated  to  the  putrefadion,  a  fcurvy  prevails. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  this  lafl:  dift;emper,  in  long  voyages,  on 
board  unventilated  fhips,  from  corrupted  air  and  provifions ;  in  mar- 
fhy  countries,  from  fimilar  caufes ;  and  in  a  lefTer  degree,  in 
all  northern  climates,  in  moift  fituations,  from  a  want  of  due 
perfpiration. 

During, putrefadlion,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated;  all  the  hu- 
mours become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and 
tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any 
of  the  vifcera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  dyfenteries  by  afl:rin- 
gents ;  and  the  wcaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veflTels  obfervable  in 
fcurvies,  &c. 

The  crafTamentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putrefaction 
into  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor;  a  itw  drops  of  which  tinge  the 
ferum  of  a  tawny  hue ;  like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric 
fluxes,  and  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  and  that  which  oozes  from  a  blifter,  in  deep 
fcurvies,  and  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  crafl'amentum  changes  a  large  quantity  of  recent 
urine  to  a  flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the 
fcurvy.  This  mixture,  after  ftanding  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a 
cloud,  refembling  what  is  feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftem- 
pers;  with  fome  oily  matter  on  the  furface,  like  the  fcum  which 
floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  blood  depofits,  in  putrefacfiion,  a  fediment 
refembling  well-digefted  pus,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive  green. 
A  ferum,  fo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  feen  in  the  veiTels  of  living  animals  :  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum 
is  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flefti  acquires  in 
corrupting.  In  faked  meats,  this  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
brine,  but  erroneoufly  ;  for  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour, 
but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafl:e,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ill  effects 
of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers,  and  other  fores,  where  the 
ferum  is  left  to  flagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of  this 
colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by 
9II  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixt  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which 
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have  gcncially  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  efFe<^,  Of  all 
the  falts  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea  fait  feems  to  refill  putre- 
faction the  Icaft  :  in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs. 
The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger 
antifeptics,  not  only  preferving  flefti  long  uncorrupted,  but  likewife 
fomewhat  corre£ling  it  when  putrid :  the  mineral  acids  have  this 
laft  efFe<5l  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vinous  fpirits,  aromatic  and 
warm  fubrtances,  moft  of  the  diaphoretic  drugs,  and  the  acrid 
plants  falfely  called  alkalefcent,  as  fcurvygrafs  and  horferadifh,  arc 
alfo  found  to  refid  putrefaction  j  and  fome  of  the  abforbent  earths^ 
as  chalk,  to  promote  it. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  llrong  tendency  of 
animal  matters  to  putrefadtion,  yet  broths  made  from  them  with 
the  admixture  of  vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying,  turn  four. 
Dr.  Pringle  finds,  that  when  animal  flefti  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up 
with  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity 
of  water,  into  the  confiftence  of  a  pap,  this  mixture  likewife,  kept 
in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time 
four  ;  whilft  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  flefh,  fufFer  no  fuch 
change.  See  the  appendix  to  his  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the 
army. 

Animal  fubftances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  like 
vegetables,  into  foot  and  afties ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  no 
fixt  alkaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  afties,  and  that  no  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmoke.  They  emit,  during  the  burning, 
a  fetid  fmell,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  by  which  animal  fubftances  may- 
be diftinguifhed  at  once  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  clofe  veftels,  they  give  over,  after  the  watery  moiflure,  a  vola- 
tile alkaline  fait,  which  either  concretes  into  a  folid  form,  or  dif- 
iolves  in  the  water,  and  thus  compofes  what  is  called  fpirit ;  together 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  of  a  more  fetid  kind  than  the  oils  of 
vegetables  ;  without  the  leafl  footflep  of  acid  throughout  the  whole 
procefs.  A  black  coal  remains,  which,  in  the  open  air,  burns  into 
white  aflies  void  of  faline  matter. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fe6tion,  that  fome  few  vegeta- 
bles, in  this  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difcover  fome  agreement, 
in  their  matter,  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  yielding  a 
volatile  alkaline  fait  in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  acid  or  fixt  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford. 
In  animal  fubftances  alfo  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general 
analyfis:  from  animal  fats,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor 
is  obtained,  and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  ofFenfive- 
nefi  of  the  other  animal  oils. 
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SECT.     III. 

Minerals, 

Oils  and  Bitumens, 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a  fluid  oily  called  naphtha  or 
petroleum,  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  or  ifliiing  from 
clefts  of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaftern  countries,  of  a  ftrong 
fmell  very  different  from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid 
almoft  as  water,  highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs 
tinged,  of  a  more  or  lefs  agreeably  and  a  ftronger  or  weaker  fmell. 
By  the  admixture  of  concentratea  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat 
or  conflidt  with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confiftent ; 
and  in  thefe  flates  are  called  bitumens, 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  but  much  more  difiicultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moft 
part  only  partially  :  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be 
confiderably  ftronger.  In  a  proper  degree  of  neat,  they  give  out 
a  fluid  oil,  greatly  refembling  the  native  petrolea  ;  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  black  coaly  matter  remaining  behind.  Their  fmells  are  va- 
rious ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  their  natural  ftate,  or  when  melted, 
or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar  kind  of  ftrong  fcent,  called,  fronlj 
them,  biiumincus. 

Earths, 

In  treating  of  vegetables  and  animals,  we  forbore  to  fpeak  of 
their  earthy  matters,  that  the  diftinguifhing  chara6lers  of  the  feveral 
claffes  of  earthy  bodies  might  be  the  eafier  apprehended,  by  having 
them  placed  here  in  one  fynoptical  view  :  the  little  impropriety,  of 
joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the  mineral  muft  be  over-* 
looked  for  the  fake  of  that  advantage.  Under  the  mineral  earths 
arc  included  ftones,  thefe  being  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indu- 
rated ftate. — The  different  kinds- of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken 
notice  of,  are  the  following, 

I.  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous^  marine y  and  vegetable  acids ^  hut  not 
at  all  or  exceeding  fparingly  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  When  previoufly 
diffolved  in  other  acids^  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this 
lajl^  which  thus  unites  with  them  into  infipid^  or  nearly  infipid  con-^ 
(retes^  not  diffoluhle  in  any  liquor.  Of  thi^  kind  are, 
1 .  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  dijlinguijhed  by  its  being  con* 
vertjble,  in  a  flrong  fire  without  additiqn^  into  an  acrimonious  calxy 
tailed  quicklime*     This  earth  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  nii- 
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neral  kingdom.  The  fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  Ilmeflones,  the 
hard  marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in 
waters,  and  which,  feparating  from  them,  incruftates  the  fides  of 
caverns  or  hangs  in  icicles  from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  dif- 
ferent appearances  different  appellations  ;  how  ftrongly  foever  fome 
of  thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular  medicinal  pur- 
pofes ;  are  at  bottom  no  other  than  different  forms  of  this  calca- 
reous earth,  fimple  pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fuperficial 
chara£lers  by  which  they  were  diftlnguiflied  in  the  mafs.  Moft  of 
them  contain  generally  a  greater  or  Jefs  admixture  of  fome  of  the 
indiffoluble  kinds  of  earth  5  which,  however,  affedls  their  medi- 
cinal qualities  no  otherwife,  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to 
their  bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  purcft,  and  is  therefore 
in  general  preferred.  They  all  burn  into  a  ftrong  quicklime  :  in 
this  ftate,  a  part  of  them  diffolves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  aftringent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have 
been  erroneoufly  afcrib-^d  to  fome  of  the  earths  in  their  natural 
flate. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quicklime^  like  the 
mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyfter  (hells,  and  all  the  marine  (hells 
that  have  been  examined ;  though  with  fome  variation  in  the 
ilrength  of  the  quicklime  produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns :  not  at  all  lurning  into  quick" 
lime.  This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than 
^ther  of  the  preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjedl  with  a 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boil- 
ing in  water,  and  more  perfectly  by  burning  in  the  open  air ;  the 
earth  may  be  extracted  alfo  from  the  bone  or  horn,  though  diffi- 
cultly, by  means  of  acids ;  whereas  vegetables,  and  the  foft  parts  of 
animals,  yield  their  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

II.  Earths  foluhle  with  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  cs  well  as  other  acids  % 
and  yiflding,  in  all  their  combinations  therewith^  faline  concretes 
foluble  in  water. 

1.  Magnefia  alba:  compojing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  hitter  pur* 
gative  liquor.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a  pure 
ftate.  It  is  obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts> 
from  the  bitter  liquor,  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization  of  fea 
fait  from  fea  water,  and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryftallized 
in  the  purification  of  fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  The  afhes  of  ve-^ 
getables  appear  to  be  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  :  compojing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  very 
njiringcnt  liquor.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been  found  naturally  pure. 
It  is  obtained  from  alum,  which  is  no  other  th^in  a  combination  of 
it  w'.th  the  vitriolic  acid  :  it  may  likewife  be  extra6ted,  by  (Irorig 
boiling  in  that  acid,  from  clays  u-\di  boles, 
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HI.  Earth  which  hy  d'lgejlion  In  ac'ids^  either  in  the  cold  or  In  a  mo- 
derate zuarrnthy  are  not  at  all  dtjfolved, 

1.  Argillaceous  earth:  becoming  hard^  or  acquiring  an  additional 
hardnefs  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  feveral  va- 
rieties, differing  in  fome  particular  properties :  as  the  purer  claysy 
which  when  moiftened  with  water  form  a  very  vifcous  mafs,  diffi- 
cultly diffufible  through  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  flowly 
fubfiding  from  it :  boles ^  lefs  vifcous,  more  readily  mifcible  with 
water,'  and  more  readily  fubfiding :  and  ochres^  which  have  little' 
pr  nothing  of  the  vifcoiity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  com-' 
monly  impregnated  with  a  yellow  or  red  ferugineous  calx.  ■  ^ 

2.  Cryftalline  earth  :    naturally  hard,  fo  as  to  Jlrike  /parks  with 
Jleel :   becoming  friable  in  a  Jlrong  fire.     Of   this   kind  are  flints, 

cryftals,  &c.  which  appear  to  confifl:  of  one  and  the  fame  earth, 
differing  in  the  purity,  hardnefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth  :  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  foft  -powder'^ 
which  unites  with  water  into  a  mafs^  fomewhat  vifcous  and  tenacious 
uuhile  moifl^  but  quickly  drying  and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heal 
deprives  the  towder  of  this  property.,  without  occaftoning  any  other 
alteration.  Such  are  the  tranfparent  fe!enita\  the  fibrous  ftony 
mafl^es  improperly  called  Englijh  talc ;  and  the  granulated  gypfa  or 
plafler  of  Paris  ftones.  Though  thefe  bodies,  however,  have  been 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a  difl:in£t  kind  from  the 
reft,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experiments, 
to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calcareous  earth 
with  vitriolic  acid.  See  the  characters  of  the  earths  of  the  firft 
clafs. 

4.  Talky  earth  :  fcarcely  alterable  hy  a  vehement  fire.  The 
maffes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture ; 
mor-e  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering ;  fmooth  and  unduous 
to  the  touch  j  too  ^exible  and  elaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverized  ; 
foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  In  thefe  refpedls  fome  of  the 
gypfeous  earths  greatly  refemble  them,  but  the  difference  is  readily 
difcovered  by  fire  ;  a  weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to  powder, 
while  the  flrongefl  makes  no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than 
fomewhat  diminiftiing  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  un^uofity.  * 

Metals. 
O  F  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  mofl  ob- 
vious charaders  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afpedt:,  perfect  opacity, 
and  great  weight:    the  lighted:  of  them  is  fix,   and  the  heavieft 
upwards  of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

They  all  melt  in  the  fire ;  except  platina,  a  metallic  body,  which 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  mpdical  ufe,  and  which  is  therefore 
excluded  from  this  general  view  of  medicinal  Aibjcfls, 
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GoM  and  filvcr,  how  long  foever  they  are  continued  in  fufion, 
remain  unchanged  and  undiminifhed.  The  others,  if  air  is  admit* 
ted  to  them,  are  gradually  converted,  with  different  degrees  of 
facility,  into  a  powdery  or  friable  fubftance,  called  calx^  deftitute  of 
the  metallic  afpeft,  and  much  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk» 
than  the  metal  iifelf.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is 
generally  accompanied  with  a  notable  alteration  in  their  medicinal 
virtues  :  thus  quickfilver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude 
fl^te  and  undivided,  feems  inactive  ;  when  calcined  by  fire  proves, 
even  in  fmall  dofes,  a  flrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones,  a  powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders  ;  while  regulus  of 
antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  changed,  by  the  fame  treatment, 
froni  a  high  degree  of  virulence  to  a  ftate  of  inactivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition ; 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat,  lun  into  4 
tranfparent  glafs  :  the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without 
(Cjctreme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glafles  recover 
Cheir  metallic  form  and  qualities  again,  by  the  fkilful  addition  of  any 
kind  of  inflammable  fubftance  that  does  not  contain  a  mineral 
^cid,  ' 

All  metallic  bodies  difTolve  in  acids ;  fome  only  in  particular 
^cids,  as  fih'^er  and  lead  in  the  nitrous;  fome  only  in  compofitions 
of  acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  ;  and 
pthers,  as  iron  and  zinc,  in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diflblve  in 
;alkaline  liquors,  as  copper ;  and  others,  as  lead,  in  exprefled  oils. 
Fufed  with  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alkaline  fair,  they  are 
all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  difTolved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful 
efre£ls  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their 
pure  flate  to  be  inactive.  Their  a6livity  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them  :  Thus  lead,  which  in 
jts  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  efFe6t,  when  united  with  a  fmall  por^ 
tion  of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs,  difcovers  a  low  degree  of  the 
ftyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo  flrongly  exerts  when 
blended,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  into  what  is 
called  faccharum  fati^rn'i  :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate, 
which  by  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  me- 
dipine  called  mercurius  du/ds. 

jfcids. 
The  mineral  acids  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extrafted  i  the  ^'/- 
irioiic  from  vitriol,  ths  nitrous  from  nitre  or  faltpeter,  and  the 
marine  from  ^ommon  fea  fait.  They  are  all  highly  corrofive,  ip- 
fomuch  as  not  to  be  i^ikly  touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with 
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water,  or  united  with  fuch  fubftances  as  obtund  or  fupprefs  their 
acidity.  Mixed  haftily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a  violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  difcharge  of 
noxious  fumes :  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  a  new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified 
fpirit.  It  is  Qbfervable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  difpofed 
to  this  union  with  f  irit  of  wine,  than  either  of  the  other  two  : 
neverthelefs,  many  of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  the  com- 
l>ination  of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  fohible 
in  that  fpirit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe 
acids  efFervefce  ftrongly  with  alkaline  falts,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
and  form  with  them  neutral  falts,  that  is,  fuch  asdifcover  no  marks 
either  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thia 
liquor,  the  acid  part  being  blended  v^ith  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, without  which  it  would  be  difFufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour: 
the  vitriolic  (lands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfatioir 
as  to  aflume  C(  mmonly  an  oily  confiftence  (whence  it  is  called  oil 
of  vitriol)  and  in  fome  circumftances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline 
falts,  and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors 
only  the  pure  acid  part ;  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be  evaporated 
hy  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a  dry  form. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  two  kinds  of  alkaline  fait,  the 
volatile  alkali  of  animals,  and  the  fixt  alkali  of  vegetables.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  another  fpecies  of  fixt  alkali,  different  in  feveral 
refpedls  from  the  vegetable,  is  found  fometimes  in  a  detached  ftate, 
but  more  plentifully  in  combination  with  the  marine  acid,  with 
which  it  compofes  fea  fait.  From  the  coalition  of  the  different 
acids  with  thefe  three  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths 
and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  faline  compounds,  the  prirv- 
cipal  of  which  will  be  particularized  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  ftate,  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  the  other  two,  emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but  imbibes  moiflure  therefrom,  and  in- 
creafes  in  its  weight :  the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofivc 
fumes,  the  nitrous  yellowifh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If  bot- 
tles containing  the  three  acids  are  ftopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is 
found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  by  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a 
yellow  fubftance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a  whitifh  one  by  the 
fnarine« 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  chara£fer  of  one  of  the  clafTes  of 
earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  pre- 
vioufly  difTolved  in  any  other  acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame 
principle  this  particular  acid  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others. 
This  character  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  flate,  but  like- 
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for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble  in  water  :  if  a  folution  of 
any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  fo- 
lution of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from 
the  fubftance  it  was  before  combined  with,  and  join  itfelf  to  the 
chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound,  which  being  no  longer  dif- 
foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually  fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftinguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by 
another  criterion  not  lefs  ftrongly  marked :  if  any  fait  containing 
it  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed,  in 
a  clofe  vefTel,  to  a  moderately  llrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with 
the  direcStly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  there- 
with a  genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is  no  other  than  a 
combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  inflam- 
mable matter.  With  any  kind  of  inflam.mable  matter  that  is  not 
volatile  in  clofe  vefTels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of 
bitumens,  this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined 
with,  is  both  diflinguifhed,  and  extricated  therefrom,  by  means  of 
any  inflammable  fubftance  brought  to  a  flate  of  ignition  :  if  the 
fubje£b  be  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red- 
hot,  a  deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hifling  noife,  and  the  inflammable  matter  and  the  acid  being 
thus  confumed  or  diflipated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fub- 
ftance that  was  before  combined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  afhes  afforded  by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid,  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubftances,  arid  that  of  the  vitriolic  of  forming  fulphur  with  them, 
ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the  refpedive  acids  in  their  various 
forms  and  difguifes,  but  likewife  for  difcovering  inflammable  matter 
in  bodies,  when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

If  a  fixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  that  of 
vinegar,  into  a  neutral  fait ;  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome 
marine  acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale 
totally  in  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  poflTefllon  of  the 
alkali :  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpofl!efs  the 
marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fumes,  though  with- 
out fuch  an  addition  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by 
any  degree  of  heat :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  ni- 
trous gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving  only 
ihe  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diflblved  in  an  acid,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  earthy  body  that  is  diflbluble  in  that  acid  will  pre- 
cipitate the  metal :  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner 
precipitate  the  earth  j   and  a  fixt  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile  ; 

which 
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which  laft  being  readily  exhalable  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will 
be  the  fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at 

firft,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 

* 

The  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefe  various  tranfpofitions  and 
combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity;  a 
term,  like  the  Newtonian  aUra6lion^  defigned  to  exprefs,  not  the 
caufe,  but  the  eflPedl.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a  metal 
to  unite  with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali 
than  to  the  metal :  and  when,  converfely,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater 
affinity  to  fixt  alkalies  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  meaa 
only  that  it  will  unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile, 
and  that  if  previoufly  united  with  a  volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfakc 
this  for  a  fixt  one. 

The  do6lrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe 
in  the  chemical  pharmacy  :  many  of  the  officinal  procefles,  as  we 
fhall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded  on  it :  feveral  of  the  preparations 
turn  out  very  different  from  what  would  be  expecSted  by  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies ;  and  feveral  of  them, 
if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other  caufes,  they  prove  unfit 
for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

I  fhall  here  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  affinities  ob- 
ferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of  Mr. 
Geoffroy  (which  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy  for  the  year  17 18)  with  fuch  corrections  and  additions  as 
later  experiments  have  furnifhed. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  underftood.  The  fubflance  printed  in 
capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  gr^ateft  affinity  with 
that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  the  feries;  that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has 
been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  intermediate  body  uniting 
with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the  feries,  and  throwing  out  the 
remote  one.  Thus  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  water,  a 
fixt  alkali  being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit, 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixed  to- 
gether, the  addition  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  the  water, 
and  occafion  the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fub- 
ftances  are  exprefled  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any 
one  of  thofe  bodies,  which  are  nearefl  to  th6  uppermoft,  will  in 
like  manner  difengage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe  which  are  more 
remote. 


J.  Water. 
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I.  Water: 
Fixt  alkaline  fait : 
Inflammable  fpirit. 


^  Water  : 

Inflammable  fpirit : 
Volatih  alkaline  fait. 

3.  Water: 

Inflammable  fpirit : 
Sundry  compound  falts. 

4.  Inflammable  Spirit: 
Water :  ' 

Oils  and  Rcfins.  ^ 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts: 
Calcareous  earths  calcined : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
2inc  and  Iron : 

Copper : 
Silver* 

6.  Nitrous  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined ; 
Zinc : 

Iron: 
Copper : 
Lead : 
Mercury : 
Silver : 
Camphor. 

7.  Marine  acid  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined : 
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Iron  : 
Tin: 

Regulus  of  antimony ; 

Copper : 

Lead : 

Silver : 

Mercury, 

8.  Acetous  Acid  : 
Iron: 

Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts: 
Vitriolic  acid  ; 

Nitrous  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Vinegar  : 
Tartar : 
Oils  and  Sulphur. 

10.  Soluble  Earths  ; 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid  : 
Marine  acid. 

ii.InflammablePrinciple: 
Nitrous  acid : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Metallic  fubftances : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

12.  Sulphur  : 

Fixt  alkali,  and  Quicklime  ; 

Iron  : 

Copper ; 

Lead  : 

Silver; 

Regulus  of  antimony : 

Mercury  : 

Arfenic. 

13.  Gold: 

Ethereal  fpirit : 
Acids. 


14.  Mer- 
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14.  MercuHy  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Vitriolic  acid : 
Nitrous  acid, 

15.  Lead: 

Vitriolic  acid : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid : 
Vinegar  : 
Oils. 


AP 
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17.  Copper: 
Vitriolic  acid : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid« 


18.  Iron 
Vitriolic  acid : 
Marine  acid : 
Nitrous  acid. 
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16.  Silver: 
Marine  acid  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid. 


J9.  Regulus  of  antimony: 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid : 
Marine  acid. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  apparatus. 

ONE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus 
confifts  in  contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and 
for  direding  and  regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances, 
CdlMfurnaces^  there  are  different  kinds,  according  to  theconveni- 
ency  of  the  place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended  to 
anfwer.  I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ftru6ture 
of  thofe  which  are  employed  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  and  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  built. 

Furnaces. 
The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  otherwife  called 
the  furnace  for  open  fire.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron  hoop, 
live  or  fix  inches  deep ;  with  a  grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the 
bottom,  for  fupporting  the  fuel.  It  either  ilands  upon  feet,  fo  as 
to  be  moveable  from  place  to  place  ;  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In 
this  laft  cafe,  a  cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  afhes 
that  drop  through  it ;  and  an  aperture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this 
afh-pit,  fervcs  both  for  allowing  the  afhes  to  be  occafionally  raked 
out,  and  for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  This  fur- 
nace is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a  moderate  heat ; 
as  infufion,  deco6tion,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  vefTel, 
containing  the  fubjedt  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a  trevet. 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening 
upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures ;  formed  of,  or  lined  with, 
fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuflaining  a  flrong  fire ;  with  a  grate 
and  afhpit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimneys  makes  a  wind 

FURNACE. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater 
will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  in- 
tenfely  will  the  fire  burn ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is 
fufficient  to  allow  a  free  paffage  to  all  the  air,  that  the  furnace  can 
receive  through  the  grate :  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  chimney  fliould  be  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
interflices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifls  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to 
fit  upon  one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occa- 
fionally  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be 
increafed  or  diminiihed  ia  the  fame  propgrtioiii 

In 
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In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be 
procured  on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  depends 
wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceflively  pafling  through  and 
animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moft  vehement 
fire  may  be  fupprefled  or  reftrained  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  lefs  clofing 
either  the  aflipit  door  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chimney 
by  which  it  pafles  off;  and  that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed 
again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening  thofe  pafTages.  A  moveable  plate, 
or  REGISTER,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords 
commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paflage,  and  con^ 
fequently  of  regulating  the  heat. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind  furnaces;  one, 
with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace ;  the 
other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear. 

In  the  firfl,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contra£led  to 
fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it ;  or  it  is  covered 
with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a  flat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture 
in  the  middle.  As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide 
of  the  furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above ;  a  door  is  made  in 
the  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  fuel,  infpedling  the 
matter  in  the  fire,  &c. 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melt- 
ing veflel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel;  with  a  fli{> 
of  brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to 
keep  the  cold  air,  which  enters  underneath,  from  flriking  on  its 
bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  reverberatory,  that  is,  for  diflillatlon 
in  long  necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed 
acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  vefTel,  whofe  neck  comes 
out  at  an  aperture  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  apertur« 
Ihould  be  made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door 
above-mentioned,  or  at  leafl  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver^ 
fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diftilling  veflel  without  the  furnace,  may 
not  lie  in  the  operator's  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir  the  fire,  or 
throw  in  frefh  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture 
in  its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own, 
or  with  the  chimney  of  the  room ;  in  which  laft  cafe,  all  other 
pafTages  into  the  chimney  muft  be  clofed  up.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  ferves  for  a  door,  which  may  be  occafionally  covered  with 
a  plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed 
for  fufion  in  a  crucible. 

This  laft  conftru6lion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into  it  a  boiling  or  evapo- 
rating pan^  a  coppef>^ill,  an  iron  pot  for  diftilling  hartfhorn,  an 

iron 
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iron  fand  pot,  or  other  like  vefTels,  of  fuch  a  fi^e,  that  they  may  be 
fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
occupied  by  the  veffels,  a  door  muft  be  made  in  the  fide  for  fup- 
plying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a  sand-bath, 
it  is  moft  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a  long  iron  plate 
urnifhed  with  a  ledge  of  freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  fide.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate  J  and  the  canal,  by  which  the  furnace  communicates  with  its 
chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  along  under  the  plate ; 
the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand- 
bath,  digeftions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be 
carried  on  at  once ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from  the  end 
over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  veffels,  as  stills,  and  iron  pots  for  diflilling 
hartfhorn  and  aquafortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  is  commonly  made  to  refl  upon  folid 
brickwork. 

The  large  flill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  and  whofe  weight  when  charged  with  liquor  requires  great 
part  of  it  to  be  thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the 
aiStion  of  the  fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvantage, 
the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  narrow  grate, 
is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  by  a  fpiral  canal, 
which  communicates  at  top  with  a  common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diflilling  hartfhorn  and  aquafortis  in  the  large  way 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  born  up  by  three  flrong  pins  or 
trunnions,  at  equal  diflances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle, 
reaching  into  the  brickwork;  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary 
underneath,  a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to 
the  immediate  adion  of  the  fire. 

Ira  furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned,  be  carried  to  a  confidera- 
ble  height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it ;  and  if  it  be 
filled  with  fuel  to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered  ;  the  fuel  will  burn 
no  higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
air  pafles  off;  and  in  proportion  as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
fumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  a  conflant 
heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  without 
attendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel, 
is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may 
fall  the  more  freely  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at 
bottom  may  be  too  flrongly  preffed.    A  fmall  aperture  is  made 

oppofite 
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oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flew,  or  a  number  of  openings  according  to 
the  lize  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree  of  heat  required,  for  fupply* 
ing  air,  which  is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  thaa 
through  the  griite,  as  the  interftices  of  the  grate  are  in  time 
choaked  up  by  the'afhes. 

This  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  If"* 
Its  canal  or  fiewy  as  in  the  fand-furnace  already  defcribed,  pafTes 
under  a  fand-bath  or  water-bath;  at  the  further  end  of  which,  it 
rifes  perpendicularly  to  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occafioa  a  fufficient 
draught  of  air  through  the  fire. 

The  flew  may  be  fo  wide,  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height 
of  the  fire-place.  A  regifler  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the 
flew  and  the  furnace,  enables  us  to  increafe  or  diminifh  this  height^ 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpace 
beneath  the  flew  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity 
will  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  purpofes. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  thd'fixt  ones  are 
built  of  bricksj  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay. 
Any  kind  of  loam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a  proper  degree 
of  tenacity,  which,  when  made  into  a  pafte  with  water  and  well 
worked,  does  not  (tick  to  the  fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly 
dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a  vehement  fire,  is  fit  for  this 
ufe :  the  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  require  to  have  their  tena* 
city  leflTened  by  an  admixture  of  fandj  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind 
of  clay  burnt  and  grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or  copper 
plates,  lined  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fame 
kind  of  clayey  compofition  ;  which,  for  this  ufe,  may  be  beaten 
with  fome  horfedung,  chopt  ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufincfs  of  moderate 
extent,  may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common 
black-lead  melting  pots ;  by  cutting  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
for  the  afhpit,  another  above  this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introducing 
a  circular  iron  grate,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  it  may  reft  between  the 
two  doors.  A  particular  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  thefc 
furnaces  for  different  ufes  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Com- 
mercium  philofophico-technicum,  lately  publifhcd. 

Baths. 

Where  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat  Is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of 
metals,  &c.  the  veflel  containing  the  fubjedt- matter  is  placed 
among  the  burning  fuel,  or  immediately  over  it :  this  is  called  ope- 
rating in  a  naked  fire.  Where  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the 
velTel  employed  is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
earthen  ware,   the  fand-bath  or  water-bath  is  ufsd^   to  defend  the 
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vefTel  from  the  immediate  adlion  of  the  fire,  and  to  render  the 
heat  lefs  flu6tuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  and  inconveni- 
cncies.  In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid  ; 
whereas  in  fand,  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular 
line,  decreafing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be 
made  to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  veffels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fufficient  to  make  it  boil, 
and  hence  it  fecures  efFedually  againft  any  danger  of  an  excefs  of 
heat,  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the  produdt  would  be  injured  by 
a  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water :  but  this  advantage  renders 
it  ufelefs  for  procefles  which  require  a  greater  heat,  and  for  which 
fand  or  other  like  folid  intermedia  are  necefiarily  employed.  There 
is  this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  readily 
diminifhed  or  increafed  about  any  particular  vefTel,  by  raifmg  it 
higher  out  of  the  fand,  or  finking  it  deeper;  that  different  fubje6ts 
may  be  expofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  ;  and  that 
it  keeps  the  veffels  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  (hould  be  a 
large  coarfe-grained  kind,  feparatcd  from  the  finer  parts  by  wafhing, 
and  from  little  ftones  by  the  fieve. 

Coating  of  glaffes,  Lutes. 

Some  procefTes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veffels  in  a 
naked  fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinneft  glafs 
fhould  be  chofen  ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  thicker  and  in  appearance  ftronger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  mufl 
be  cautioufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees  :  and  when  the 
procefs  is  finifhed,  they  (hould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where 
the  veffel  is  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fomc 
fublimations :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifeable  to  expofe  the  hot 
glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon  occafion  it  to  crack, 
than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fublimed  matter  among  the 
feces  by  a  blow. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
conta£l  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be 
coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a  crown,  with  Windfor 
loam  foftened  with  water  into  a  proper  confiftence  and  beaten  up 
with  fome  horfedung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compofitions  above- 
mentioned. 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring  the  junctures 
of  the  veffels  in  the  diflillation  of  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  of 
animals :  for  the  diftillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiflen- 
ed  with  a  folution  of  flxt  alkaline  fait  inflead  of  water.  For  moft 
other  purpofes,  a  piece  of  w^et  bladder,  or  a  pafie  of  flower  and 
water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  ii>,  the  cake  left  after  the  expreffion 
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of  oil  of  linfeed)  are  fufficlent  lutes.  The  few  fimple  lutes,  here 
defcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  more 
cperofe  compofltions  recommended  for  thefe  intentions  by  the 
chemical  writers. 

VefTels. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
pharmaceutical  inftruments ;  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention 
the  principal  of  them  in  the  following  chapter,  in  fpeaking  of  the\ 
feveral  operations  to  which  they  are  refpecSlively  fubfervient.  In 
this  place,  I  fhall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  general  cautions  with 
regard  to  the  matUr  of  the  veflels  defigned  for  containing  the 
fubjeft. 

Metalline  veflels,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,  are  cor- 
roded by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  ones  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Copper  ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by 
fome  neutral  ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac :  it  is  obfervable, 
that  vegetable  acids  do  not  a6t  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo 
much  as  by  {landing  in  the  cold ;  for  even  lemon  juice  may  be 
boiled  in  a  clean  copper  veflel,  without  receiving  from  it  any  tafte 
or  ill  quality,  whereas,  in  the  cold,  it  foon  diflblves  fo  much  as  to 
contrail  a  pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which  copper  veflels 
are  ufually  'lined,  gives  likewife  a  fenfible  impregnation  to  acid 
juices ;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  probably  not  innocent,  more 
efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  tin. 

The  common  earthen  veflels  are  of  a  loofe  porous  texture, 
and  hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable  quantity  of  certain 
liquids,  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind ;  which  foon  dif- 
cover  their  penetrating  the  vefl[el,  by  (hooting  into  faline  effloref- 
cences  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are  glazed  have  their 
glazing  corroded  by  acids;  by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juces  of  fruits, 
as  well  as  by  the  ftronger  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as 
this  glazing  confifts  chiefly  of  vitrefied  lead,  the  impregnation, 
which  it  communicates  to  thefe  liquors,  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind  :  if  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed  earthen  veflel, 
it  will  yield,  on  being  infpiflTated,  a  true  faccharum  faturni,  that  is, 
a  fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  acetous  acid,  of  which  hereafter. 

The  vefl^els  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compadtnefs,  stone 
Ware,  are  in  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their  glazing,  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf 
fuperficially  vitrefied  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  ap- 
pears to  be  proof  againft  acids. 

Glass  veflels  fufl'erno  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of 
the  pharmaceutic  operations.  Thefe  therefore,  in  fuch  procefles  as 
will  admit  their  ufe,  ought  always  to  be  preferred, 
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Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  ; 
one  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  filver ;  the  other  for  almoft  all 
goods  befides.  The  firft  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Averdupois 
weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces ;  the 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights ;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces ; 
and  the  ounce  into  fixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which 
is  the  only  one  made  ufe  of  in  this  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths, 
divided  in  the  following  manner  j 

The  Pound   -j  ^  twelve  Ounces. 

The  Ounce    (contains)  eight  Drams. 
The  Dram      I  j  three  Scruples. 

The  Scruple  J  *••  twenty  Grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths  grain. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but 
the  ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5760 
grains ;  the  Averdupois  7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains 
480  grains ;  the  Averdupois  only  4374.  The  Troy  dram  5o;  the 
Averdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois 
are  equal  to  five  drams  Troy  ;  twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly 
eleven  ounces  Troy ;  and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  to  fome- 
what more  than  twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confufion 
in  the  pra6lice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
weights  adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  ufing 
for  all  above  Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all 
compofitions,  where  the  ingredients  are  prefcribed  fome  by  pounds 
and  others  by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each 
other;  and  the  fame  happens  when  any  are  dire(Sed  in  leffer  deno- 
minations than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothe- 
caries, are  made  to  a  different  ounce.  The  mercurial  plafter  of  the 
late  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  mercurial  cerate  of  the  prefent,  if 
compounded  by  the  Averdupois  weight,  contain  about  one-fixth 
lefs  quickfilver  than  if  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy. 
This  error  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  itfelf ;  but  is  now  happily  removed. 


Meafures. 

1  pharmacy  are  the 
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The  meafures  employed  with  us  in  pharmacy  are  the  common 
wine  meafures, 
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The  Pint       >  contains  <  fixteen  Ounces. 
The  Ounce  J  L  eight  Drams, 


By  a  rpoonful  is  underftood  in  the  London  difpenfatory  the  mea- 
fure  of  half  an  ounce ;  in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  weight  in 
fyrups,  and  three  drams  in  diflilled  waters. . 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  iihra  or  pound,  there 
is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint  meafure  anfwers  to  that 
weight.  A  pint  of  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a 
pound  by  above  half  an  ounce;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  up- 
wards of  three  ounces;  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids 
may  on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  affifting  the  operator  in 
regulating  their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  (hewing  the 
comparative  gravities  of  the  fluids  therofelves.  I  have  therefore 
drawn  up  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure,  of 
thofe  liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experiments 
that  can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches ; 
whence  the  pint  contains  28| ;  the  ounce  ItII  >  ^^^  ^^^  dram  t^V? 
of  a  cubic  inch. 


Inflammable  Spirits. 

iEthereal  Spirit  of  Wine     -     -     -  - 

Highly-redified  Spirit  of  Wine    -  - 
Common-re6tified  Spirit  of  Wine 

Proof  Spirit      -      -     -      -     -     -  - 

Dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt      -     -      -  .. 

Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre     -     -     -  - 

Wines. 
Burgundy     •      -      -       .     .     -      - 
Red  Port       - 

Canary     ^      -^^----- 

EXPRESSED    Oils. 

Oil  Olive     .-----. 
Linfeed  Oil     -     -     -     ..     - 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  Turpentine      -      -      -  .  - 

of  Orange  Peel     -     -      -  -  - 

of  Juniper  Berries     .      -  -  - 
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Oil  of  Rofemary     •---.. 
of  Orio-anum     -     -.      -       -      -      - 

of  Caraway  Seeds     -      -     -      -      - 

of  Nutmegs     -     -     -     -     -     -     - 

of  Savin     -------- 

of  Hyflbp     -      -     -     -       -     - 

of  Cummin  Seed    -       -      -      -     - 

of  Mint     --      -      ----- 

of  Pennyroyal     -     «      -     -       -     - 

of  Dill  Seed 

ot  Fennel  Seed     *»      -      -     -     -    - 

of  Cloves     ------ 

of  Cinnamon     -     -      -      -      -      - 

of  Sdflafras       ------ 

Alkaline  liquors. 

Lixivium  faponarium,  Pharm.  Lond,  -  - 

Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac       -       -       -  « 
Strong  Soapboilers  ley     -     -      - 

Lixivium  tartari     -     -     -     .      -     -  _ 

Acid  liquors. 
Wine  Vinegar  -  -  -  -  -  .  » 
Beer  Vinegar  -----„. 
Glauber's  Spirit  of  Salt  -  -  -  -  . 
Glauber's  Spirit  of  Nitre  -  -  -  -  . 
Strong  oil  of  Vitriol      -      -      -      .      ^ 

Animal  fluids. 
Urine      -      --      -      --««. 

Cows  milk     -----... 

Afles  milk      -      -      -      -      . 

Blood      '--.-..I' 

Waters. 
DIfi:illed  v/ater     -----.. 
Rain  water      -      -      -      -     -     .     .     . 
Spring  water      -       ---,... 
Sea  water      -_.^.J^^^ 

Quicksilver. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations^ 


SECT.    I. 

Solution, 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies  with  fluids 
into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.     The  diflblving  fluid  is 
called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

The  principal  menftrua  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy,  are,  water^ 
vincus  fpiritSf  cilsy  acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menfl:ruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and 
of  animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  diflTolves  only  a  determinate  quan- 
tity, though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another;  and  being 
thus  saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame 
fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities 
of  water  which  different  falts  require  for  their  diflblution :  Mr. 
Eller  has  given  a  large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  of  Berlin  for  the  ye^r  1750,  frorn  which  the  following 
table  is  extradled. 

Eight   ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  •difl'olved 

Of  Refined   Sugar  -  -  -  . 

Green  Vitriol  -  -  -  - 

Blue  Vitriol         -         -         .         -         , 
White  Vitriol         -        -         ,         .         - 
Epfom  Salt         -         _         -         -         - 
Purified  Nitre         -         -         -         -       - 

Soluble  Tartar         -  -  -  - 

Common  Salt         -         -         -         -         - 

Sal  gemmae         -  _         _         -         - 

Sal  catharticus  Glauberi         -         -         « 
Seignette's  Salt  -  -  -         - 

Alum         ------ 

Sal  ammoniac         -         -         -         -       - 

Vitriolated  Tartar         -         .         -         - 
Salt  of  Hartiliorn         -         -         - 
Sugar  of  Lead  -  -  -         - 

Cream  of  Tartar         -         -         -         - 

Borax        -        -      ^         -  - 
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Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe  ex- 
periments, it  is  not  to  be  exped^ed,  that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral 
falts,  foluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found 
cxadly  the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in  their 
folubility,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfection,  and 
drynefs :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  compound  falts  in  general, 
differ  remarkably  in  this  refpeCl,  accerding  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
impregnated  with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitnolated  tartar, 
perfedly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  folution  :  the  matter 
which  remains  in  making  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre  (See  Part  JII. 
Chap.viii.  Se6l.  6.)  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and  it  difTolves 
fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is  obliged  to  brf  ak  the  retort  in  order 
to  get  it  out;  but  on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  difTolves 
with  eafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-propor- 
tion of  acid  in  this  preparation,  and  we  frequently  find  in  the 
fhops,  under  the  name  of  vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait. 
The  degree  of  heat  occafions  alfo  a  notable  difference  in  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  fait  taken  up:  in  very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of  water 
will  diffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre ;  whereas,  in  warm 
weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three  ounces  or  more. 
To  thefe  circumflances  are  probably  owing,  in  great  part,  the  re- 
markable differences  in  the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  de- 
termined by  different  authors  :  it  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is 
lefs  affedted  in  its  folubility,  by  a  variation  of  heat,  than  any 
ether,  water  in  a  temperate  flate  diffolving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as 
very  hot  water;  and  accordingly  this  is  the  fait  in  which  the 
different  experiments  agree  the  beft :  in  the  experiments  of 
Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a 
reduction  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  exa€l:ly  the  fame,  viz.  three 
ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water ;  Dr.  Brownrigg  makes  the 
quantity  of  fait  a  little'  more ;  Dr.  Grew,  a  dram  and  a  fcruple 
more;  and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  table,  four  drams  more; 
fo  that  in  the  trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in 
different  circumftances,  the  greatefl  difference  is  only  one-fixth  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  fait;  whereas  in  fome  other  falts  there  are 
differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the  ex- 
periments, from  which  the  table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the 
temperature  of  between  40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
inometer ;  or  above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval 
between  freezing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  :  the  firft  is  takea 
from  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 
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Chap.  4.  Sohition. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diflblved 

Of  fixt  alkaline  Salt         ...  above 

Sal  diureticus         -,-•-- 
Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 

Sugar   of  Milk 

Eflential  Salt  of  Sorrel         .  .         -         - 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
fait,  yet  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  flill  diflblve  fome  por- 
tion of  another ;  and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe, 
it  will  ft  ill  take  up  a  third,  without  letting  go  any  of  the  former. 
The  principal  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made, 
relative  to  pharmaceutic  fubje£ts,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from  Grewj  and  the  others 
from  Eller. 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight 

fully  faturated  with 
Nitre  -  -  -  - 
Common  Salt  -  - 
Nitre  -  -  -  - 
Common  Salt  -  - 
Volatile  Alkali  -  - 
Sal  ammoniac  -  - 
Soluble  Tartar  -  - 
Vitriolated  Tartar  - 
Glauber's  Salt   -    - 

Epfom  Salt 

Borax    -     -     -^    - 

In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  which  water  is  a  mcn- 
ftruum  for,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  there 
is  no  determinate  point  of  faturation  :  the  water  unites  readily 
with  any  proportions  of  them,  forming  with  different  quantities, 
liquors  of  different  confiftencies.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewifc, 
when  alTifted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  am- 
moniacum  and  myrrh;  the  folutions  of  which,  though  imper* 
FECT,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid,  and  of  a  milky  hue, 
are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine.  It 
mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not 
with  oils,  but  imbibes  fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  effential 
oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tafte. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  menftruum  of  the  eflential  oils, 
refms  and  camphor  of  vegetables ;  of  the  pure  diitilled  oils,  and 

feveral 


diflblved  afterwards                  | 

Sal  ammoniac    10 

Nitre 10 

Fixt  Alkali   -    7 
Nitre,  near   -    2 

Sal  ammoniac   2 
Common  Salt  -  2 
Fixt  Alkali  -  -  ai 

Nitre 4 

Common  Salt     2^ 

Nitre 2 

Fixt  Alkali    -    2 
Nitre  -  -  .  -    i 
Sugar  -  -  -  -    6 
Fixt  Alkali    -    2 

Sugar    -  -  -  -  2 
Sugar I 
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fevcral  of  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals;  of  fome 
mineral  bituminous  fubftanccs,  as  of  ambergris;  andoffoaps,  though 
it  does  not  a6l  upon  the  exprefled  oil  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  of  which 
foap  is  compofed  ;  whence,  if  foap  contains  any  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of  this  menftruum, 
be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  difTolves,  by  the  affiftance  of 
heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts ;  and,  more  readily,  the  neutral  ones, 
compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  di- 
ureticufi,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait 
of  amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and  with  acids ;  not  with 
alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  diflblve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats, 
mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  parti- 
larly  lead.  The  exprefled  oils  are,  for  mod  of  thefe  bodies,  more 
powerful  menftrua,  than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation;  as  the  for- 
mer are  more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a  ftrong  heat, 
which  is,  in  moft  cafes,  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  a£l.  It  is 
faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  diflblve  in  three  ounces  of 
exprefled  oil,  particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but  requires  fix  ouncesi 
of  eflTential  oil,  as  that  ef  turpentine. 

All  ACIDS  diflTolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic 
fubftances.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  a6lion  upon 
thefe  lafl: ;  one  difTolving  only  fome  particular  metals ;  and  another, 
pthers. 

The  vegetable  acids  difTolve  a  confiderable  quantity  of  zinc, 
jron,  copper,  lead  and  tin ;  and  extract  fo  much  from  the  me- 
tallic part  of  antimony,  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic:  they 
difTolve  lead  more  readily,  if  the  metal  is  previoufly  calcined  by 
fire,  than  in  its  metallic  llate. 

The  marine  acid  difTolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  though 
it  fcarce  adts  on  any  other  metallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with 
them  all  except  gold :  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cau- 
ftic  of  the  fhops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  me- 
tallic part  of  antimony,  efFedted  by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form 
of  fume,  to  the  fubjedts,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  Itrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menflruum  of  all  metallic  fub- 
ftances, except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony;  of  which 
two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diflblves  zinc  and 
iron :  in  its  concentrated  ftate,  and  affifled  by  a  boiling  heat,  it 
may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  im perfectly  difTolve,  moft  of  the  other 
metals. 

Al-. 
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Alkaline  foW^  diflblve oils,  refinous fubftances,  and  fulphur. 
Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quicklime ;  in- 
ftances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  com- 
mon cauftic.  Thus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones,  and 
other  folid  parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  pofiefs  the  vir- 
tues of  the  body  diflblvedj  whilft  oils  generally  (heathe  itsadlivity; 
and  acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  are  the  proper  menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  cafily  efFe£led,  by  pouring 
the  menftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diflblved,  and  fufFering  them  to 
Hand  together,  for  fome  time,  expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A 
ftrong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to  perform  their  office ;  nor  will  acids  aft  on  fome  metallic  bodies 
without  its  afiiftance.  The  adlion  of  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
Urua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat ;  though  the  quan- 
tity, which  they  afterwards  keep  diflblved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
by  this  means  increafed:  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up, 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when 
the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again :  this  at  leafl  is  mofl  commonly  the 
cafe,  though  there  may  be  fome  inftances  of  the  contrary. 

The  aftion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diflblve,  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  heat,  efFervefcence,  and  a  copious  dif- 
charge  of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arife  during  thediflblution  of 
fome  metals  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable :  hence  in  the 
preparation  of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is  made  in  a 
narrow-mouthed  veflel,  left,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a  candle, 
the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moifture  of 
the  air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixt  alkaline  falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neu- 
tral kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or 
of  foluble  earths  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  me- 
tallic falts,  on  being  expofed,  for  fome  time,  to  a  moift  air,  gra- 
dually attraft  its  humidity,  and,  at  length,  become  liquid.  Some 
fubftances,  not  diftoluble  by  the  application  of  water  in  its  grofler 
form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow 
aftion  of  the  aereal  moifture.  This  procefs  is  termed  deliquia- 

TION. 

S  E  C  T.    II. 

Extra£fion, 

TH  E  llquorS  which  diflblve  certain  fubftances  in  their  pure 
ftate,  ferve  likewife  to  extra5i  them  from  admixtures  of  other 
matter.     Thus  ratified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  menftiuum  of  eflemial 
I  oils 
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oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vege- 
tables; as  water  does  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline;  the 
ina(Stive  earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  ex- 
tra£ts  likewife  from  many  plants,  fubftances,  which  by  themfelves 
it  has  little  effect  upon  ;  even  eflential  oils  being,  as  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of 
gummy  and  faline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  moft 
of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extraction  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  steeping  the 
fubjeCt  in  its  appropriated  menflruum,  in  the  cold;  or  digesting 
or  CIRCULATING  them,  in  a  moderate  warmth;  or  infusing 
the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fufFering  them  to  fland  in  a 
covered  vefiel  till  grown  cold  ;  or  adlually  boiling  them  together 
for  fome  time. 

The  term  digeftion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration,  and  in  this 
cafe  the  procefs  is  diredted  to  be  performed  without  heat :  where  this 
circumftance  is  not  exprefled,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of 
heat.  Circulation  differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this;  that  thefteam, 
into  which  a  part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is,  by  means 
of  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  veflels,  condenfed  and  conveyed  back 
again  upon  the  fubjedl.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs 
{ot  ,bolthead)  Florence  flafk,  or  the  like;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  vejfel^  by  inverting  another  into  the 
mouth,  and  fecuring  the  juncture  with  a  piece  of  wet  bladder.  A 
fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  is  very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  efFedlually  ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfing  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top :  in  a  veflel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we  know  of,  may  be  boiled  with- 
out any  confiderable  lofs :  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  likewife  free 
from  an  inconvenience,  which  may,  in  fome  cafes,  attend  the 
other,  of  the  uppermoft  vefiel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the 
long-necked  matrafles,  here  recommended,  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear;  a  long  glafs  pipe  may  be  occafi- 
onally  luted  to  the  ftiorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction  ;  but  by  this  means  proves  as 
injurious  to  fome  fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  menftruum  to  take 
up  their  grofler  and  more  ungrateful  parts  ;  as  it  is  neceftary  for  en- 
abling it  to  extradt  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  or  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors,  without  a  boiling  heat, 
whilft  even  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to 
the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  benedi£tus  :  this  plant,  which  infufed  in 
boiling,  or  digefted  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous 
tafte,  fo  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting ;  yields 
to  the  cold  element  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter,  the  moft  elegant 
ilomachic  of  the  fhops. 

As 
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As  heat  promotes  the  diflblving  power  of  liquids ;  fo  cold,  on 
the  other  hand,  diminifhes  it.  Hence  tindures,  or  extractions 
made  by  a  confiderable  heat,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their 
contents,  and  thus  become  proportionably  weaker  j  a  circum- 
ftance  which  deferves  particular  regard. 


SECT.     III. 

*  Depuration, 

THERE  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifying  li- 
quors from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf  is 
more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lels 
gravity. 

Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities, 
upon  ftanding  at  reft  for  fome  time,  in  a  cool  place;  and  may  then 
be  DECANTED,  or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veffel. 

Glutinous,  undtuous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  by 
a  fuitable  heat ;  when  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom;  the  lighter  arifmg  to  the  furface,  to  be  despumated  or 
fcummed  off. 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freely 
to  the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface;  they 
may  befeparated  in  great  meafure  by  colature  through  ftrainers 
of  linen,  woollen  or  other  cloth;  and  more  perfectly  by  filtra- 
tion through  a  foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  this  ufe. 

The  grey  paper  which  covers  pill- boxes  as  they  come  from 
abroad,  is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe:  it  does  not  eafily. break 
when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  it,  which 
the  reddifli  fort,  called  hlojjhm  paper,  frequently  does.  The  paper 
is  fupported  by  a  funnel,  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome  ftraws  or 
fmall  ilicks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides,  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  from  preffing  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow 
room  for  the  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of 
wire  is  put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  glafs  funnel,  with  ridges  down  its  fides,  made  on 
purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  un6luous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  pafs  through 
the  pores  of  a  filter  or  ftrainer,  are  clarified,  by  beating  them 
up  with  whites  of  eggs,  which  concreting  or  growing  hard  when 
heated,  and  entangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  furface : 
the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled,  till  the  fcum  begins  to  break, 
when  the  vefiel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off, 
and  the  liquor  paffed  through  a  flannel, bag. 

Decan- 
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Dccantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  moft  of 
the  medicated  liquors  that  (land  in  need  of  purification.  Defpuma- 
tion  and  clarification  very  rarely  have  place ;  fince  thefe,  along 
with  the  impurities  of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal 
parts.  Thus,  if  the  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diaco- 
dium,  be  folicitoufly  fcummed  or  clarified  (as  fome  have  been 
accuflomed  to  do)  the  medicine  will  Jofe  almoft  all  that  the  pop- 
pies communicated,  and  inflead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turn  out  little 
other  than  a  plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering; 
paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour :  and  hence  in 
filtering  fine  bitters,  or  other  liquors,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  pri- 
mary confequence,  the  part  which  pafTes  through  firfl  ought  to  be 
kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 

SECT.    i\r. 

CryftalUzation. 

WATER,  aflifted  by  heat,  difTolves  a  larger  proportion  of 
faline  fubftances,  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold: 
hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of  the  fait  feparates 
from  the  menftruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
vefTel.  Thefe  concretions,  unlefs  too  haflily  formed  by  the  fudden 
cooling  of  the  liquor,  or  diflurbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  like  caufes,  prove  tranfparent,  and  of  regular  figures^ 
refembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fprig-CRYSTALS. 

Salts,  diflTolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftalline  form,  by  boiling  down 
the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the  re- 
mainder will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait  difTolved  when  grown 
perfedly  cold.  It  is  cuflomary  to  continue  the  evaporation,  till 
the  fait  fhews  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the  hot  water, 
by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  is  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the 
furfacc.  If  large,  beautiful  and  perfeftly-figured  cryfials  are  requir- 
ed, this  point  is  fomewhat  too  late:  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to 
coalefce  whilft  confiderably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a  cold 
place,  its  particles  v/ill  run  too  haftily  and  irregularly  together;  the 
pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling  down  through  the  liquor,  and  thus 
proving  a  farther  difturbance  to  the  regularity  of  the  cryflalliza* 
tion. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfedion,  the  evaporation 
miift  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of 
the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  difcover  cryflalline  fila- 
ments. When  this  mark  of  fumcient  exhalation  appears,  the  vefl^el 
is  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  left  warm,  but 
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not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  acccfs 
of  cold  air,  and  confequently  the^  formation  of  a  pellicle. 

All  the  alkaline  falts  are  excluded  from  this  operation ;  fixt  al- 
kalies never  afluming  a  cryftalline  form ;  and  the  volatile  ones  cf- 
caping  before  the  menftruum  exhales.  Some  even  of  the  neutral 
kind,  particularly  thofe,  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are 
the  bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not 
to  exhibit  any  appearance  of  cryftallization,  unlefs  fome  other  fub- 
ftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a  greater  affinity.  The 
table  of  affinity  fhews,  that  fuch  a  fubftance  is  fpirit  of  wine  5  by 
the  prudent  addition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely 
from  the  menftruum,  and  form  hrge  and  beautiful  cryftals,  fcarcc 
obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpi- 
rit; left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cryftallization,  the  bafis 
of  the  fait  be  haftily  precipitated  in  a  powdery  form.  One-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a  fuffi- 
cient,  and  in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantitie$  of  water  to  keep  them 
diftblved :  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in 
thi«  fluid,  they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallize  at  different 
periods  of  the  evaporation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed, 
not  only  from  fuch  impurities,  as  water  is  not  capable  of  diffolv- 
ing  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a  filter,  but  likewife  from 
admixtures  of  one  another;  that  which  requires  moft;  water  XM 
•liiTolve  in,  fhooting  firft  into  cryftals. 

S  E  C  T.    V, 

Preciptation, 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions, 
by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubftance,  with 
which  either  the  menftruum,  or  the  body  diffolved,  have  a  greater 
affinity  than  they  have  with  one  another. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds;  one,  where  the  fub- 
ftance fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occafions  that 
before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down;  the  other,  in  which  it  unites 
with  the  diffolved  bodv,  and  falls  alons  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of 
the  firft  we  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids ;  of  the  fecond,  in  the  preci- 
pitation of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fea  fait,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubje6ts  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily 
appear  from  infpe6lion  of  the  table  of  affinity.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming it  is  fofimple,  as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  particular  di- 
rections i 
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re£lions ;  no  more  being  required,  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by 
degrees,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation* 
When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edul- 
corated, that  is,  waftied  in  feveral  frefli  parcels  of  water,  and 
afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants^  as  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron^ 
they  ought  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy 
matter  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diflblve,  and  con- 
fequently  the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubftance  to  be 
precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  additional  one  difiblving  and  tak- 
ing its  place.  The  feparated  powder,  oftentimes,  inftead  of  falling 
to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant;  from  which  it  muft  be 
occafionally  fhaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally 
the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  be 
made  of  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when 
fixt  alkaline  fait  is  diffolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diffolved  in 
this  lixivium;  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neutra- 
lizing the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diffolved  :  confe- 
quently,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  acid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated, 
that  is,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cry- 
ftallization,  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  nxt 
alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartv*  In  like  manner,  if  the  preci- 
pitation is  made  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  re- 
covered from  the  liquor ;  if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  fpi^ 
ritus  falls  marini  coagulatus  j  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the 
fai  diureticus, 

SECT.     VI. 

Evaporation. 

THIS  is  a  third  method  of  recovering  folld  bodies  from  their     J 
folutions,  effected  by  the  means  of  heat ;   which  evaporating 
the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing  it  off  in  fteam,  the  matter  which  was 
diffolved  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubftances 
which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum,  or  which  will  not  ex- 
hale by  the  heat  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid ;  as  the 
folutions  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  ;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other 
inodorous  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ;  and  of  many 
refmous  and  odorous  fubflances  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
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Water  cxtra£ls  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs, 
almoft  as  perfectly  as  redified  fpirit  of  wine ;  but  the  aqueous 
infuflons  are  far  from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs,  with 
thofe  made  in  fpirit;  water  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and 
flavour  of  the  fubjedt,  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  be- 
hind it.  Thus  a  watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation  the 
Tmell,  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  herb  ;  whilft  a  tindure  drawn  with 
pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a  thick  balfamic  liquid, 
or  folid  gummy-refm,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefc  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  muft  be 
had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  ; 
otherwife  the  matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and 
contrad  a  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte  ;  this  burnt  flavour  is  called 
an  empyreuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  fl:irring  during  the 
evaporation  5  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  fur- 
face  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle  which  impedes  the 
fiarther  evaporation.  More  particular  directions  for  performing  this 
operation  to  the  greateft  advantage,  will  be  given  hereafter  in  the 
fecond  part* 

SECT.     VII, 

Dijlillation, 

IN  the  foregoing  operation,  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  fleam 
or  vapour,  which  is  fufFered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the 
bufinefs  of  this  is  to  colle6l  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the 
(learn  is  received  in  proper  vefl^els,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fub- 
je6t  is  contained^  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a  fluid 
form  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  :  by  the  one,  the  more  fub- 
tile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofl'er  ;  by 
the  other,  liquids,  incorporated  with  folid  bodies,  are  forced  out 
from  them  by  vehemence  of  fire. 

To  the  firft  belong,  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpi- 
rit from  vinous  liquors ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  adlive  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles as  are  capable  of  being  extracted  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  ariflng  along  with  their  fteam. 

As  boiling  water  extradts  or  diflblves  the  efl^ential  oils  of  vege- 
tables, whilft  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubje^t,  with- 
out faturation,  but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall 
proportion  of  them  in  their  pure  ftate ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only 
fubftances,  contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally  vo-r 
latile  in  that  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  it  is  in  them,  that  the  virtues 
of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  all  plants  re- 
fide  ;   it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregnated,  by  diftillation, 
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with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables  :  that  this  impreg- 
nation is  limited,  the  oil  arifmg  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limi- 
tation ;  hence  greateft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilled 
aqueous  liquor,  and  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either 
finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the  furface  :  that  consequently 
infufions  and  diftilled  waters  are  greatly  different  from  one  another  : 
that  the  firft  may  be  rendered  ftronger  and  ftronger  by  pouring  the 
liquor  on  frclli  parcels  of  the  fubjedt ;  but  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
in  like  manr.er  improved  by  cohobating^  or  rediftilling  them  from 
frefii  ingredients.     See  Part  II.  Chap.  v.  Sedt  2. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil  with  a  lefs 
heat,  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ;  as  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
not  fufceptible  of  this  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  this  menftruum  to- 
tally diffulves  thefe  oils  in  their  pure  ftate :  it  follows,  that  fpirit 
elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vegetables  than  water ;  but  that  never- 
thelefs  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  ail  that  it  does  elevate,  per- 
fectly diftx)lved,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  prove  as  ftrongof  the  fubje£t 
as  the  diftilled  water. 

The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  diftilling  fpirits,  waters  and  oils, 
confifts  of  ay?///,  or  copper  veft^el,  for  containing  the  fubje£t,  on 
which  is  luted  a  large  head  with  a  fwan  neck.  The  vapour  arifing 
into  the  head,  is  thence  conveyed  through  a  worm^  or  long  fpiral 
pipe,  placed  in  a  veftel  of  cold  water  called  a  refrigeratory ;  and 
being  there  condenfed,  runs  down  into  a  receiver.  In  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work,  we  fhall  give  fome  improvements  in  this  appa- 
ratus for  particular  purpofes ;  with  directions  for  performing  the 
feveral  procefl'es  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  eva- 
poration cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation,  properly  depurated  and  infpiflated,  will  yield  the  fame 
extracts  as  thofe  prepared  from  the  tindture  or  decocSlion  of  the  fub- 
je6t  made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe ;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  col- 
Je(5ting  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the  other  the  more  fixt ;  fo  that 
where  one  fubje£l  contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may 
thus  be  obtained  diftind,  without  one  being  injured  by  the  procefs 
which  collects  the  other. 

The  rubje(Sts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  quickfilver ;  which  as  they  require  a  muck  ftronger  degree  of 
heat  to  elevate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo  they 
likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  a6tion  of  the  fire. 
The  diftillation  of  thefe  is  performed  in  low  glafs  veftTels,  called 
from  their  neck  being  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts:  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  neck  a  receiver  is  luted,  which  ftanding  without  the  fur- 
nace. 
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nace,  the  vapours  fooh  condenfe  in  it,  without  the  ufe  of  a  re- 
frigeratory :  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  efFe6^,  fome  are  accuftom- 
cd,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionally 
applying  wet  cloths  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  vcfld 
of  cold  waten 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  lluggifli,  or  ftrongly  re- 
tained by  a  fixt  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of 
the  retort.  Thefe  are  mofl  commodioufly  diftilled  in  ftreight-neck- 
ed  earthen  veflels,  called  tongmccks,  laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that  thd 
vapour  pafTes  ofF  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  receiver  is 
luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  furnace  :  in  this  manner, 
the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  diftilled.  The  matter  which  remains  in 
the  retort  or  longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly  called 
caput  ?nortuum. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  elafiic  air  is  frequently 
generated  ;  which,  unlefs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blows  off,  or 
burfts  the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be 
prevented,  by  flowly  raifmg  the  fire  ;  but  more  effectually,  by  leav- 
ing a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt 
with  a  wooden  plug ;  or  inferting  at  the  juncture  an  upright  pipe 
of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fleam  of  the  diltiiling  liquor  may  not  be 
able  to  rife  to  the  top. 

SECT.  viii. 

Suhlimation, 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of 
being  fepa rated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the 
foregoing  procefs ;  fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubje(Sled  to  a  fimi- 
Jar  treatment.  Fluids  arefaid  to  dijiil,  and  (o\\<ls  to  fubH?ne  ;  though 
fometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the 
fubliming  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
fublimate  ;   if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers* 

The  principal  fubieds  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline 
falts ;  neutral  falts  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal 
ammoniac  ;  the  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine ;  mercu- 
rial preparations  ;  and  fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile 
are  frequently  made  to  fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones : 
thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fiores  martiales. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clofe  veffels,  rife  but  little  way,  and 
adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veffel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a 
receiver  or  condenfer  is  lefs  neceffary  here  than  in  the  preceding 
operation ;  a  Angle  veffel,  as  a  matrafsy  or  tall  vial^  or  the  like, 
being  frequently  fufHcient.     The  moft  commodious  apparatus  for 
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the  fubllmatlon  of  particular  fubftances,  and  the  mod  advantageous 
method  of  condu(Aing  the  feveral  proceffes,  will  be  delivered  in 
the  fecond  part. 

SECT.     IX. 

Exprejfion.  ' 

TH  E  prefs  Is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the  juices  of 
fucculent  herbs  and  fruits ;    and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unc- 
tuous feeds  and  kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well 
beat  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed. 
The  fubje£l  is  then  included  in  a  hair  bag,  and  prefTed  betwixt 
wooden  plates,  in  the  common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice 
runs  from  it.     See  Part  III.  Chap.  ii. 

The  exprefTion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  juices  ;  only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubftituted  to  the 
wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubjeft  is  well  pounded,  and 
included  in  a  ftrong  canvas  bag,  betwixt  which  and  the  plates  of 
the  prefs  a  hair  cloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  un£luous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninju- 
red, by  this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat ;  which 
though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame 
time  imprefl'es  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to 
grow  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefTed  from  aromatic  fubftances  generally  carry  with 
them  a  portion  of  their  eflential  oil :  hence  the  fmell  and  flavour 
of  the  exprefl^ed  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely 
found  impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjedl : 
oil  of  muftard  feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony, 
as  that  of  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  muftard  ren^aining  entire 
in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreinon. 

SECT.    X. 

E^ftccalion. 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying 
rnoift  bodies  :  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by 
heat;  in  the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubftances, 
whofe  foft  and  fpongy  texture  adapts  thent  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  in- 
timately combined  with,  or  diflblved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables 
and  their  juices,  require  the  firft  :  fuch  as  are  only  fuperficially 
.'mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indiflbluble  powders  are  ground  with 
water,  are  cgir.modioufly  feparated  from  it  by  the -fecond. 

Vegetables 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natu- 
ral warmth  of  the  air:  the  afTiftance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat 
may,  neverthelefs,  in  general,  be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantage- 
oufly  had  recourfe  to.  By  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  ten- 
der flowers  may  be  dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any  confi- 
derable  lofs,  either  pf  their  odour  or  lively  colour  ;  which  would, 
both,  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed,  by  a  more  flow  exiiccation 
in  the  air.  Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind, 
as  horfe-radilh,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this 
procefs,  however  carefully  performed  :  but  far  the  greater  number 
retain  them  unimpaired,  and  oftentimes  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient,  by  that  of  a  water- bath, 
or  an  oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently 
boiled  till  they  begin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  forego- 
\ng',  this  procefs,  termed  inspissation  or  evaporation,  has 
been  fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum  root, 
briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  feparate,  upon 
ftanding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part,  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims  above  it :  this  laft  is 
to  be  poured  oflF,  and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth  :  pre- 
parations of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called  F^cuLiE  ;  that  of 
the  wild  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the  only  one 
which  praftice  now  retains. 

Indiflbluble  bodies  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  confiflience, 
may  be  eaflly  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them 
on  a  chalk  Jhne^  or  fome  powdered  chalk  prefl'ed  into  a  fmooth 
mafs,  which  readily  imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity 
pf  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be 
fe|)arated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

SECT.    XI, 

Comminution* 

COMMINUTION  Is  the  bare  redu£lIon  of  folld  coherent  bodies 
into  fmall  particles  or  powder.    The  methods  of  efFe6ling  this 
jirp  various,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubje£l. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and 
mixtures  of  thefc  with  fomewhat  moift  ones,  are  eafily  pulve- 
RiZEp  in  a  moriqr. 

For  very  light,  dry  fubftances,  refms,  and  the  root?  of  a  tenaci- 
ous texture,  the  rnortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with 
a  little  fweet  oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added : 
this  prevents  the  finer  powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  ofl^,  and 
the  others  from  cohering  under  the  peftle.     Camphor  is  moft  com- 

£  3  modioufly 
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modioufly  powdered,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  re£lified  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
&;c.  are  rnoft  convenient)}'  rafpedr,  and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nut- 
megs, pafTed  through  a  grate-'. 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal, 
flint,  &c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  ;  that  is,  by  heat- 
ing thern  red-hot,  and  quenching  them  in  water;  by  repeating  this 
procefs  a  few  times,  moft  of  the  hard  ftones  become  eafily  pulve- 
rable.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones  ;  left,  inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  wc 
produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  in  their  natural 
ftate,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily 
divided  into  fmall  particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  offi- 
cinal method  of  pulverizing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant 
of  its  beginning  to  return  into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  brifkly  fhaking  it 
in  a  wooden  box.  The  comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner, 
is  termed  by  the  metaiUirgifts  granulation. 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced 
into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diftLlving  them  in  boiling  water, 
fetting  the  folution  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  during  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles, 
disjoined  by  the  fluid,  from  reuniting  together  into  larger  mafles. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs  by  triturat- 
ing, or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  mortar.  Such 
as  are  not  diflbluble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that 
fluid,  are  moiftened  with  it  into  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  and 
LEVIGATED,  Of  ground,  on  a  flat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate  ;  or 
where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  mills  made 
for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  fimple  operations  of  phar- 
macy, has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effeds.  The  re- 
fmous  purgatives,  when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in 
the  animal  fluids,  and  confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs 
irritating,  than  in  their  groflTer  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  difcovers  little  medicinal 
virtue,  if  levigated,  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtility,  proves  a  power- 
ful alterative  in  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in 
the  lighteft  fluids  *,  for  a  Jonger  or  fliqrter  time,  according  to 

their 

*  Some  attribute  this  efTeiSl  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  body  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  pecuhar  virtues  of  certain 
fljedicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 

gravity. 
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their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  ^re  furnifhed 
with  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and 
a  method  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  groiTer, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  elutrjation,  or  ivajhing  over. 
See  Part  III.  Chap.  i. 

SECT,    xir, 

Fujion, 

FUSION  is  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity 
by  fire.  Almoft  all  natural  fubftances,  the  pure  earths,  and 
the  folid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper 
degrees  of  fire;  fome  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  whilft  others  require 
its  utmoft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubftances,  liqukfy  in  a 
gentle  warmth  ;  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  inineral  bitumens, 
require  a  heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport,  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  common  fait,  nitre,  require  a  red,  or  almoft  white  heat  to 
MELT  them  ;    and  glafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long 
before  ignition  :  antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red- 
hot,  but  not  before  the  veflel  is  confiderably  fo  :  the  regulus  of 
antimony  demands  a  much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt 
in  a  red  heat;  gold  and  filver  require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper, 
a  bright  white  heat ;   and  iron,  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a  men- 
firuum  for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire. 
Thus  red-hot  filver  melts,  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs 
hot  than  itfelf:  and  thus  if  fteel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out 
of  the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur;  the  fulphur  in- 
ftantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  fteel  to  melt  withrit ;  hence  the 
chalybs  cum  fulphure  of  the  ftiops.  This  concrete,  neverthelefs, 
remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead,  which 
when  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  is  fcarce  to  be 


gravity.  If  thefe  hypothefes  were  juft,  it  ihould  follow,  that  the  mer- 
curial preparations,  by  being  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe  propor- 
tionably  of  their  efficacy ;  and  fo  indeed  mercurius  dulcis;  for  inftance, 
has  been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  fhews,  that  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  cafe  ;^  and  that  comminution  by  no  means  lefTens,  but  rather  in- 
creafes  its  power  :  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtility,  it  pafles 
readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an 
alterative  or  a  fialogogue  ;  whilft  in  a  groffer  form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate 
the  ftoniach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without  being 
conveyed  into  the  blood. 

E  4  perfe6lly 
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perfe£lly  melted  by  a  very  ftrong  fire :  hence  the  method,  defcribed 
in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc,  a  metal  which  fulphur  has  no 
effect  upon,  from  the  lead  fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fufion 
with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the 
calces  and  glafles  prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diftin£^ 
upon  the  furface,  and  form  what  is  called  scoria  or  drofs, 
Where  the  quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal, 
it  is  moft  commodioufly  feparated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a 
conical  mould:  the  pure  metal  or  regulus,  though  fmall  in 
quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height  in  the  lower  narrow 
part  of  the  cone^  and  when  congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  froni 
the  fcoriae  by  a  hammer.  The  mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed, 
or  rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out  j  and 
thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  tp  prevent  the  explofion  which  fome- 
times  happens  from  the  fudden  contact  of  melted  metals  witl^ 
xxioiil  bodies. 

SECT.    XIIL 

Calcination* 

Y  calcination  is  underftoo^,  the  redu^Vioii  of  folid  bodies,  by 
the  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  ftate,  ac- 
companied with  a  change  of  their  quality  j  in  which  laft  refpe^tj, 
this  procefs  differs  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong,  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  otherwife  called  ustion,  incineration,  or  concre- 
MATION  ;  and  the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder,  which  in 
the  fire  either  does  not  melt,  or  vitrifies,  that  is,  runs  into 
glafs. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by  keep- 
ing them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  admiflion  of  air  is 
efTentially  necefiary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  5  and  hence^ 
when  the  furface  of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this 
muft  be  taken  ofi^,  or  raked  to  one  fide ;  otherwife,  the  remaind- 
er, excluded  from  the  air,  will  not  undergo  the  change  intend- 
ed. If  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  that  does  not  con- 
tain a  mineral  acid,  be  fufFered  to  fall  into  the  veflel,  the  effect 
expedled  from  this  operation  will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what 
is  already  calcined,  will  be  revived  or  reduced  ;  that  is,  it  will 
return  into  its  metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  to  melt  in,  calcine 
with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  is  fuiHcient  to  make  them  flow. 
Hence  the  burning  or  scorification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper 
veflels,  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  confiderable  fire  without  defence 

from 
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from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  calclnable  by  any  degree 
of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes ;  neverthelefs,  the 
weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 
The  antimonial  regulus  gains  about  one-eleventh  part  of  its 
weight;  zinc,  fometimes  one-tenth;  tin,  above  one-fixth  ;  and 
lead,  in  its  converfion  into  minium,  oftentimes  one-fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercury 
excepted)  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  conjundlion  with  any  inflammable  fubftances,  extricates 
their  inflammable  matter,  and  burfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompa- 
nied with  a  hifling  noife :  this  procefs  is  ufually  termed  defla- 
gration or  DETONATION. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcorlas  are  revived  into  their  metallic 
ftate,  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter. 
They  are  all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpedtive  metals 
themfelves  ;  and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in 
the  ftrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces. 
The  additions,  called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting  the  fufion, 
^confifl:  chiefly  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  :  a  mixture  of  alkaline  fait 
with  inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing  Jiux^  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx 
into  fufion  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a  mixture  is  com- 
monly prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  tartar  ; 
by  grinding  them  well  together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a 
bit  of  coal,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  vefl^el,  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn,  till  they  are  changed  into  a  black 
alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux  of  the 
chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour,  the  black  Jiux.  Metallic 
calces,  or  fcoriae,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  com- 
pound, and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire,  in  a  clofe  covered  crucible, 
melt,  and  refume  their  metallic  form ;  but  though  they  received  aa 
jncreafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination,  tl)e  revived  metal  is  always 
found  to  weigh  confiderably  lefs  than  the  quantity  whiqh  the  calx 
^as  made  from. 
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PART    II. 

THE 

MATERIA    MEDIC  A. 


WRITERS  on  the  materia  medica  have  taken  great 
pains  in  arranging  the  various  articles,  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  into  different  divifions  and  fubdivifions, 
according  to  their  real  or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 
It  has  been  imagined,  that  "  the  whole  materia  medica  is  re- 
*'  ducible  under  the  three  difl:in6lions  of  alteratives,  evacuants,  and 
*'  reJiorattves\  the  firft  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to 
*'  alter  the  conftitution,  without  fenfibly  increafmg  or  diminifh- 
*'  ing  any  of  the  natural  evacuations ;  the  fecond,  whatever  vifi- 
*'  bly  promotes  thofc  difcharges ;  and  the  third,  all  that  contributes 
*'  to  leflen  them,  and  make  the  increafe  greater  than  the  wafte." 
Thefe  divifions  being  too  general,  they  are  broken  into  fubdivifions ; 
and  thefe  again  are  further  divided  into  different  clafTes,  under  more 
reftrained  defiominations,  as  cardiac,  carminative,  hyfteric,  floma- 
chic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  I  am  afraid  that  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  would  require  a  far  more  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  medicines,  than 
has  yet  been  attained  to.  A  juft  and  ufeful  method  of  fimples  is 
fcarcely  to  be  expected,  while  thofe  properties,  on  which  the  me- 
thod is  founded,  are  imperfedtly  known,  and  in  many  articles  only 
Conjedlural. 

In  all  the  arrangements  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon 
this  plan,  there  appears  a  flriking  incongruity  among  the  feveral  ar- 
ticles of  which  even  the  ultimate  fubdivifions  are  compofed  ;  fub- 
ftances  extremely  difTimilar  being  clafTed  together,  as  cantharides 
and  tea,  tobacco  and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowllips,  fcurvygrafs  and 
raifins,  arum  root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parfneps,  cinna- 
mon and  nettles,  rafberries  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves 
^nd  coffee,  muftard  feed  and  black  cherries,  &c.  Nor  are  thefe 
incongruities  to  be  laid  always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors ;  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  fyflem  itfelf  rendering  them  often  unavoidable  :  for 
the  particular  effedt,  which  entitles  a  medicine  to  a  particular  clafs, 
may  be  produced  by  fubftances  very  diflimilar,  and  even  oppofite  in 
their  general  powers  :  thus  the  alvine  excretions  are  reftrained  by 
ftarch,  wax,  tormentil  root,  opium  :  among  the  capital  diuretics 
are  cantharides,  nitre,  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fquills.  It  Ihould  feem, 
that  the  method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a  juft  one,  which  re^ 
quires  fubftances  fo  difcordant  to  be  ranked  together ;  and  which 
further  requires  each  of  thefe  fubftances  to  be  ranked  over  again, 
in  other  clafles,  along  with  other  fubftances  to  which  they  arc 
equally  difcordant. 

There  is  alfo  a  material  imperfection  in  this  fcheme,  even  in  the 
primary  divifions.  Steel  and  its  preparations  a£t,  in  different  circum- 
ilances,  both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and  antimony 
afford,  in  their  different  preparations,  both  evacuants  and  altera- 
tives ;  and  there  are  many  other  drugs  which  are  fometimes  ufed 
as  alteratives,  and  fometimes  as  evacuants  :  indeed,  all  evacuants, 
in  diminifhed  dofes,  feem  to  a£l  merely  as  alteratives.  It  (hould  feem 
therefore  that  "  the  divifion  of  the  whole  materia  medica  into  alte- 
*'  ratives,  evacuants,  and  reftoratives,"  is  a  divifion  not  founded 
in  nature,  even  if  there  was  no  objedion  to  the  vague  meaning 
of  the  appellations  themfelves. 

Cartheufer  has  divided  the  materia  medica  on  a  plan  which  appears 
more  rational.  Inftead  of  the  operations  of  medicines  in  the  hu- 
man body,  which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diverfi- 
fied  according  to  the  dofe,  the  preparation,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his  arrangement,  their  more 
fimple,  obvious,  and  conftant  properties,  as  bitternefs,  fweetnefs, 
aftringency,  acidity,  &c.  Having  confidered  the  nature  of  bitter- 
nefs, for  inftance,  in  general,  he  examines  what  effects  medicines 
poffefTed  of  this  property  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  body,  and 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  expeded  to  be  ferviceable,  and 
then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  real  ufe,  but  its  ufe  is  limited  to  a  fmall  part 
of  the  materia  medica.  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal  fimples, 
in  which  we  can  diftinguifh  no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind  9 
there  are  many,  in  which  different  qualities  are  blended  together ; 
and  many,  which  though  fimilar  in  thefe  kinds  of  qualities,  are 
very  diffimilar  in  their  operations  in  the  human  body  :  thus  though 
gentian  and  aloes  agree  in  having  a  bitter  tafte,  and  fugar  and  manna 
in  being  fweet,  their  medicinal  virtues  are  refpeCliveiy  very  different. 
Accordingly  the  author  is  obliged  in  fome  cafes  to  depart  from  his 
general  plan,  and  found  the  divifion  on  the  medical  effeds :  he  makes 
tone  clafs  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another  of  vaporofe  inebri* 
ants  and  narcotics  :  this  laft  clafs  confifts  of  tobacco,  elder-flowers, 
faffron,  opium,  and  poppy  feeds,  fubftances  certainly  very  difcor- 
dsmt  m  all  their  qualities  that  relate  to  medicinal  intentions.  la 
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In  this  work,  inftead  of  attempting  a  medicinal  diftrlbution  of 
the  fimples,  which  I  apprehend  not  to  be  pradicable  to  any  good 
purpofe,  and  which,  as  hitherto  executed,  feems  more  likely  to 
miflead  tlie  reader  than  to  promote  true  knowledge,  I  {hall  take 
them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  and  even  in  this  order  we 
{hall  feldom  perhaps  find  fubftances  more  diffimilar  come  together, 
than  thofe  which  have  been  joined  into  one  clafs  by  fome  of  the 
fyftematic  writers.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  premife  fomc 
general  obfervations  on  certain  clafles  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer's 
manner,  and  thus  to  preferve  the  lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his 
plan,  with  fome  amendments. 

Acids. 

f  native ;  as  forrel,  wood  forrel,  juice  of 

I      lemons,  oranges,  barberries  and  other 
Clafs  I.  Vegetable^     fruits. 

I  produced  by  fermentation  j    as   vinegat^ 

L     and  tartar. 
Clafs  2.  Mineral :  the  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common 

fait. 

THE  medical  effedls  of  acids,  with  medicines  of   the  acrid    or 

duly  diluted  and  given  in  pungent    kind  :     experience    has 

proper  dofes,  are,  to  cool,  quench  fhewn,   that  the  acrid  antifcorbu- 

thirft,  correft  a  tendency  toputre-  tics  have  much  better  effefts  when 

fadlion,  and  allay  inordinate  mo-  thus  managed,    than   when  exhi« 

tions  of  the  blood.     By  thefe  qua-  bited  by  themfelves ;  hence  in  the 

lities,  in  hot  bilious  temperaments  fucci  fcorhutici  of  our  difpenfatcry, 

and  inflammatory  diforders,  they  Seville    orange   Juice   is   ufefully 

frequently  reftrain  immoderat  has-  joined  to  that  of  the  cachlearia  and 

morrhages,  and  promote  the  na-  naflurtium. 

tural  fecretions ;  in  fome  kinds  of  The  mineral  acids  inftantly  coa- 
fevers,  they  excite  a  copious  dia-  gulate  blood  :  the  vegetable  di- 
phorefis,  where  the  warm  medi-  lute  it,  even  when  infpiflated  or 
cines,  called  alexipharmac,  tend  thickened  by  heat ;  in  which  ftate, 
rather  to  prevent  this  falutary  dif-  watery  liquors  will  not  mingle 
charge.  with  it.  Hence  in  fome  fevers. 
Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the  where  water  runs  off  by  the  kid- 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and  neys  almoft  as  pale  and  inlipid  as 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a  fa-  it  was  drank,  vegetable  acids  ren- 
ponaceous  quality  ;  by  means  of  der  the  urine  of  the  due  colour  and 
which  they  attenuate  or  diflblve  quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  deterge  the  fpirit  of  nitre  in  particular)  com- 
veffels ;  and  thus  prove  ferviceable  bined  with  vinous  fpirits,  have 
in  fundry  chronical  diforders.    In-  alikeefFed. 

veterate   fcurvies  have   fometimes  Acids   are  prejudicial  In  cold, 

yielded  to  their  continued  ufe,  ef-  pale,    phlegmatic    habits,    where 

pccially  when  given  in  conjundion  the  vcflels  arc  kx,  the  circulation 
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languid,    bile  deficient,    and  the  continues    in    the    firft    pafTages, 

powerof  digeftion  weak.    In  thefe  occalions  uneafmefs  about  the  flo- 

cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in  mach,  flatulencies,  rometimes  grip- 

the  llomach,  from  milk  and  moft  ing  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  vo- 

Vegetable  foods,  which,  whilft  it  mitings. 

Insipid  earths  f/z/^^/^  j^  absorbing  acids, 

Oyfler  fhells.  Chalk, 

Crabs  claws,  and  ej^es  fo  called.        Some  marles. 
Coral,  red  and  white.  Lime  ftones> 

Pearls,  Marbles, 

Bezoar,  Spars.  , 

THE    virtues    of  thefe    fub-  al vine  feces,  which  arc  fometimeS 

ftances  ar^,  to  abiprb  or  de-  fo  manifeftly    acid   as    to  raife  a 

llroy  acidities  in  the  firll  paflages,  ftrong  efFervefcence  with  alkaline 

and   confequently  to  remove  fuch  falts.     In   thefe   cafes,    and  thefe 

diforders    as    proceed   from    that  only,  the  ufe  of  abfblbent  earths 

caufe.  The  cordial,  alexipharmac,  is  indicated, 
antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues         If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices 

attributed  to  thefe  medicinee,  ap-  in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  are 

pear  to  have  little  foundation  ;  or  apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous 

at  beft,  are  only  fecondary  ones,  matter  ufually  lodged  there,  into 

When  united  with  the  acid,  they  hard    indiflbluble  mafles  ;    whicJ^ 

form  a  neutral  faline  compound,  have  fometimes  been  thrown  up  by 

poffefTing  fome  degree  of  an  ape-  vomit,  or  found  in  the  ftomach  up- 

rient  and  detergent  quality,  though  on  diffedion.     Hence  indigeflion, 

too  inconfiderable  to  be  in  general  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea:,  vomiting, 

regarded.  obftruftions  of   the  bowels,    and 

The     abforbent    earths     were  other    diforders.     Sometimes  the 

all   Grangers   to  medicine  in   the  iiomach  and  inteftines  have  been 

earlier  times ;    and  their  ufe  does  found  lined  with   a    cruft,    as   it 

not  feem  to  have  been  ellablifhed  were,     of   thefe    earthy    bodies j 

before  the  laft  century  ;  when  fome  which  mull:  not  only  have  prevent- 

pradlitioners,  from  an  opinion  that  ed  the  feparation  of  the  gaftric  li- 

jnoft  kinds  of  difeafes  proceeded  quor,  but  likewife  clofed  the  ori« 

from  a  preternatural  acid,   intro-  fices  of  the  ladleal  veflels,  fo  as  to 

duced  a  great  variety  of  antacid  bo-  obftrucSl  the  paffage  of  the  chyle 

«iies,  both  of  the  earthy  and  faline  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
kind  ;  and  very  liberally  exhibit-         Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  pow- 

cd  them  on  almoll  every  occafion.  ders  capable  (without  the  concur- 

II  is  certain  that  in  children,  and  rence  of  any  acid^  of  paffing  the  lac- 
adults  of  a  weak  conllitution,  and  teals  along  with  the  chyle  ;  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  vege-  alledge,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion> 
table  acefcent  kind,  fundry  dif-  that  when  triturated  with  water, 
orders  are  occafioned  by  acidities  ;  they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car- 
thefe  readily  difcover  themfelyes  by  ried  with  it  through  a  Alter  of  pa- 
four  eructations,  the  pale  colour  of  per;  the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
the  face,  and  in  children  by  the  upon  Evaporation,  a  portion  oF 
fpur  iii>ell  and  green  colour  of  the  whitifli  earthy  matter.  This  ex- 
periment 
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periment     (allowing    the     confe-  be  given  with  greater  fafety  than 

qucnce  to  be  juftly  drawn  from  it)  the  animal  abforbents.  Thefe  fub- 

is  itfelf  erroneous  :  the  refiduum  llances,  divelled  of  their  congluti- 

proceeds  from  the  earth  naturally  nating  matter  by  means  of  fire,  ar» 

contained  in  the  water,  not  from  ~'^       ^ '"'         '        '"        ^- 


that  employed  in  the  experiment ; 
for  if  pure  diftilled  water  be  made 
ufe  of,  it  will  leave  no  refiduum, 
though  long  triturated,  or  digefted 
with  the  earth. 

All  thefe    bodies,    particularly 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind,  contain. 


reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or 
limes,  and  thus  become  medicines 
of  a  different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs  and 
horns  of  animals,  conlifl  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  animal 
abforbents  above-mentioned,  but 
combined  in  different  proportions : 


befides  their  purely  alkaline  earth,  the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter 
a  portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An  is  fo  large,  as  to  defend  the  earthy 
inilance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs  part  from  the  aftion  of  weak  acids  ;' 
eyeSf  which  if  macerated  in  the  whilft  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
weaker  acids,  or  the  ilronger  fuf-  tefts  the  gluten  from  being  eafily 
iiciently  diluted  with  water;  the  diffolvedby  watery  liquors.  Hence 
earthy  part  will  be  difTclved,  and  thefe  bodies  in  their  crude  flate, 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of  though  recommended  as  pofTefling 
a  foft  tranfparent  mucilage.     The  fmgular  virtues,  are  not  found  to 


glutinous  fubftance  increafes  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  flo- 
mach  ;  and  hence  thofe  which  con- 
leafl  thereof  fhould  be  pre- 


tain 


ferred  to  the  others.  The  mine- 
ral earths  contain  the  leaft  of  this 
kind  of  matter,  and  fome  of  them 
are  very  eafy  of  folution ;  chalk 
for  inltance ;  which  may  therefore 


have  any  virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  folubili- 
ty,  or  comparative  llrength  of  thefe 
earths ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
arranged  in  the  two  following 
tables,  one  taken  from  Langius, 
and  the  other  from  Homberg. 


^able  of  the  quantity  of  acid  deflroyed  hy  different  abforbents^ 


Some  kinds  of  Limeftones 
Oyfler  fhells 
Chalk 

Shells  of  Garden  Snails 
Calcined  Cray  FiHi 
Pearl 

Tooth  of  the  Sea  Horfe 
Ten  grains  .  Volatile  Salts 
of        \  Fixt  Salts 

Coral,  red  and  white 

Crabs  eyes 

Egglhells 

Mother  of  P^arl 

Crabs  claws 

Jawbone  of  the  Pike  ii(h 


o 


4-1 


o 
o 


ri6oi 

1 20 

100 

ICO 

100 

80 
80 
80 
60 
60 

50 

50 

50 
40 

3^ 


Drops  of 
Spirit  of  Salt, 


Tahle 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  abforhent  earths  folubk  in  acidsi 


1576  grains  of 
diiTolved  of 


'"Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

Oyfter  Ihells 
Hartfhorii 


of 


576   grains 

Spirit  of  Nitre *{  t^'^^'^i^ 

/fiblvedof       '''°^^* 


Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
Slacked  Lime 

"Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

Oyller  fhclls 
Hartfhorn 


Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
^Slaked  Lime 


grains, 
216 
144 
128 

165 
180 

118 
125 
199 
193 

297 
202 
219 
236 
234 

233 
108 
144 
180 
216 


Thefe  experiments  do  not  fuffi- 
ciently  afcertain  the  point  intended 
by  them :  in  the  firft  fett,  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  too  vague  and 
indetermined  :  in  the  fecond,  we 
arc  not  told  whether  the  acid  was 
perfectly  faturated  :  and  in  both, 
the  acids  made  ufe  of  were  fo 
very  different  from  any  that  can 
be  fuppofed  ever  to  exill  in  the 
human  body,  that  little  can  be 
concluded    from    them  with    re- 


gard to  the  medical  effe£ls  of  thefe 
abforbents.  Trial  fhould  have 
been  made  with  the  mild  vegetable 
acids,  as  the  juices  of  certain  fruits, 
four  fermented  liquors  ;  or  rather 
with  four  milk.  Neverthelefs  thefe 
tables,  though  not  fo  perfect  as 
could  be  wifhed,  have  their  ufe 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  can  make 
proper  allowances.  See  the  experi- 
mental hiflory  of  the  materia  me* 
dica,  page  557. 


Earths  not  dissoluble  in  acids ^  or  other  liquors. 

The  earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  claifes  : 

Clafs  I .  Hard  cryJlalUne  earths :  as  the  ruby,  garnet* 
emerald,  fapphire,  hyacinth,  and  other  precious  ftonea  ^ 
cryftal,  flint,  &c. 

THESE  kinds  of  fubftances  attributed  to  them,  by  the  fuperfli- 

were  introduced  into  medi-  tion  of  the  earlier  ages.     Some  of 

cine,  and   many   fabulous  virtues  them  are  Hill  preferved  in  foreign 

3  phar- 
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pharmacopoeias,  but  at  length  very 
juftly  expunged  from  ours,  not- 
withftanding  what  feme  late  wri- 
ters of  repute  fpeak  of  their  medical 
virtue.  Thefe  indifibluble  hard 
bodies  are  not  capable  of  produ- 
cing any  other  efFe£l,  than  by  their 
rigid  angular  particles  (which  tho' 
levigated  with  the  utmort  care,  the 
microfcope  ftill  difcovers  in  them) 
to  offend  or  wound  the  inteftines. 
In  levigation,  they  wear  off  fo 
much  from  the  hardeft  marble  in- 
ftrumcnts,  as  will  equal  or  exceed 
their  own  weight  :  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  we  may  account  for  their 
having  fometimcs  appeared  to  a<fl 
as  abforbents.  Some  of  thefe 
ftones,  expofed  to  a  vehement 
fire,  become  in  fome  meafure  fri- 
able ;  but  neverthelefs  remain  in- 
difibluble.    Moll  of  the  coloured 


ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their 
colour;  and  in  this  ftate,  prove 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
common  cryllal  ;  fuch  arc,  the 
fapphire,  emerald,  amethyfl,  and 
cornelian.  Others  melt  Into  a 
blackifti  vitreous  matter,  from 
which  a  portion  of  iron  is  obtain- 
able by  proper  fluxes ;  as  the  hya- 
cinth and  garnet.  Geoffrey  con- 
cludes from  henCe,  that  thefe 
ftones  really  pofTefs  fome  medical 
virtues,  depending  upon  their  me- 
tallic part ;  but  the  quantity  of 
metallic  matter^  fuflicient  to  give 
them  a  confiderabie  tindl,  is  fo 
exceedingly  fmall,  and  fo  inclof- 
ed  in  a  llony  matter  not  at  all 
foluble  by  any  of  the  known  men- 
ftrua,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any 
poffibility  of  its  adling  in  the  hu- 
man body. 


Clafs  2.  Softer  earths  \  the  talky^  gypfeous,  «W  argillaceous. 


The  talcs  and  gypfums  have 
rarely  been  made  ufe  as  medicines. 
Some  of  the  former,  from  their 
undluous  foftnefs  and  filver  hue, 
ftand  recommended  externally  as 
cofmetics  ;  and  fome  of  the  latter, 
on  little  better  foundation,  inter- 
nally as  aftringents.  But  they  have 
long  been  defervedly  rejedlcd  by 
the  judicious  practitioners.  They 
feem  to  poflefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  (concreting 
with  the  mucus  of  the  ftomach, 
&c.)  without  any  of  their  good 
ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and 
terras  iigillatae  were  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  aftringents 
and  alexipharmacs,  and  fome  of 
them  ftill  continue  in  efteem  ; 
though  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Their 
real  effedls  are,  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiftency  to  the  fluids 


in  the  firft  pafTages,  and  in  ^une 
meafure  defend  the  folids  from 
their  acrimony. 

Moft  of  thefe  bodies  contain, 
befides  the  tenacious  indiffoluble 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
radleriftic,  ( i )  a  portion  of  an  earth 
foluble  in  acids,  fimilarto  thofe  of 
the  firft  fe6lion  ;  (2)  of  acid,  fe- 
parable  by  diftillation  in  a  ftrong 
fire  :  this  acid  is  always  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum  (3). 
The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  re- 
ducible, by  inflammable  fluxes,  in- 
to its  metallic  form.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  firft  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients, thefe  earths  may  be  looked 
upon  in  fome  meafure  as  abforb- 
ent  t  the  acid  appears  to  be 
united  with  a  part  of  the  abforb- 
ent  earth,  into  a  faline  compound, 
approaching  to  an  aluminous  na- 
ture ;  whence  they  have  feme  de- 
P  gree 
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grec  erf  aflringcncy  :  whether  they 
receive  any  peculiar  virtue  from 
the  iron,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  ; 
iince  it  is  in  a  very  crude  Hate, 
and  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a  turbid  liquor,  flippery  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended  ;  the 
fand,  grit,  or  other  grofler  matters 
which  are  often  found  naturally 
mingled  with  them,  fubfiding. 
They  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
acids  from  their  alkaline  earth  ; 


by  codlion  in  water,  from  their 
faline  matter  ;  and  the  coloured 
ones  from  their  iron  by  digeftion 
in  aqua  regis,  the  only  menftruum 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  will 
extradl  the  ferrugineous  matter  of 
argillaceous  and  bolar  earths.  Thus 
purified,  they  have  all  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  and  qualities. 
Expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  lofe 
their  foft  glutinous  quality,  and 
are  reduced  into  hard  mafTes  indif- 
foluble  as  at  firft. 


Glutinous,  vegetable^  and  animal  fuhjiances, 
Clafs  I.  Vegetable. 


Pure  gums : 
Tragacanth, 
Senica, 

The  gums  of  cherry,  plum, 
and  other  European  trees. 

f^  U  M  S  and  mucilages  are  glu- 
VjJT  tinous  vegetable  produdlions, 
ofno  particular  talle  or  fmell,  fo- 
luble  in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 
fpirits,  or  in  oils  :  fee  p.  13.  They 
differ  from  one  another,  only  in 
degree  of  tenacity  :  the  more  te- 
nacious are  called  gums;  thofe 
which  are  lefs  fo,  mucilages.  The 
firil  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  fhrubs  ;  the  latter  are  ex- 
traded  by  art.  Almofl  all  vege- 
table fubllances  contain  fome  por- 


Vegetables   abounding  with  mu- 
cilage ; 
Orchis   roots. 
Althaea  root. 
Quince  feeds,  &c. 

tion  of  thefe,  which  after  the  re- 
finous  part  has  been  extracted  by 
fpirit,  may  be  feparated  from  the 
remaining  matter  by  means  of 
water. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubltances  are,  to  thicken 
the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids 
from  them,  when  grown  fharp  or 
corrofive.  Hence  their  ufe  in  a 
thin  acrimonious  (late  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
intellines  is  abraded. 


Clafs  2.    Aniinal, 


Most  animal  fubflances  (the  fat 
excepted)  contain  a  vifccus  niatter^ 
in  many  refpeds  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, and  capabje.of  being  ex- 
tracted by  firong  codlion  in  water. 

Animal  glues  and  gellies  have 
fhe  general  qualities  of  the  vege- 
t^l)le  gums  and  mucilages ;  with 
this  difference,  that,  the  former  are 
^^rg  ^iiitrirneutal*  |n4  apt  \Q  rua 


into  a  putrid  flate.  Confidered  as 
the  fubjeds  of  chemillry,  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them  is  very  great; 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a  volatile  al- 
kaline fait,  and  a  fetid  oil;  the 
vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  pily  mat- 
ter, confiderably  lefs  fetid  than 
tlifi.  iormer. 
'  ■ ^  Soft 
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VnElnom  fubjlance^. 
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Soft   UNCTUOUS  fuhjlances, 

Clafs  I.  Irifipid  vegetable  cils -,  ani  fubjlances  alounding 
with  them^  as  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  moft  fruits-, 
linfeed,  and  the  medullary  part  of  fundry  other  feeds. 

Clafs  2.     Jnimal  fats  \  as  fpermaceti. 


UNcluous  vegetables  unite  with 
water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor  :  and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  expreffion. — I'hejfe  kinds 
of  oils,  and  animal  fats,  difiblve 
not  in  any  menfu-uum  except  alka- 
line ones  ;  which  change  their  qua- 
lity, and  reduce  them  into  a  foap, 
diffoluble  in  water,  but  more  per- 
fe6l]y  in  vinous  fpirits  :  from  this 
compound,  the  oil  may,  by  a  fkil- 
ful  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered 
in  a  purer  ftate,  than  before,  and 
rendered  foluble,  like  effential  oils, 
in  fpirit  of  wine  :  fee  p.  i  c. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  are,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax 


the  folids :  hence  their  ufe  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations ; 
and  externally  in  tenlion  and  rigi- 
dity of  particular  parts.  The  mil- 
ky folutions,  commonly  called 
emulfions,  though  much  lefs  emol- 
lient than  the  oils  themfelves  or 
animal  fats,  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  dift:empers,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  confequences 
which  the  others  might  fometimes 
produce  :  fats  and  oils,  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  foon  become 
rancid  and  acrimonious  j  whilft 
emuliions  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 


Astringents. 


Galls, 

Torm.entil  root, 
Billort  root. 

Astringent  fubftances  are  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  a  rough  auftere 
tafl:e ;  and  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpeciaily  thole  made  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  of  a  dark  purple  or 
black  colour. 

Aftringents  yield  their  virtues 
by  infufion  both  to  water  and  vi- 
nous fpirits,  generally  in  greatcft 
perfeftion  to  the  former.  Oils  ex- 
trad  nothing  from  them  ;  nor  do 
they  give  over  any  of  their  virtue 
in  diftillation  :  neverthelefs,  their 
aftringcncy   is  confiderably  abated 


Balauftines, 
Terra  Japonica, 
Acacia,   &c. 

by  evaporating  decoflions  of  them 
to  the  confifience  of  ?.n  extradl ; 
and  totally  defl:royed  by  long  keep- 
ing. 

The  medical  effefls  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  con- 
ftiinge  the  fibres,  and  incraffate, 
or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  ufe  is  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a  debili- 
ty, or  flaccid  ftate,  of  the  folids ; 
in  hsemorrhages,  from  a  thinnefs 
of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture 
of   the    vefTchj    in  preternatural 
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difcharges  of  other  kinds,  after  the 
offending  matter  has  been  duly  cor- 
rected, or  evacuated  ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal relaxations. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the 
cfFeds  of  aperients  ;  the  vefTels, 
conftringed  and  ftrengthened  by 
them,  being  enabled  to  protrude 
the  circulating  juices  with  greater 
force. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
cfpccially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
ful  kind.    In  plethoric  habits,  in- 


veterate obftru6lions,  critical  eva- 
cuations, and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
in  general  before  the  morbific 
matter  has  been  expelled,  or  where 
there  is  any  fi:ri£lure  or  fpafmodic 
contradlion  of  the  vefTels ;  af- 
tringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
Where  critical  dyfenteries  or  diar- 
rhoeas are  reftrained  by  ftyptics, 
the  acrimonious  matter,  now  con- 
fined in  the  inteftines,  corrodes 
or  inflames  them  ;  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  gangrene  of  the  parts. 


Sweets. 


Sugar, 
Honey, 

THE  vegetable  fweets  are  a 
very  numerous    tribe ;    al- 
mod  every  plant  that  has  been  ex- 
amined,   difcovering    in  fome   of 
its  parts,  a  faccharine  juice.     The 
bottoms  of  flowers,  and  mofl  kinds 
of  feeds  and  grain  when  they  begin 
to  vegetate,  are  remarkably  fweet. 
Vegetable  fweets  are  extradled 
both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirits, 
mod  readily  by  the   firft,  but  in 
greatefl:  perfeClion  by  the   latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tafte  arifes  in  di- 
ftillation   with  either  of  thefe  li- 
quors :   neverthelefs,  by  long  boil- 
ing v^ith  water  they  become  fome- 
what  lefs   agreeable  ;  but  are  not 
much   injured    by    being   treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  re£lified 
fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro- 
mote the  union  of  diftilled  oils  with 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
feparation  of  the  butyraceous  part 
from  milk  :  from  this  quality, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  unite  the 
unifbuous  part  of  the  food  with  the 
.mimal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  they  increafe  fat  : 
others,  that  they  have  a  contrary 
3 


Raifins, 
Liquorice,  &c. 

efFeft,   by  preventing  the  fepara- 
tion of  the  unftuous  matter  which 
forms   the  fat,    from   the  blood  ; 
and  others,   that  they  render  the 
juices  thicker  and   more  fluggifh, 
retard  the  circulation  and  cuticular 
excretion,  and  thus  bring  on  a  va- 
riety   of    diforders.     But     fweets 
have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  effedls,  in  any  remark- 
able degree  :    common  experience 
Ihevvs,    that  their  moderate,    and 
even  liberal,  ufe  is  at  leaft  inno- 
cent ;    that   they    reconcile,    not 
only  to  the  palate,  but  the  ftomach 
alfo,  fubflances  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful  to  both  ;  and  thus  render 
falutary  what  w'ould  otherwife  be 
injurious  to  the  body. 

The  unjfluous  and  mucilaginous 
fweets,  as  the  impure  fugars,  li- 
quorice, &c.  have  a  confiderable 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thofe  accompanied 
with  a  manifell  acid,  as  in  the 
juices  of  mofl  fweet  fruits,  are  re- 
markably relaxing  ;  and  if  taken 
immoderately,  occafion  diarrhoeae 
and  dyfenteries,  which  fometimea 
have  proved  fatal, 

ACRIDS. 


Part  II.  Acrids^  and  Aromatics.  6g 

ACRIDS. 

A  Grids  are  fubHances  of  a  pene-    rate  it :  chewed,  they  occafion  aco- 
trating  pungency.     Applied     pious  difcharge  of  faliva  :  and  fnufF- 
10  the  fkin,  they  inflame  or  exalce-     ed  up  the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing. 

Thefe  fubftances,  confidered  as  the  fubjeds  of  pharmacy,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  clafles, 

f  I.  In  dillillation  with  water  :  as  horfe-radifh, 
I  muftard,  fcurvy-grafs,  &c. 

.•^u-      ."L  '        -^  !  2.  By  infufion  only  :  as  the  greater  celandine, 

yielding:  their  acrimony    <         ^         a  i  ^ 

'  °  '      J  pyreihrum,  &c. 

I  3.  Neither  to  infufion,    nor  dillillation:    as 

L         arum  and  dracunculus. 

The  general  efFefls  of  acrid  me-  of  the  fquill  in  particular,  for  the 

dicines  are,  to  itimulate  the  vefTels,  cure   of  this  diforder,    feveral   in- 

and   diiTolve  tenacious  juices.     In  fiances  are  related  in  the  Commer- 

cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  fhg-  cium  literarium  of  Norimberg  for 

nations  of  the  fluids,   and  where  the  years  1737   and   1 7  39.     Car- 

the  contraftile  power  of  the  folids  theufer  thinks,  that  not  the  aflh- 

is  weak,  they   prove  powerful  ex-  ma  itfelf,  but  a  particular  effed  of 

pedlorants,  deobftruents,  diuretics,  it,  was  removed  by  this  medicine, 

and    emmenagogues ;    and   if  the  He  obferves,  that  in  all  afthmas,  the 

patient   is    kept  warm,    fudorifics.  .free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 

In   hot    bilious   conftitutions,    pie-  the  pulmonary  veflTels,  is  impeded  ; 

thoric    habits,    inflammatory     di-  and  hence,  during  every  paroxyfm, 

ftempers,  where  there  is  already  a  thelungsareinakindofcedematous 

degree    of   irritation,    where    the  ftate :  that  if  this  cedema,  becoming 

juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious,  habitual,    remains   after  the  fit  is 

or  the  vifcera  unfound ;  thefe  fti-  over,  it  is  either  perpetually  occa- 

mulating    medicines  prove  highly  iioning  freih  ones,  or  gives  rife  to 

prejudicial,  and  never  fail  to  ag-  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft  :  that  acrid 

gravate  the  difeafe.  medicines,  by  removing  the  cedema. 

Certain    acrid    fubftances    have  remove  what  was  originally  an  ef- 

been  lately  recommended   in  dry  fe^  of  the  afthma,   and  in  time  a 

convulfive  afthmas :  of  the  efficacy  caufe  of  its  aggravation. 

Aromatics. 

ARomatics  are  fubftances  of  a  fome  an  aftringency,  as  cinnamon  5 

warm  pungent  tafte,   and  a  fome  a  ftrong  mucilage,    as  cafia- 

more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.     Some  lignea  ;  Ibme  a  bicternefs,  as  orange 

of  the  fpices  are  purely  aromatic,  peel.     The  aromatic  matter  itfelf, 

as  cubebs,    pepper,  cloves ;    fome  contained  in  different  fubjefts,  dif- 

fubftances  have  a  fweetnefs  mixed  fers  alfo  not  a  little  in  its  pharma- 

with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange-  ceuiic  properties.     It  is  extracted 

iica    root,    anifeed,    fennel  feed  j  from  all  by  redified  fpirit  of  wine ; 

F  5  froin 
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from  fome  in  great  part,  from  o-  tues  of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 

thers  fcarccly  at  all,  by  water.   The  flomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 

aromatic   matter  of  fome  fubjedls,  habit,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken 

as  of  lemon  peel,  rife s   wholly  in  the  circulation.      In   cold  languid 

diftillation  both  with  fpirit  and  wa-  cafes,    phlegmatic    habits,    and    a 

ter ;  that  of  others,   as  cinnamon,  weak    flaccid   ftate    of  the   folids, 

rifes  wholly  with  water,  but  fcarce-  they  fupport  the  vis  vitae,  and  pro- 

ly  at  all  with  fpirit ;  while  that  of  mote   the  falutary  fecretions.      Jn 

others,    as   pepper,  is  in  part  left  hnt  bilious  temperaments,  plethoric 

behind  after  the  diilillation  of  wa-  habits,  inflammatory  indifpofiu'ons, 

ter  itfelf  fiomthe  fpice.  drynefs  and  Ibiclures  of  the  fibres. 

With  regard   to  the  general  vir-  they  are  generally  hurtful. 


BlTT 

Gentian  root, 
Hops, 

B liters  for  the  mofl:  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery  and 
fpirituous  menilraa ;  fome  more 
perfedly  to  one,  and  others  to  the 
other.  None  of  the  fubl^ances  of 
this  clafs  give  over  any  thing  confi- 
derable  of  their  taitc  in  diftillation, 
either  to  water  or  to  fpirit ;  their 
bittemefs  remaining  entire,  and  fre- 
quently improved,  in  the  extra£ls. 
Such  as  are  accompanied  with  fla- 
vour, as  wormwood,  m.ay  by  this 
procefs  be  reduced  into  fimple  fla- 
vour lefs  bitters. 

Thefe  fubftances  participate  of 
the  virtues  of  allringents  and  aro- 
matics. Their  general  effefts  are, 
to  conftringe  the  fibres  of  the  flo- 
mach and  inteflines,  to  warm  the 
habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juices 
in  the  firit  paflages,  and  promote 
the  natural  evacuations,  particu- 
larly of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weak- 
nefs  of  the  flomach,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, indigeflion,  and  the  like  dif- 


ERS. 

Lefler  centaury, 
Carduus,    &c. 

orders,  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
of  the  folids,  or  cold  fluggifti  in- 
difpofltion  of  the  juices,  thefe  kinds 
of     medicines    do     good     fervice. 

■  Where  the  fibres  are  already  too 
tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
immoderate  heat  or  inflammation, 
bitters  very  fenflbly  increafe  the 
diflemper  ;  and  if  their  ufe  is  con- 
tinued, communicate  it  to  the  kid- 
neys :  hence  the  urine  becomes 
high  coloured,  fmall  in  quantity, 
and  at  length  fupprcfl'ed  ;   a  dropfy 

•foon  fucceeding.  If  the  kidneys 
were  before  fo  lax,  as  to  remain 
now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vif- 
cera  become  gradually  more  and 
more  rigid,  and  a  tabes  is  at  length 
brought  on. 

Bitter  fubftances  deftroy  mfedls, 
and  prevent  putrefaflion.  Hence 
they  are  recommended  as  anthel- 
mintic 'j  and  externally  as  antifep- 
tics. 


I 


Emetics  and  Cathartics. 


Hellebore, 

jalap, 

Jpecacoanha, 

THESE  fubflances  confift  of 
a   jefinous  part,     in   which 
t?it*  purj^Jitive  or  emetic  quality  re- 


Colocynth, 
Scammony, 
Gamboge,   &c. 

fides;  and  a  gummy  faline  one, 
which  afts  chiefly  as  a  diuretic. 
The  firft  is  extrafted  or  diflblved  by 

vinous 
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vinous  fpirits  ;  the  latter  by  water. 
Nothing  arifcs  in  diftillation  from 
either. 

The  acrid  refms,  exhi'oited  by, 
themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteltines,  by  their 
ftimulating  power  irritate  and  in- 
flame them,  and  thus  produce  fun- 
dry  violent  diforders.  HofFman 
relates,  that  he  has  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  convulfions,  and  a  paralyfis 
of  both  fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be 
avoided,  by  previoufly  triturat- 
ing them  with  fubftances  capable 
of  dividing  their  tenacious  texture, 
and  preventing  their  adheiion  :  by 
this  means,  they  become  mild  and 
fafe,  operate  without  difturbance, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  effeftu- 
ally  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended 
by  them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
real the  ill  quality  of  the  relinous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatic  oils.  .Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other 
effeft  than  what  a  diminution  of 
the  dofe  would  equally  anfwer. 
The  pungent  eflential  oils  may  ferve 
to  warm  the  ftomach,  make  the  me- 
dicine fit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent 
the  naufea,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens ;  but  as  foon  as  the  refin  be- 
gins to  exert  itfelf  in  the  inteftines, 
thefe  oils,  inilead  of  correding,  in- 
creafe  its  virulence ;  being  them- 
felves apt  to  occafion  the  incon- 
veniencies which  they  are  here  in- 
tended to  prevent,  an  irritation  and 
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inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Al- 
kaline falts  or  foaps  have  a  better. 
efFed  ;  as  they  difpofe  the  rcfin  to 
folution,  and  promote  its  operation. 
The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem 
to  ad  by  liquefying  the  juices,  and 
llimulating  the  coats  of  the  Oomach 
and  inteftines.  If  the  irtitation  is 
ftrong  and  fudden,  their  adion  is 
quick  and  upwards :  if  flower, 
downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  very  fenfible 
habits,  often  pvove  emetic ;  and, 
emetics,  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more 
violently  in  robuft  conftitutions,. 
than  in  thofe  of  a  contrary  tempe-, 
rament ;  the  veflTels  being  in  the 
former  more  tenfe  and  rigid,  and 
confequently  lefs  capable  of  bear- 
ing an  equal  degree  of  irritation. 

The  a£lion  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended   beyond  the  primae  via; ; 
""I  his  appears  evident  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  pulfe  which  always 
accompanies  their  operation  ;  and 
from   the  common  obfervation    of 
children  being  purged  by  the  milk, 
if  the  nurfe  hasr  taken  a  cathartic. 
Some   of  them,  particularly  helle- 
bore,   are  faid  to  purge,    if  only 
applied  externally  in  iflues.-— Pur- 
gatives, even  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind,  exhibited  in  fuitable  fmall 
dofes,    in     conjundion     with     the 
milder    aperients,    may   be  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  prove 
notable  deobftruents,  diuretics,  and 
diaphoretics,  without  ading  fenfibly 
by  llool. 


The  foregoing  obfervations  are  inferted,  not  vi^ith  any  view 
to  a  method  of  fimples,  but  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  virtues 
of  fuch  medicinal  fubftances  as  are  pofl^eflTed  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  objeds  of  the  refpe<5tive  articles.  I  (hall  dwell  no  longer 
on  general  reflexions,  but  proceed  to  an  account  of  each  of  the 
fimples  feparately. 

ABIRTIS  lignum.fumtnitatBi^  coni :     maris  C.  B.  'vel  AbietU  tenukrs  folio 
Ahietii  conis  furfum  fpedantihus  Ji-ve    frudu  deorfumfpedante  Tcurn,    The 
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filver  and  the  red  fir ;  their  wood, 
tops,  and  cones. 

Theie  are  large  ever-green  trees, 
frequent   in  the  northern  climates, 
The  firH  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in 
fome   parts  of  England,  and  the 
fecond   on   the  hills   of  Scotland. 
From  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Strafburgh  tur- 
pentine is  extra6led,  of  which  here- 
after.    The  wood,  and  the   fruit 
or  cones  gathered  about   the  end 
of  autumn,  abound  with  relinous 
matter  ;  and  yield,  in  diftillation 
with   water,  an   efiential  oil,   not 
greatly  diftercnt  from  that  obtain- 
ed by  the   fame  means  from   tar- 
pen  tine.-<— The  wood  and  tops  of 
the  fir  trees,  on  account  of  their  re- 
finous  juice,  arefometimes  employ- 
ed in  deco<5lions  and   diet  drinks, 
for   promoting    urine  and   fweat, 
purifying   the    blood   and   juices, 
and  cleaning  and  healing  internal 
ulceratiotw,    particularly   thofe  of 
the  urinary  paffages.     See  the  ar- 
ticle   TEKEBlNTH-fNA. 

.  :ABUGTA-m  -  MARIS  felia  : 
^hrotani  maris  argujiifclti  majoris 
C  B.     Southeynwood  ;  the  leaves 

'1  his  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  cloth- 
td  with  very  finely-divided  leaves, 
bf  a  greyiih  green  colour  :  the 
jlowers,  \vhich  are  \;ery  fmall  and 
ycUowifh,  hang  downwards,  feve- 
ral  together,  from  the  middle  cf 
the  branches  to  the  top.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  countries  i 
in  this  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  : 
the  leares  fall  off  every  winter: 
the  roots  and  ftalks  abide  many 
years. 

Southernwood  has  a  ftrong,  not 
very  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  a  nau- 
feous,  pungent,  bitter  tafte  ;  which 
is  totally  extracled  by  re<fti£ed  fpi- 
rit,  lels  perfeftly  by  watery  liquors. 
Is  is  recommended  as  an  anthel- 
pajndc  3  and  in  cold  leucophleg- 


matic  habits,  as  a  ftimulant,  de- 
tergent, aperient,  and  fudorific. 
The  prefent  pradlice  has  almoft 
entirely  confined  its  ufe  to  external 
applications.  The  leaves  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  difcutient  and 
antifeptic  fomentations  ;  and  have 
been  recommended  alfo  in  lotions 
and  unguents  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  the  falling  off  of  tht 
hair. 

ABRQTANI  VZUmMfilia: 
Ahrotani  Jcemince  foliis  terctibus  C 
B.     Lavender-cotton  ;  the   leaves 

This  plant  is  all  over  white  and 
hoary  :  the  leaves  are  compofed 
©f  fraall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib  ;  the  flowers  {land  up- 
right on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  It 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter. 

The  abrctatium  femina  is  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtue* 
with  the  mas  ;  but  in  a  lefs  degree. 
For  external  purpofes,  the  medi- 
cal difference  betwixt  them  is  not 
very  great  :  hence  in  fomenta- 
tions (which  is  the  principal  in- 
tention they  are  ufually  applied 
to)  the  London  college  allows  ei- 
ther to  be  taken  inilead  of  the  o- 
ther. — The  ahrotamtm  femina  is 
-recommended  by  fome  in  hyfteric 
and  other  female  complaints  :  it 
has  been  cuftomary  among  the 
common  people  to  ufe  a  decofiion 
of  it  in  milk  againft  worms, 

ABSINTHII  VULGARIS/.. 

lia  .•  Ahjinihii.  'vuigans  majoris  'J-B. 
Common  wormwood  ;    the  leaves 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifh 
fegments,  of  a  dull  green  colour 
above,  and  whitilh  underneath.  It 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  about  London,  large  quan- 

tiics 
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titles  are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe  :  it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  after  having  ripened  its  ittdsy 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  except- 
ing a  tuft  of  the  lower  leaves,  which 
generally  abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a  flrong  bitter  ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufcd  as 
fuch,  againfl  weaknefs  of  the  fio- 
mach,  and  the  like,  in  medicated 
wines  and  ales.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  employed  in  thefe  inten- 
sions, on  account  of  the  ill  relifh 
and  ofFenfive  fmell  which  it  is  aCi- 
companicd  with.  '1  hefe  it  may 
he  in  part  freed  from  by  keeping, 
snd  totally  by  loi>g  codion,  the 
bitter  remaining  entire.  An  ex- 
trad:  made.by  boiling  the  leaves  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  eva- 
porating the  liquor  with  a  ftrong 
fire,  proves  a  bitter  fufficiently 
^i^ratcful,  without  any  difguftful 
ilavour. — An  oildiflilled  from  this 
plant  [Z.  £.]  snd  an  extrad  [£.] 
are  kept  in  the  fliops. 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI 

fummitates  :  Akjinthii  marini  albi 
Gerard.  Sea  wormwood,  com- 
monly, but  falfely,  called  Roman 
wormwood  ;   the  tops  [Z,.] 

The  leaves  of  fea  wormwood 
are  much  fmaller  than  thcfe  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  the  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower ;  the 
Italks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our  fait  marfhes, 
and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea 
coafts. — In  tade  and  fmell,  it  is 
weaker  and  lels  unpleafant  than  the 
common  wormwood.  The  virtues 
of  both  are  iuppofed  to  be  of  the 
lame  kind,  and  to  differ  only  in 
degree. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  dif- 
tilled  waters,  and  give  name  to  a 
conferve  [L.]  They  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  common  fomen- 
tation and  green  oil  [Z,.] 

ABSlNTHIIROMANI  folia: 


Ahfirtthii  pontici  tenuifdn  incani  G. 
B.  Roman  wormwood  ;  the  leaves 
and  tops   [£".] 

This  fpecies  is  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  two  forego- 
ing :  it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmaller 
than  either  ;  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  fine  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide  ;  the  flalks,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a  purplifh 
hue.  Jt  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
countries,  ar;d  at  prefent  difiicult- 
ly  procurable  in  this,  though  as 
hardy  and  as  eafily  raifed  as  any  of 
the  other  forts.  Sea  v/orniwood 
has  long  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
markers,  .and  been  in  general  mif- 
taken  for  it. 

Roman  wormwood  is  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  others : 
its  fmell  is  tolerably  pleafant  ; 
the  tafte,  though  manitcflly  bit- 
ter, fcarce  difagreeable.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  eligible  of 
the  three  as  a  flomachic  ;  and  is 
likevvife  recommended  by  feme  in 
drop  fie  s. 

ACACIA  \L,  E.'\  :  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  cf  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
large  prickly  tree,  called  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhine,  Acacia  fcliis  J corpm' 
dis  It guminofo! , 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundifn  maiTes,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly ofi<a  deep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of-a 
reddilh  or  yellowifh  brown  j  of  a 
firm  confiilence,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difcovers  a  rough,  not  difagreeable 
tafte,  which  is  followed  by  a  fweet- 
ifh  relifh.  This  infpiffatcd  juice 
entirely  difTolves  in  watery  liquors  j 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  a^fled  on  by. 
rectified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aftringent  me- 
dicine.    The    Egyptians   give   it 
in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  diiTolved  in  any  conve- 
nient 
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and  repeat  this  dofe  fubjed  to  this  dillemper,  are  faid 
they  iikewife  em-  to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  a 
mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and 
of  fcurvy-grafs.  The  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  this  plant,  is 
an  efTential  fait  from  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  [£.] 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a 
bitterifli  auftere  tafte,  without  any 
acidity :  they  are  faid  to  be  de- 
obflrucnt  and  diuretic  ;  and  have 
fometimes  had  a  place  in  aperient 
apozems,  to  vfhich  they  impart  a 
reddifh  colour. 

The  feeds   of  this   plant  were 

formerly   ufed   in   diarrhoeas   and 

dyfenteries,    but  have  long  i>een 

Urangers   to    the    fhops,    and   are 


quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little 
cthenvife  ufed  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mithridate  and  theriaca 
[Z,.],  and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
ihops.  Vvhat  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpif- 
iated  juice  of  unripe  floes  :  this 
is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  fomewhat  fharper  tafle, 
than  the  true  fort. 

ACANTHI  folia  :  Acanthi fati- 
«f/  'vel  fnollis  Virgilii  C.  B.  Brank- 
urfme :  the  leaves. 


This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  grow-     now  juftly  expunged  both  from  the 


ing  naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  climates  :  from  its  leaves, 
the  ancients  took  the  patterns  of 
their  foliage  works.  All  the  parts 
of  it  h^ve  a  foft  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  juice  : 
its  virtues  do  not  feem  to  differ 
from  thofe  of  althea  and  other  mu- 
cilaginous plants. 

ACETOS-^  n.)ul?aris,  /I've  cxa^ 
hdis,  folia  t^  radix  :  Acetoja  arven- 

Jis  C.  B,  OxaUdis  njulgaris  folio 
longo  y.  B.     Common  forrel ;    the 

•  roots  and  leaves  [Z^\] 

Sorrel  grovt's  wild   in  fields  and 

•meadows  throughout  England. 
The  leaves  ha\^  a  reilrin^ent  acid 
tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular flavour:  their  medical  ef- 
fefts  are,  to  cool,  quench  thirft, 
and  promote  the  urinary  difcharge  : 
a  decoftion  of  them  m  whey  af- 
fords an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink 
in  febrile  or  infiammntory  difor- 
ders  ;  and  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring 
as  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  spe- 
rients  and  detergents.  Some  kinds 
of  fcurvies  have  yielded  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  this  medicine  : 
the  Greenlanders.  \;ho    are    verv 


London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias :  they  have  no  remark- 
able fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte. 


ACETOSELLA 

LujULA. 


[E.]y    vide 


ACETUM  [L  E.]  Vinegar: 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  by  a  fecond  fermen- 
iirft.     See  page  6. 

-Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably 
purer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors ;  the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a  large  portion 
joi  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
ropynefs  and  flimynefs  which  this 
,kind  of  vinegar  is  very  much  fub- 
jeft  to  :  the  ftronger  and  more  fpi  - 
rituous  the  wine,  the  better  and 
ftronger  vinegar  it  yields.  The 
French  vinegars  are  faid  by  Geof- 
froy  to  faturate  above  one-thirty- 
fifth.  their  weight  of  fixt  alkaline 
fair,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs 
than  one-twelfth  ;  the  beft  of  the 
German  vinegars  little  more  than 
one-fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel- 
lent ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders,    either 

internal 
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internal  or  external  :  in  ardent, 
bilious  fevers,  peftilential,  and 
other  malignant  diftempers,  it  is 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one 
of  the  moft  certain  fudorifics,  {(ce 
the  feftion  of  acids,  page  61.) 
Weaknefs,     fainting,      vomiting. 


impregnated  with  a  fermented  ve- 
getable acid  :  in  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  3 
pale  green  downy  matter,  which 
is  fcraped  off  from  the  copper, 
and  the  procefs  again  repeated. 
Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 


hyfterical,     and    hypochondriacal     generally  mingled   with  Oalks  of 


the  grape  :  thefe  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  in  pulverization,  by  dif- 
continuing  the  operation  as  foon 
as  what  remains  feems  to  be  almoft: 
entirely  compofed  of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay, 
that  a  grain  or  two  being  taken, 
afts  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
ftomach  :  but  its  ufe  has  been  too 
often  followed  by  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  (See  the  article  Cu- 
prum.)— Verdegris  applied  exter- 
nally, proves  a  gentle  detergent 
and  efcharotic,  and  ferves  to  take 
down  fungous  flefh  aiifino;  in 
wounds.  In  thefe  intentions,  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mel  eegyp" 
tiacum.,  unguentnm  bajilicum  <viride 
[Z.]  and  balfamiim  divide  [£".] 

AGALLOCHUM  feu  lignum 
aloes.     Aloes 'wood. 

There  have  been  different  con- 
jeftures  concerning  this  wood,  but 
no  fatisfadlory  account  of  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Authors  di- 
fiinguilh  feveral  forts  of  agallo- 
chum,  moft  of  which  are  ftrangers 
to  Europe.  That  which  comes  to 
us  is  in  little  hard  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  co- 
lour, with  feveral  black  or  pur- 
plifti  veins.  It  has  a  bitterifti 
aromatic  tafie  ;  and  a  fragrant 
fmell,  efpecially  if  reduced  to 
powder,  or  fet  on  fire.  Diftilled 
with  water,  it  affords  a  very  fra- 
grant effential  oil,  but  in  fmall 
quantity  :  digeiled  in  reftified 
fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant  tinc- 
wiih  grape  ftalks  that  have  been     ture,  which  lofes  nothing  valuable 

in 


complaints,  have  been  frequently 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  ftomach. 

ACORUS,    vide    Calamus 

AROMATIC  us. 

ADIANTHI  VERI  feu  capiU 
li  ^vener is  folia  :  Adianthi  folio  cori- 
andri  C.  B.  True  maidenhair ; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  evergreen  herb, 
and  one  of  thofe  which,  from  the 
flcndernefs  of  their  ftalks,  are  call- 
ed capillary.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  the  foathern  parts  of 
France ;  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 
Thefe  have  an  agreeable,  but 
very  weak,  fmell  ;  and  a  mucila- 
ginous fomewhat  roughiih  tafte, 
which  they  readily  impart  to  boil- 
ing water. 

Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
proceeding  from  a  thinnefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  juices;  and  like- 
wife  for  opening  obftrudlions  of 
the  vifcera,  and  promoting  the 
cxpe<Jloration  of  tough  phlegm. 
But  modern  pradlice  pays  little  re- 
gard to  it ;  nor  is  it  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  ftiops ;  the  iri- 
CHOMANES,  or  Euglijh  maiden- 
hair, which  is  of  the  fame  quality, 
generally  fupplying  its  place. 

AERUGO  [L.  E.]  Verdegris. 
This  is  a  preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpelier  in 
France,  by  ftratifying  copper  plates 
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in  being  evaporated  to  the  con-     firft  is  faid  by  Boulduc,    and  the 
iiftence  of  an  extract.  two  latter  by  Neumann,  to  prove 

Agallochum  is  atprefent  of  very     eifedual  and  fafe  purgatives.     Ne- 


irregular 


little  ufe  in  medicine,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  uith  in  the  fnops :  if  it 
could  be  eafily  procured,  at  leaft 
the  better  fort  of  it,  it  bids  fair  to 
te  a  very  ufeful  cordial ;  Hoffman 
greatly  recommends,  in,  this  inten- 
tion, the  diflilled  oil  andfpirituous 
tincture  ;  and  eTtecms  a  mixture 
of  this  laft  with  tindure  of  Heel 
an  excellent  corroborant. 

■  AGARICUS  :  Agaricus  five 
fuKgus  laruis  C.  B.  Agari,c  ;  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  larch  trees 

1  his  fungus  IS  an 
fpongy  fubiiance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  uniform  fnowy  vvhite- 
j^efs  (except  the  cortical  part,  which 
is  uluallv  taken  off  before  the  aga- 
ric  is  brought  into  the  fhops.)  It 
xuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without 
difcovering  any  hardnefs  or  gritti- 
nefs,  and  readily  crumbles  be- 
twixt the  fingers  into  a  powder. 
It  has  no  remarkable  fmell  :  its 
tafte  is  at  fxril  fweetifli,  but  on 
chewing  for  a  little  while,  proves 
acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
clleem  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
fent  praftice  has  almofl  entirely 
rejedled  its  ufe.  It  operates  ex- 
ceeding flowly,  infomuch  that  fome 
have  denied  it  to  have  any  purga- 
tive virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fub- 
flance,  it  almoft  always  occafions 
a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  excelfive  tor- 
mina of  the  bowels ;  thefe  effefts 
are  attributed  to  its  light  farinace- 
ous matter  adhering  to  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines,  and  producing  a 
conflant  irritation.  The  bell  pre- 
paration of  agaric  feems  to  be  an 
.  extrad  made  with  water,  in  which 
iixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diffolv- 
cd  i  or  with  vinegar  or  wine  :  the 


frequently  met 
kinds  of  trees, 
faid  to  have 


is 


verthelefs  this  is  at  beft  a  precari- 
ous medicine,  which  we  Hand  in 
no  manner  of  need  of ;  hence  the 
college  have  juftly  rejedled  it  from 
all  the  compofitions  which  it  for- 
merly had  a  place  in,  except  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z.] 

AGARICUS  pedis  equini  facie 
Toiirn.  Female  agaric,  or  agaric 
of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being 
very  eafily  inftainmable,  touch- 
wood, or  fpunk. 

This  fungus  is 
with,  on  different 
in  England  ;  and 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
fnops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch  :  from  this  it  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguifliable  by  its  greater  weight, 
duiky  colour,  and  mucilaginous 
tafte,  void  of  bitternefs.  The 
medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beat- 
en foft,  and  applied  externally, 
has  been  of  late  greatly  celebrated 
as  a  ilyptic,  and  faid  to  reftrain 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  hemor- 
rhages, without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures. It  does  not  appear  how- 
ever to  have  any  real  ffyptic  pow- 
er, or  to  aft  any  otherwife  than 
dry  lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft 
fungous  applications. 

AGERATI  folia  et  fores  :  Age- 
rat  i  foliis  f err  at  is  C.  B.  Ptarmiae 
luiea  fuavnolentis  T'ourn,  Maud- 
lin ;  the  leaves,  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  flender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  other 
warm  countries ;  with  us,  it  is 
raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  Augufl. 

Maudlin  has  a  light  agreeable 
fniell ;  and  a  roughifh,  fomewhat 
warm  and  bitteriih  tafte.  Thefe 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  as  a  mild 

corro- 
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corroborant ;  but  it  has  long  been  part  of  the  fummer.     Ahea  agree* 

a  ftranger  to  pra(fticc,  and  is  now  in  quality  with  the   althaea  and 

omitted  both  by  the  London  and  malva  vulgaris;    but  appears 
Edinburgh  colleges. 


to  be  lefs  mucilaginoas  than  either. 


AGNI  CASTI  femen  :  Agnl  fo- 
lio non  Jerrato  J.  B,  The  chafte 
tree  ;  its   feeds. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather 
fhrub,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  raifed  with  us  in 
gardens.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  pepper  corn,  contains 
four  longifh  feeds,  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  bitterifh  tafte,  but  which 
are  found  on  examination  to  be 
almoft  inodorous  and  infipid. 
Thefe  feeds  have  been  celebrated 
as  antaphrodiiiacs ;  but  experience 
does  not  warrant  their  having  any 
fuch  virtues. 

AGRIMONIvE  foh'a:  Eupato- 
Tit  'veierum  feu  agrimojii^  C  B. 
Agrimony  ;  the  leaves  \E.'\ 

This  is  a  common  plant  in 
hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  acrid,  roughifti  tafte, 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Agrimony  is  faid  to  be  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  to  ftrength- 
cn  the  tone  of  the  vifcera :  hence 
it  is  recommended  In  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders,  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  inteftines,  &c.  Digefted  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufeful  diet- 
drink  for  the  fpring  feafon,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate  or  ftomach. 

ALCANNA,  videANCHusA. 

ALCE^  folia  :  Alcea  ^vulgaris 
tnajoris  C,B.  Mal'V^e  'verbenaca  Ger, 
Vervain  mallow  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  eafily  diftinguilhable 
from  the  common  and  marihmal- 
low,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged  or 
cut  in  about  the  edges.  Jt  grows 
in  hedges,    and    flowers   greateft 


ALCHIMILL.E  folia  :  ALhi^ 
riillte  -vulgaris  C.  B.  Ladies  man- 
tle ;  the  leaves  [£".] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parti 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met 
with  about  London  :  the  leaves 
feem  as  if  plaited  or  folded  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  have  given  occtifion 
to  the  Englifh  name  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  of  alchimilla  dlfcover 
to  the  tafle  a  moderate  aftringency, 
and  were  formerly  much  efteemcd 
in  fome  female  weaknefTes,  and  in 
fluxes  of  the  belly.  They  are  now 
rarely  made  ufe  of ;  though  both 
the  leaves  and  roots  might  doubt- 
lefs  be  of  fervice  in  cafes  where 
mild  aftringents  are  required. 

ALCTS  UNGULA  :  Elks  hoof. 
The  elk  is  a  large  animal  of  the 
flag  kind,  met  with  in  Mufcovy, 
and  other  cold  countries.  The 
hoof  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet  has 
been  celebrated  againft  epilepfles, 
from  a  ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
elk  is  himfelf  fubjecl  to  diforders 
of  this  kind,  and  prevents  or  re- 
moves them  by  fcratching  his  car 
with  his  hoof. 

ALKEKENGI    feu    halicacahi 
fru^us  :  Solafii  ^^efcarii  C.  B,  Win- 
ter cherry  ;  the  fruit  [£".] 

This  is  a  low,  branched  flirub, 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  night- 
fhade  ;  with  white  flowers,  which 
ftand  iingle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a  mem- 
branous cover,  which  at  length 
burfts  and  difcovers  a  fruit  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  cherry.  The  fruit  ripens 
in  O^Vober,  and  continues  fre- 
quently to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber.     This  plant   grows  wild  in 
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fome  parts  of  France,  Germany,  fubftance  foon  lofes  its  virtue  in 

&c.    the    beauty   and   latenefs    of  keeping, 
its  fruit  has   gained  it  a  place  in 

our  gardens.  ALLIUM  :    radix   Allii   Jati'vi 

Winter  cherries  are  faid  by  mofl  C.  B,     Garlick  ;  the  roots  \L.  £.] 

writers    to   be  extremely    bitter  :  Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 

but,    as    Haller    juftly    obferves,  kind,    of  an   irregularly  roundifh 

the  cherry  itfelf,  if  carefully  freed  Ihape,    with  feveral  fibres  at   the 

from  the  cover  (which  is  very  bit-  bottom  :  each  root  is  compofed  of 

ter   and   pungent)   has    merely   a  a   number  of  leffer  bulbs,    called 

fubacid  tafte.     They  Hand  highly  clc^ves  of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one 

recommended  as  detergent,    ape-  common  membranous   coat,    and 

rient,  diuretic,  and  for  expelling  eafily  feparable  from  one  another, 

gravel  :  ,  four,    five,    or   more    of  All  the  parts  of  this  plant,    but 

the  cherries  are  directed  for  a  dofe,  more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 

or  an  ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice,  ftrong  oiFeniive   fmell,  and  an  a- 

Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of  a  gouty  perfon  crimonious    almoft    caullic    talle. 

who  was  cured  and  kept  free  from  The  root  applied  to  the  fkin  in- 

returns  of  his  diforder,  by  taking  flames,  and  often  exulcerates  the 


eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each 
change  of  the  moon  ;  thefe  occa- 
sioned a  copious  difcharge  of  ex- 
tremely fetid  urine. 

-ALLIARIiE  folia:  Hefperidis 
allium  redolentis  'Tourn.  Sauce  a- 
lone,  or  jack  by  the  hedge  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  hedges  and 
fliady  wafte  places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitterifh  acrid  tafle,  and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a  ftrong 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
garlick.  They  are  recommend- 
ed internally  as  fudorifics  and 
deobftruents,  fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  garlick,  but  much  mild- 
er ;  and  externally  as  antifeptics 
in  gangrenes  and  cancerous  ul- 
cers. Hildanus  ufed  to  gather  the 
herb  for  thefe  laft  purpofes  in 
the  fpring,  and  expofe  it  for  a 
day  to  the  adlion  of  a  dry  air 
in    a   fhady    place  :    being    then 

committed  to  the  prefs,  it  yielded  that  he  has  known  the  di^opfy  cured 
a  juice  poflefilng  the  fmell  and  by  the  ufc  of  garlick  alone  ;  he  re- 
tafte  of  the  alliaria :  this,  he  in-"  commends  it  chiefly  as  a  warm 
form^' u^s,'  with  a  little  oil  on  firengthening;  medicine  in  the  be- 
the  furface,  keeps  in  perfe<flion  ginning  of  the  difeafe. 
for  years  ;    whereas  the  herb  in 

The 


part.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  difFufive  ;  when  the 
root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent 
is  foon  difcoverable  in  the  breath  ; 
and  when  taken  internally,  its 
fmell  is  communicated  to  the 
urine,  or  the  matter  of  an  ifTue, 
and  perfpires  through  the  pores 
of  the  fkin. 

I'his  pungent  root  warms  and 
ftimulates  the  folids,  and  attenu- 
ates tenacious  juices.  Hence  in 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  a  powerful  expectorant, 
diuretic,  and  cmmenagogue ;  and, 
if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  fu- 
dorific.  In  humoural  afthmas, 
and  catarrhous  diforders  of  the 
breafl,  in  Ibme  fcurvies,  flatulent 
colichs,hy{lerical  and  other  difeafes 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the 
folids,  and  cold  fluggifl*  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  fluids,  it  has  gene- 
rally good  efFefts  :  it  has  likewife 
been  found  ferviceable  in  fome  hy- 
dropic  cafes.     Sydenham   relates, 
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The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirlt,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory 
diftempers,  and  fometimes  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  the  hse- 
morrhoidal  veffels.  In  hot  bilious 
conftitutions,  where  there  is  already 
a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the 


of  it,  in  gaigarifms,  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonfils. 

ALNI  NIGR^  feu  frangul^ 
cortex  :  Alni  ntgrce  baccifene  J.  J?. 
The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder ; 
its  bark  \E.'\ 

This   tree  is  common  in  moifl 


juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious,     woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 


or  the  vifcera  unfound  ;  this  flimu- 
lating  medicine  is  manifeftly  im- 
proper, and  never  fails  to  aggra- 
vate the  diftemper. 

The  mofl  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  garlick,  a  medicine 
to  moil  people  not  a  little  unplea- 
fant,  is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill. 
Infufions  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar, 
and  water,  although  containing 
the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo 
acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufe.  A  fyrup  and  oxy- 
mel  of  it  are  kept  in  the  ihops. 

Garlick  made  into  an  unguent 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difcufs 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  by 
ibme  greatly  elleemed  in  cutaneous 
difeafes.  It  has  like  wife  fome- 
times been  employed  as  a  revel- 
lent  :  Sydenham  afl~ures  us,  that 
among  all  the  fubftances  which 
occafion  a  derivaiion  cr  revulfion 
from  the  head,  none  operate  more 
powerfully  than  garlick  applied  to 
the  foles  of  the  feet :  hence  he  was 
led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  con- 
fluent fmall  pox ;  about  the  eighth 
day  after  the  face  began  to  fwell, 
the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in 
a  linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the 
foles,  and  renewed  once  a  day  till 
all  danger  was  over. 

ALNI  VULGARIS  folia  & 
cortex  :  Alni  rolfundifolia  gluiinofi^ 
<viridis  C.B.  The  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  alder  tree.  Thefe  have  a  bit- 
ter ftyptic  difagreeable  tafle.  The 
bark  is  recommended  by  fome  in 
intermittent  fevers  j  and  a  deccftiop 


The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk 
or  root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drajn,  purges  vio- 
lently, occafioning  gripes,  nau- 
feae,  and  vomiting.  Thefe  may 
be  in  good  meafure  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics  ;  but  as 
we  have  plenty  of  fafer  and  left 
precarious  purgatives,  practitioners 
have  defervedly  rejeded  this. 

ALOE.  Aloes  is  the  infpifllited 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  The  ancients  diftinguiflied 
two  forts  of  aloes  ;  the  one  was 
pure  and  of  a  yellowifli  colouf, 
inclining  to  red,  refembling  the 
colour  of  a  liver,  and  thence 
named  hepatic  ;  the  other  was  full 
of  impurities,  and  hence  fuppofed 
to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the  better 
kind.  At  prefent,  various  forts 
are  met  with  in  the  fliops ;  which 
are  dilUnguifhed  either  from  the 
places,  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  differences  in 
the  juices  themfelves.  Thefe  may 
be  all  ranged  in  three  clafles  : 

(i)  Aloe  Socotorina  [Z.^".] 
Socotorine  aloes,  brought  from 
the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapt  in  fkins ;  it  is  ob- 
tained fijom  the  aloe  Succotritta 
angujlifoUa  fpi7iofa^  fore  purpurea 
Breyn.  l^  Com?neIin. — This  fort  is 
the  purefc  of  the  three  :  it  is  of  a 
gloffy  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellucid ;  in  the  lump,  of 
a  yellowilh  red  colour,  with  a  pur- 
ple call ;  when  reduced  to  powder, 
of  a  brigliti  golden  colour.     Iti^ 
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hard  and  fnable  in  the  winter, 
fomewhat  pliable  in  fumraer,  and 
grows  foft  betwixt  the  lingers.  Its 
tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  infufficicnt 
to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  : 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant, 
and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

(2)  Aloe  hepatica  [£.]  He- 
patic, Barbadoes,  or  common  aloes; 
the  juice  of  the  Aloe  C.  B.  aloe  njera 
^vulgaris  Muniing. — Hepatic  aloes  is 
HOC  fo  clear  2nd  bright  as  the  fore- 
going fort :  it  is  alfo  of  a  darker 
colour,  more  compact  texture,  and 
for  the  moft  part  dryer.  Its  fmell 
is  much  ftronger  and  more  difagree- 
able :  the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and 
naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing  of 
the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  So- 
cotorine. — The  beft  hepatic  aloes 
comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large 
gourd  fiiells ;  an  inferior  fort  of  it 
(which  is  generally  foft  and  clam- 
my) is  brought  over  in  cafl^LS. 

(3)  Aloe  caballina.  Fetid, 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  aloe  Guineenjis  caballina 
*vulgari  Jimilis  Jed  tota  maculata 
Ccmmelin. — This  fort  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguiihed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell ;  although, 
in  other  refpeds,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
un frequently  fold  in  its  flead.  Some- 
times the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared 
fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not  to  be 
diftinguiihable  by  the  eye  even  from 
the  Socotorine ;  but  its  oifenfive 
fmell,  which  it  cannot  be  divelled 
of,  readily  betrays  it. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  diflblve  in 
pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
ipirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
of  water  ;  the  impurities  only  be- 
ing left.  They  diflblve  alfo  by  the 
afliliance  of  heat  in  water  alone  j 


but  as  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
refinous  part  fubfides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  waterv 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  refm,  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  reflns  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
have  little  fmell :  that  obtained 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  tafte  ;  that  of  the  he- 
patic, a  flight  bitterifli  relifli,  and 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a  little 
more  of  the'  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extrads  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes :  the  extraft  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is 
in  tafte  not  unpleafant ;  that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a  fomewhat  ftronger 
fmell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable 
in  talle  than  the  extract  of  the  So- 
cotorine :  the  gum  of  the  cabal- 
line retains  a  confiderable  ftiare  of 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort 
of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the 
cxtradls  made  from  the  two  other 
forts. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic 
bitter  :  if  given  in  fo  large  a  dofe 
as  to  purge  effcvflually,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  an  irritation  about  the  anu?, 
and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently,  re- 
peated, not  only  cleanfe  the  primse 
via?,  but  likewifc  attenuate  and 
diflblve  vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter 
parts,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the 
uterine  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes. 
This  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  to  perfons  of  a  phlegma- 
tic temperament  and  fedentary  life, 
and  where  the  ftomach  is  opprefl'ed 
and  weakened  :  in  dry  bilious  ha- 
bits, aloes  prove  injurious,  immo* 
derately  heating  the  blood,  and 
inflaming  the  bowels. 

This  juice  is  likewife,  on  account 
of  its   bitternefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 

worms. 
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worms,  either  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for 
reitraining  external  haemorrhages, 
and  cleaning  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  dofes  than  is  cuftomary  at 
prefent.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a  dram  for  gently  loofen- 
ing  the  belly ;  and  three  drams 
when  intended  to  have  the  full  ef- 
fedl  of  a  cathartic.  But  modern 
pradlice  rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple, 
and  limits  the  greateft  dofe  to  two 
fcruples.  For  the  common  pur- 
pofcs  of  this  medicine,  ten  or  twelve 
grains  fuffice  ;  taken  in  thefe  or  lefs 
quantities,  it  ads  as  a  gentle  (Emu- 
lating eccoprotic,  capable  of  re- 
moving, if  duly  continued,  very 
oblHnate  ob(tru6lions. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides  en- 
tirely in  its  refm ;  but  experience 
has  fhewn,  that  the  pure  reiin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  quality  ;  and 
that  the  gummy  part  feparated 
from  the  refmous,  at^ls  more  power- 
fully than  crude  aloes.  \i  the 
aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo 
long  codlion  in  the  preparation  of 
the  gummy  extraft,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  confiderably  leffen- 
ed,  not  from  the  feparation  of  the 
refin,  but  from  an  alteration  made 
in  the  juice  itfelf  by  the  heat.  The 
ilrongeft  vegetable  cathartics  be- 
come mild  by  a  like  treatment, 
without  any  remarkable  feparation 
of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contains  more  gummy  mat- 
ter than  the  hepatic  ;  and  hence  it 
is  likewife  found  to  purge  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
firft  fort  therefore  is  moft  proper 
where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  the  menflrual 
fliix;  whilfl  the  latter  is  better  cal- 
culated to  aft  as  a  common  purge. 


It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vulnerary  ^d 
balfamic  virtues  of  this  juice  refide 
chiefly  in  the  refm  ;  and  hence 
that  the  hepatic  aloes,  which  is 
mod  reiinous,  is  molt  ferviceable 
in  external  application.  \ 

The  Edinburgh  college  diredh- 
the  hepatic  alces  in  the  balfamum 
traumaticum  and  t'mdura  myrrh ^e  et 
aloes^  defigned  for  external  ufe  j 
and  the  Socotorine  in  thofe  prepara* 
tions  or  compofitions  which  are  to 
be  taken  internally,  as  the  tindura 
facra,  elixir  facrutny  pul<vis  hiera 
pierce^  pilulee  aloetica,  pilula  Ruji, 
pilulfS  J}omachici£t  pilulce  cocciay  &C. 

The  London  college  ufes  the  So- 
cotorine only.  In  the  -vinum  aloeti- 
cuTfiy  tindura  facra,  elixir  aloes, 
balfamum  traumaticum^  pilulce  aro' 
matica,  and  the  other  pills  wherein 
aloes  is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto- 
rine kind  in  fubftance  is  diredled. 
In  the  powder  of  hiera  picra^  only 
the  pure  gummy  part  of  the  Soco- 
torine aloes  is  employed,  the  fepara- 
tion of  which  from  the  refmous  mat- 
ter is  given  in  a  diilin6l  procefs. 

ALSINES/o//^.'  Jlftnes  'vulgaris 
five  morfus  gallina  "J.  B.  Chick* 
weed  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  externally  againft  eryfipc- 
latous,  and  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders.  Later  times  have  given  it 
internally  in  haemoptoes,  as  a  reflo- 
rative  in  atrophies  and  confump- 
tions,  and  likewife  as  an  antepilep- 
tic.  Some  recommend  for  thefe 
purpofes  the  exprefled  juice  to  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce; 
others  the  dried  leaves,  in  the  dofe 
of  a  dram  ,  and  others  a  water  dif- 
tilled  from  them.  But  if  any  real 
benefit  is  expefted  from  aljine,  it 
ought  to  be  ufed  liberally  as  food  ; 
though  even  then,  its  efFedls  would 
not  perhaps  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
more  approved  culinary  herbs. 
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AVTUIE.^  folia,  radix:  Al- 
thce<^  Diofcotidis  13  Plimi  C.  B. 
Marlh-mallows ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [Z.  £  ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marfhes, 
and  other  moiil  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England ;  though  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe 
in  gardens.  All  the  parts  of  it  have 
1  flimy  tafte,  and  abound  with  a 
foft  mucilaginous  fabftance,  which 
Is  readily  extracted  by  water  :  the 
mucilage  of  the  roots  appears  to 
be  the  Itrongeft,  and  hence  this 
part  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in 
preference  to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  vir- 
tues of  an  emollient  medicine  j  and 
proves  ferviceable  in  a  thin  acrimo- 
nious flate  of  the  juices,  and  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  inteftines 
is  abraded.  It  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  fharp  defluxions  upon 
the  lungs,  hoarfenefs,  dyfenteries, 
and  likewife  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints ;  not,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  that  this  medicine 
has  any  peculiar  power  of  diflblving 
or  expelling  the  calculus ;  but  as, 
by  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  vef- 
fels,  it  procures  a  more  free  and 
eafy  pafi'age.  Althaea  root  is  fome- 
times  employed  externally  for  foften- 
ing  and  maturating  hard  tumours  : 
chewed,  it  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in 
difiicult  dentition  of  children. 

This  root  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal ^'r///»  [L.  E-l  and  ointment^L.I 
and  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  poxvder  of  gum  tragacanth 
\^L.  £.]  and  the  oil  and  plafler  of 
mucilages  [Z/.]  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  cpmmunicate  any  parti- 
cular virtue  to  the  two  laft,  its  mu- 
cilaginous matter  not  being  diflblu- 
ble  in  oils. 

•      A  LUMEN  [Z.  E.-\  Alum. 

Alum  is  a  fait  artificially  pro- 
duced from  certain  minerals,  by 
calcining  and  expcfing  them  to  the 


air ;  after  which  the  alum  is  elixated 
by  means  of  water.  The  largeft. 
quantities  are  prepared  in  England^ 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a  white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  aullere  flyptic 
talle,  accompanied  with  a  naufeous 
fweetilhnefs.  It  difTolves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  ; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly 
evaporating  the  folution,  into  fe- 
mitranfparent  cryftals,  of  an  ofto- 
gonal  figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire, 
it  eafily  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blif- 
ters,  emits  a  copious  phlegm,  and 
then  turns  into  a  light  fpongy  white 
mafs,  confiderably  more  acrid  than 
the  alum  was  at  firfl: :  this  urged 
with  a  ftronger  fire,  yields  a  fmall 
quantity  of  acid  fpirit,  fimilar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  vitriol ;  the  part  which  re- 
mains, if  the  heat  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  intenfe  and  long  continued, 
is  an  infipid  white  earth,  readily  ^ 
foluble  in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  vegeta- 
ble juices  into  a  red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and 
whitiQi.  Upon  adding  fixt  alkaline 
falts  to  thefe  folutions,  the  earth  of 
the  alum  is  precipitated,  its  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali  into  a  neutral 
faline  concrete  fimilar  to  vitriolated  J 
tartar.  " 

Alum  is  a  powerful  aftringent :. 
it  is  reckoned  particularly  fervice- 
able for  reftraining  haemorrhages, 
and  immoderate  fecretions  from  the 
blood  ;  but  lefs  proper  in  inteflinal 
fluxes.  \xi  violent  haemorrhages, 
it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated 
every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the 
bleeding  abates :  in  other  cafes, 
fmaller  dofes  are  more  advifable  ; 
large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeate 
the  ftomach,  and  occafion  violent 
conftipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
ufed  aifo  externaUy,  in  aftringent 
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and    repellent   lotions   and    collyr  agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and  rarc- 

ija.  _  \y  accompanied   with  the  incor.ve- 

Its  ofHcinal  preparations  are,  for  niencies  which   other  fubftance-,  of 

internal  ufe,    the /cr urn  alumincfum  this  clafs  frequently  occafion.      It  is 

[<L.]  and  pil-vis  ftypticus   [^.]    for  looked    upon    as   an  high   cordja], 

external  applications,  the  aqua  alu-  and  eileemed  of  great  fervice  in  a|l 

mtnofa,    coagulnm    aluminofum^    and  diforders  of  the  head,  and  in  ner- 

alumen  vfium  [//.]   which  lad  is    no  vous    complaints ;  a   folution   of'  jt 

other  than  the  alum  dried   by   fire,  in  a  fpirit  diflilled  from  rofes,  fiands 

cr  freed  from  the  watery  moiilure,  recommended  by   KofTman  as  one 


which,  like  other  falts,  it  always 
retains  in  its  cryftalline  form.  By 
this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes 
iharper,  fo  as  to  aft  as  a  flight  ef- 
cliarotic.      It  is  employed  alfo  as  an 


of  the  molt  eihcacious  corroborants 
of  the  nervous  fyfrem.  The  OjJ- 
entals  entertain  an  high  opinion  of 
the  aphrodifiac  virtues  of  this  con- 
crete;   and   likewife   fuppofe    that 


ingredient  in  the  /^/i//  medlcamcnto-     the  frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces  to 
fus^  and  the  oqua  vitriolica  [/!,.]  l^ng  life. 


AMARACUS,  videMAjoRA^A. 

AMfiRAGRlSEA  [£.] 

Ambergris  is  a  bitumii;ous  fub- 
flance  of  a  greyifli  or  afh  colour, 
intermingled  with  yellowifh  and 
blackifh  fpecks  or  veins  :  it  is  ufual- 
ly  met  with  in  little  opake  rugged 
maflcs,  very  light,  of  a  loofe  tex- 
ture, friable  in  a  certain  degree  like 
wax  ;  they  break  rough  and  uneven, 
and  not  unfrequently  contain"  pieces 
offhells,  bones  of  fifhes,  and  other 
like:  matters.  This  concrete,  is 
found  floating  on  the  farface  of  the 
fea,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  fliores : 
the  greateft  quantities  are  met  with 
in  the  Indian  ocean;  pieces  have 
likewife  been  now  and  then  diico- 
vered  in  our  own  and  other  northern 
feas. 

Pure  ambergris  fofcens  betv/ixt 
the  fingers ;  melts  in  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  heat  into  the  appearance  tDf 
oil,  and  in  a  llronger  heat  proves 
almoil  totally  volatile.  Warmed  a 
little,  it  emits  a  peculiar  fragrant 
fmell ;  fet  on  fire,  it  fmeils  like 
burning  amber.  It  difTolves,  though 
difhcultly,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
cflentiai  oils ;  but  not  in  expreffed 
oils  or  in  vvater. 

Ambergris^  is  in  general  the  mofl 


.,  ,  AMMEOS  VERI  femen  :  Am- 
meoi  cdore  origani  y,  B.  The  feeds 
of  the  true  ammi  or  bifliopfwced, 
brought  from  Egypt  X^-] 

Thefe  are  fmall  llriated  ^etds, 
of  a  reddifh  bro:*yn  colour,  a  warm 
puiJgent  tafle,  and  a  plefafant  fmell 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum. 

.'J'hey  are  recoBnniend.ed  as  lloma- 
chic,  carminative,  and  cjiutetic,  but 
have  long  been  flrangers  to  tl^e 
fhops  :  their  place, has  been  ^i:ne- 
rally  fupplied  by  the  fef:ds  of  a  plant 
common  in  our  own.cpuntry;  thougTi 
not  a  native  of  it,  vi^. 

.  AMMEOS  VULG  ARIS./J^^r;;:  ,• 
■Antmeos   njulgaris   T^jajoris,   lai  tori  bus 

foliiSf  Jemine  minus  odijrato  jf.  B. 
,Common  biihopfweed .  .reeds,  [i^.J] 
The  feeds  of  eommon  biTnopi- 
weed  are  fomewhat  larger  and  T>a- 
ler  coloured  thaa^the  foregoing": 
their  fmell  and  tafle  is  vyeaker,  and 
without  any  thing  of  the  oiiganupi 
flavour  of  the  true  amnii/  THry 
are  ranked  among  the  four  leiier 
hot  feeds,  but  are  fcarce  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredjent 
in  the  theriaca.  The/i^dinburgli 
college  has  dropt  them,  arid  r6- 
tained  only  the  foregoing  fort. 
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AMMONIACUM  GUMMI 
[Z^.  £■.]  Ammoniacum  is  a  concrete 
gummy-rerinousjuice,brought  from 
the  Eait-Indies,  ufually  in  large 
mafies,  compofed  of  little  lumps 
or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  but 
fdon  changing,  upon  being  expofed 
to  the  air,  of  a  yellowifh  hue.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice;  the 
feeds  ufually  found  among  the  tears 
refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry, 
free  from  little  Hones,  feeds,  or 
other  impurities,  fhould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  : 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  fo- 
lution  and  colature,  and  then  care- 
fully infpifTating  it ;  unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a  confiderabls  deal  of  its  more  vo- 
latile parts.  There  is  often  vended 
in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
lirained  gum  ammoniacum,  a  com- 
pofition  of  ingredients  much  inferi- 
or in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has 
fweet  tafle,  followed 
one  ;   and  a  peculiar 


what  like  that  of  galbanum, 
more   grateful ;    it  foftens   in 


a  naufeous 
by  a  bitter 
fmell  fome- 
but 
the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a  whiter  co- 
lour upon  being  chewed.  Thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame  :  it  is  in  fome  meafure  foluble 
in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which 
it  afTumes  the  appearance  of  milk  ; 
but  the  refinous  part,  amounting 
to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on  land- 
ing. 

,"    •  Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
"l^riient ;    arid  frequently  prefcribed 
for  opening  obfl:ru6lions  of  tlie  ab- 
dominal vifcera,  and   in   hyfterical 


intention,  a  folution  of  gufn  am- 
moniacum in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
ficacy, though  not  a  little  un- 
plcafant.  In  long  and  obllinate 
colics  proceeding  from  vifcid  mat- 
ter lodged  in  the  inteftines,  this 
gummy-reiin  has  produced  happy 
eifefts,  after  purges  and  the  com- 
mon carminatives  had  been  ufed 
in  vain.  Ammoniacum  is  mod 
commodioufly  taken  in  the  form 
of  pills :  about  a  fcruple  may  be 
given  every  night,  or  oftener.  Ex- 
ternally it  foftens  and  ripens  hard 
tumours:  a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
ftands  recommended  by  fome  for 
refolving  even  fcirrhous  fwellings. 

In  the  fhops  is  prepared  a  folu- 
tion of  it  in  pennyroyal,  water, 
called,  from  its  milky  colour,  lac 
ammoniaci  [L.]  It  is  an  ingredient 
alfo  in  the  petloral  oxymel  2ind.pillsy 
in  the  deohjiruent  2im\  gum  pills  [£.] 
and  in  feveral //<3/?^/-j  [L.  £.] 


AMOMI  VEKlfemen:  Amomi 
racemoji  C.  B.  The  feeds  of  the 
true  amomum  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  [L.] 

The  true  amomum  is  a  round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
grape ;  containing,  under  a  mem- 
branous cover,  a  number  of  fmall 
rough  angular  (ee^Sf  of  a  blackifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitifh  within  :  the  feeds  are  lodged 
in  three  diftinft  cells ;  thofe  in  each 
cell  are  joined  clofely  together,  fo 
as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  open- 
ed, appiears  to  contain  only  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
fruits  grow  together  in  a  duller, 
and  adhere,  without  any  pedicle, 


diforders  occafioned  by  a  deficiency     to  a  woody  flalk  about  an  inch  long  : 


of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  It 
is  likewife  fuppofed  to  deterge  the 
pulmonary  velfels,  and  proves  of 
conCderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  afthnias,  where  the  lungs  are  op- 
prcHed  ,by  vifcid  phlegm  :    in  .this 


each  fingle  fruit  is  furrounded  by 
fix  leaves,  in  form  of  a  cup  ;  and 
the  part  of  the  ftalk  void  of  fruit 
is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales. 

The   hufks,    leaves,    and   flems 
have  a  light  grateful  fmell,  and  a 
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moderately  warm  aromatic  tafte  : 
the  feeds  freed  from  the  hufks,  are 
in  both  refpe^ls  much  ftronger ; 
their  fmell  is  quick  and  penetrating, 
their  tallc  pungent,  approaching  to 
that  of  camphor.  Notwithrtanding 
amomum  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  it 
has  long  been  a  itranger  to  the 
Ihops. 


AMYGDALA  AMAR^  et 
DULCES.  Sweet  and  bitter  al- 
monds  [L.E.] 

The  almond  is  a  flattifti  kernel, 
of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifli  fkin  ;  of  a  foft  fweet 
tafte  ;  or  a  difagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  fkins  of  both  forts  are  unplea- 
fant,    and    covered   with   an   acrid 


It  is  dire<^ed  as  an  ingredient  in     powdery   fubftance  :  they  are   very 


the  theriaca  :  the  college  of  Edin 
burgh  has  expunged  that  compofi- 
tion,  and  as  the  true  amomum  is 
not  at  prefentto  be  procured  in  this 
country,  they  have  dropt  its  name  : 
that  of  London  allows  the  feeds  of 
the  following  plant  of  our  own 
growth  to  be  fubitituted  to  thofe  of 
the  oriental  amomum, 

AMOMI  VULGARIS  femen: 
Sifonis  quod  amomum  officinis  nojiris 
C.  B.  Sii  aromatici  Tourn,  The 
(eeds  of  the  common  amomum,  or 
ballard  ftone  parfley  [L.  E.^ 

Thefe  are  very  different  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing  :  they  ftand  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  are  joined 
two  together  without  any  common 
covering :  they  are  fmall,  ftriated, 
of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour. 
Their  tafte  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
but  confiderably  different  from  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  and  very 
far  weaker.  Water  extracts  little 
of  their  flavour  by  infufion,  but  ele- 
vates the  whole  in  diftillation  ;  rec- 
tified fpirit  extradls  the  whole,  but 
elevates  very  little  :  hence  the  wa- 
tery extrad]:  has  no  tafte  or  fmell  of 
the.feeds  ;  whilft  the  fpirituous  pof- 
feftes  their  flavour  in  great  perfec- 
tion. It  is  obfervable  that  the 
tinfture  drawn  from  them  with  pure 
fpirit  is  of  a  green  colour.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  recommended  as 
carminative,  aperient,  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue  ;  but  they  are  at 
prefent    little   regarded    in    prac- 


apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a  kind  of 
infeft,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.  To  thefe  circum- 
Itances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the^'choice  of  them. 

The  fruit  which  afibrds  thefe 
kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree^ 
greatly  refembling  the  peach, 
called  by  C.  B.  amygdalus  fatl-ja. 
The  eye  diftinguilhes  no  difit^rence 
betwixt  the  trees  which  prodcce 
the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt 
the  kernels  themfelves:  it  is  faid 
that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a 
difference  in  culture,  afforded 
both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield  on 
expreffion,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu- 
lar tafte  :  this  oil  feparates  likewife 
upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  colleded  on  the 
furface  :  but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and 
water  unite  together,  by  the  me« 
diation  of  the  other  matter  of  the' 
kernel,  and  form  an  unftuous  milky 
liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe^ 
in  food  than  as  medicines ;  but  they 
are  reckoned  to  affbrd  little  nouriih- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  in  fubftance 
are  not  eafy  of  digeftion,  imlefs 
thoroughly  comminuted.  They 
are  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their 
foft  undliious  quality,  to  obtund 
acrimonious  juices  in  the  primas 
viae  :  peeled  fweet  almonds,  eaten 
fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fometimes 
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give  prefent   relief  in    the   hean- 

Bitter  aiinonds  have  been  found 
pbiibnoas  to  dogs,  and  fundry  o- 
iher  aMinialb;  ami  a  water  diiti'led 
fioni  ihcin,  \yh£«  ;made  of  a  ct-rtain 
degree  olf  ltr6ngtb,  has  had  like 
ef&'c|s..  '.Neverthel^rs,  when  eaten, 
^iiay  appear  inno^-ent  to  men,  and 
hm^  been  not  qn frequently  ufed  as 
m^dicineis :  Eocrhaave  recommends 
tlv-'irj,  in  fabftance,  as  diureiics 
tyjiieh  heat  bat  moderately,  a.^.d 
wUich  may  therefore  be  ventured 
upon  in  acute  difeales. 
;  .The  oils  obtained  by  expreffion 
from  both  foits  of  almonds  are  in 
tHeir  ic:nfibte  qualities  the  fame. 
Tiic  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are, 
%o  bluni  acrimonious  humours,  and 
to  foften  and  relax  the  folids : 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations  ;  and  externally 
2n  teniion  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors,  commonly  called 
emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
iubjei>,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  tlie  emollient  virtue 
thereof;  but  have  this  advantage 
^bove  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may 
Ipe  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
diforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
effects  v/liich  the  oil  mi^ht  fome- 
times  prouuce  ;  fmce  emulfions  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in 
a  little  time  do.  Several  unctuous 
and  refmous  fubflances,  of  them- 
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Anacardium, 


ANACARDIA. 
or  malaca  bean. 

Tliis  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing ia  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the 
E:ili-Indies.  It  is  of  a  fliining  black 
colour,  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart  flat- 
tened, about  an  inch  long,  lermi- 
natin?  at  one  end  in  an  obtufe  point, 
and  adhering  by  the  other  to  a 
wrinkled  fialk.  It  contains,  within 
two  fliells,  a  kernel  of  a  fweetilh 
taile  :  betwixt  the  Ihells  is  lodged 
a  thick  acrid  juice. 

I'he  medical  virtues  of  anacardia 
have  been  greatly  difpuied  :  many 
have  attributed  to  them  the  faculty 
of  comforting  the  brain  and  nerves, 
fortifying  the  memory,  quickening 
the  intelledl;.  and  hence  a  confec- 
tion made  from  them  has  been  dig;- 
nified  with  the  title  of  confeHio  Ja- 
pientum :  others  think  it  better  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  (cnfediojiulto- 
ruTKy  and  mention  initances  of  its 
continued  ufe  having  rendered 
people  maniacal.  But  the  kernel 
of  anacardium  is  not  difl^erent  in 
quality  from  that  of  almonds.  The 
ill  effecls  attributed  to  this  fruit  be- 
long only  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe  acri- 
mony is  fo  great,  that  it  is  faid  to 
be  employed  by  the  Indians  as  a 
caufl:ic.  This  juice  is  recommended 
externally  for  tettars,  freckles,  and 
other  cutaneous  deformities ;  which 
it  removes  only  by  exulcerating  or 
excoriating  the  part,  fo  that  a  new 
Ikin  comes  underneath. 

ANAGALLIDIS>//^;  Anagalli- 


felves  not  mifcible  with  water,  may'    dis phceniceo fiore  C.  B,  et  Anagallidis 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea-    fiore  Cfsrule^  C.  B.  Common,   male 


illy  mixed  vvith  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion  ;  and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form,  camphor  and  the  refmous 
purgatives  may  be  commodioufly 
taken.  -The  only  ofhcinal  prepara- 
tions of  almonds  are  the  expreiicd 
oil  and  emulfion. 


and  female  pimpernel ;  the  leaves. 

Pimpernel  is  a  low  plant,  in  ap- 
pearance refembling  chickweed ;  but 
eaflly  dillinguilliable  by  its  leaves 
being  fpotted  underneath,  and  join- 
ed immediately  to  the  fl:alk.  The 
Uiale  and  female  pimpernels  diifer 
no  other  wife  than  in  the  colour  of 

their 
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their  flowers ;  they  are  both  found 
wild  in  ilie  fields,  but  the  male  or 
red  flowered  fort  is  mofi:  common. 

Both  the  pimpernels  have  an 
lierbaceou?,  roughifli  tafle,  with 
little  or  no  fmell.  Many  extraor- 
dinary virtues  have  been  attributed 
\fO  them.  Gecflroy  elieems  them 
cephalic,  fudorific,  vulnerxiry,  an- 
timaniacal,  antepileptic,  and  alexe- 
terial.  Tragus,  Cafpar  Hoffman, 
Michaeli,  and  others,  are  ^Ifo  very 
liberal  in  their  praifes  :  one  of  thefe 
gentlemen  declares,  that"  he  has 
known  numerous  inllances  of  the 
iingular  efficacy  of  a  decodlion  and 
tindlure  of  pimpernel,  in  maniacal 
and  melancholic  deiiria.  But  later 
praftitioners  have  not  been  fo  hap-    tical  part,  the  fmall  roots  are  beft,- 


the  dried  roots  are  ufoally  imported 
to  us.  The  alKanet  root  produced 
in  Enp^land  is  much  inferior  in 
colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; 
the  Englifh  being  only  lightly  rcd- 
difh,  the  others  of  a  deep  purplifti 
ted:  this  has  induced  ibmiC  to  fuf- 
pe6l  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part 
of  iheir  colour  to  art,  but  we  think 
without  fufiicient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root; has  little  or  no 
fmell :  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
terilh  aftringent  tafie,  but  wheh 
dried  fcarce  any.  As  to  its  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  expeiTts  not  any 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for. colour- 
ing oils,  unguents  r^nd  plafters. 
As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  cor- 


py  as  to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs. 
Pimpernel  is  not  unfrequently  taken 
as  food ;  it  makes  no  unpleafant 
falad  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  is  a  common  potherb. 
A  fpirituous  tincture  of  it  contains 
nothing  valuable :  the  only  prepa- 
ration that  promifes  any  utility,  is 
an  extradt  made  with  water  ;  or  the 
exprefled  juice  depurated  and  in- 
fpiiFated. 

ANAGALLIS      AQUATICA, 

vide    bECABUNGA. 

ANCHUS^r^^/^;  Buglofira- 
dice  rubra  Tourn.  Alkanet  root  [£.] 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
much  refem.bling  the  vipers  buglofs : 
us  chief  difference  from  the  com- 
mon bu^lOiTes  confifis  in  the  colour 
of  its  roots ;  the  cortical  part  of 
which  is  of  a  dulky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  un6luous  fubilances, 
bat  not  to  watery  liquors.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens;  but  the 
greatell  qu  an  cities  are  raifed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particularly 
about    Mon:pelier,    from   whence 


thefe  having  proportionably   more 
bark  than  the  large . 

ANETHI  femen  :    Anethi  horten- 
/is  C.  B.     Dill  feed  [L.  E.] 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  in 
(hape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Their  talie 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent ; 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  moll  agreeable  kind.  Thefe 
feeds  are  recom- mended  as  a  car- 
minative, in  fla,tulent  colics  pro- 
ceeding from  a  cold  caufe  or  a 
vifcidity  of  the  juices.  The  moft 
efficacious  preparations  of  them  are, 
the  diliilled  oil,  and  a  tindlure  or 
extraiTt  made  with  rectified  fpirit. 
The  oil  and  a  fimple  water  diitilled 
fromtiiem  are  kept  in  the  fhops  [Z..] 

ANGELICA  radix,  folia  Jemen  t 
Angelicas  fati'Vee  C.  B.  imperatoria: 
fati'Vee  Tourjt,  Garden  angelica; 
the  roots,  leaves  and  feeds  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  northen  climates :  for  the  ufe 
of  the    iliops,    it  is   cultivated   in 
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gardens,  in  the  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are 
faid  to  produce  the  bell.  The  Lon- 
don college  direft  the  roots  brought 
from  Spain  to  be  alone  made  ufe  of. 
Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by  in- 
feds,  unlefs  thoroughly  dried,  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently  aired. 
We  apprehend  that  the  roots  which 
are  fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience 
might  be  preferved,  by  dipping 
them  in  boiling  fpirit,  or  expofing 
them  to  its  ileam,  after  they  are 
dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  root,  have  a  fragrant 
aromatic  fmell ;  and  a  pleafant  bit- 
terifh  warm  talle,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  chewed.  The 
flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is 
very  periihable,  particularly  that  of 
the  latter,  which  on  being  barely 
dried,  lofe  greateft  part  of  their 
tafte  and  fmell :  the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  flavour,  though 
even  thefe  lofe  part  of  it  upon 
keeping.  The  frefli  root,  wounded 
early  in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odo- 
rous, yellow  juice,  which  flowly 
exficcatcd,  proves  an  elegant  gum- 
my-reiin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues 
of  the  angelica.  On  drying  the 
root,  this  juice  concretes  into  di- 
flind  molecula:,  which  on  cutting 
it  longitudinally,  appear  diftributed 
in  little  veins:  in  this  ftate,  they 
are  extracted  by  pure  fpirit,  but 
not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant aromatics  of  European  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent 
pradice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
moil:  efficacious  part,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefcription,  and  does  not 
enter  any  oftcinai  compofition. 
The  leaves  are  ingredients  in  the 
three  alexeterial  waters  [L.]  : 
the  (eds,  in  the  compound  anifeed 
ivater  [£,.]  plague  water,  aqua  mi- 


rabilis,  and  aromatic  tindlure  [5.] 
The  ftalks  make  an  agreeable 
fweetmeat. 

ANGUILL.E  HEPAR.  The 
liver  of  the  eel. 

The  liver  and  gall  of  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid.  They  have  been 
held  a  fpecific  in  difficult  births  ; 
and  enter  the  principal  compofitions 
for  that  intention  in  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias ;  although  it  appears, 
that  in  mod  cafes  of  this  kind, 
acrid  irritating  medicines  are  really 
injurious.  Bocrhaave  obferves,  that 
no  fifh  has  a  more  acrid  gall  than 
the  eel;  and  fays,  that  with  pills 
made  of  the  gall  of  the  eel  and 
pike,  he  has  cured  pale  rickety 
children  with  fwelled  bellies;  the 
gall  powerfully  promoting  urine, 
and  occafioning  the  belly  to  fub- 
fide. 

ANIME;  [£•!  a  refm  exuding 
from  the  trunk  of  a  large  American 
tree,  called  by  Pifo  jetaiba,  by  the 
Indians  courharil. 

This  refin  is  of  a  tranfparent 
amber  colour,  a  light  agreeable 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  taite.  It  dif- 
folves  intirely,  but  not  very  readily, 
in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  im- 
purities, which  are  often  in  large 
quantity,  remaining  behind.  Tne 
Brazilians  arc  faid  to'  employ  anime 
in  fumigations  for  pains  and  aches 
proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  : 
with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

A  NTS  I  fern  en:  A  pit  anifi  diSli 
femine  fua<veolente  Tcurn.  Anife,  the 
feed  [L.  E.] 

Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  Eaft. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alfo  in  England  :  the 
feeds   brought  from   Spain,   which 
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than  the   others, 


^ 


are 


are  fmaller 
preferred. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromaiic  fmell, 
and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a  dsgree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extracts  very  little  of  their 
flavour  ;  reftified  fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds :  their 
principal   ufe  is  in  cold   flatulent 


whofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  coni- 
cal moulds :  in  thefe,  the  lighter 
and  more  drofly  matter  arifes  to 
the  furface  ;  whilfl  the  more  pure 
and  ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bot- 
tom: hence  the  upper  broad  part 
of  the  loaves  is  confiderably  lefs 
pure  than  the  lower. 

The   o-oodnefs  of   antimony   is 


diforders,  where  tenacious  phlegm     judged  of  from  its  weight;  from 

the  loaves  not   being   fpongy    or 
blebby ;  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
ftricc  ;  and   from  the  antimony  to- 
tally evaporating  in  a  llrong  fire. 
Antimony  was  employed  by  ths 


Abounds,  and  in  the  gripes  to 
which  young  children  are  fub- 
jedl.  Frederick  Hoffman  llrongly 
recommends  them  in  wcaknefs  of 
the   ftomach,    diarrhoeas,   and   for 


Itrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif-     ancients  in  collyria  againft  inflam  - 


cera  In  general  ;  and  thinks  they 
well  deferve  the  appellation  given 
them  by  Helmont,  intvftinorumfola- 
mcn. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
thefe  feeds  are  an  ejj'mtial  oil  \_L.E.'\ 
and  a  fpirituous  compound  ivatcr 
[Z.  £.]  They  are  ingredients  in 
tnithridate  and  theriaca ;  and  the 
effential   oil  in   x\\q  paregoric  elixir 

ANONIS,  vide  Ononis. 
ANSERINA,  vide  Argentina. 

ANTIMONIUM  \L.  £.]  Jii- 
hiiim.     Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  ftiining 
Hreaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
with  a  dark  lead-coloured  fub- 
ftance ;  of  no  manifeft  tafte  or 
fmell.  There  are  feveral  mines 
of  it  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France  ;  and  fome  likewife  in  Eng- 
land. The  Engliih  feems  to  be  of 
all  the  others  the  leaft  proper  for 
medicinal  ufe,  as  frequenly  con- 
taining a  portion  ot  lead.  The 
fubftances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 


mations  of  the  eyes  ;  and  for  ftain- 
ing  the  eyebrows  black.  Its  in- 
ternal ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  eltablifhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  by  many 
looked  upon  as  poifonous.  But  ex- 
perience has  now  fully  evinced, 
that  pure  antimony,  in  its  crude 
ftate,  has  no  noxious  quality;  that 
fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  are 
medicines  of  great  efficacy;  and 
that  though  many  of  them  are  moft 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration 
or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence, 
and  become  mild  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  conlill  of  a 
metal,  united  with  common  ful- 
phur,  and  feparable  in  its  metallic 
form  by  the  fame  means  whereby 
other  metallic  bodies  are  extraded 
from  their  ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dofe,  with  extreme 
vehemence,  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic:  when  combined  with  ful- 
phur,  as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its 
power  is  reftrained  :  divefted  of  the 


reign  forts  are  generally  of  the  un-  inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
fufible  ftony  kind,  from  which  the  in  common  with  all  perfectly  me- 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veflels,     tallic  bodies,  it  becomes  an  indp- 
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lent  calx.  See  the  preparations  of 
aiitimony  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

.   hV^TWyB.&fme.tintithor^e  ra- 

diy .' .  A-coniti  Jalutifiti  C  JS.   Aconiti 

Jvhorum   laciniis    linearibusy    uhique 

tiufdimJatiiu^inis  Linn^i,.    VVhoie- 

ibme  wolf's  bane  ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  may  be  diilinguifhed 
from. the  poifonous  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  moie  finely  divided, 
and  nol:  at  all  bright  or  Hiining  : 
it  grows  wild  on  the  Alps.     The 
root    has    been    fuppofed    ufeful 
againft   poiibns,    particularly  that 
of  the  thora,   (whence  its    name.) 
Some  neverthelefs  look  upon  this 
pretended  antidote  itfelf  as  unfafe  : 
Fred.  Hoffman  fays  it  is  cathartic, 
and  has  produced  dangerous  dif- 
orders  of  the  ilomach,   accompa- 
nied with  heat,  tliirft,  and  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hai>d  G^ffroy  relates, 
that  he   has   never  obferved    any 
purgative   quality  in  this  root,  or 
any  ill  confequence  from  its  ufe  ; 
that   he   has   frequently  exhibited 
it,  and  always  wi.th  good  fuccefs, 
againft  worms,  and   in  malignant 
fevers,    efpecially    fiich  ..  as    were 
occafioned    by   vifciditje?  in    the 
flomach    and   inteilines;  the  dofe 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dranj.. .  A  com- 
petency of   experiments    to   fully 
determine    this  poi.iit,-  is    as   yet 
wanting,   the  root    never  having 
come    into   general   pra<^ice.     Its 
tafle  is  acrid  and- bitter. 

\.  :AP ARINES^^-^ .•  Aparms  <vul- 
garis  C.  B.  Goofegrafs,  or  clivers ; 
the  leaves  [£".]  .  .-^.i    .. 

This  is  a  llendieivS  rough  plant, 
common  in  hedges,  ^c. .  ,.It  is  re- 
coipmended  as  an.apeiient,  but 
pj:^a<5ike,hasi  little  re-glifd  to  it. 

„  APES.       Beesi    their    bodies, 
honey;  and  wax  [£".] 
.  Bees,,  drij^d  and  pujyenz^,  are 


faid.  to  cure  the  alopecia,  and, 
given  internally,  to  promote  urine; 
b.dt  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
flrangers  to  the  lliops.  The  honey 
and  wax  fiiall  be  treated  of  un- 
der the  refpe^ive  heads.. 

.A  PI  I  feu   ehnfdini   ra^ix :  Apii 
foliis  caulinis  cuneiformibus  Linn<£i, 
S:mallage,  the  roots  [ii",] 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the 
garden  apium  (parfley),  of  a  darker 
green  colour,  and  of  a  flronger 
and  more  unpleafant  flavour.  The 
roots  are  in  the  number  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots,  and  have  been 
fometimes  prefcribed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  aperient  apozems  and  diet 
drinks ;  but  are  at  prefent  difre- 
garded.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
are  moderately  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives  ;  in 
which  intention  they  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  capable  of  doing  fervice, 
though  the  other  warm  feeds, 
which  the  Ihops  are  furnifhed  with, 
render  thefe  unneceflary ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college, 
which  retains  the  roots,  has  ex- 
pur.ged  the   feeds. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 
Petroselinum. 

AQUILEGI^  folia,  flores,  fe-      J 
men :    Aquilegi>^  fiore  fimplici    Rait       * 
Syn.        Columbines ;    the   leaves, 
flowers,   and  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods, 
but  is  not  very  common.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient; 
and  was  formerly  in  great  elleem 
among  the  common  people  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox  and 
meafles.  A  diiiilled  water,  m*edi- 
cated  vinegar,  and  conferve,  were 
prepared  from  the  flowers ;  but 
tliey  have  long  given  place  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  eihcacy. 

ARANEARUM  TEL.^  [E.-] 

■    Thefe 
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Thefe  are  never  met  with  in 
prefciiption  ;  but  are  fometinies 
applied  by  the  common  people  to 
flop  the  bleeding  of  flight  wounds  : 
this  they  feem  tv.  t-ffedl  by  adhering 
to  the  part,  fo  as  to  clofe  the  cii- 
hces  of  the  veffels,  and  prevent  the 
eir'ufion  of  their  contents. 

AREbTA  BOVIS,  vide  Ono- 
nis. 

ARGENTINA,  pctentilU,  an- 
ferince,  folia  :  Pentc^phylloidis  mino- 
risjupinif  feu  procufyibetitis^  foliis  ala- 
tis  argcNteis  et  ferrati),  fore  luteo 
Mor.  hif.  Ox.  Silverweed,  or  wild 
tanfey  ;   the  leaves  [£"-] 

1  his  plant  grows  wild  about 
the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other  moift 
places :  it  has  no  ftalk,  the  leaves 
lying  fiat  on  the  ground.  The 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  in 
general  look  upon  argentina  as  a 
very  flrong  aftringent ;  milled  pro- 
bably by  its  agreement  in  botanic 
charaflers  with  tormentil,  which 
is  known  to  be  a  powerful  flyptic. 
l^he  fen fible  qualities  0*1  argentina 
piomife  no  great  virtue  of  this 
kind  ;  for  to  the  tafle  it  difcovers 
only  a  flight  roughifhnefs,  from 
whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  only  among  the 
milder  corroborants.  As  the  af- 
tringency  of  tormentil  is  confined 
chiefly  to  its  root,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  argentina  alfo  has 
an  allringent  root :  the  root  of  this 
plant,  however,  is  found  to  have 
no  other  than  a  pleafant  fweetifh 
tafte,  like  that  of  parfnips,  but  not 
fo  ftrong. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver  [Z.  E.'] 
Abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  crude  filver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  feme  alfopf  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  founda- 
tion. This  metal,  taken  in  its 
crude  flate,   has  no  effed  in  the 
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body ;  combined  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity .of  the  nitrous  acid,  it  proves 
a  powerful,  though  not  always  a 
fale,  hydragogue  ;  with  ?.  larger, 
a  itronij  cauftic.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  the  only  one  that  pcrfeftly  dif- 
folvcs  this  meral  :  on  adding  to 
this  folution  a  minute  portion  of 
marine  acid,  or  fubflances  con- 
taining it,  the  liquor  turns  milky, 
and  the  filver  falls  to  the  bottom 
in  form  of  a  white  calx  :  hence  we 
are  fuvnifhed  v^ith  a  method  of  dif-' 
covering  marine  fait  in  waters,  &c. 
See  the  preparations  of  filver  in 
the  third  part. 

ARGENTUM 'VIVUM:  //y- 
drargyrus  \  Mer curias.  Mercury  or 
quickfilver  [L.  E.^ 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fluid  ;  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melt- 
ed :  it  is  heavier  than  any  other 
fluid,  and  than  rnofl:  of  the  metal- 
lic bodies  :  it  does  not  congeal  in 
the  grcateft  degree  of  natural  cold 
hitherto  known  ;  in  the  fire  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mi- 
neral is  either  rnet  with  in  its  fluid 
form.,  in  the  earth  ;  or  extra6ted 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  There 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain  ;  but  the 
greatcil  quantities  come  from  the 
Eail-lndies. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  little  known 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a  cor- 
rofive  poifon,  though  of  itfelf 
perfedlly  void  of  acrimony,  tafle, 
and  fmell  :  there  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged  for  years 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  flefhy 
parts,  without  its  having  injured 
or  afFedled  rhem.  Taken  into  the 
body  in  its  crude  flate,  and  undi- 
vided, it  pafles  through  the  intef- 
tines  unchanged,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  confiderable 

effea. 
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effect.  It  has  indeed  been  recom- 
mended in  afthmas  and  difbrders  of 
the  lungs ;  but  the  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  h  in  thefe  cafes  have  not 
been  warranted  by  experience. 

Notwithftanding  the  mildnefs 
and  ina6livity  of  crude  quick filver 
undivided  ;  when  refolved  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  fume,  or  othervvife 
divided  into  very  minUte  particles, 
and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  fubllan- 
€es ;  or  combined  with  mineral  a- 
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of  the  fkin.  By  this  method  invete- 
rate cutaneous  and  venereal  dif- 
tempers  have  been  cured,  without 
any  other  fenfible  excretion  than 
a  gentle  increafe  of  perfpiration 
or  urine.  Where  there  are  ulcers 
in  any  part,  they  difcharge  for  fome 
time  a  very  fetid  matter,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  becomes  gradually 
lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kindjy 
heals.  If  the  mercury  Ihould  at 
any  time,  from  cold  or  the  like,  af- 
fedl  the  mouth  (which  I  have  rarely 


cids  ;  it  has  very  powerful  efFefts  ;     found  to  happen)  it  may  be  retrained 
fording  the  moll  violent  poifons,     by  omitting  adofe,  and  by  warmth 


and  the  moft  excellent  remedies  that 
we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
ther given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  applica- 
tion, feem  to  liquefy  all  the  juices 
Qf  the  body,  even  thofe  in  the 
minuteil  and  moll  remote  vefl'els  ; 


or  fuitablc    medicines    promoting 
the  perfpiration. 

ARISTOLOGHIA.  Birthwort. 
Three  roots  of  this  name  are  dj- 
reded  for  medicinal  ufe  ; 

(i)  Aristolochia  longa 


and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro-     [L.  EJ]  Long  birthwort.    This  is  a 

tuberous  root,  fometimes  about 
the  fize  of  the  finger,  fometimes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  a  foot 
in  length  :  it  is  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  all  over,  or  a  little  thick- 
er in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends  : 
tiie  outfide  is  of  a  brownifh  co- 
lour ;   the  infide  ycUowjlh. 


mote  excretion  through  all  the 
emundtories.  Hence  tiieir  com- 
mon ufe  in  inveterate  chronic  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs 
and  fluggiflmtfs  ot  the  humours, 
and  obilinate  obftrufftions  of  the 
excretory  glands  ;  in  fcrophulous 
and  cutaneous  difeafes  ;  and  in  the 
venereal  lues,  li  their  power  is 
not  reflrained  by  proper  additions 
to  certain  emunftories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affecl  the   mouth  ;  and 

after  having  fufed  the  juices  in  the     from  the  foregoing  than  its  round- 
remoter  parts,  occafion  a  plentiful     ifh  fhape. 
evacuation  of  them  from  the  falival 

glands.  {■},)   Aristolochia     tenuis 

The  falutary  effeds  of  mercu-  [L.]  Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a 
rials  do  not  depend  on  the  quan-  longand  Ilender  root,  rarely  exceed- 
tity  of  fenfible  evacuation.     This     ing  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 


(2)  Aristolochia  rotunda 
[£.]  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
fcarce  any  other  vifible  difference 


medicine  may  be  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with- 
out cccafioning  any  remarkable 
difcharge,  to  be  productive  of  very 
happy  eiTeCls.  To  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  it  Ihould  be  given  in  very 
finall  dofes,  in  conjun(5lion  with 
fach  fubftances  as  determine  its 
action  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores 


Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Their  fmell  is  fome- 
what  aromatic ;  their  talle  warm 
and  bitterifh.  Authors  in  general 
reprefent  them  as  extremely  hot  and 
pungent :  fome    fay    they  are  tlie 
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hotted  of  all  the  aromatic  plants ; 
but  as  ufually  met  with  in  the 
(hops,  th<y  have  no  great  pun- 
gency. The  long  and  round  Ibrts, 
on  being  firft  chewed,  fcarce  dif- 
cover  any  tafte,  but  in  a  little  timfe 
prove  naafeoully  bittcrifh  ;  the 
long  fomewhat  the  leall  fo.  The 
other  fort  inftantly  fills  the  mouth 
with  an  aromatic  bitternei^,  which 
is  not  ungrateful.  Their  medical 
virtues  are,  to  heatj  ftimulate,  at- 
tenuate vifcid  phlegm,  and  pro- 
mote the  fluid  fecretions  in  general : 
they  are  principally  celebrated 
in  fupprefTions  of  female  evacua- 
tions. The  dofe  in  fubftvince  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
long  fort  is  recommended  externally 
for  cleanfing  and  drying  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  in  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes. — The  arijiolochia  tenuis.,  is 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca  ;  and  in 
want  of  this  fpecies,  the  lo7iga  is 
allowed  to  be  fubftituted  to  it  by 
the  London  college. 

ARMORACIA,  vide  Rapha- 

NUS     RUSTICANUS. 

ARNICx^,  vide  Doronicum. 

ARSENICUM.     Arfenlc. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantity^  in  moft  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin 
and  bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites, 
and  the  mineral  called  rc^/j// ;  from 
which  lall  greateft  part  of  the 
arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extradled 
by  a  kind  of  fublimation  :  the 
arfenic  arifes  at  firft  in  form  of 
greyiih  meaU  which  more  carefully 
refublimed,  concretes  into  tranf- 
parent  mafles,  the  ^*jhite  arfenic 
of  the  fliops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  one-tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a  bright  yellow  mafs,  in 
fome  degree  tranfparent ;  the  com- 
mon jW/oov  arfenic.     On  doubling 
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the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com- 
pound proves  more  opake  and 
compact ;  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
refembling  that  of  cinnabar,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  it  lofes 
of  its  beauty  upon  being  reduced 
into  powder,  whilft  that  of  cinna- 
bar is  improved  by  this  means; 
this  is  the  common  red  arfenic. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of 
arfenic  and  fulphur,  fubli mates  may 
be  obtained  of  a  great  variety  of 
Ihades  of  yellow  and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  unfreqtienrly 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  foflil 
red  arfenic  is  x\\e  fandaracha  o^  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  rijigal  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  rifi  and 
yellow,  when  of  a  fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  zarnichs  ;  and 
when  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves.  auripigmeMay  or  orpiments  : 
thefe  laft  are  the  only  fubllances  to 
which  the  Geeks  gave  the  name 
a^crsviK-ju.  That  the  zarnichs  and 
orpiments  really  contain  arfenic 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
late  writers)  is  evid&nt  from  fun- 
dry  experiments,  whereby  a  perfe6l 
arfenic,  and  in  notable  quantity,  is 
obtainable  from  them.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory  therefore 
very  juftly  gsive /amiarac/ja  Gnero- 
rum  as  a  fy  nonymon  to  red  arjhiic  ; 
and  a':ripig?nentu7n  to  the  sellon,v. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  corrofive  tafte ;  and 
taken  into  the  body  proves  a  moil 
violent  poifon.  Befides  the  effefts 
which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  corrofives,  it  remarkably 
attenuates  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
occafions  a  fwelling  and  fphacela- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  and  a 
fudden  putrefadion  after  death, 
particularly,  as  is  faid,  of  the 
genitals  in  men.  Where  the  quan- 
tity is  fo  vtx'j  fmail  as  not  to  prove 

fatal. 
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and  lin- 
The  re- 
recommended  ao-ainft  this 
^oifon  are,  milk  and  oily  liquors 
immediately  and  liberally  drank. 

The  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  faditious,  have 
Httle  tafle,  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulent in  their  effeds  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  retrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  the  an- 
timonial  metal,  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of  this  poifonous 
mineral  alfo.  Such  of  thefe  fub- 
flances  as  participate  more  largely 
of  fulphur,  feem  to  be  almoil  in- 
nocent :  the  faditious  red  arfenic, 
and  the  native  orpiments,  have 
been  given  to  dogs  in  eonfiderable 
quantity,  without  their  being  pro- 
ductive of  any  apparent  ill  con- 
fequences. 

ARTEMISIi£/c//^  ;  Artemifi^e 
^vulgaris  majoris  C.  B.  Mug  wort ; 
the   leaves    \L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafle  places, 
throughout  England  ;  and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  the  common  worm- 
wood :  the  difierence  moft  obvious 
-  to  die  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
whilft  the  flowers  of  mug  wort  iland 
creft. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  her- 
baceous bitterifii  tafle.  They  are 
principally  celebrated  as  uterine 
and  antihyfteric  :  an  infuflon  of 
them  is  fometimes  drank,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
fubftances,  in  fuppreffions  of  the 
menilrual  evacuations.  This  me- 
dicine is  certainly  a  very  mild  one, 
and  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  moll 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed:  in  fomc  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  of  common 
-.  .4kfp  as  a  potherb. 


ARTHANIT^  fi^ve  cydaminis 
radix:  Cydaminis  orhiculato  folio  in- 
feme  furpurafcente  C,  B.  Sow- 
bread ;  the  root  [£".] 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  root 
has,  when  frefh,  an  extremely  a- 
crimonious  burning  tafle,  which  it 
almoil  entirely  lofes  on  being  dried. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  ; 
in  cataplafms  for  fcirrhous  and 
fcrophulous  tumours  ;  and  inter- 
nally as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient :  it  operates  very  flovvly, 
but  with  great  virulence,  inflam- 
ing the  fauces  and  inteftines ;  and 
hence  is  defervedly  rejected  from 
the  London  difpenfatory,  though 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARI  radix  :  Ari  maculati  tr.a- 
culis  nigris  C.  B.  VVake-rcbin  -, 
the  root  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  moft  parts  of  Hngland.  It  fends 
forth  in  March,  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed 
by  a  naked  flalk,  bearing  a  purplifli 
pifiil  inclofed  in  a  long  flieath  : 
this  is  fuccecded,  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  reddifli  berries.  In  fome 
plants,  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with 
black,  in  others  with  white  fpots, 
and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all: 
the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moll  eflicacious,  .  and 
hence  is  exprefsly  direded  by  the 
London  college. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  taf^e:  if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fon^  hours,  occafion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a  eonfiderable 
thirfl :  thefe  fymptoms  are  alle- 
viated by  butter,  milk,  or  oily 
liquors.  Dried  and  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  lofes  mu(;h  of  its  acri- 
mony,   and  be^iomes  at  length  an 
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almoft 
ftance. 

This  root  i?  a  powerful  flimulant 
ar.d  attenuSnt.  It  is  reckoned  a 
Biedicine  of  great  eflicacy  in  fome 
cachetlic  and  ciilorotic  cafes,  in 
wcaknefsof  the  fiomach  cccafioned 
by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  in 
fuch  diforders  in  general  as  proceed 
from  a  co^ld  llaggifh  indifpofition 
of  the  folids  and  lenfor  of  the 
fluids.  I  have  experienced  great 
benefit  from'  it  in  rheumatic  pains, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fixt  kind, 
and  which  were  feated  deep.  In 
thefe  cafes  I  have  given  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  of  the  frefh  root 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  a 
bolus  or  emulfion  with  unftuous 
and  mucilaginous  fubftances,  which 
cover  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its 
-making  any  painful  imprellion  on 
the  tongue.  It  generally  excited 
a  flight  tingling  fenfation  through 
-the  whole  habit,  and,  when  the 
patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  pro-- 
duced  a  copious  fweat. 

The  only,  officinal  preparation, 
in  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient, 
is  a  compound  pcxvder  ;  in  which 
form,  its  virtues  are  very  preca- 
rious. Some  recommend  a  tinc- 
ture of  it  drawn  with  wine ;  but 
neither  wine,  water,  nor  fpirit,  ex- 
trad  its  virtues. 

ASAFOETIDA.  Afafetida[L.£.] 
the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  um- 
belliferous plant  growing  in  Perfia. 

This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  of  the  plant)  li- 
quid, and  white  like  milk:  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
brownifii  colour,   and  gradually  ac- 


beft  which  aie  clear,  of  a  pale  r€4r 
dilli  colour,  and  variegated  wit]i  a 
great  number  of  elegant  white  tears. 
This  drug  has  a  flrong  fetid  fmeil, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick  » 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafl©. 
It  iofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and 
flrength,  a  circumf^ance  to  be  parti- 
cularly regarded  in  its  exhibition. 
It  confilts  of  abput  one-third  part 
of  pure  refin,  and  two-thirds  of 
gummy  matter;  the  former  fq- 
luble  in  re<^ified  fpirit,  the  otb«r 
in  water.  I;*roof  fpirit  dilTolves  al- 
mofl  the  whole  into  a  turbid  liquor ; 
the  tiiidure  in  redified  fpirit  is 
tranfparent.  - 

Afafctida  is  the  flrongefl.  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and- of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyileric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 
vous complaints.  It  is  likewife  of 
confiderabie  efficacy  in  flatulent  co- 
lics ;  and  for  promoting  all  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  either  fex.  The  an- 
cients attributed  to  this  mediciae 
many  other  virtues,  which  are  ^t 
prefent  not  cxpecled  from  it. 

This  gummy-refm  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  officinal  gum  pills, 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fetid 
tindure,  tindure  of  foot,  fetid  vo- 
latile fpirit  [L.]  and  antihyileric 
piailer  [£.] 


ASARl  folia,  radix  :  Afari  C.  B, 
Afarabacca;  the  roots  and  leaves, 
— The  London  college  direds  only 
the  leaves ;  the  Edinburgh  both 
leaves  and  root. 

Afarum  is  a  very  low  evergreen 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Fran.<:e, 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries  : 
the  diied  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally   brought    from    the    Lev^ijtj 

quires  different  degrees  of  cohfif-     thofe  of  our  own  growth  being  fup- 

tency.     It  is  brought  to  us  in  large     pofed  weaker. 


irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  various 
little  ihining  lumps  or  grains,  which 
are  partly  cf  a  v/hitiili  colour,  partly 
reddiffi,  and  .partly  of  a  violet  hue. 
Thofe  Hiaffes    are  accounted    the 


Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naiifeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tafte  :  their  fnieli  is  llrono;  and  not 
very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
ftance  from  -half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 

they 
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they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  faid, 
that  tindures  made  in  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua,  poflefs  both  the  emetic  and 
cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant:  that 
the  extradl  obtaitied  by  infpiflating 
thefe  tinftures,  adls  only  by  vomit, 
and  with  great  mildnefs :  that  an 
infufion  ih  water  proves  cathartic, 
rarely  emetic  :  that  aqueous  decoc- 
tions made  by  long  bcJiling,  and 
the  watery  extracl,  have  no  purga- 


tiDt  C  B.  Afparagu*;  j  the  root  [Et] 
This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  Culinary  ufe*  The  roots 
have  a  bitterifh  mucilaginous  talle^ 
inclining  to  fweetnels^  the  fruit 
htis  much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte  : 
the  young  flioots  are  rhofe  agree- 
able than  either*  Afparagus  pro- 
motes appetite,  but  affords  little 
nouriihment.  It  gives  a  llrong  ill 
fmell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 


Xivt  or  emetic  quality,  but  prove    chiefly  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  i 


notable  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and 
emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  llernutatory.    The 
root    of    afarum    is    perhaps    the 
flrongeft  of   all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,   white   hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.     Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it 
occafions   a   lar^-e     evacuation    of 
mucus,  and  raifes  a  plentiful  fpit- 
ting.     The  leaves  are  confiderably 
milder,  and  may   be  ufed,   to  the 
quantity    of    three,    four,    or   five 
grains.    GeofFroy  relates,  that  after 
ihufhng  up  a  dofe  of  this  errhine  at 
night,   he  has  frequently  obferved 
the  difcharge  from  the  nofe  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days  together  ;   and    aut  afpergul^  cdorata  nojlratis  Lob, 
that  he  has  known  a  paralyfis  of    Woodroof ;   the  flowers, 
the  mouth  and   tongue  cured   by        This    is    a    low    umbelliferous 
one   dofe.     He    recommends    this    plant,   growing  wild  in  woods  and 
medicine   in  ftubborn  diforders  of   copfes,  and  flowering  in  May.     It 
the  head,    proceeding  from  vifcid    has   an  exceeding   pleafant  fmell. 


It  IS  likewife  efteemed  aperient  and 
deobftruent ;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
five  called  opening  roots.  Some 
fuppofe  the  flioots  to  be  moft  effi- 
cacious ;  others  the  root  ;  and 
others  the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  them 
have  any  great  (hare  of  the  virtues 
ufually  afcribed  to  them.  Afpara- 
gus appears  from  experience  to 
contribute  very  little  either  to  the 
exciting  of  urine  when  fupprefied, 
or  increafing  its  difcharge  ;  and  in 
cafes  where  aperient  medicines  ge- 
nerally do  fervice,  this  has  little 
or  ho  efi^eft. 

ASPERULiE  fiores :    JfperuU 


tenacious  matter,  in  palfies,  and  in 
foporiHc  dillempers.  The  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  pu/'vis  Jhr- 
nutatorius  of  \\i^  fhops  [L.  £.] 

ASCLEPIAS,  vide  ViNCEToxi- 

CUM. 

ASELLT,  vide  Millepede. 
ASPALATHL'S,    vide    Rho« 

PIUM. 

ASP  A  RAG  I  rad:x:  Afparagifa^ 


which  is  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation  ;  the  tafte  is  fubfaline, 
and  fomewhat  aullere.  It  imparts 
its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors.  Afpe- 
rula  is  fuppofed  to  attenuate  vifcid 
humours,  and  llrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  bowels :  it  is  recommended 
in  obftructions  of  the  liver  and  bi- 
liary duels,  and  by  fome  in  epi- 
lepfies  and  palfies :  modern  prac- 
tice has  neverthelefs  rejedted  it. 

ASPHALTUS,  vide  Bitumek 

JUDAICUM. 

ASPLE- 
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ASPLENIUM,  vide  Ceterach. 


ATRIPLICIS  OLID JE  folia: 
yitriplicis  fcctida  C.  B,  Chenopodii 
faetid't  Tourn.  Stinking  orach,  or 
arrach;  the  leaves  [Z,.] 
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tus  Mali  aurantiae  majoris  C.  B, 
Seville  oranges ;  the  juice  and  yel- 
low rind  [L.  £.]  The  Edinburgh 
college  ufes  alfo  the  flowers  of 
the  tree. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  cver- 


This  is  a  low  plant,  fprinkled  all    green  tree,  or  rather  ihrub,  bearing 


ever  with  a  kind  of  whitifli  clam 
piy  meal :  it  grows  about  dung- 
hills, and  other  wafle  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell, 
which  the  hand,  by  a  light  touch, 
becomes  fo  impregnated  with,  as 
not  to  be  ealily  freed  from.  Its 
fmell  has  gained  it  the  charafter  of 
an  excellent  antihyfleric  ;  and  this 
is  the  only  ufe  it  is  applied   to. 


flowers  and  fruit  all  the  year :  it 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  have  been  for  fome 
time  pall  of  great  eiteem  as  a  per- 
fume :  their  tafle  is  fomewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  bitternefs.    They  yield  their  fla- 


Tpurnefort  recommends  a  fpiritu-    vour  by  infufion  to  reftified  fpirit, 

and  in  diftillation  both  to  fpirit  and 
water :  the  bitter  matter  is  diflblved 
by  water,  and,  on  evaporating  the 
decodion,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
tract. The  dillilled  water  was  for- 
merly kept  in  the  fhops,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers 
is  now  laid  afide :  it  is  called  by 
foreign  writers  aqua  naphtt.  An 
oil  diftilled  from    thefe  flowers  is 


ous  tindure,  others  a  decodion  in 
water,  and  others  a  conferve  of  the 
leaves,  as  of  wonderful  eflicacy  in 
Uterine  diforders. 

ATRIPLEX  SATIVA.  Garden 
prrach,  or  arrach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a  pale  greenifli,  or  pur- 
plifli  red  colour,  and  hence  named 


atripUx  alba  and  rubra)  are  chiefly    brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
employed   for    culinary    purpofes.     of  oleum  or  ejfentia  neroli. 


They  are  cooling,  and  gently  laxa- 
tive ;  a  decodion  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  in  coftivenefs,  where 
the  patient  is  of  a  hot  bilious  dif- 
pofition. 

AVENA  [5.]  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of  peel  appears  to  be 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf-  derably  warmer  than 
Jiciently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
have  likewife  a  kind  of  foft  mu- 
cilaginous quality  ;  by  which  they 
obtund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders, coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
Xitk,  and  exulcerations  of  the 
fauces. 

AURANTIORUM      HISPA- 
LENSIUM  fuccui  et  cortex :  Fruc* 


The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  flomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.   Orange 

very  confi- 
that  of  le- 
mons, and  to  abound  more  with 
eflential  oil :  to  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  the  firft  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs  perifliable  thaa 
that  of  the  other :  hence  the  col- 
lege employ  orange  peel  in  the  fpi- 
rituous  bitter  tinfture,  which  is  de- 
flgned  for  keeping,  whilft  in  the 
bitter  watery  infufion,  lemon  peel 
is  preferred.  A  fyrup  and  two  di- 
H  ftilicd 
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ftilled  waters    are 
reafbn    prepared 


and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
leaves  have  a  fomewhat  rough  bit- 
terifh  tafte :  they  are  recommend- 
ed as  allringents,  but  praftice  pays 


for    the    fame 
from    the    rind 
of  oranges   in  preference    to   that 
or  lemons. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate-  no  regard  tolhem. 
fill  acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  febrile  or  inflame^ atory  dillem- 
pers,  for  allaying  heat,  abating  ex- 
orbitant commotions  of  the  blood, 
quenching-  thirft,  and  promoting 
the  falutary  excretions  :  it  is  like- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  fcurvies,  efpe- 
cially  when  given  in  conjundion 
with  the  cochlearia^  najlurtium^  or 
other  acrid  antifcorbutics,  as  in  the 
fucci  fcorbutici  of  the  (hops. 


AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi- 
ment ;  a  mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic.  See  Arsenicum. 


AURANTIA  CURASLA- 
VENSIA.  Curaflao  oranges  [£.] 


AURUM.     Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europe  received  it  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  charader : 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  it  is  ftill 
retained,  and  even  mixed  with  the 


Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit  ingredients  from  which  fimple  wa- 

of  the  Seville  orange  dried.     Their  ters   are   to   be  diftilled.     But   no 

firft  appearance  in  a  public  pharma-  one,  it  is  prefumed,  at  this  time, 

copceia  is  in  the  prefent  edition  of  expedls  any  fmgular  virtues  from 

the  hidinburgh  ;   in  which  they  are  it,  ftnce  it  certainly  is  not  alter- 


made  an  ingredient  in  the  ftoma 
chic  tin6ture  and  elixir.  1  hey  ap- 
J)ear  very  well  adapted  to  that  in- 
tention, being  moderately  warm 
bitterifli  aromatics,  of  a  flavour 
fufhciently  agreeable. 


AURICULA  JUD^  : 
auricula  Jud(e^  color'is  ex 
nigricantisy  perniciofusy  in  fambuci 
caudics  nafcetis  J.  B.  Jews  ear,  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  elder  trees. 
This  fungus  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a 
ftrong  purgative ;  by  others  an 
allringent.  The  more  judicious 
luedical  writers  have  declared  its 
internal  ufe  dangerous ;  and  hence, 
at  the  late  reformation,    the  Edin- 


burgh as. well  as 
have  rejefted  it. 


able  in  the  human  body.  Mr. 
GeofFroy,  though  unwilling  to  re- 
ject it  from  the  cordial  prepara- 
tions, honeftly  acknowledges,  that 
he  has  no  other  reafon  for  retain- 
ing it,  than  complaifance  to  the 
Arabian  fchools.  The  chemifts 
Fungus  have  endeavoured,  by  many  elabo- 
cineraceo  rate  proceflTes,  to  extract  what  they 
call  a  fulphur  or  anima  of  gold  : 
but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal :  all  the  tinftures  of  it, 
and  aurum  potabile's,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared,  are  real  fplu* 
tions  of  it  in  aqua  regis,  diluted 
with  fpirit  of  wine  or  other  li- 
quors, and  prove  injurious  to  the 


London  college    body  rather  than  beneficial. 


AURICUL/E 
Filofellce  majoris 
C.  B.    Mo  ufe- ear 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  co- 
vered  with  a   kind   of   hairs  :    it 


MURIS  fclia: 
repentis     hirfutcs 
the  leaves. 


AXUNGIA.    Fat. 

A  great  variety  of  fats  were  in- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Ara- 
bians, and  recommended  as  poflef- 
ling  diflinft  virtues.  The  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  laft  edition 


grows  wild  in  dry  pailure  grounds,    of  their  difpcnfatgry,  puhlifl^ed  iu 
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1741,  dire6l  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  different  fats   to  be  kept  in 
the  fhops :  feme  of  thefe,  they  in- 
form us,  are  attenuating  and  refoiv- 
cnt ;    fuch  are  thofe  of  the  heron, 
wild  cat,  flork,    partridge,   coney, 
hare,     fox,    Alpine    moufe,     the 
badger,    boar,    wolf,   ferpents  and 
vipers :  others  are  heating,  deterg- 
ent and  feptic  ;    thofe  of  the  eel, 
the  pike,  and  the  umber  :    a  third 
clafs  is  emollient ;    the  fat  of  the 
ox,   the  deer  and   the  goat :    and 
a  fourth,  emollient,  digerent,  ^nd 
lenient;  this  lail  comprehends  the 
fato  of  the  duck,  goofe,  dog,  ca- 
pon, beaver,  horfe,  hen,  and  hu- 
man   fat.     Experience,    however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  differ- 
ent virtues  afcribed  to  different  fats. 
They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient  quality,    relax    the    part    to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  pre- 
vent perfpiration :  thefe  cffedls,  with 
the  confequences  of  them,  may  be 
expeded  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
from  fats  of  every  kind.    The  Lon- 
don college  has  therefore  retained 
only  three  fatF,  of  different  con- 
liftences,  for  different  mixtures,  v'z. 
viper's  fat,  hog*s  la/d,  and  mutton 
fuet  i    to  which  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege adds  goat's  fuet.     Thefe  are 
certainly  fufficient  for  anfwering  all 
the  intentions  that  fubftances  of  this 
kind  are  employed  for. 

BALAUSTIA:    F lores  halaujii^ 

Jiore  plena  majore  C.  B.    Balauftines  : 

the  flowers   of    the    balauftine    or 

double- flowered  pomegranate  tree 

[LE.-] 

The  balauftine  is  a  low  tree,  or 
rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in  Italy, 
^'C.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  in  appearance  re- 
fembling  a  dried  red  rofe.  Their 
tafte  is  bitterifli  and  aftringent. 

Balauftines  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes,  where  aftringent  medicines 
are  proper.     They  are  rarely  di- 


re(fled  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  enter  only  one  officinal 
compofition,  ihepul-vis  efuccino  com- 
fofitus  [Z.] 

BALSAMIT^  MARIS  ffve 
cojii  hortorum  folia  :  Mentha  hor- 
tenjis  corymbifercs  C.  B,  Coftma- 
ry ;  the  leaves  [f .] 

This  was  formerly  a  very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal purpofes;  but  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded  for  either ;  though 
it  fliould  feem,  from  its  fenflble  qua- 
lities, to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs, 
which  pradice  has  retained.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitterifh  warm  aro- 
matic tarte ;  and  a  very  pleafant 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mint 
or  a  mixture  of  mint  and  maudlin. 
Water  elevates  their  flavour  in  di- 
flillation ;  and  redlified  fpirit  ex- 
trads  it  by  infuflon. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA  [L.  £.] 
Balfam  of  Copaiba  :  a  liquid  refin- 
ous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Spanifh  Welt- 
Indies. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  whitifli  or  pale  yellow ifh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,   and  a 
bitterifli  pungent  tafte.   It  is  ufually 
about  the  confillence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker :    long   kept,   it   be- 
comes nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  re- 
taining its  clearnefs ;   but  has  not 
been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid, 
as  moft  of  the  other  reflnous  juices 
do.     We  fometimes  meet  with   a 
thick  fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiba, 
which  is  not  at  all  tranfparent,  or 
much   lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing, 
and  generally  has  a  portion  of  tur- 
bid watery  liquor  at   the   bottom. 
This  fort  is  probably  either  adul- 
terated  by  the   mixture   of    other 
fubftances,    or   has  been    extraft- 
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ed  by  co6lIon  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree  ;  its  fmell  and 
tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than 
thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiba  dilTolves 
entirely  in  redtifiedfpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  menftruum  be  previoufly  al- 
kalized :    the  folution  has  a  very 
fragrant  fmell.     Diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a 
limpid  eflential  oil ;  and  in  a  llrong 
heat,  without  addition,  a  blue  oil. 
The  balfam  of  Copaiba  is  an  ufe- 
ful   corroborating    detergent   me- 
dicine, accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  irritation.      It  ftrengthens  the 
nervous  fyflem,  tends  to  loofen  the 
belly,  in  large  dofes  proves  purga- 
tive, promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes 
and  heals  exulcerations  in  the  uri- 
nary pafTage,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  perform  more  effedlually  than 
any  of  the  other  balfams.     Fuller 
obferves,  that   it  gives  the  urine 
an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  but  not  a 
violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This   balfam  has   been   princi- 
pally celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
fluor   albus,   and   externally  as   a 
vulnerary.  The  author  above-men- 
tioned recommends  it  likewife  in 
dyfenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies, 
in  difeafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
and    in   an    acrimonious   or    pu- 
trefcent  ftate   of  the  juices  :    he 
fays,  he  has  known  very  dangerous 
*  coughs,which  manifellly  threatened 
a  confumption,   cured  by  the  ufe 
of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and  that  not- 
withllanding  its  being  hot  and  bit- 
ter,   it  has   good  efFeds  even  in 
heilic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rare- 
ly exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  fome  dire<5l  fixty  or  more. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  elceofaccharum  ;  or 
in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which 
it  may  be  reduced  by  triturating 
it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with^ 
thick  mucilage  of    gum    arafiic. 
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till  they  are  well  incorporated.,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  water. 

The  only  officinal  preparation 
of  this  balfam  is  an  empyreumatic 
oil  diftilled  with  the  addition  of 
gum  guaiacum  [L.]  The  baU 
lam  itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
balfamic  tinfture,  and  tindlurc  pf 
cantharides  [£.] 

BALSAMUM  GTLEAPENSE. 
vide  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM 
[i.  E."]  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  faid  to  be  extraded  by  coftion 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous 
Jhrub  growing  in  Peru,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  This 
balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  neaifly 
of  the  confidence  of  thin  honey, 
of  a  reddiih  brown  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  black,  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting 
tafte.  Diftilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fra- 
grant effential  oil  of  a  reddifh  co- 
lour ;  and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without 
addition,  a  yellowilh  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  confiderably 
hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Copaiba. 
Its  principal  effefts  are,  to  warm 
the  habit,  to  ftrengthen  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  attenuate  vifcid 
humours.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome 
kinds  of  afthmas,  gonorrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  fuppreilions  of  the 
uterine  difcharges,  and  other  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a  debility 
of  the  folids,  or  a  fluggifhnefs  and 
inaftivity  of  the  juices.  It  is  alfo 
employed  externally,  for  cleanling 
and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
and  fometimes  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  exprefled  oils,  ani- 
mal fats,    or  wax  :    it  may    he 

mingled 
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mingled  in  the  cold  with  this  lafl:, 
as  alfo  with  the  febaceous  fubftance 
called  exprelTed  oil  of  mace  ;  but 
if  the  mixture  be  afterwards  lique- 
fied by  heat,  the  bal{am  fcparates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  balfam  of  Copaiba.  Al- 
kaline lixivia  difTolve  great  part  of 
it ;  and  redified  fpirit  the  whole. 

This  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  bal/amum guaiacinuTrii pilulee  aro- 
matica  [L.]  tinSura  half  arnica^  elixir 
peSloraUf  balfamum  cephalkunty  and 
balfamum  LocatelU  [£.] 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a  nvhite  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than 
the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  ua.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant  which 
yields  the  common  or  black  balfam ; 
and  to  exude  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM 
{L,  E.]  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a  tree  of  the 
pine  kind,  growing  in  Tolu  in  the 
Spanilh  Weft-Indies ;  from  whence 
the  balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  lit- 
tle gourd  fliells.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ilh  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  ; 
in  confiftence  thick  and  tenacious : 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle, 
without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of 
its  more  valuable  parts.  The  fmell 
of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  lemons  ;  its  taile  warm  and 
fweetilh,  with  little  of  the  pun- 
gency, and  nothing  of  the  naufeous 
relifh,  which  accompany  the  other 
balfams.  It  has  the  fame  general 
viftues  with  the  foregoing  ;  but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  Jome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weaknefles, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  njiilmrarj 


half  am  [L.]  the  halfamtc  tinSiure^ 
and  the  psiJcral  pills  and  elixir. 
[£.]  A  fyrrup  alfo  is  impregnated 
with  it  in  the  fliops. 

BARDAN^  MAJORTS  feu 
lappa  majcriSi  radix  ei  femen  : 
Lappgg  majorist  arcii  Diojcoridis 
C.  J^.  Burdock  ;  the  roots  and 
feeds  [£,] 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
way  fides,  fufficiently  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which 
Hick  to  the  clothes. — The  feeds 
have  a  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte: 
they  are  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  diuretics,  given  ei- 
ther in  the  form  of  emulfion,  or 
in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram. — The  roots  tafte  fweetifh, 
with  a  flight  aufterlty  and  bitterifli- 
nefs  :  they  are  elleemed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  fudorific  ;  and  faid 
to  aft  without  irritation,  fo  as  to 
be  f.fely  ve?  tured  upon  in  acute 
diforders.  Deco6lions  of  them 
have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  and  other  diforders; 
and  preferred  by  fome  to  tjtiofe  of 
farfaparilla- 

BDELLIUM  [Z.  E.]  Bdellium. 

Bdellium  is  a  gummy-refinous 
concrete  juice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  glebes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a  dark  reddifti  brown  co- 
lour, and  in  appearance  fomewhat 
refembles  mynh  :  upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa* 
rent,  and  as  GeofFroy  j  uftly  obferves, 
like  glue.  It  grows  loft  and  tenaci- 
ous in  the  mouth,  fticks  to  the  teeth, 
has  a  bitterifli  tafte,  and  not  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell.  Bdellium  is  re- 
commended as  a  fudorific,  diure- 
tic, and  uterine  ;  and  in  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumors, 
&c.  In  the  prefent  pradice,  it  is 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than, 
as  an  ingredient  in  theriaca. 

H  3  BECA- 
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BECABUiVG^E,  feu  Anagallidis 
aquatic^e  folia  :  Veronica  aquatics 
folio  fuhrotundo  Morif  hiji.  Brook - 
lime ;    the  leaves  \L,  £.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  Hand- 
ing water:  the  leaves  remain  all  the 
winter,  but  are  in  greatefl  perfefti- 
on  in  the  fpring.  Their  prevail- 
ing talle  is  an  herbaceous  one,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  light  bit- 
terifhnefs. 

Becabunga  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  a  faponaceous  detergent 
virtue,  and  to  attenuate  vifcid  hu- 
mours without  pungency  or  irrita- 
tion :  hence  it  has  been  directed 
in  the  fpecies  of  fcurvy  called  hot, 
where  the  cochleari^,  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  lefs  proper.  It  is  now  ufed 
only  in  compofition  with  thofe 
plants,  as  in  the  fucci  fcorbu- 
tici  \L,  -£".]  but  does  not  perhaps 
add  much  to  their  efficacy.  \i 
any  virtue  is  expefled  from  beca- 
bunga, it  Ihould  be  ufed  as  food. 

BELLIDIS  MAJORIS  >//^  : 
Bellidis  majoris  fyl-vejlris  caulefoliofo 
C.  B.  Greater  or  ox-eye  daify  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fields, 
and  among  corn,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  mucilaginous,  fubfaline,  rough- 
ifli  talle.  They  are  faid  to  be  de- 
tergent, refolvent,  aperient,  and 
alfo  moderately  aflringent.  Ge- 
oiFroy  relates,  that  the  herb,  ga- 
thered before  the  flowers  have 
come  forth,  and  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  an  acrid  tafte,  penetrating 
and  fubtile  like  pepper ;  and  that 
this  decodlion  is  an  excellent  vulne- 
rary and  diuretic  :  but  this  account 
feems  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  following  plant. 

BKLLIDIS  MINORIS/^f  f<7«. 
folida  minima  folia  :  Bellidis  mi  nor  is 
fylvefiris  C.  B.  Common  daify  5 
the  leaves  [^.] 
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This  is  common  almoft  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring. — The  leaves  have  a  fubtile 
fubacrid  tafte,  and  are  recom- 
mended as  vulneraries,.  and  in 
afthmasand  hedic  fevers,  and  fuch 
diforders  as  areoccafioned  by  drink- 
ing cold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Ludovici  pre- 
fers the  heliis  minor  to  the  plants 
commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbutics, 
and  refolvents  of  coagulated  blood 
in  hypochondriacal  diforders. 

BENZOINUM  [Z.  Z.]  Ben- 
zoine. 

Benzoine  is  a  concrete  reflnous 
juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
growing  naturally  in  both  the 
Indies,  and  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  winters  of  our  own  climate. 
The  refin  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  only ;  in  large  mafles,  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  light  bfown 
pieces,  or  yellowilh  fpecks,  break- 
ing very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands.: 
fuch  as  is  whiteft,  and  free  from 
impurities,  is  moll  eileemed."* 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafte, 
Impreffing  only  a  light  fweetnefs 
on  the  tongue:  its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable, 
efpecially  when  heated.  Commit- 
ted to  the  fire  in  proper  vefiels,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete,  QdWtdfoiv- 
ersf  of  an  acidulous  tafte  and 
grateful  odour,  foluble  in  reftified 
fpirit,  and  by  the  afliftance  of  heat 
in  water. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine 
is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetic : 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription,  and  enters  in 
fubftance  onlv  one  ofticinal  com- 
pofition,  the  halfamum  traumatic 
cum^  defigned  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal ufe.  It  fliould  neverthelefs 
feem  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the 
virtues  of  ilorax  and   balfam    of 

Tolu, 
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at  lead  in  a  fubordlnate  de- 
gree. The  flowers  are  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breaft ; 
and  in  this  intention  they  are  made 
an  ingredient  in  iht  paregoric  elixir 
[Z.],  in  th.0 peroral elixiry  eleiiuary^ 
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tife  De  mediclna  ^gyptiorum  this 
account  is  extradled)  informs  us, 
that  he  took  this  medicine  himfelf, 
with  happy  fucceCs,  in  a  peftilen- 
tial  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
immoderate      bilious      diarrhoea. 


and  pills,  and  in  the  troches  offuU     A  gelly  of  the  fruit  is  diredled  by 
phur  [£»] 


BERBERIS)  feu  oxyacantha  Ga- 
leni,  cortex  et  fruSlus  :  Berberis  du- 
metorum  C  B.  Barberry ;  the  bark 
and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bufh,  covered  with 
an  afh-coloured  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a  deep 
yellow :  the  berries  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  and  contain  each 
two  hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows 
wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
of  England  ;  and  is  frequently 
planted  in  hedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves>  have  an 
allringent  acid  talle;  the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a  bitter  one :  this 
laft  is*^  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
jaundice  ;  and  by  fome,  to  be  an 
ufeful  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly rellringent,  have  been  giverf 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 
and  difeafes  proceeding  from  heat, 
iacrimony,  or  thinnefs  of  the 
juices.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
barberries  are  employed  in  fluxes, 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  a- 
bating    heat,     quenching     thirll, 


the    Edinburgh    college 
oflicinal. 


as     an 


'KKVJE  folia :  Beta  alha  nielpaU 
lefcentis  quajicula  et  cicla  officinarum 
Mcr.  et  Bctce  rubra  'vulgaris  C.  B, 
et  Beta  rubra  radice  rap  a  C.  B» 
White  and  red  beets ;  and  the 
turnep-rooted  red  beet,  or  bee- 
trave  [E.] 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  diilinguiflies  little  other 
difference  betwixt  them,  than  that 
exprefl'ed  in  their  titles.  Decodli- 
ons  of  beets  gently  loofen  the 
bfelly;  hence  they  have  been  rank- 
ed among  the  emollient  herbs : 
the  plants  remaining  after  the 
boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  ra- 
ther a  contrary  effe6l.  They  af- 
ford little-  nourifhment,  and  are 
faid  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  flomach.  The  juice  exprefl!ed 
from  the  roots  is  a  powerful 
errhine, 

BETONIC:^E  folia:  Betonica 
purpurea  C.  B,  Common  or  wood 
betony ;  the  leaves  [^.] 

Betony  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  fliady  places,  in 
feveral  parts  of  England :  the 
flowers   come  forth  in   June  and 


raifing  the  flrength,  and  prevent-  July ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  cod- 
ing putrefadlion :  the  fruit  is  ma-  lour,  and  fl:and  in  fpikes  on  the 
cerated  for  a  day  and  night,  in  tops  of  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  and 
about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ifli,  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafle,  ac- 


pre- 
the 


fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to 
veat  offence  to  the  fiomach 
liquor  flrained  off,  and  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is 
given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 


companied  with  a  very  weak  aro- 
matic flavour.  This  herb  has  long 
been  a  favourite  among  writers  on 
the  materia  medica,  who  have  not 
been   wanting  to  attribute   to   it 


l-'rofper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea*    abundance  of  goodqualities.Expe- 
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ricnce  does  not  difcover  any  other    tafte  :  the  thick  brittle  part  is  lels 
virtue  in  betony,than  that  of  a  mild    refinous,  and  in  tafte  roughifh  :  of 


corroborant :  as  fuch,  an  infufion, 
or  light  decoftion  of  it,  may  be 
drank  as  tea,  or  a  faturated  tinc- 
ture in  redified  fpirit  given  in 
fuitable  dofes,  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  vifcera,  and  diforders 
proceeding  from  thence.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves,  fnufFed  up 
the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing  ;  and 
hence  betony  is  fometimes  made  an 


the  medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothirtg  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bo- 
ring the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetilh 
juice  ifTues  forth,  fometimes,  as  is 
faid,  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  to 
equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root :  one  branch  will  bleed  a  gal- 


ingredient  in  fternutatory  powders  :  Ion  or  more  in  a  day.     This  juice 

this  efFe£l  does  not  feem  to  be  ow-  is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbu- 

ing,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  to  tic  diforders,  and  other  foulneffcs 

any  peculiar    flimulating  quality  of  the  blood;  its  moft  fenfible  ef-* 

jn  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs  feft  is  to  promote  the  urinary  dif- 

which  the  leaves  are  covered  with,  charge. 


The  roots  of  this  plant  differ 
greatly  in  quality  from  the  other 
parts :  their  tafte  is  bitter  and  very 
naufeous  :  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
they  vomit  and  purge  violently, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  have  fome- 
what  in  common  with  the  roots  of 
hellebore.  It  is  pretty  fingular,  if 
true,  that  betony  affefls  thofe  who 
gather  any  considerable  quantity 
of  it,  with  a  diforder  refembling 
drunkennefs ;  as  affirmed  by  Simon 
Paulli  and  Bartholinus. 


BEZOAR  lapis.    Bezoarftone. 

The  bezoar  ftane  is  a  calculous^ 
concretion  found  in  the  llomach 
of  certain  animals  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  com- 
pofcd  of  concentripal  coats  fur- 
rounding  one  ajiother,  with  a  lit- 
tle cavity  in  the  middle,  contain- 
ing a  bit  of  wood,  llraw,  hair, 
or  the  like  fubftances. 

Th«  fhops  diftinguifli  two  forts 
of  bezoar,  one  brought  from  Persia 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  other  from 
AQUATICA,  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  The  firft, 
or  beft  fort,  called  oriental  bezoar, 
is  of  a  Ihining  dark  green  or  olive 
colour,  and  an  even  fmooth  fur- 
PAULI,  vide  face;  on  removing  the  outward 
coat,  that  which  lies  underneath  it 
appears  likewife  fmooth  and  fhin- 
ing.  The  occidental  has  a  rough 
furface,  and  lefs  of  a  green  colour 
than  the  foregoing ;  it  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of 
a  loofer  texture;  the  coats  arc 
thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a 


BETONICA 

vide  SCROPHULARIA    AQUATICA 
MAJOR. 

BETONICA 
Veronica  mas. 

BETULiE  cortex  et  lachryma: 
Setulce  C.  B,  The  birch  tree;  the 
bark  and  fap  [E.] 

This  tree  grows  \yild  in  moid 
woods :  its  bark  confifts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubftance  of  a  brownifh  red 

colour ;  and  of  feveral  very  thin,  number  of  ftriae  curioufly  interwo 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem-  ven.  The  oriental  is  generally  lefs 
branes.  Thefe  laft  are  highly  in-  than  a  walnut ;  the  occidental  for 
flammable,  and  appear  to  abound  the  moft  part  larger,  and  fometimes 
ivith  refinous  matter,  though  as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  Thefirftis 
fcarcely  of  any  particular  fmell  or    univerfally  moil  elleemed,  and  is 

thr 
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the  only  fort  now  retained  by  the  tion,    much  of  tKe  fame  nature 

London  college :   the  Edinburgh,  with  the    human  calculus,  of  no 

in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco-  fmell  or  tafte,  not  digeftibl*  in  the 

pceia   preceding  the  prefent,   di-  flomach   of  the  animal  in  whick 

redled  both ;  but  they  now  feem  it  is  found,  and  fcarce  capable  of 

to  allow  them  to  be  ufed  promif-  being  afted  on  by  any  of  the  juices 

cuouily,  retaining  in  their  cata-  of  the  human  body.     It  cannot  be 

logue  only  the  name  be:^.oar  lapis*  confidcred  in  any  other  light  than 

Kasmpfer  (in  whofe  Amajiitates  as  an  abforbent ;  and  is  much  the 
exoticee,  a  full  account  of  the  be-  weakeft  of  all  the  common  fub^* 
zoar  animal  may  be  feen)  informs  (lances  of  that  clafs.  It  has  been 
us,  that  this  ftone  is  in  high  given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fome- 
cfteem  among  the  Perfians,  and  times  a  whole  dram,  without  any- 
even  of  greater  value  than  in  fenfible  eifed ;  though  the  general 
Europe;  this,!  with  fundry  other  dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price) 
Circumftances  needlefs  to  relate  is  only  a  few  grains, 
here,  has  given  occafion  to  many 

to  fufpedl^  that  the  true  bezoar  is        BISMALVA,  vide  Alth^a. 
never  brought  to  us.     Some  au- 
thors relate  with  great  confidence,        BISMUTHUM.     Bifmuth. 
that  all  the  ftones  commonly  fold         Bifmuth  is  a  ponderous   brittle 

nnder  this  name  are  artificial  com-  metal,  refembling  in   appearance 

pofitions.     That  fome  of  them  are  the  antimonial  regulus  and  zinc^ 

fo,  is  evident ;  hence  the  great  dif-  but  greatly  differing  from  them  ia 

ferences  in    the  accounts    which  quality.     It  diffolves  with   vehe- 

different  perfons  have  given    of  mence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 

their  qualities;  the  ftones  examin-  only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 

cd  by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar  did  mony  ;  and  is  fcarce  at  all  foluble 

not  diffolve  in  acids ;  thofe  which  in  the    marine   acid   which    ads 

Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of  did  :  ftrongly  on   zinc.      A    calx   and 

thofe  employed   by  Geoffroy  (in  flowers  of  tliis  femimetal  have  been 

fome  experiments  related  in  the  recommended  as  fimilar  in  virtue 

I^'rench  memoirs    17 lo)    did   not  to  certain  antimonial  preparations; 

feem  to  be  a6ted  on  by  redified  but  are  at  prefent  of  no  other  ufe 

fpiriti  whilft  fome  of   thofe  ex-  than   as  a   pigment  or  cofmetic. 

amined  by  Neumann  at  Berlin  al-  See  Part  III.   chap.  ix. 
mod    totally     diffolved    therein. 

The  common  mark  of  the  good-        BISTORTS    radix:    Bijiorta 

nefs  of  this  ftone,   is  its  ftriking  a  majoris  radice  minus  intorta    C.  B, 

deep  green  colour  on  white  paper  Bittort,  or  fnakeweed  ;    the  root 

that  has  been  rubbed  with  chalk.  \L.  E.'\ 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the         This  plant  grows  wild  in  moifl: 

ancient  Greeks,  and  is  firft  taken  meadows,  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 

notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who  land  ;    but  is   not  very   common 

extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  dif-  about  London.    The  root  is, about 

orders,    particularly   againft   poi-  the  thicknefs   of  the  little  finger, 

fons.      Later  writers  alfo  beflow  of  a  blackifh  brown  colour  on  the 

extraordinary  commendations  on  outfide,  and  reddifti  within  :   it  19 

itas  a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ;  writhed    or      bent    vermicularly 

virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no  (whence   the  name  of  the  plant) 

pretence.     It  is  a  morbid  concre*  with  a  joint  at  each  bending,  and 

fttU 
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full  of  bufny  fibres :  the  root  of 
the  fpecies  here  intended  has,  for 
the  moft  part,  only  one  or  two 
bendings ;  others  have  three  or 
more. 

All  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a 
rough  auftcre   tafte,    particularly 
the  root,    which  is    one   of  the 
flrong«ft  of  the  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents.    It  is  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  immoderate  haemorrhages  and 
other  fluxes,    both  internally  and 
externally,  where  allringency  is  the 
only  indication.     It  is  certainly  a 
very  powerful  ftyptic,  and  is  to  be 
looked  on  fimply  as  fuch  :  the  fu- 
dorilic,  antipeililential,  and  other 
like  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  has 
no  other  claim  to,  than  in   confe- 
quence  of  its  aftringency,  and  of 
the  antifeptic  power  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  vegetable 
flyptics.     The  largcil:  dofe  of  the 
root  in  powder  is  one  dram.  It  en- 
ters only  one  oiHcinal  compofition, 
the^^c;>i  f  J:ordio  [Z,.] 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  [Z.] 
Afphaltiis.   Jews  pitch. 

This  is  a  light,  folid   bitumen, 
of  a  duiky  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a  deep  (hining  black  within  ; 
of  very  little  talte,  and   fcarcely 
any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  when  it 
emits  a  ftrong  pitchy  one.     It  is 
found  plentifully  in  the  earth,  in 
feveral   parts  of  Egypt,    and   on 
die  furface  of  the  dead  fea  ;  but  is 
very  rarely  brought  to  us.     In  its 
room,    the    Ihops  employ    other 
bituminous   fubllances    found    in 
France,  Germany,    and   Switzer- 
land :   thefe  have  a  much  ftronger 
pitchy  fmell ;  but  in  other  refpeds 
agree  pretty  much  with  the  true  af- 
phaltus.   Sometimes  pitch  itfelf,  or 
the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after 
the  dillillation  of  amber,  are  fublli- 
tuted.     Abundance  of  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  bitumen,  as  re- 
solvent, difcutient,  glutinant,  fu- 
dorific,   emollient,  emmenagogue. 


&c.  but  it  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  any  otherwife  ufed,  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  theriaca.  The  Edin- 
burgh college  having  now  ex- 
punged the  theriaca,  have  ex- 
punged alfo  the  bitumen  Judaiciim* 

BOLL  Boles  are  vifcid  earths^ 
lefs  coherent,  and  more  friable  than 
clay,  more  readily  uniting  with 
water,  and  more  freely  fubfiding 
from  it.  They  are  foft  and  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  adhere  to  the 
tongue,  and  by  degrees  melt  in 
the  mouth,  imprefling  a  light  fenfe 
of  aftringency.  A  great  variety  of 
thefe  kinds  of  earths  have  been  in- 
troduced into  medicine ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  following. 

(i)  Bolus  Arm  en  a.  Armeni-  j 
an  bole,  or  bole-armenic  \L.  £".]  I 
Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a  bright  ] 
red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow; 
it  is  one  of  the  hardell:  and  moft 
compadl  of  the  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  and  not  fmooth  or  glofty  like 
the  others,  but  generally  of  a 
rough  dufty  furface.  It  raifes  no 
eifervefccnce  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica.  Fre»cli 
bole  \L.  £.]  The  common  French 
bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  va- 
riegated with  irregular  fpecks  or 
veins  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is 
much  fofter  than  the  foregoing  ; 
and  nightly  effervefces  with  acids. 

(3)  Bolus  Blesensis.  Bole 
of  Blois.  This  is  a  yellow  bole, 
remarkably  lighter  than  the  for- 
mer, and  than  moft  of  the  other 
yellow  earths.  It  effervefces 
itrongly  with  acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica,  Bohe- 
mian bole.  This  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  a  caft  of  red,  gene- 
rally of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not 
aded  on  by  acids. 

(5)   TERRiV 
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(5)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemni- 
an  earth.  This  is  a  pale  red  earth  ; 
flightly  effervefcing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Sile- 
fian  earth,  is  of  a  brownilh  yellow 
colour :  acids  have  no  fenfible 
cffe£l  upon  it.  Thefe  and  other 
earths,  made  into  little  mafles,  and 
damped  with  certain  impreffions, 
are  called  temsjtgillatte. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  ihops ; 
the  coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  co- 
loured with  ochre,  caput  mortuum 
of  vitriol,  &c.  frequently  fupply 
their  place.  The  genuine  may  be 
diftinguiflied  by  their  fubfiding 
uniformly  from  water,  without 
any  feparation  of  their  parts ;  the 
genuine  yellow  boles  retain  their 
colour,  or  have  it  deepened,  in  the 
fire ;  whilfi:  the  counterfeit  forts 
burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aftringent,  fudoriiic,and 
alexipharmac  ;  in  diarrhoeas,  dy-  . 
fenteries,  haemorrhages,  and  in 
malignant  and  peltilential  di- 
ftempers.  In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and 
complaints  in  the  firil  paflages 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours, 
they  may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  fome 
ufe ;  but  the  virtues  afcribed  to 
them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to 
have  no  foundation. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
bole  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pul-uis 
e  boh,  e  fcordio,  tabell<£  cardialgic^s^ 
theriactty  and  in  one  composition 
for  external  ufe,  viz.  the  lapis  me- 
dicamentojus.  No  earth  of  this 
kind  is  employed  in  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

BOMBYX,  vide  Sericum. 

BONI  HENRICI  ffve  lapathi 
un^uoji  folia:  Lapathi  un^iuoji  olidi 
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p(rennis  ffinachia  facie  Morif.  Eng- 
lifli  herb  mercury  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 
This  herb  is  met  with  by  road 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
practice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healinc 
flight  wounds,  cleanfing  old  ulcers, 
and  other  like  purpofes. 

BORRAGINIS>m;  Boragi,iis 
fore  ccsruleo  J.  B.  Borage  ;  the 
flowers  [E.] 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs :  it  grows 
wild  in  waile  places,  and  upon  old 
walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue  has 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  the  fo  called  cordial  flow- 
ers :  but  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  claim  to  any  virtue  of  this 
kind,  and  feem  to  be  altogether 
infignificant. 

BORAX  [L,E.]  Tincar,  or 
Borax. 

This  is  a  faline  fubflance, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in 
great  mafl*es,  compofed  partly  of 
large  cryilals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller 
ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a  greafy  yellow  fubilance,  inter- 
mingled with  fand,  fmall  fl:ones, 
and  other  impurities :  the  purer 
cryflals,  expofed  to  the  fire,  melt 
into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne- 
verthelefs  difibluble  in  water. 

This  fait  diflblved  and  cryftal- 
lized,  forms  (mall  tranfparent 
mafl'es :  the  refiners  have  a  method 
of  fliooting  it  into  larger  cryfl:als  ; 
but  thefe  differ  in  feveral  refpeds 
from  the  genuine  fait,  infomuch 
that  Cramer  calls  them  not  a  pu- 
rified, but  adulterated  borax.  The 
origin  of  this  fait  isas  yet  unknown, 
and  its  compofition  is  known  only 
in  part.     Thus  much  experiments 

have 
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have  clearly  fiiewn,  that  it  confifts 
of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  bafis  of  fea  fait,  in  fome 
degree  neutralized  by  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  another  faline  fub- 
ftance,  which  has  no  where,  that 
\  know  of,  been  yet  difcovered 
l>ut  in  borax  itfelf. 

Nor  have  the  medical  virtues  of 
borax  been  fufficiently  afcertained 
by  experience:  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
fcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagoguCj 
and  a  promoter  of  delivery;  the 
only  officinal  compofition  it  is  em- 
ployed in  is  the  pulvis  ad  partum 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
Mr.  Bifletv  in  an  effay  on  the 
medical  conilitution  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, recommends  a  folution  of 
this  fait  in  water  as  the  moll  power- 
ful diflblvent  yet  known  of  aph- 
thous crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fau- 
ces of  children.  There  are  ftrong 
reafons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax  are  much  greater  than 
they  arc  in  general  fuppofed  to  be. 

BOTRYOS  folia:  Chenopodii 
ambrofioidis  folio  Jinuato  Tourn,  A- 
triplicis  odorafeufuanjeblentis  Morif. 
Jerufalem  oak  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  ftrong  not  difagrcc- 
able  fmell ;  and  a  warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  and  pedoral.  In- 
fufions  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea. 

BR ASSICA  S ATIYA :  Braffica 
tapitata  alba  C,  B.  et  Brajfica  ca- 
pital a  rubra  C.  B,  et  BraJJtca  ru- 
bra  C.  B.  et  Brajfica  alba  capiie 
cblongo  nsn  pefiitus  claufo  C.  B,  Braf- 
fca  fabauda  Ger.  et  Park,  et  Braf- 
fica  cauliflora  C.  B,  White  and 
red  cabbages,  coleworts.  Savoy 
cabbages,  and  cauliflower  [£".] 

Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufe.     They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 


hard  of  digeftion,  to  afford  little 
nourifhment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies ;    though  probably   on  ijo 
very  good  foundation.     They  tend 
llrongly  to  putrefaftion,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almoft 
iny  other  vegetable  ;  when  putre- 
fied, their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moH 
ofi'enfive,  greatly  refeitibling  that 
of    putrefied    animal     fubftances. 
A   decodlion  of  them  is  faid  td 
loofen  the  belly.      Of    all   thefe 
plants,  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  digeftion.   ^The  white  is 
the  moft  fetid;  and  the  red  mofl 
emollient  or  laxative  :  a  decoftion 
of  this    laft  is  recommended  for 
foftening  acrimonious  humours  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and 
in  hoarfenefs. 


BRASSICiE     MARINiE  fea 

foldanell<!e  folia  :  Coffvolvuli  mariti- 
vti  foldanellee  diSii  Rait,  Sea  cole- 
worts,  Scotch  fcurvygrafs,  or  folda- 
nella;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  oT 
the  north  of  England.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a  ttiilky 
juice. 

Soldanella  is  a  ftrong  cathartic^ 
operating  very  churliftily,  and 
hence  defervedly  rejefted  fron^ 
praftice.  Thofe  who  recommend  \ 
its  ufe  differ  confiderably  with  re- 
gard to  the  dofe  ;  fome  dired  half 
a  dram,  others  three  drams,  and 
others  a  whole  handful, 

BRITANNIC  A,   vide   Lapa- 

THUM. 

BRUNELLA,  videPRUNELLA. 

BRUSCUS,  videRuscus. 

BRYONIyE  ALB^  radix: 
Bryonia  afpero'  fe've  alba  baccis  rw 
brisC.B,  White  bryony,  or  wild 
vine  J  the  roots  [£,] 

This 
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This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
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This  preparation  is  faid  likewife, 
applied  externally  to  the  navel,  tp 
reftrain  hasmorrhages,  particularly 
thofe  from  the  uterus.    The  Edin- 


as  a  man's  thigh:  their  fmell,  when     burgh  college,    in  the  preceding 

edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
retained  the  toad  in  their  catalogue 
of  fimples,  and  gave  likewife  the 
procefs  of  drying  it,  but  have  now 
wholly  leje^led  this  loathfonie 
animal. 


frelh,  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable  ; 
the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting:  the  juice  is  fo  fharp, 
as  in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the 
ikin  :  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic;  and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times  been  fuccefsfuUy  exhibited 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
dropiies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution 
of  vifcid  juices,    and    a    fudden 
ftimulus  on  the   folids,  were  re- 
quired.    An  extract  prepared  by 
water,  afts  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafety  than  the  root  in  fub- 
ilance  ;  given  from  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gen- 
tle purgative,  and  likewife  to  ope- 
rate powerfully  by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  difcutient : 
it  enters  a  cataplafm  for  that  inten- 
tion in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, 

BUFO.    The  toad. 

This  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonous,  parti- 
cularly its   faliva,    and   a  certain 
acrid  liquor,    fuppofed   to  be  the 
urine,  which  it  throws  out,  when 
irritated,  toa  confiderable  diftance. 
Jt  was  firft  introduced  into  medi- 
cine upon  occafion  of  a  cure  per- 
formed on  an  hydropic  perfon,  to 
whom  powdered  toads  were  given 
in  order  to  difpatch  him,  but  who 
voided  a  large  quantity  of  urine 
after  taking  them,  and   foon    re- 
covered of  his  diforder  :  fmce  this 
time,  the  toad  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat   and    pulverized,    has.  been 
greatly    eileemed    as    a  diuretic. 


BUGLOSSI  radix,  foUay  flores  : 
BugloJJi  angufiifclii  majoris  C  B, 
Garden  buglofs ;  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly: 
a  wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with 
in  hedges  and  among  corn,  which 
differs    from   the  garden   only  in 
being  fmaller.     Buglofs  has  a  fli- 
my  fweetifh    tafte,    accbmpanied 
with  a  kind  of  coolnefs :  the  roots 
are   the  moft  glutinous,  and  the 
flewers  the  leaft  fo.  Thefe  qualities 
point  out  its  ufe  in  hot  bilious  or 
inflammatory    diftempers,    and    a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids. 
The  flowers  are  one  of  the  four 
called    cordial  flowers:    the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  entitle 
them  to  this  appellation,  is,  that 
they  moderately  cool  and  foften, 
without  offending    the    palate  or 
ftomach ;  and  thus  in  warm  cli-» 
mates,    or  in   hot    difeafes,    may 
in  fome  meafure  refrefti  the  pa- 
tient, 

BUGULiE  Ji've  confolid<£  medtte 
folia :     Bugula  fyl^atic<£    njulgaris 
caruUcs  Morifon.     Bugle  or  mid« 
die  confound ;  the  leaves  [i?.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  moift  meadows.  The 
leaves  have  at  firft  a  fweetilh  tafte, 
which  gradually  becomes  bittcriOi 
and  roughifli.  They  are  rcifcm- 
mended  as  vulnerary  medicines, 
and  in    in  all  cafes  where  mild 
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aftringents     or    corroborants    are 
proper. 

BUNIAS,  videNAPus. 

BURS^  PASTORIS/o//^.- 

Thlafpis  fatui,  bur/a  pajforis   SSli 
Rail.  Shepherdfpurfe;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places ;  and  is  found  in  flower  all  the 
fummer.    Sheplierdfpurfe  has  long 
been   celebrated  as  an  allringent, 
and  llrongly  recommended  in  di- 
.arrhceas, dyfenteries,  uterine fluors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
allringents  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
{)ome  have  efteemed  it  fo  powerful 
a  ftyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ex- 
hibited internally.      Others  have 
thought  it  to  be  of  a  hot  fiery  nature, 
and  fuppofed  it  to  ftop  fluxes  and 
hemorrhages,  by  coagulating  the 
juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning  or 
fearing  the  orifices  of  the  veilels. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  fliepherdf- 
purfe  difcover  little  foundation  for 
either  of  thefe  opinions ;  it  has  no 
perceptible  heat,   acrimony,  pun- 
gency,  and    fcarcely    any  aftrin- 
gency :  the  tafle  is  almoft  merely 
herbaceous,    fo  as    fufficiently  to 
warrant    the    epithet    given    this 
plant  by  Mr.  Ray,  Fatuum* 

BUXI  lignum  [L.]  et  folia  [E.] : 
JBuxi  arbcre/centes  C.  B.  1  he  box 
tree ;  the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  fmall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compadl,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
European  woods.  The  leaves  have 
.i  jflrong  naufeous  tafte,  and ,  when 
,ff efh,  a  fetid  fmell :  they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of 
-J  dram.  A  decodtion  of  the  wood 
IS  recommended  by  fome  as  pow- 
erfully fudorific,  preferable  even  to 
guaiacum:  but  the  tafte  readily 
tiifcovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities 


of  that  wood.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at 
prefent  employed  for  any  other 
medicinal  purpofe  than  for  the  di- 
ftillation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil 
[Zr.]  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the  fame 
quality  is  obtainable  by  the  fame 
treatment  from  almoil  all  woods. 

CACAO  [£.]  Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ameri- 
can tree  refembling  the  almond. 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor  chocolate.  This  is  a  mild, 
unftuOus,  nutritious  fluid,  capable 
of  foftening  acrimonious  humours, 
and  of  great  fervice  in  confump- 
tive  diforders ;  efpecially  if  made 
with  milk,  and  with  only  a  fmall 
proportion  of  aromatics. 

CALAMINARIS  LAPIS 
[L.  £.]  Calamy  or  calamine  ftone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diftinft 
mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  different  metals.  It  is 
ufually  of  a  greyilh,  brownifli, 
yellowifh,  or  pale  reddifh  colour ; 
confiderably  hard,  though  not  (nC- 
ficiently  fo  to  ftrike  fire  with  fleel. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  by  fome 
as  a  fimple  earth,  by*  others  as  ap 
iron  ore:  later  experiments  have 
difcovered  it  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Calamine  is  generally  roalled  or 
calcined  before  it  comes  into  the 
fhops,  in  order  to  feparate  fome 
fulphureous  or  arfenical  matter 
which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed to  contain,  and  to  render 
it  more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder,  in  this  Hate,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  collyria  againft  deflux- 
ions  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the  eyes ;  for  drying  up  moift, 
running  ulcers ;  and  healing  ex- 
coriations. It  is  the  bafis  of  an 
officinal  epuktic  cerate, 

CALA- 
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CALAMINTH^  folia :  Cala^ 
tninth^e  pulegii  odore  feu  nepet^e  C.  B. 
Calamintha  foliis  O'vatisy  obtufs, 
€aule  procumbente  Halleri.  Field  ca- 
lamint;  the  leaves  [L.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
wild  about  hedges  and  highways, 
and  in  dry  fandy  foils.  The  leaves 
have  a  quick  warm  tafte,  and  imell 
ilrongly  of  pennyroyal :  as  medi- 
cines, they  differ  little  otherwife 
from  fpearmint,  than  in  being  fome- 
what  hotter,  and  of  a  lefs  pleafant 
odour ;  which  lalt  circumftance  has 
procured  calamint  the  preference 
in  hyftCric  cafes. 

CALAMINTH^  MONTANA 
folia :  Calaminth<:e  fore  magna  <vulga- 
ris  y,  B,  Common  calamint ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  plant,  notwithftanding  its 
name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs 
common  than  the  former,  which 
•has  generally  fupplied  its  place  in 
•the  markets :  hence  the  London 
college  have  now  dropt  this  mon- 
tana,  and  received  the  other.  The 
calamintha  montana  is  alfo  \t{%  effica- 
jcious  than  the  foregoing  fort:  the 
tafte  is  weaker ;  the  fmell  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  wild  mints, 
without  any  thing  of  the  ftrong 
pennyroyal  flavour  of  the  other. 

CALAMI  AROMATICI  r^^/A:: 
Jicori  'veriji've  calami  aromatici  offi^ 
(inarum  C,  B.  Sweet-fcented  flag  ; 
the  roots  [Zr.  £.] 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iris,  but  in 
other  refpeds  difi^ers  greatly  from 
it:  the  ftalk  grows  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  leaves :  the  lower  half, 
up  to  where  the  flowers  come  forth, 
is  roundifli ;  the  part  above  this, 
broad  like  the  other  leaves :  the 
flowers  are  very  fmall,  whitifli,  and 
ftand  in  a  kind  of  head  about  the 
iize  of  the  finger.  This  plant  grows 
plentifully  in  rivulets   and  marfliy 
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places,  about  Norwich  and  other 
parts  of  this  ifland  ;  in  the  canals 
of  Holland  ;  in  Switzerland ;  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied 
from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
on  the  fides,  internally  of  a  white 
colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  texture : 
its  fmell  is  ftrong ;  the  tafte  warm, 
acrid,  bitterifli,  and  aromatic;  both 
the  fmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by 
exficcation.  This  root  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and 
ftomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  praftice. 
It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates :  but  fuch  as  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
fell  fhort,  in  this  refpe(^,  of  feveral 
of  our  common  plants.  It  is,  never- 
thelefs,  a  fufriciently  elegant  aro- 
matic. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  aro- 
matic and  ftomachic  tinctures,  and 
compound  arum  powder,  of  the 
Edinburgh.  The  frefli  root  can- 
died after  the  manner  direded  iti 
our  difpenfacory  for  candying  eryn- 
go  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 
Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative 
againft  epidemic  difeafes.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  fweet 
fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  the 
roots. 

CALENDUL.^  fores:  CaUn^ 
dul<e  fatinj^e  Rati  :  Calendula  fore 
fmplici  J.  B.  Garden  marigold; 
the  flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens^ 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greatefl 
part  of  the  fummer.  Marigold 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 

and 
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and  attenuating  ;  as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharmac,  and  ludorific:  they 
are  principally  celebrated  in  uterine 
obftruftions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  frndl-pox.  Their 
feniible  qualities  give  little  foun- 
dation for  thefe  virtues :  they  have 
fcarcely  any  tafle,  and  no  confider- 
able  Imell.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  difcover  a  vifcid  fweetilhnefs, 
accompanied  wiih  a  more  durable 
faponaceous  pungency  and  warmth: 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
ibme  ufeful  puipcfes,  as  a  Simu- 
lating, aperient,  antifcorbutic  medi- 
cine. 

CALX  VIVA  [L.  £.]  Qaick- 
lime.  Quicklime  is  ufually  pre- 
pared among  us,  by  calcining  cer- 
tain ftones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalks  and  marbles,  and  in  general 
all  the  mineral  earths  that  diiTolve 
in  acids,  burn  into  qaicklime;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  more  ccm- 
pa£l  the  Hone,  generally  the  ftronger 
is  the  lime.  In  maritime  countries, 
in  defe£i  of  the  proper  ftones,  fea 
ihells  are  made  ufe  of,  which  af- 
ford a  calx  agreeing  in  moft  refpefts 
with  the  ilone  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefh 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive.  In  this  ftate  they  are  em- 
ployed in  fome  external  applications 
as  a  depilatory ;  for  rendering  ful- 
phur  foluble  in  water  [Z^.];  and  for 
cncreafing  the  power  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts  either  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  caullic  [I,  £,]  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  diiTolve  oils 
for  making  foap  [Z,.]  If  the  lime 
be  expofed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air,  it  falls  by  degrees  into 
a  powder,  and  lofes  greatly  of  its 
acrinrony. 

Water  poured  direftly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a  confiderable 
portion  of  it :  the  folution  has  a 
ftrofig  taile,  fomewhat  ftyptic, 
drying  the  mouLi^,   and  accompa* 
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nied  with  a  kind  of  fwefctifhncfs. . 
This  liquor  does  not  effervefce  either 
with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is  ren- 
dered by  the  latter  turbid  and 
milky :  it  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  along  with  milk  diets: 
agitated  with  exprefled  oils,  it ; 
unites  with  them  into  a  thick  com- 
pound, recommended  by  Dr.  Slare  : 
againft  burns  and  inflammations. . 
Both  the  fimple  folution  of  the; 
lime,  and  the  folution  impregnated . 
with  other  materials,  are  direfted'. 
as  qfficinals,  under  the  titles  of  fim-.- 
pie  and  compound  lime  waters* 
[Z,.  £.] 

Lime  water,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable    in    fcrophulous    cafes^ 
and  other  obftinate  chronic  difor-- 
ders.     It  generally  promotes  urine, . 
and  not  unfrequently  the  cuticular 
difcharge  :     for  the    moft   part   it : 
binds  the  belly,  and  fometimes  pror 
duces  troublefome  coftivenefs,  un-- 
lefs  this  effect  be  occafionally  pro-  • 
vided  againft,  by  the  interpo/ition  i 
of  proper  medicines.     It  docs  goo4  ! 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera    in    general;    in   thofe    of 
the  uterine  and  feminal  veftels  it  is  > 
particularly  recommended.      Care; 
muft  be  had   not  to  ufe  this  medi-:  • 
cine  too  liberally  in  hot  bilious  conr 
ftitutions,  or  where  the  patient  is 
much  emaciated,    or    the  appetite 
weak,  or  at  the  time  of  any  critical 
or  periodical  evacuations.   Its  priur 
cipal  ufe  is  in  cold,  moift,  fluggifh, 
and  corpulent  habits. 

This  liquor  has  lately  been  found  I 
an  efficacious  diiTolvent  of  the  hu- 
man calculus :  the  lime  water  pre-  ■ 
pared  from  calcined  oyfter  ftiellt  i 
proves,  for  this  purpofe,  a  more ! 
powerful  menftruum  than  that  made  * 
from  the  ftone  limes,  the  di(^ 
folving  power  of  the   former  be-  - 
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ing  more  than  double  to  that  of  the    perfpiration  :  that  though  given  to 


latter.  See  a  paper  on  this  fubjeft 
in  the  Edinburgh  efTays,  vol.  v.  art. 
69.     Abridg.  vol.  i.    p.  471. 

CAMPECHENSE  LIGNUM, 
vide  Lignum    Campechense. 

CAMPHORA  [I.  £.]  Cam- 
phor is  a  folid  concrete,  extrafted 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Japan,  by  a  procefs 
iimilar  to  that  whereby  efTential 
oils  are  obtained.  As  it  firft  fub- 
limes  from  the  wood,  it  appears 
brownifh,  compofed  of  femipellu- 
cid    grains     mixed    with  dirt :   in 


the  quantity  of  half  a  dram,  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 
diluted,  it  does  not  raife  the  pulfe*, 
or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a  fenfe  of  coolnef-  about  the 
prascoidia  :  that  on  continuing  its 
ufe  for  feme  time,  the  blood  be- 
came fenfibly  more  fluid,  and  the 
quantity  of  watery  ferum,  which 
the  habit  before  abounded  with,  was 
notably  diminilhed  :  that  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  all  diforders, 
whether  acute  or  chronical,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  acrid  or  putrefcent 
ftate  of  the  juices,  camphor  has 
excellent  effefts,  correding  the  a- 
crimony,  expelling  the  putrid  mor- 


"ihis   itate    it   is    exported   by    the 

Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  fecond  fub-     bific  matter  through  the  cutaneous 
limation  ;  after  which,  it  is  reduced     pores,    and  preventing  an 


into  loaves  (in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us)  probably  by  fufion  in  clofe 
veflels ;  for  it  does  not  alTume  this 
form  in  fublimation. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel- 
lucid, fomewhat  unfluous  to  the 
touch ;  of  a  bitterifh,  aromatic, 
acrid  tafte,  yet  accompanied  with 
a  fenfe  of  coolnefs ;  of  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
rofemary,  but  much  ftronger.  It 
is  totally  volatile,  and  inflamma- 
ble ;  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils, 
and  the  mineral  acids;  not  in  water, 
alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  con- 
crete is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft 
efiicacious  diaphoretics ;  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  fevers,  ma- 


infiam-^ 
mation  or  fphacelu*,  where  there  ij 
previoufly  any  difpofition  thereto  i 
that,  by  ftrengthening  the  veffels, 
it  retrains  haemorrhages  happen-^ 
ing  in  acute  fevers,  and  promotes 
critical  and  periodical  evacuations ; 
that  it  expels  even  the  venereal 
virus ;  and  that  he  has  known  ex- 
amples of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
camphor  qlone,  a  purgative  only 
being  premifed  :  and  that  in  recent 
infeftions  he  has  found  no  medi- 
cine equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  in- 
flammatory cafes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mortification,  intenfe 
heat,  thirft,  or  where  the  fJiin  is 
dry  and  parched,  whether  before 
or  after  a  delirium  has  come  on, 
fmall  dofes  of  camphor  joined  with 


lignant  and  epidemical  dillempers :     nitre  produced  happy  efFetls,  almoft 


in  deliria,  where  opiates  fail  of  pro- 
curing fleep,  and  oftentimes  ag- 
gravate the  fymptoms,  this  medi- 
cine frequently  fucceeds. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  wrote  an 
CXprefs  dificrtation  De  cawpkor^ 
ufu  interno  fecurijjjmo  et  pro'jiantif" 
Jimo :  the  fubftance  of  his  obfer- 
vations  is,  that  camphor  feems  to 
penetrate  very  quickly  through  the 
whole  body,  and  notably  incrcafe 


immediately  relieving  the  fymp- 
toms, occafioning  a  calm  fleep  and 
plentiful  fweat,  without  fatiguing 
the  patient.  He  farther  obferves, 
that  this  Ample,  by  its  antiphlogi- 
flic  quality,  prevents  the  ill  efFcdls 
of  the  more  irritating  medicines  ; 
that  cantharides,  and  the  acrid 
ftimulating  cathartics  and  diu- 
retics, by  the  admixture  of  a  fmall 
propc^rtion  of  camphor,  become 
I  much 
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much  more  mild  and  fafe  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor 
is  from  oae  grain  to  ten.  Its  oifici- 
fial  preparations  are,  a  julep  [Z,  ] 
and  emulfion  [£".]  tor  internal  ufe  ; 
and  a  folution  in  redlified  fpirit 
[L.  E.]  and  in  exprefifed  oil  [EJ]. 
for  external  applications.  It  is  an. 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  paregoric 
elixir,  camphorated  vitiiolic  v-cater 
[/!,.],  camphorated  white  ointment,, 
and  faponaceous  liniment  [L.  E,"] 

CANCRORUM  CnELJE[L.E.}. 
Crabs  claws :  the  black  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  fea  crab,  or 
cancer  marinus. 

CANCRORUM   OCULI  dial 

[Z».  £.]       Crabs  eyes    fo    called  : 

ftony  concretions  found  in  the  head, 

or  rather  flomach^  of  the  ajlacus. 

fiwviatilisy  or  craw  fifli. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  flmples 
is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  prima: 
viae.  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  name  to  a  pow- 
der, for  this  intention.  They  arc 
ingredients  alfo  in  fome  other  offici- 
nal compofitions,  in  which  they  do 
not  feem  to  be  of  much  advantage  ; 
viz.  the  compound  arum,  powder, 
contrayerva  powder,  and  cordial 
confedlion. 

Crabs  eyes  are  faid  by  moil  wri^ 
ters  on  the  materia  medica  to  be 
frequently  counterfeited  with  to- 
haccopipe-clay,  or  compofitions  of 
chalk  with  mucilajjinous  fubflances. 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difco- 
vered;  the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  whicjl  is  obferved  upon 
breaking  the  genuine  ;  more  readily 
imbibing  v/ater;  adhering  to  the 
tongue  ;  and  difTolving  in  vinegar, 
or  the  ftronger  acids  diluted  with 
water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at 
all,  or  by  piecemeal,  whillt  the 
true  crabs  eyes,  digelled  in  thefe 
liquors,  become  foft  and   uanfpa-. 
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rent,  their  original  form  remaining 
the  iame  :  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  part,  on  which  de- 
pended their  opacity  and  hardnefs, 
being  diffolved  by  the  gentle  a£lion 
of  the  acid,  which  leaves  the  con- 
glutinating  matter  unhurt. 

CANELLA   ALBA:    Ci?inamo^^ 
mum  Jiije  canella  tubis  rninorihus  alba 
C.    B.    Cortex  M 'inter anus  f alfo  die- 
tus  Park.     Canella  alba. 

This  is  a  bark  rolled  up  into  long^ 
cfuilis,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and 
both  outwardly  arrd  inwardly  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  taW 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  atid  other 
American  iflands,  called  by  lit* 
Hans  Sloan e  arbor  baccifera  laurifo' 
It  a  aromatic  a,  JruSla  *viridt  calycn' 
lato  race?nofo.  The  canella  is  the 
interior  bark,  freed  from  an  out- 
ward thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in- 
the  fliade.  The  fhops  dillinguifh 
two  forts  of  canella,  differing  from- 
one  another  in  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  quills :  they  are  both 
the  bark  of  the  feme  tree,  the 
thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,, 
and  the  thinner  from  the  branches. 
This  bark  is  a  warm  pungent  aro- 
matic, not  of  the  moft  agreeable 
kind  :  nor  are  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  it  very  grateful.  It  is  late- 
ly fom crimes  met  with  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  officinal  hierapicra 
and  tinaura  Jacra  [Z],  and  in  the 
aqna  raphani  and  pulnjis  ari  com- 
pyjltui  [^.] 

CANNABIS  femtn:  Cannabis 
fatfoce  C.  B,  Hemp  ;  the  feed  [£.]. 

This  plant,  when  frefli,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell  :  the  water  ia 
which  the  ilalks  arc  foaked,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  feparation  of 
the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufcs, 
is  faid  to  be  violently  poifonous^ 
and    to  produce  its  effedLs  almoil 
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as  fpon  as  drank.  The  feeds  alfo  confequences  have,  fometlmes  hap- 
have  fome  fmell  of  the  herb ;  their  pened  from  a  few  grains.  Herinan 
tafte  is  undiuous  and  fvvcctifli ;  on  relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar* 
exprertion  they  yield  a  confiderable  ter  of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
quantity  of  infipid  oil  :  hence  they  and  occalion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk,  lent  pain.  There  are  neverthclcfs 
or  triturated  witli  water  into'  an  cafes  in  which  this  flimulating  fly, 
en»Ui/iGn).  aaainft  coughs,  heat  of  given  in  larger  dofcs,  proves  not 
urine,  and  the  Ijke.  1  hey  are  alfo  only  fafe,  but  of  fingular  efficacy 
jaid  to  be  ufeful  in  incontinence  of  for  the  cure  of  difcafes  that  yield 
mine,  and  for  retraining  venereal  little  to  medicines  cf  a  milder  clafs. 
appetites;  biit  experience  does  not  In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggifh  habits, 
warrnnt  their  having  any  virtues  of  >vhere  the  vifcera  are  overloaded, 
this  kind.  and   the   kidneys  and  ureters   ob-' 

flruif^ed  with  thick  vifcid  mucous 
CANTHARIDES  [L  E.]  Spa-  matter,  cantharidcs  have  excellent 
nrih  flies.  Thefe  infe(5ls  are  of  a  efFeds ;  here  the  abounding  mucus 
fhining  green  colour,  intermingled  defends  the  folids  from  the  acri- 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a  mony  of  the  f?y,  till  it  is  itfelf 
gold  yellow.  They  are  found  ad-  expelled;  when  the  medicine  ought' 
Hering  to  diffeient  kinds  of  trees  to  be  difcontinued.  Groenvelt  em** 
and  herbs,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  ployed  cantharides  with  great  fuc- 
PVance  :  the  largeft  and  moll  ef-  cefs  in  dropfies,  obftinate  fuppref- 
teemed  come  from  Italy.  fions    of    urine,     and     ulcerations 

Cantharides   are  extremely  acri-     of  the   bladder;  giving  very  con- 
monious  :  applied  to  the  fkin,  they     fiderable   dcfes   made  into  bolufes 
firlt  inflame,  and  afterwards   exco-     with     camphor;    and     interpcfing 
riate   the  part,    raifing  a  more  per-     large  draughts  of  emulfions,  milk, 
fe£t  blifter   than  any  of  the   vege-     or  other  emollient  liquids :  by  this 
table    acrids,     and     occaiioning   a     means,     the    cxcefTive     irritation, 
more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum.     which  they  would   othcrwife  have 
All  the  bliftering  compofitions  have     occafioned,    was  in  great   merifur^ 
cantharides  for  the  bafK<.   See  Part    prevented.     The  camphor  did  not 
IV.    chap.  X.     The   external   ap-     perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  thi* 
plication   of   cantharides    is    often     efFeft   as    is    generally   imagined  : 
followed    by  a   ftrangury,    acccm-     fince  it  has  no  fcnfzble  quality  that 
panied    with    thirft    and     feverilh    promifes   any    confiderable   abate- 
Jieat;   this   inconvenience   may    be     ment  of  the  acrimony  of  canthari- 
remedied  by  foft  un^luous  or  mli-    des :  nitre   would   anfwer   all    that 
cilaginous  liquors  liberally  drank.       the   camphor  is    fuppofed  to  per* 
. Cantharides  taken  internally,  of-     form  :    this,  with    milk,  or  emol- 
tcn  occafion  a  difcharge   of  blood    lient   mucilaginous  liquors,    drank 
by   urine,   v/ith   exquifiie   pain  ;  if    in  large  quantity,  are  the  bell  cor- 
the  dofe  is  confiderable,  they  feem    reftors.    Cantharides,  in  very  fmal! 
to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the  whole    dofcs,  may  be  given  with  fafety  alfo 
intefiinai  canal ;  the  llools  become    in  other   cafes.       Dr.    Mead    ob- 
mucous  and  purulent;  the   breath    ferves,  that  the  obflinate  gleetings 
fetid  and  cadaverous  ;  intenfe  pains    which  frequently  remain  after  the 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ;   the  pa-    ciire   of    venereal     maladies,     and 
tient  faints,    grows  giddy,    raving    which  rarely  yield  to  balfamic  medi- 
mad,  and  dies.     All  ihefe  terrible    cines,  are   cffcdualiy  reincdied  by 
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cantharldes ;  and  that  no  one  re- 
medy is  more  efficacious  in  leprous 
diforders ;  in  which  laft,  proper 
purgatives  are  to  be  occafionally 
taken  during  the  ufe  of  the  can- 
tharides.  The  beil  and  fafeft  pre- 
paration of  cantharides  for  thefe 
purpofes,  is  a  fpirituous  tinfture 
[L,  E.]  and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  the 
tinfture  is  far  preferable,  for  inter- 
nal ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  arc 
extrafted  by  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit,  and  water ;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diffillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extrafls  blifler  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance ;  whilft 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveVal 
menftrua  have  performed  their  of- 
fice, is  to  the  tafte  infipid,  and 
does  not  in  the  leall  blifler,  or  in- 
flame the  fkin. 

CAPILLUS  VENERIS,  vide 
Adianthum. 

CAPPARIS  raJidj  cortex,  et  fo- 
rum gimtna;  :  Capparis  fpinojee  fru^u 
minorcy  folio  rotundo  C,  B.  Caper 
bufh ;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  prickly  bufh,  found 
wild  in  Italy,  and  other  countries: 
h  it  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  alh  colour,  with  feve- 
ral  tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  fur- 
face  :  cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry, 
it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark 
has  a  bittcrifli  acrid  tafte  :  it  is  reck- 
oned aperient  and  diuretic ;  and 
recommended  in  fcveral,  chronic 
diforders,  for  opening  obftrudions 
of  the  vifcera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  digeition ;  and  to  be  par- 


ticularly ufeful,  as  detergents  and 
aperients,  in  obftruftions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  Their  tafte  and 
virtues  depend  more  upon  the  faline 
matter  introduced  intc  them,  than 
on  the  caper  buds, 

Q  h?KWOU.'l  folia  et  fores:  Te- 
riclymeni  non  perfoiiati  Germanici 
C.  B.  Woodbind,  or  honey  fuck  le ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  climbing  fhrub,  com- 
mon in  hedges ;  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  has  gained  it  a  place  alfo  in  j 
gardens.^  The  leaves  have  a  difa-  * 
greeable  fmell ;  the  flowers  a  very 
pleafant  one  >  the  tafte  of  both  is 
herbaceous  and  roughifli.  They 
are  faid  to  be  dioretic  and  aperient ; 
but  pradice  has  not  for  a  loHg  time 
paid  any  regard  to  chem. 

CAPSICUM,  vide  PfFSR  In^ 
mcvM. 

CARAB'E,  vide  SuccrNWM. 

CARANNA  [£.jCafanna. 

This  is  a  relinous  fubftance 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
mafles,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags : 
it  is  faid  to  exude  from  a  fpecies  of 
palm  tree.  This  refin  is  very 
rarely  made  afe  of  in  medicine, 
or  met  with  in  the  (hops ;  whence 
the  London  college  have  rejefled  it 
from  their  catalogue,  though  it  is 
ftiil  retained  by  the  Edinburgh. 

CARDAMOM!  MAJORIS  fe^ 
men.    Greater  cardamom   feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  is  a  dried 
fruit  or  pod,  about  an  inch  long^ 
containing  under  a  thick  fkin  two 
rows  of  fnvall  triangular  feeds  of  s 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MINORI^  A- 
men.    Lefler  cardamom  [L.  EJ] 

This  fruit  is  fcarce  half  the 
length  of  the  foregoing  :  the  (tedi 
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are  confiderably  flronger  both   in  that  their  medical  virtues,  are  con- 
fmell   and  tafte.     Hence  this   fort  fiderable,  though  they  are  now  re- 
has  long  fupf^ied  the  place  of  the  jedled  both  from   the  London  and 
•other  iii  the  fhops,  and  is  the  only  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
UTit  now  direded. 


Cardamom    feeds    are    a    very 
warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in 
pradice :  they  are  (aid  to  have  this 
advantage,     th^t     notwithilanding 
jtheir  pungency,  they  do  not,  like 
thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immode- 
jrately  he;at  or  iaflame  the  bowels. 
Both  water  and   redlified  fpirit  ex- 
trad   their  virtues  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in   diltillation ;    with 
this   difference,    that    the  tinfture 
and  diftilled  fpirit,  are  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  infuCon  and 
diftilled  water :  the  watry  infufioo 
appears   turbid  and  mucilaginous  5 
the  tin£lure  made  in  fpirit,  limpid 
and   tranfparent.        The   hufks   of 
thefe  feeds,  which  have   very  little 
.fmell    or  tafte,  may  be  commodi- 
ouily  feparated,  by  £on;mitting  the 
whole   to   the    mortar,    when    the 
feed  will  readily   pulverize,  fo   as 
to  be  freed  from  the  (hell  by  the 
iieve  :  this  Ihould   not  be  done  till 
juft  before  ufmg  them  ;  for  if  kept 
without  the  huiks,  they  foon  lofe 
confiderably  of  their  flavour. — The 
officinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds 
are  a  Ipirituous  water  and  tindlure  : 
they  are  employed   alfo  as  a  >picy 
ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  officinal 
compofitions. 

CARDIACS  folia:  Marruhii 
cardiacee  didi,  forte primi  Theophrajii 
C.  B.    Motherwort ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafle 
places,  and  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  7  he  leaves 
have  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a  pretty 
ftrong  fmell :  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ufeful  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  to  pro- 
mote urine;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
judged  from  their  fmell  and  tafte, 


CARDUI  BENEDICTI  folia 
femen  :  Cnici  fyl'vefirh  hirfutiarisfe've 
cardut  bemdiBi  C,  B.  Qardui  lutei 
procumbentis ,  fudorifci  et  atnari  Mori- 
fan.  Bleffed  thiftle ;  the  leaves 
[L.  £.]  and  feed  [E.] 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated 
in  gardens :  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in  the 
autumn.  The  herb  ftiould  be  ga- 
thered when  in  flower,  dried  in 
the  fliade,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  per 
netrating  bitter  talle,  not  very 
ftrong,  or  very  durable ;  accom- 
panied with  ?.n  ungrateful  flavour, 
which  they  are  in  great  meafure 
freed  from  by  keeping.  Water 
extrafts,  in  a  little  time,  even 
without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more 
grateful  parts  of  this  plant :  if  the 
digeftion  is  continued  for  fome 
hours,  the  difagreeable  parts  are 
taken  up:  a  ftrong  decodion  is 
very  naufeous  and  ofFenflve  to  the 
ftomach.  Reftified  fpirit  gains  a 
very  pleafant  bitter  tafte,  wnich  re- 
mains uninjured  in  the  extraft. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem 
to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
pradlice.  The  naufeous  decodlion 
is  fometimes  ufed  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing ;  and  a  ftrong  infufton  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  ofFenfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  I  have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  efi'efts  from 
a  light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lols 
of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities.  A  ftronger 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,   if  drank   freely,    and   the 
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patient  kept  warm,  occafions  a 
plentiful  fvveat,  and  promotes  all 
the  fecretions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderabfy  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  inten- 
tion as  the  leaves.  The  Edinburgh 
college  makes  them  an  ingredient 
in  the  llomachic  tinflure. 

CARIC^  [L.E.]  Figs ;  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Jicus  communis  C.  B. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is 
as  a  fofc,  emollient  fweet;  in  this 
intention  they  enter  the  pedoral 
decoftion  and  leniti^'e  eleftary  of 
the  (hops.  They  are  alfo  eileemed 
by  fome  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
have  a  place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplafm. 

CARLINyE,y2'«  Chamesleontn  al- 
h't  radix :  Carlinee  acaul^  magna 
fore  albo  C.  B.  Carline  thiflle  ;  the 
root  f^.J 

This  IS  a  very  prickly  fort  of 
thiflle,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Swif- 
f<;:rland ;  from  Vv'Kence  the  dried 
roots  are  brought  to  us.  This  root 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  externally 
of  a  pale  rufty  brown  colour,  cor- 
roded as  it  were  on  the  furface, 
and  perforated  with  numerous  fmall 
holes,  appearing  when  cut  as  if 
worm -eaten.  It  has  a  urong  fmell, 
and  a  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  weakly 
aromatic   taile.     Carlina  is  looked 


tus  halfamt  Syriaci  ruta  folio  C.  B. 
Carpobalfam  [L.] 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  balm  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  of' a  whitifh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfedlion, 
has  a  pleafant  warm  glowing  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  refembling 
that  of  the  opobalfamum  itfelr. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  Ihops  ; 
and  fuch  as  we  now  and  then  do 
meet  with,  has  almoft  entirely  loft 
its  fmell  and  tafte.  It  is  of  no 
other  ufe  in  this  country  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca,  in  both  which  the 
college  dire(5l  cubebs  as  a  fubftitute 
to  it. 

CARTHAMI  femen:  CartatHt 
oflcinarum  fere  cvoceo  Tourn.  Baf- 
tard  faffron,  orfafflower;  the  feeds. 

The  baflard  faffron  is  a  foft  kind 
of  thiftle,  with  only  a  few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity 
in  fome  places  of  Germany  ;  from 
whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  iiipplied  vvith  the  flowers  as  a 
colouring  drug,  and  the  feeds  as 
a  medicinal  one.  The  flOwers, 
well  cured,  are  not  eafily  diftin- 
giiilhable  by  the  eye  from  faffron  ; 
bu^  their  want  of  fmell  readily 
difcovers  them.-  The  feeds  are 
white,     fniooth,     of    an     oblong 


on  as  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  alexi-     roundiih  (hape,  yet  vyith  four  fen- 


pharmac ;  and  has  been  for  fome 
time  greatly  ellcerned  by  foreign 
phyficians,  but  never  came  much 
into  ufe  among  us :  the  prefcnt 
praiiice  has  entirely  rejected  it; 
nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ihops.  I^regerick  Hoffman,  the  el- 
der, relatjes,  that  he  has  obferved 
a  decodidn  of  it  in  broth  to  occa- 
iion  vomitin'::.* 

CARPOBALSAMUM;    Iruc^ 


iible  corner?,  about  'a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  fo  heavy  as  to 
fink  in  water  ;'  of  a  vifcid  fweetifh 
tafte,  which  iri  a  little  time  be- 
comes acrid  and  nnufeous.  Thofc 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  a  ca- 
thartic :  they  operate  very  flowly, 
and  for  the  molt  part  diforder  the 
bowels,  efpccially  when  given  in 
fabftance ;  triturated  with  aroma- 
tic diflilled  waters,  they  form  an 
emulfion  lefs  oftenfive,  yet  inferior 
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in  efficacy  to  more  eonimon  pur- 
gatives. 

CARUI,  car<vif  fsr.  can',  femen  : 
Cuniini  pratt:njis  carui  cjf;cinurum 
C.  B.  Caraway  ;  the  leeds  [X.  E,] 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferotis 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte.  Thefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  grearer  hot  feeds ;  and 
frequently  employed  as  a  ftomachic 
and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like.  Their  officinal 
preparations  are  an  effential  oil 
[L,  £.]  and  a  fpirituous  water  [Z.] 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  juniper  water,  tinfture 
of  fena,  ftomachic  tindure,  oxymel 
of    garlic,    ele£lary  of  bay  berries 
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eafily  diftinguifliable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines,^ 
are  very  hot  itimulating  aromatics, 
and  pofTefs  in  an  eniinent  degree 
the  general  virtues  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs.  An  extradt  made  from 
them  with  rectified  fpirit  is  excef- 
fively  hot  and  pungent ;  the  diftil- 
led  oil  has  no  great  pungency  ;  an 
extradl  made  with  water  is  naufeous 
and  fomewhat  ftyptic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  them  is  the 
effential  oil  [L.  £.]  Both  the 
cloves  themfelves  and  their  oil  are 
ingredients  in  many  officinal  com*- 
polfitions. 

CARYOPFIYLLA     RUBRA ; 

Flores  Caryophylli  alt  ills  inajoris  C.B» 
Clove  July  flowers  [L,  £.] 

A  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 


and  of  fcammony,  philonium,  and     are  met  with  in  our  gardens :  thofe 


the  cummin-feed  plafter  [L.] 

CARYOPHYLLA    AROMA- 
TICA  [L.  £.]  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  flower  cups  (not 
a-s  is  generally  fuppofed  the  fruit)     The  caryophylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be 
of  a  bay-like  tree,  growing  in  the     cardiac  and  alexipharmac :  Simon 


made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a  deep  crimfon  coiour,  and 
a  pkafant  aromatic  fmell,  fom.e- 
what  like  that  of  cloves  ;  many 
forts  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all. 


Eaft-Indies.  In  fliape,  they  fome- 
what refemble  a  fliort  thick  nail : 
in  the  infide  of  each  clove  are 
found  a  ftylus  and  llamina  with 
their  apices,  as  in  other  flower 
cups:  at  the  larger  end  ftioot  out 


Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
oi  a  decodlion  of  them  j  which  he 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat 
and  urine,  without  greatly  irrita- 
ting  nature,    and   alio   raifes    the 


from    the  four  angles  four   little     fpiiits,   and   quenches   thirft.     At 
points  like  a  ftar,  in  the  middle  of    prefent  thefe   flowers   are    chiefly 


which  is  a  round  ball,  compofed 
of  four  little  leaves,  which  are  the 
unexpanded  petala  of  the  flower. 

Cloves  have  a  very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
terifli  pungent  tafte,  almoft  burning  made  by  infufion. 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice,  CARYOPHYLLATiE  radix: 
frequently  mix  with  it  cloves  which  Caryophyllata  ■^vulgaris  fiore  pawo 
have   been   robbed   of   their   oil:     luteoJ.B.    Avens,  orherbbenet; 


valued  for  their  pleafant  flavour, 
wTiich  is  entirely  loft  even  by  light 
codlion :  hence  the  college  direft 
the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  them,  to  be 


thefe,  though  in  time  they  regam 
from  the  others  a  coniiderable 
iiiare  both  of  tafle  and  fmell,  are 


the  root. 

Avens  is   a  rough   plant  found 
wild     in     woods     and      hedges. 

I  A  The 
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The  root  has  a   warm,  bitterini,  ther  be  too  dry,  nor  toomoift,  nor 

afcnngent    tafte     and    a    pleafant  at  all  mouldy,  which,  from  it;  be- 

fmcil,  fomewnat  of  the  clove  kind,  ing  kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moift- 

efpecially  m  the  fpring,  and  when  ened,  in  order  to  increafe  its  weight 


produced  in  dry  warm  foils.  Par- 
kinfon  obferves,  that  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  moift  foils  has  nothing 
pf  this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
employed  as  a  flomachic,  and  for 


is  \tYY  fubjea  to  be.  Greateft 
part  of  the  pulp  diffolves  both  in 
water  and  in  red'fied  fpirit ;  and 
may  be  extra^ed  from  the  cane  by 
either.     The  fhops  employ  water. 


ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif-  boiling  the  bruifed  pod  therein, 

cera  in  general :  u  is  ilill  ,n  fome  and    afterwards    evaporatine    the 

elleemin  foreign  countries,  though  folution  to  a  due  confiftence 
not  taken    notice  of   among  us.         The  pulp  of  cafia  is  a  gentle 

It  yields  on  d.ftillation  an  elegant  laxative  medicine,  and  frequently 

odoriferous    cffent.al    o.l.    which  given,  in  a   dofe  of  fome  ilrams. 


concretes  into  a  flaky  form. 


CASCARILIA, 


vide    Eleu- 


CASIA  FISTULARIS  [L.E.-] 
the  fruit  of  an  oriental  tree,  re- 
fembling  the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  :  the  outflde  is 
a  hard  brown  bark :  the  infide 
is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates,  covered  with  a  foft  black 


in  coftive  habits.  Some  dired  a 
dofe  of  two  ounces  or  more  as  a 
cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  more  acrid  purgatives 
have  no  place  :  but  in  thefe  large 
quantities  it  generally  naufeates 
the  ftomach,  produces  flatulencies, 
and  fometimes  gripings  of  the 
bowels,  efpecially  if  the  cafia  is 
not  of  a  very  good  kind  ;  thefe 
eifeds  may  be  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  exhibit- 
ing it  in  a  liquid  form.  Geoffroy 
fays,  it  does  excellent  fervice  in  the 


pulp  of  a  fweetifii  tafte,  with  fome  painful  tenfion  of  the  bdly,  which 
degree  of  acrimony.  There  are  fometimes  follows  the  imprudent 
two  forts  of  this  drug  mjheihops;     ufe   of  antimonials ;    and  that  i 


one  brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies, 
the  other  from  the  Weft; :  the  canes 
qr  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick-rinded  ;  and 
the  pulp  naufeous:  thofe  of  the 
former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  and  of  a  fweeter  tafte; 
this  fort  is  preferred  to  the  other! 
Such  pods  fliould  be  chofen  as  are 
weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make 
a  rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe  within  them)  when 
Ihaken.  The  pulp  fliouId  be  of  a 
bright,  ihining  black  colour,  and 
a  fweet  talte,  not  harfli  (which 
happens  from  the  fruit  being  ga 


may    be  advantageoufly    acuated 
with  the  more  acrid  purgatives,  or 
antimonial  emetics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.     Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
this  medicine  is  remarkably  pro- 
inoted   by  manna ;  that  a  mixture 
of  four  drams  of  cafia,  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams  of  cafia,  or  thirty-two  of 
manna  alone.    Sennertus  obferves, 
that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned 
of  a  green  colour  by   the   ufe   of 
cafia ;    and   fometimes,    where    a 
large   quantity     has   been    taken, 
blackifh.     This  drug  gives  name 


-u^^  A  u  r^       '     -L  &  5"  vva.\.r^nii.      i  jiis   urup^gives  name 

thered  before   it  has  grown   fully  to  an  officinal  eledarl^and  is  an 

npe)  or  fouriih  (which  it  is  apt  to  ingredient  alfo  in  anoOier 
turn  upon  keeping:)  it  Ojould  nei- 

CASIA 
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CASIA  LIGNEA  :  the  bark 
of  an  Indian  tree  called  by  Brey- 
nius  arbor  canellifera  Indica^  cortke 
acerrimo  'vifcido  feu  mucilaginofo,  qui 
cajjia  lignea  ojjicinarum. 

This  bark,  in  appearance  and 
aromatic  flavour,  approaches  to 
cinnamon  :  from  which  it  is  eafily 
diftinguifhable  by  its  remarkable 
vifcidity  :  chewed,  it  feems  to  dif- 
folve  in  the  mouth  into  a  llimy  fub- 
flance ;  boiled  in  water,  it  gives 
out  a  lirong  mucilage,  the  aroma- 
tic part  exhaling ;  the  water  ob- 
tained by  diftillation,  unlefs  drawn 
with  great  care,  has  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  kind  :  neverthelefs  the  di- 
iblled  oil  proves  nearly  of  the  fame 
flUfility  with  that  of  cinnamon. 
Cafia  pofTefTes  the  aromatic  virtues 
of  cinnamon  ;  but  in  an  inferior 
degree  ;  and  its  efFeds  are  lefs  du- 
rable. Its  glutinous  quality  ren- 
ders it  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  where 
iimple  aromatics  are  lefs  proper. 

CASTOREUM  [Z.  £■.]  Caftor. 

Caftor  is  the  inguinal  glands  of 
the  beaver  ;  a  four-footed  amphi- 
bious animal,  frequent  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  beft  comes  from  Ruffia  :  this 
is  in  large  round  hard  cods,  which 
appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a  brit- 
tle red  liver-coloured  fubftance, 
interfperfed  with  membranes  and 
fibres  exquifitely  interwoven.  An 
inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Dant- 
zick  ;  this  is  generally  fat  and 
moift.  The  worit  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longilh 
thin  cods. 

Ruffia  caftor  has  a  ftrong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bit- 
ing, bitterifh  naufeous  tafte.  Wa- 
ter extracts  the  naufeous  part,  with 
little  of  the  finer  bitter  ;  redified 
fpirit  extrads  this  laft,  without 
much  of  the  naufeous  ;  proof  fpi- 
rit both  :  water  elevates  the  whole 
3 


of  its  flavour  in  diftillation  ;  x%QCu 
fied  fpiric  brings  over  nothing. 

Caftor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihyfteric 
medicines :  fome  celebrated  pr,a6li- 
tioners  have  fieverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues ;  and  Neumann  and  Stahl 
declare  it  infignificant.  Experience, 
however,  has  iOiown,  that  the  virtues 
of  caftor  are  confiderable,  though 
they  are  certainly  far  lefs  than  they 
have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are  a  fimple 
water  \L,'\  a  fpirituous  tinaufjc 
\L.  E,'\  and  a  tindlure  in  the  vola- 
tile  oily  fpirit  [£".]  It  is  an  ingre* 
dient  in  fundry  other  compofitions, 
as  the  compound  elixir  and  powder 
of  myrrh  [/.  ]  the  fetid  pills,  gum- 
pills,  and  powder  for  promoting 
delivery  [£.] 

CASUMUNAR  [Z.  £.] 
This  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with  circles  or  joints 
like  galangal,  of  a  brownifti  or  aih 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  dufky 
yellovvifti  within  :  it  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft- Indies,  cut  into  tranf- 
verfe  flices :  what  kind  of  plant  ijt 
produces,  is  not  known. 

Cafumunar  has  a  warm  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hyfteric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of 
memory,  and  other  diforders :  the 
prefent  practice  fometimes  employe 
it  as  a  ftomachic  and  carminative, 
but  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  or  knowi^ 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQUINA,  feu  Equif^ 
turn  :  Equifetum  palujire  longioribus 
fetis  C.  B.    Horfetail ;  the  herb  [EA 

This  plant  is  common  in  watery 
places.  It  is  laid  to  be  a  very 
ftrong  aftringent :  it  has  indeed  a 
manifeft  aftringency,  but  in  a  very 
low  degree. 

CENTAU- 
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•'-CENTAURir  MAJORIS,  feu  lity  they  tend  to  excite  appetite, 
'Rhapont'tci  vulgaris  radix :  Centaurii  attenuate  thick  juices,  and  promote 
majoris  folio  in  lacinias  plures  di'vifo  their  expulfion  ;  by  feme  they  are 
C  B.  Greater  centaury  ;  tlie  root,  ftrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
The  greater  centaury  is  a  large  fions  of  urine  and  in  dropfies. 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions 
root  has  a  rough  fomewhat  acrid  in  the  prefent  practice  is  in  external 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vif-  applications,  as  a  cataplafm  for  fup- 
cid  juice;  its  rough  tafle  has  gained  ^ 

it  fome  efteem  as  an  aftringeht ;  its 
acrimony  as  an  aperient ;  and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a  vulnerary  : 
the  prefent  praftice  takes  little  no- 
tice of  it  in  any  intention. 


CENTAURII  MINORIS/tf;»- 
tnitates:  Centaurii  minoris  Jlore  ptirfu- 
reo  y,  B.  Leffer  centaury ;  the 
tops  [L.E."]  ,  ^ 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts     yellow  colour,    and  an   agreeable 
of  England,  in  dry  pafturc  grounds,     fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  honey 


purating  tumours,  &c.  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  cataplajma /up* 
pur  am  [£.] 

CERA  FLA VA  \L.  £.]  Yellow 
bees  wax. 

This  is  a  folid  concrete  ob- 
tained from  the  honeyco.mbs  af- 
ter the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  preiTing  them  betwixt  iron 
plates.     'I  he  bell  fort  is  of  a  lively 


and  amongll  corn.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter :  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  diredls  an  ex- 
tract to  be  prepared  from  them,  and 
employs  them  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  infufion  and  llomachic 
tindure. 


when  new,  it  is  toughiih,  yeteafy 
to  break  ;  by  age  it  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  lofes  its  fine  co- 
lour, and  in  great  meafure  its  fmell. 


CERA  ALBA  [L.£.]— White 

wax  is  prepared  from  the  yellow, 

by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and 

expofing  it  for  a  length  of  time  to 

the  air ;  when  fufficiently  bleached, 

it  is  melted,  and  call   into  cakes. 

The  bell  fort  is  of  a  clear  and  al- 

moft  tranfparent  tt'hitenefs,   and  of 

a  light  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 

CEPA  [i.£.]:  Cepa 'Vulgaris C.B.     the  yellow  wax,  but  much  weaker. 

Onions.  The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 

Onions   differ   from   other    bul-     in  cerates,  plalters,  unguents,  &c. 

bous  rooted  plants,  in  having  fin-     as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 

gle   roots,    or   iuch   as  cannot  be     puration,  &c.    it  readily  unites  with 


CENTINODTUM  :  Polygonum 
latifoliiimCB.  Knotg^rafs;  the  herb. 

This  is  faid  to  be  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  but  on  no  very  good 
foundation. 


parted  fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant. 
Thefe  roots  are  conftdered  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medi- 
cine:  they  are  fuppofed  to  afford 
dittle  or  no  nouriihment,  and  when 
featen  liberally  produce  flatulencie?, 
occafion  thirll,  headachs  and  tur- 
bulent dreams :  in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  where  vifcid  mucus 
abounds,  thev  doubtlefs  have  their 
ufe;  as  by  their  Hi  ululating,  qua- 


oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with  wa- 
tery or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  is  given 
alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  &c,  either  mixed  with  oily 
fubrtances,  as  in  the  balfamum  Lo- 
catelli  [Z.  E.'\  or  divided  by  earthy 
powders,  as  in  the  pul^is  tejiaceus 
ceratus   [£.] 

CERASA  :  Truclus  Cerafi  majoris 
-et  Jjl<vejtrisy  fructu  Jubdulci,    nigro 

colore 


part  ir; 
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Colore  infidente  C,  B.  et  Cerafi  fa^  CH^REFOLII /«//^ :  Charo^ 
/fry<!?,  fruBu  rotundo  rubra  et  acido  fhylli  fativi  C.  B.  Chervil  ;  the 
^H'ourn.     et    Cera/a    acid'ijjlma    fart"     leaves  [£",] 


guinto  fucco  C.  B.  The  1  wee t  cher- 
ry with  a  black  juice  ;  the  plea- 
fantly-fourifh  cherry,  with  a  colour- 
lefs  juice ;  and  the  very  four  cher- 
ry, with  a  blood  red  juice  ;  com- 
"nionly  called  black,  red,  and  mo- 
rello  cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid 
forts,  are  very  ufetul  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  quenchers  of  thirll  ; 
and  are  fometiinps  directed  in  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
diitempers.        Boerhaave   was   ex- 


This  is  a  low  annual  plant  fome- 
what  like  parfley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofcs.  This  plant  is  grateful  both  to 
•the  palate  and  itcmach,  gently  ai^eri- 
enr,  and  diuretic.  GeofFroy  alHres 
us,  that  he  h.is  found  it  from  expe- 
rience to  be  of  excellent  fervice  in 
dropfies ;  that  in  this  diforder,  it 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  urine 
when  fupprefled,  renders  it  clear 
when  feculent  and  turbid,  and  when 
high  and  fiery  of  a  paler  colour  ; 


tremely  fond  of  thefe  and  the  other  that  it  afls  mildly  without  irritation, 

fruits  called  hor^si^  as  aperients  in  and  tends  rather  to  allay  than  excite 

fome  chronic  cafes  ;    and  declares  inflammation.     He  goes  fo  far  as 

himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no  to  fay,  that  dropfies   which  do  not 

kind  of  obftrudlion  of  the  vlfcera  yield  to  this   medicine,  are  fcarcc 

•capable  of  being  removed  by  medi-  capable  of  being  cured  by  any  other. 

Njcine,    which  will  not  yield  to  the  He  diredls  the  juice  to  be  given  in 


<^ontinu€d  ufe  of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [£.  £.]  CerufTe,  or 
white  lead. 

This  is  prepared  byexpofmglead 
to  the  fteam  of  vegetable  acids. till  it 
is  corroded  into  awhite  powdery  fub- 
ftance.  It  is  fometimes  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  common  wiliting; 
this,  if  in  any  confiderab'e  quanti- 
ty, may  be  eafily  difcovered  by  the 
fpecific  lightnefs  of  the  compound  : 
the  fort  called  flake  lead  is  not 
fubject  to  abufe.  See  the  article 
Plumbum  ;  and  CernJ/a  in  the 
third   part, 

ChyiT.RACH:  Ceterach  offinna- 
rumC.  B.   Spleenu'ort,  ormiitwaft. 

This  is  aim  all  baftiy  p4ant  grow- 
ing upon  rocks  and  old  walls.  It 
has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  mu- 
cilaoinous,  rouohifh  taile  :  it  is  re- 
commended  as  a  pecloral  and  for 
promoting  urine  in  nephritic  cafes. 
The  virtue  which  it  h  is  been  moil 
celebrated  for,  is  that  which  il  has 
the  leaft  title  to,  diniinjlhing  the 
fpleer;. 


the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces 
every  fourth  hour,  and  continued 
for  fome  time,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjundlion  with  nitre  and  fyrup  of 
the  five  opening  roots. 

CHALYBS,  .vide  Ferrum. 

CHAMv^CYPARISSUS,    vide 

AfiROTAiUM   FOEMINA, 

CHAM^DRYOS,  feu  Trijfaginis 
folia  et  fummitatcs  cum  femine  :   Chu' 
mrfdryos  minorii  repent  is  C.  B.    Ger- 
mander ;   the  leaves  [£".]  and  tops 
with  the  feed  [Z/.] 

-This  is  a  low  Ihrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops  and  feeds  have  a  bitter  tafte, 
with  fome  degree  of  aflringency 
and  aromatic  flavour.  They  are 
recommended  as  fudorific,  diuretic, 
and  emmenagogue,  and  foriirength- 
ening  the  flomach  and  vifccra  in  ge- 
neral. With  fome  they  have  been 
in  great  efteem  in  intermittent  fe- 
'  vers ;  as  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
other  chronic  diibrders, 

CHAM^- 
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CHAM-^LEON  ALBUS,  vide  refinousfmell,  anda  bitter  roughiilili 

Carlina.  '  tafte.    It  is  reconipneiid^d  as  an  ape- 

rient and  vulnerary,  as  .alfo  in  goutyy 

CHAMiSMKLI    /o/m,    Jiore$  :  aiad  rheumatic  |5aiilS.  ,,  , 
dhamesmeli    nobtlis   Jen    leucanthemi  • 

edoratioris  C.   B.      Single-flowered         CHElRi, /eif^l^ucoti  iutei  Jlor€s>i: 

chamomile  (the  trailing  fort  with  Leucoii  lutei  ^vulgaris   C.  B-     WaU-- 

larger  leaves  and  flowers,  and   the  flower. 


difk  of  the  flower  not  very  convex) 
th^  leaves  and  flowers  [L,  E.] 

Thefe  have  a  ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful, aromatic  imell,  and  a  very 
bitter,  naufeous  tafte.  They  are 
accounted     carifinative,     aperient. 


This  grows  upon  old  walls  an# 
among  rubbifli,  in  feveral  parts  off 
England.  The  flowers  have  a  plea- 
iant  fmcH,  and  a  fubacrid,  bitteriih, 
not  agreeable  talle  :  they  are  faid 
to  be  cordial,   anodyne,   aperient. 


emollient,    and   in   fo:;ie    meaiiire    and  emmeiiago<Tue,  but  are  wholly 
anodyne  :   and  lland  recommended     negledled  by  praftice. 


m  fiaiulent  colics,  for  promotmg 
the  uterine  pmgations,  in  fpafmo- 
d'c  pains,  and  the  pains  of  child- 
bed women:  fometime  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  the  nephritis.  Thele 
fiowera  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  difcutient  and  aniifeptic 
/fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
glyfters :  they  enter  the  fotus  com- 
munis y  decoilum  cammune  pro  clyjlere 
and  oleum  'viride  of  our  difpenfatory 


CHELIDONII  MAJORlS/c//>, 
radix :  Chfiidonii  majoris  'vulgaris 
C.  B,  Celandine;  the  leaves  and 
root  [E] 

This  plant  grows  on  old  W^IIs, 
among. rubbifli,  and  in  wafte  ihady 
places,  ihc.herb  is.  of  a  blucifli 
green  colour ;  the  root  of  a  deep 
red  ;  both  contain  a  gold'  Col^jBr-ed 
juice:  their  fmell  is  diiajfceabie  j 
the  tafle  fomewhat   .^  cterifli,  ;very 


an  efl^ential   oil  [L.]   fimple  water    acrid,  biting  and  burning  the  mouth; 


and  extra6l  [£.]  are  likewife  prepa- 
red from  them  in  the  fliops. 

CHAMvf:MELUM  ^ore  muUi- 
plici  C.  B.  Double-flowered  cha- 
momile ;  the  flowers. 

Thefe  differ  from  the  foregoing  in 
having  feveral  rows  of  the  white  pe-  good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 
t^lafet  thick  together  about  the  mid-  cleanflng  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
dle  diflc,  which  is  much  fmaller.  In  plafms  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
this  diflc  the  medicinal  qualities  acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given 
of  the  flower  chiefly  refide;    and    internally:   the  virtues  attributed  to 


the  root  is  the  moil  acrid,  juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes ;  but  it  is 
greatly  too  iharp,  unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fafety 
to  that  tender  organ.  It  has  been 
fometimes  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 


it  are  thofe  of  a  ftimulating  aperi- 
ent, diufetic,  and  fudorific  :  it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  the 
flow  kind  of  jaundice,  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation. 


!ience  the  double  or  fmall  diflced 
fort  is  inferior  in  eflicacy  to  the 
fingle. 

CHAMi^.PIT VOS  Jive  Ivrs  ay- 

thritua folia:  Chamfepityoslme/8'vul-  and  in  dropfies  ;   fome  fuppofe  the 

gar  ii  Jive  folio  tri^ido  C.  B.  Ground  root  to  have  been  Helmont's  fpeci- 

pine  ;  the  leaves.  flc  in  the  hydrops  afcites.     Half  a 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant  clammy  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  is 

ro  the  touch,  of  a  ftrong  aromauc  directed  /or  a  do(e  ;   or  an  infufion 

in 


!in  winic  of*  art  ounce  of  the  frefli 
root.  The  root  and  leaves  are  in- 
gredients in  the  idlerical  decodiort 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CHELIDONII  UmOKlS/ol/a, 
radix :  Chelidonia  rotundifolia:  mino- 
ris  C.  3.  Pilewort ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [£".] 

j     This  is  a  vwy  fmall  plant,  foand 

ilin  moid  meadows  and  by  hedge 
iides :  the  roots  confift  of  flender 
fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles 
among  them,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  refemble  the  hsemorrhoids ;  from 
whtnce  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  muft  needs  be  of  wonder- 
fill  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 

!  ilemper :   to  the  tafte,  it  is  little 

i  other  than  mucilaginous. 

CHERMES,   videKERMEs. 

CmiSlJE  radix.  China  root  [£.] 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  root 
in  the  (hops,  one  brought  from  the 
Eall-Indies,  the  other  from  the 
Weft.  They  are  both  longilh,  full 
of  joints,  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  of 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  :  the 
oriental,  which  is  the  moft  ei^eem- 
ed,  is  confiderably  harder  and  paler 
coloured  than  the  other.  Such  fhouid 
be  chofcn  as  is  frefh,  clofe,  heavy, 
and  upon  being  chewed  appears  full 
of  a  fat  unduous  juice.  China  root 
was  cither  unknown  or  difregarded 
by  the  ancient  phyiicians.  It  was 
firft  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  1535,  with  the  charader 
of  a  fpccific  againft  venereal  and 
Cutaneous  diforders,  and  as  fuch 
was  made  ufe  of  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cine of  a  more  powerful  kind.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
infenfible  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary difcharge ;  and  by  its  un6tu- 
ous  quality  to  obtund  acrimonious 
juices. 

CHINA  CHIN^,  vide  PfiRV- 
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CICERIS  RUERI  femen  :  Ciceris 
Jleribu!  et  fetninibus  ex  purpura  rx" 
befcentihm  C,  B.  Red  chiches,  ot 
Chich  peas. 

This  is  a  fort  of  pulfe  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  climates,  where  our 
finer  peas  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 
They  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food, 
hard  of  digeftion.  Lithontriptic 
and  diuretic  virtues  are  attributed  to 
them  on  no  good  foundation. 

ClCHOK'Ei:  folia,  radix :  Cicho^ 
ret  Jyl<vefiris  Jinje  officinarum  C.  B. 
Wild  fuccory  ;  the  roots  and  leaves 

The  root  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 
nefs ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter:  the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
yield,  on  being  wounded,  a  milky 
iaponaceous  juice.  By  culture,  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  in  this  ftate  is  em- 
ployed in  falads :  the  darker  colour- 
ed and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  deter- 
gent, aperient,  and  attenuating 
medicine;  ading  without  much  ir- 
ritation, tending-  rather  to  cool  than 
to  heat  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  corroborating  the  tone  of  the 
inteftines.  The  juice  taken  in  large 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
diarthcea,  and  continued  for  fome 
weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  efFcds  in  fcorbutic  and 
other  chronical  diforders. 

CICUTJE  folia  :  Cicut^e  majorii 
C.  B.    Hemlock  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  isalarge  umbelliferous  plant, 
common  about  the  fides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moift  fhady 
places ;  the  leaves  are  winged,  di- 
vided into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
fern-like  fedions,  of  a  dark  or 
blackifh  green  colour,  and  appearing 
as  it  were  rough  :  the  ftalk  is  hollow 
(as  is  likewife  great  part  of  the  rod? 

afte^ 
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after  the  ftalk  has  arifen)  and  fpotted 
with  feveral  blackifh,  red,  or  pur- 
ple fpots.  Hemlock  is  fometimes 
applied  externaily  as  a  difcutient, 
and  in  this  intention  is  an  ingredient 
in  one  of  the  plalters  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  With  re- 
gard to  its  virtue  when  taken 
internally,  it  has  been  general- 
ly accounted  poifonous,  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree,  when 
ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 
But  Dr.  Storck  has  lately  found, 
that  in  certain  fmall  dofes  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  fafety,  and 
that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
conftitution,  or  even  producing  any 
fenfible  operation,  it  fometimes 
proves  a  powerful  refolvent  in  ma- 
ny obftinate  diforders.  See  ExtraC' 
Sum  cicuta  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

CINERES    RUSSIGI.     Ruffia 
potalh  [Z,.] 

Potafh  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
produced  from  vegetable  matters  by 
burning.  The  ftrongeft  is  brought 
from  Ruffia  in  dark  coloured  very 
hard  mafTes,  which  do  not  foon  de- 
liquiate  in  the  air,  like  the  purer 
alkaline  falts.  This  fort  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  by  burning  wood  with  a 
clofe  fmothcring  heat,  and  making 
the  afhes,  with  a  ley  drawn  from  the 
coarfer  part  of  them,  into  a  pafte, 
which  is  afterwards  ftratified  with 
fome  of  the  more  inflammable 
kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt  a  fecond 
time :  by  this  means  the  fait  melts, 
lUid  concretes  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  afhes  into  hard  cakes  : 
but  it  appears  from  experiment, 
that  this  kind  of  potalh  contains, 
befides  the  vegetable  earth,  a  large 
proportion  of  quicklime.  A  pu- 
fer  and  whiter  fait  is  brought  to  us 
from  Gerffiany,  under  the  name  of 
pearl  afhes :  this  is  extradled  from 
wood  alhes  by  means  of  water,  and 
afterwards  reduced  into  a  dry  form 


by  evaporation.  Thefe  falts  are 
liable  to  great  abufes  from  fundry 
admixtures,  and  therefore  (hould 
never  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  without  due  purification: 
this  may  be  ciFeded  by  folution  in 
cold  water,  filtration,  and  exficca- 
tion.    See  Part  III.  chap.  viii. 

CIMOLIA  ALBA,  feu  Argilla 
alba.    Tbbaccopipe-clay  [£.] 

This  is  a  pure  white  clay,  near- 
ly of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
the  boles  already  fpoken  of,  but 
more  vifcous  when  moiliened  with 
water,  and  hence  probably  more 
efFedlual  for  obtunding  and  incraf- 
fating  acrimonious  thin  humours. 
It  is  icarcely  ever  ufed  for  any  me- 
dicinal purpofe. 

CIMOLIA  PURPURASCENS. 
Fullers  earth  [£.] 

This  earth  is  more  vifcous  than  the 
boles,  and  lefs  fo  than  the  tobacco- 
pipe-clay.  It  is  wholly  negleded 
in  pra6lice,  though  retained  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CINABARIS  NATIV A. Native 
cinnabar  [£.] 

This  is  a  ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fineft  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  mafTes,  both  externally  and 
internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red 
colour,  which  greatly  improves  up- 
on grinding  the  mafs  into  fine  pow- 
der ;  this  is  imported  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  Eaft-Indics.  There  is 
another  fort  of  a  good  colour,  in 
roundifh  drops,  fmooth  without,  and 
llriated  within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  qf  the  latter:  the 
riner  the  colour  of  the  cinnabar,  the 

more 
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more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a  medicine  to  that  made 
by  art :  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  jull  foundation  for  this 
preference.  The  native  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved  to  occalion 
naufejT,  vomiting,  and  anxiety :  thefe 
probably  proceeded  from  an  admix- 
ture of  fomearfenical  particles  which 
it  could  not  be  freed  from  by  re- 
peated ablution.  When  pure,  it  has 
no  quality  or  medical  virtue  diftinft 
from  thofe  of  the  artificial  cinnabar, 
like  which  it  is  not  diflbluble  in 
the  animal  fluids,  and  is  commonly 
found  of  little  aftivity.  See  Part  III. 
chap.  ix.  feet.  7. 

CINNAMOMUM:  Cinnamomum 
feije  canella  xeylcmica  C.  B.  Cinna- 
mon [£.] 

This  is  a  light,  thin  bark,  of  a 
reddiih  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes  ;  o^  a  fragrant,  de- 
lightful fmell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fweet,  pungent  tafle,  with  fomc  de- 
gree of  altringency.  It  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  caf^a  bark : 
this  lall  is  eafily  diftinguiihable  by 
its  breaking  over  fmootli,  whilll: 
cinnamon  fplinters;  and  by  its  flimy 
mucilaginous  tafte,  without  any 
thing  of  the  roughnefs  o^f  the  tru« 
cinnamon-  Cinnamon  is  a  very 
elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic,  more 
grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ilo- 
mach,  than  moft  other  fubilances  of 
this  clafs  :  by  its  aftringent  quality 
it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifcera, 
and  proves  of  great  fervice  in  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and 
immoderate  difcharges  from  the  u- 
terus.  An  efiential  oil,  a  fimple 
and  fpirituous  diftiljed  water,  and 
a  tincture  of  it,  are  kept  in  the 
fliops :  it  is  likewife  employed  as  a 
(jpicy  ingredient  in  a  great  number 
cf  compofitions. 

C ITREORUM  ccTttx  it  fuccm  ; 


Fru^us  mall  medic^e  C.  J5.    Citrons  ; 
the  yellow  rind  and  juice  [£".] 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  Ihrub,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  :  it  was  firft 
brought  from  Aflyria  and  Media 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  7;:ala 
JJyria^  mala  MedicaJ  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe 
of  among  us :  they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  is  fomewhat  lefs  acid. 

CITRULLI>w^«;  Anguriaci^ 
trulli  diBi£  C.  B»  Citruls  ;  the 
feed  [£.] 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
among  us,  unlefs  in  botanic  gar- 
dens. Th  e  eeds  are  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  four  greater  cold  {tz^i^ 
and  agree  in  quality  with  the  others- 
of  that  clafs. 

CNICUS,  vide  Carthamus- 

COCCINELLA,  fiu  Cochinilla. 
Cochineal   \L,  £.] 

This  is  a  imall  irregular  roundifh 
body  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  bright  red  with- 
in :  it  is  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain.  This  fubflancc 
has  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feed  of  a  plant  :  it  appears  from 
chemical  experiments  to  be  an  ani- 
maly  and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
more  celebrated  natutalifts,  an  in- 
fe£l,  which  breeds  on  the  Ameri- 
can prickly  pear-tree,  and  adheres 
thereto  without  changing  its  place. 
Cochineal  has  been  ftrongly  re- 
commended as  a  fudorific,  cardiac, 
and  alexipharmac :  but  praditioners 
have  never  obferved  any  confider- 
able  effefts  from  it.  Its  greateft 
confumption  is  among  the  fcarlet 
dyers;  and  in  medicine  its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  as  a  colouring  drug  ^ 
both  watery  and  fpirituou^  liquors 
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^xtraft  its  colour.  In  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  three  tindures,  in 
the  Edinburgh  ei^ht,  with  two  de- 
codlions,  an  infunon  and  a  confec- 
tion, receive  from  this  drug  a  fine 
red  colour. 

COCHLEA  TERRESTRES, 
vide  LiMACEs  terrestres. 

COCHLEARIiE    HORTEN- 

SIS  folia  :  Cochleari(t  folio  fubro- 
tundo  C.  B.  Garden  fcurvy-grafs  ; 
the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

COCHLEARr>E  MARIN.E 
folia  :  CochUari^  foho  fnuato  C.  B» 
Sea  fcurvygrafs ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference,  as  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance, than  that  cxpreiled  in 
their  titles :  in  tafte  and  medical 
▼irtue,ihefirll  is-confiderably  llrong- 
crt ;  and  hence  is  alone  retained 
both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges. 

Scurvy  grafs  is  a  pungent  flimu- 
lating  medicine  ;  capable  of  dif- 
folving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ilru(f^ions  of  the  vifcera  and  the 
more  dillant  glands,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions  :  it  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is 
the  principal  herb  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries,  its  officinal  preparations 
are  a  conferve  [L.  £".]  and  fpirit 
[.£]  :  it  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the 
fcorbutic  juices  and  compound  horfe- 
radifh  water  [L.  £.]  and  its  fpirit 
is  ufed  for  drawing  a  tinflure  from 
gum  lac  [£.] 

COFFEA[£.]  CofTee:   the  fruit 


fift  digeftion,  promote  the  natural 
fecretions,  and  prevent  or  remove 
a  difpofition  to  fleepinefs. 

COLOCHYNTHIDIS  medulla. 
Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  ;  the 
medullary  part  of  the  dried  fruit 
[L.  f .] 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  gourd  kind  growing  in  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange  ;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine :  this  h 
very  light,  white,  fpongr,  com- 
pofed  of  membranous  leaves  ;  of 
an  extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acri- 
monious tafte.  Colocynth  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  and  molt  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Many  eminent  phy- 
ficians  condemn  it  as  dangerous,  and 
even  deleterious :  others  recom- 
mend it  not  only  as  an  efHcacious 
purgative,  but  likewife  as  an  al- 
terative in  obftinate  chronical  dif- 
orders. Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
colocynth  in  the  dofe  of  a  few 
grains,  afts  with  great  vehemence, 
diforders  the  body,  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  difcharge  of  blood. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
corredl  its  virulence  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acids,  ailringents,  and  the 
like:  thefe  may  lelTen  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  other- 
wife  than  might  be  equally  done 
by  a  reduction  of  the  dofe.  The 
bed  method  of  abating  its  viru- 
lence, without  dimirjjhing  its  pur- 
gative virtue,  feems  to  be  by  tri- 
turating it  with  gum,  farinace- 
ous fub{^ances,  or  the  oily  feeds, 
which  without  making  any  altera- 
tion in  the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevent 
its  refihous  particles  from  cohering. 


of  an  oriental  (hrub  called  by  J uffieu     and  fticking   upon  the  membranes 
jafmintim  Arabiatrr.  lauri  folio,   aj:ts     of  the   intellines,   fo  as  to  irritate. 


femm  apitd  r:os  cnfjfe  dtcitur. 

This  fruit  is  employed  rather  a«5 
food  than  as  a  medicine.  The  medical 
effects  expected  from  it,  arc  to  af- 


inflame,  or  corrode  them.  It  is  aa 
ingredient  in  Tome  of  the  purgative 
pills,  and  the  cathartic  exuad  of 
the  ftiops. 

CONSO- 
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COiNSOLID^E  MAjORIS,  feu    and  do  not  arife  in  evaporation  with 
Symphyti    tnnjoris    radix :     Sjmphyti     either  :    the  fpirituous  lin^lure  and 


Comf 


rv 


the 
plant, 


confolidtt  majcris  C.  B 
root  [£.] 

.  This  is  a  rough  hairy 
growing  wild  by  river-fides  and 
in  watery  places.  The  roots  are 
very  large,  black  on  the  outfide, 
white  within,  full  of  a  vifcid  glu- 
tinous juice,  of  no  particular  tafte. 
They  agree  in  quality  with  the 
roots  of  alth^ja ;    with   this  differ- 


extraft  tafle  ilronger  of  the  root 
than  the  aqueous  ones.  It  givej^ 
name  to  an  officinal  powder,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  Edinburgh 
theriaca. 

COPAL  [£.]  a  refin  obtained 
from  feveral  forts  of  large  trees 
growing  in  New  Spain.  This  re- 
fm  is   brought   to    us  in   irregular 


ence,   that   the  mucilage  of  confo-     lumps,  fome  tranfparent,  of  a  yel- 


litia  IS  ibmewhat  Ihonger  bodied. 
Many  ridiculous  hiftories  of  the 
confolidating  virtues  of  this  plant  are 
related  by  authors.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  whiiC  de- 
coftion  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
Hiacopcela. 

CONSOLIDA 

BUGULA. 


MEDIA,    vide 


CONSOLIDA  MINIMA,  vide 
Eellis  minor. 

CONTRAYERVA  *[/:.£.] 
This  is  a  knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  :   long, 
'toucrh,  flender  fibres  fhoot  out  from 
all  fides  of  it  ;    thefe  are  generally 
loaded    with    fmall    round    knots. 
This  root  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aromatic  fmell,    and    a   fomewhat 
aftringent,     warm^    bitterifh   talle, 
with  a  light  and  fweetifli   kind   of 
acrimony  when  long  chewed  :    the 
fibres  have  little  taile  or  fmell ;   the 
tuberous   part   therefore  fliould  be 
alone  chofen.     Contrayerva  is  one 
^  of  the  mildefl  of  thofe  fubftances 
called  alexioharmacs  :    it  is    indif- 
putably  a  good  and  ufeful  diapho- 
retic,  and   may  be  fafely  gi\  en  in 
much  larger  dofes   than   tiie  com- 
mon pradtice  is  accullomed  to  ex- 
hibit it  in.    its  virtues  are  extracted 
both  by  yiX^^K  ami  re^^ified  fpifiti 


lowifh  or  brown  colour,  others  fe- 
mitranfparent  and  whitifii.  It  has 
never  come  into  ufe  as  a  medicine^ 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  Ihops. 

CORALLINA  :  Mufius  maritl- 
ntus  five  coralUna  o^cinarum  C.  B. 
Coralline,  or  fea  mofs  [£.] 

This  is  a  branched  ftony  fub- 
ftance  of  a  white  colour,  growing 
on  rocks,  and  fometimes  on  the 
ihells  of  fiihes.  It  is  celebrated  as 
a  vermifuge,  on  what  foundation 
I  know  not  :  to  the  talle  it  is 
intirely  infipid. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM.  Red 
coral  [L.  E.] 

This  alfo  is  a  marine  produ6lIon^ 
of  the  fame  nature  w'ith  the  fore- 
going. It  cannot  rcalonably  be 
looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  rhere  abforbent ;  as  fuch  it  en- 
ters the  ofticinal  crabs  claw  powder, 
and  is  fometimes  in  practice  direded 
by  itfelf. 

CORIANDRI /^»7^« :  Coriandri 
tnajoris  C.  B.    Coriander  ;  the  feed. 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producing  J'phcricat 
feeds.  Thefe,  when  frelTi,  have  a 
llrong  difagreeable  (meil,  which 
improves  by  drying,  and  becomes 
fufficiently  grateful;  they  are  re«- 
comnieuded  as  carininative  and  flo- 

K  inachi^. 
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within  a  vvliitifh  bark  :  the  former 
is  very  tough,  of  no  fmell,  and  very 
Tittle  tafle  j  the  cortical  part  brittle, 
of  a  warm,  bitterifh,  aromatic  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  violets  or  Flo- 
rentine orris.  Coftus  is  faid  to  at- 
tenuate vifcid  humours,  to  promote 
expeftoration,  perfpiration,  and 
urine.  At  prefent  it  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefcription,  and  not  often 
in  the  (hops  :  in  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  and  the  confeftio  paulina, 
the  only  officinal  compofitions  it 
is  dire<Sed  in,  zedoary  fupplies 
its  place. 


COSTUS  HORTORUM, 

Balsamita  mas. 


vide 
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machic.  They  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  officinal  compound  lime  water 
and  eledlary  of  bay  berries  [Z.] 

CORNU  CERVI  [L.  £.]  The 
Hag  or  harts  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general ;  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longaevity ;  from  thefe  circumilances 
it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts 
of  him  mull  be  proper  for  intimi- 
dating the  enraged  Archeus,  renew- 
ing health  and  ftrength,  and  pro- 
longing life. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritious  gelly  [£.] 
Burnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield  an 
abforbent  earth,  purer  from  gelati- 
nous matter  than  the  natural  telta- 
ceous  abforbents,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  weaker  in  its  abforbent 
power.  This  earth  is  employed 
in    the  officinal    white    decodion 

CORNI  fruBus  :  Comi  hortenjis 
maris  C  B.  The  cornel  tree ;  its 
fruit. 

This  fruit  is  moderately  cooling 
and  aftringenr,  but  not  regarded  as     It  has  a  mucilaginous  roughifh  tafte, 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica,     and  hence  is  recommended,  as  emol- 
and  hence  rejecled  both  from  the     lient  and  aftringent,  but  has  never 
London   and   Edinburgh  pharma-     been  much  regarded  in  pradice. 
copceias. 

CREPITUS  LUPI,  vide  Ly- 

COSTUS  [i.  £.]  Cc/a/;  aroot     coperdon. 


COTUL.E  FOETID^  folia: 
Chamameli  fcetidi  C  B.  Mayweed, 
or  wild  chamomile ;  the  leaves  [£".] 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wafte  places.  In  ap- 
pearance it  refembles  fome  of  the 
garden  chamomiles,  but  is  eafily 
diftinguifhable  from  them  by  its 
ftrong  fetid  fcent.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  ufed  in  the  prefent  pradlice. 

CRASSULiE  f've  rekphii  fo- 
lia :  Telephii  vitlgaris  C.  B.  Or- 
pine ;   the  leaves  [£".] 

This  is  a  very  thick-leaved  juicy 
plant,  not  unlike  the  houfeleeks. 


brought  from  the  Eail-indies. 

Authors  mention  two  forts  of 
coilus,  fweet  and  bitter :  in  the 
fhops  we  feldom  meet  with  any 
more  than  one,  the  coftus  dulds  offi- 
iinarum  C.  B.  This  root  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  finger  ;  and  confiils 
of  a  yellowilh  woody  part  indofed 
3 


CRETA  [L,E.]  White  chalk. 

This  is  a  pure  alkaline  earth,  to- 
tally foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the 
lighter  acids,  fo  as  to  dellroy  every 
fenfible  mark  of  their  acidity.  This 
earth  is  one  of  the  mofl  ufeful  of 
the  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked 

upon 
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upon  fimply  as  fuch  :  the  aftrin- 
gent  virtues  which  fome  attribute 
to  if,  have  no  foundation,  unlefs  in 
fo  far  as  the  eafth  is  fatiated  with 
acid,  with  which  it  compofes  a  fa- 
line  concrete  manifeftly  fubaftring- 
cnt.  Jt  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
julep  [Z/.]  and '  decoftion  [£.]  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  cardialgic 
troches.  It  is  employed  alfo  for 
extricating  the  volatile  fait  of  fal 
ammoniac  [L.] 

CRTTHMI  folia  :  Crithmi  ffve 
fteniculi  maritimi  minoris  C.  B.  Sam- 
pire  ;  the  leaves  [£.]  " 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places :  the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fennel, 
but  the  fegments  much  thicker  and 
fhorter  :  their  fmell  refembles  that 
of  fmallage  ;  the  taile  is  warm,  bit- 
terilh,  not  agreeable.  They  are 
faid  to  be  flomachic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic. 

CROCUS  :  Crocus  fatlvus  C.  B. 
Saffron  ;  the  chives  or  flefliy  capil- 
laments  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
pillil  of  the  flower,  carefully  pick- 
ed and  preiTed  together  into  cakes 
[L.  E.] 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  iliopsi  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
country :  this  bft  is  greatly  fu- 
perior    to    the    two  former,   from 
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which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  remark- 
ably exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  is  deferVedly  accounted  one  of 
the  highefl  cordials ;  taken  in  large 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafiOn  immo- 
derate mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  efieds  v/hich  follow 
from  the  abufe.  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors. This  medicine  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  hyfleric  depref- 
fions  proceeding  f;"om  a  cold  caufe 
or  obilru(flion  of  the  utehne  fecre- 
tions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind, 
have  little  effeft.  Saffron  imparts 
the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour, 
to  redified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water :  a  tindlure 
drawn  with  vinegar,  lofes  greatly 
of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  wa- 
tery and  vinous  tindlures  are  apt  to 
grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpirit 
keeps  in  perfedion  for  many  years. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are,  a  fpi- 
rituous tindure  [E.]  a  vinous  tinc- 
ture, and  fyrup  [L  ]  h  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  cordial  confedicn 
[L.]  the  fudortfic  tin<^ure,  the  pec- 
toral  and  paregoric  elixirs,  the  pow- 
der for  promoting  delivery  [£".]  and 
feveral  of  the  aloetic  compofi- 
tions. 

CUBEByE  \l.  £.]   Cubebs. 
Cubebs  are  a  fruit  brought  front 
the  Eaft-Indies.     This  fruit  has  a 


which  it   may  be  diftinguilhed   by     great  refemblance  to  pepper.     The 


hs  blades  being  broader.  When  in 
perfedion,  it  is  of  a  fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  a  deep  yel- 
low tinflure :  it  fhould  be  chofen 
frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in 
clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet 
very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tear- 
ing, of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
without,  and  of  a  flrong,  acrid, 
diffufive  fmell. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic  :    befides  the  virtues 


principal  difference  diftinguifha- 
ble  by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cu- 
beb  is  furnifhed  with  a  long  /len- 
der llalk  (whence  they  are  called 
by  fome  piper  caiidatum.)  In  aro- 
matic warmth  and  pungency,  cu- 
bebs are  far  inferior  to  pepper. 
They  are  an  ingredient  in  mithri- 
date  and  theriaca,  [L.]  and  in  the 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender  [£.] 


CUCU?vlERIS 
K  2 


HORTENSrS 
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/emeu.      Garden 
feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds ;  they  are 
lefs  apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping 
than  the  others  of  that  clafs. 

CUCUMERIS  AGRE5TIS/r«r- 
tus  :  Cue  time  ris  fyl'vejiris  afinini  diSti 
C  B.     Wild  cucumber;   the  fruit 

This  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  is  with   us  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Its  principal  botanic  diffe- 
rence from  the  former,  is  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  fruit,  which  is  no  bigger 
than  a  Spanifli  olive :  when  ripe, 
it    burih   on   a   light   touch,    and 
fheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks 
elaterium.     This  name  was  applied 
like  wife  to  the  infpilTated  juice  of 
the  fruit,  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
Elaterium  is  a  flrong  cathartic,  and 
very  often  operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  account- 
ed in  moft  cafes  a  fufficient  dofe. 
Simon  PauUi  relates  fome  inftances 
of  the  good  effeds  of  this  purga- 
tive in  dropfies  :  but  cautions  prac- 
titioners not  to  have  recourfe  to  it 
till    after    milder    medicines    have 
proved  inefFedual ;    to  which  cau- 
tion we  heartily  fubfcribe.      Medi- 
cines indeed  in  general,   which  aft 
with  violence   in  a  fmall  dofe,   re- 
quire the    mmoft  fkill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable   degree  of 
fafety  :    to   which  may  be  added, 
that  the  various  manners  of  making 
thefe    kinds    of    preparations,     as 
praftifed  by  different  hands,  mull 
needs  vary  their  power. 

CUCURBITS  femen  :  Cucitr. 
hit^  oblong(£y  fiore  alboy  folio  mollt 
C.  B.     The  gourd  ;  its  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 
with  water  by  trituration  into  an 
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emulfion,  and  yield  to  the  prefs 
a  foft  infipid  oil,  and  poffefs  the 
general  virtues  of  undluous  fub- 
lUnces. 

CUMINUM,  videCYMiNUM. 

CUPRESSI/ra^aj.  Thecyprefs 
tree  ;  its  fruit. 

This  is  a  tall  tree  growing  wild  \ 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The  fruit 
is  a  ftrong  aftringent ;  and  in  fome 
places  frequently  ufed  as  fuch  : 
among  us  it  is  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, and  not  often  met  with 
in  the  fhops. 

CUPRUM  [L.  E,]  Copper. 

The  preparations  of  copper  are 
violently  emetic,  and  therefore  very 
rarely  exhibited  internally.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  a  foiution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  vege- 
table acids,  and  obferve,  that  it 
ads  almolt  as  foon  as  received  into 
the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good 
ufe  for  occafioning  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  that  have  been  fwallov/ed, 
to  be  immediately  thrown  up  again. 
Boerhaave  recommends  a  faturated 
foiution  of  this  metal  in  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  as  a  medicine  of 
great  fervice  in  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  an  acid,  weak,  cold,  phleg- 
matic caufe  :  if  three  drops  of  this 
tindurc  be  taken  every  moi;ning 
with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and  the  dofe 
doubled  every  day  to  twenty-four 
drops,  it  proves  (he  fays)  aperient, 
attenuating,  warming,  and  diure* 
tic  :  he  aiTures  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  cured  a  confirmed  af- 
cite?,  and  that  the  urine  run  out 
as  from  an  open  pipe  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledges,  that  up- 
on trying  the  fame  medicine  on 
others,  it  failed  him.  He  likewife 
recommends  other  preparations  of 
copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  weak- 
nefs  of   the  fcomach,  ^x.   but  we 
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cannot   think   the   internal   ufe   of  This  is  of   the  clafs  of  plants 

.this   metal  commendable,   or  even  called  par;ifitical,  or  which  grow  out 

fafe.     Phyficians   in   general   feem  from  the  body  of  others :' it  has  no 

to  be  agreed,  that  it  has  really  a  leaves,  confifting. only  of  a  number 

virulent  quality  ;  and  too  many  ex-  of  juicy  filaments  matted  together, 

'amples  are  met  with  of  fatal  con-  There  are  two  forts  of  it,  cu/cuta 


fequence3  enfiiing  upon  eating  food 
that  had  been  dreil  in  copper  vef- 
fels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  ruit 
which  they  had  contracted  by  lying 
in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  had  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water  de- 
fioned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fuf- 


major  C.  B.  which  grows  common- 
ly in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles,  &c, 
and  likewife  in  fields  of  flax,  and 
other  manured  plants ;  and  the  r«/l 
cufa  minory  or  epithy7nuvi  of  the 
fame  author,  fo  called  frcm  its 
being  found  only  upon  thyme. 
This   lall  is  preferred  for  medici- 


fered  to  Hand  long  in  vefiels  made     nal  ufe,  and  is  ufually  brought  from 
of  copper;  otherwife  they  will  dif-     Leghorn    and  Turkey,    with    tops 


folve  {o  much  of  the  metal  as  wj!l 
give  them  difagreeable  qualities. 
Hence  in  the  diftillation  of  fimple 
waters  with  copper  ftilis,  the  laft 
runnings,  which  are  maniteftly 
acid,  have  frequently  proved  eme- 
tic.    It  is  remarkable,  that  vi'hilll: 


and  flalks  of  thyme  iimongfl  it. 
Epithymum  has  a  pretty  llrong 
fm.ell,  and  roughifh  fbmewhat  pun- 
gent fubtile  tarte.  Its  virtues  re- 
main as  yet  to  be  determined;  the 
ancients  ranked  it  among  cathartics ; 
but  thofe  who  have  given  it  in  that 


weak  acid  liquors  are  kept  boiling     intention  have  been  generally  dif- 
in  copper  veiTels,  they  do  not  feem     appointed. 


to  diflblve  any  of  the  metal ;  but 
if  fuftered  to  remain  in  them  for 
the  fame  length  of  time  without 
boiling,  they  become  notably  im- 
pregnated with  the  copper.  Hence 
the  confeftioners,  by  fkilful  ma- 
nagement, prepare  the  moll  acid 
fyrups    in    copper  vefTels    without 


CYANI/cw:  CyanifegetumC.B. 
Bluebottle;  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully  and 
haRily  dried,  they  retain  for  a  cbnfi- 
derable  time.     As  to  their  virtues. 


giving  them  any  ill  talte  from  the     the  prefent  prafliceexpefls  not  any 
metal.  from  them  ;    notwithftanding  they 

have  been  formerly  celebrated 
againll  the  bites  of  poifonous  ani- 
mals, contagious  difeafcs,  palpitar 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  many  other 
diflempers. 


CURCUMA  [£.]  Turmeric. 

Turmeric  is  a  root  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  internally  of 
a  deep  lively  'yellow,  or  fafiron  co- 
Jour,  which  it  readily  imparts  to 
watery  liquors.  It  has  an  agree- 
able, weak  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli 
fomewhat  warm  tafle.  Turmeric 
is  efleemed  aperient  and  emme- 
nagogue,  and  of  fingular  efiicacy  in 
the  jaundice.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  idleric  decodlion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  tinges 
the  urine  of  a  faffron  colour. 

CUSCUTA.     Dodder. 


CYCLAMEN, 

NITA. 


vide   Artha- 


CYDONIA  MALA,  eorumque 
femina  :  FruSlus  Cot  one  tr  malt  y .  B. 
The  quince-tree  ;  the  fruit  and  its 
feeds  [L.  E] 

Quinces  have  a  very  auftere  acid 
tafte:  taken  in  fmall  quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  reflrain  vomiting, 

K  3  and 
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and  alvine  fluxes  ;  and  more  libe- 
rally, to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
flance,  of  no  particular  tafce,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  .li- 
quors :  an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A  fyrup 
[£.]  and  gelly  \E.']  of  the  fruit,  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds  [L.]  are 
kept  in  the  fliops. 

CYMINl  femcn  :  Cymini  femine 
longiore  C.  B.  FcenicuU  orient  alls 
cicmini  dicH  To  urn.  Cummin  ,  the 
feeds  [L.  E.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
in  appearance  refembling  fennel, 
but  much  fmaller :  the  feeds  arc 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a  bit- 
teri)h  warm  talle,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of 
the  moil:  agreeable  kind.  They 
are  accounted  good  carminatives, 
but  not  vtT)'  often  made  ufe  of. 
An  eifential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in 
the  fhops,  and  they  give  name  to 
a  plafter  and  cataplafm  [L.] 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix  :  Cyno^ 
giojjt  majcris  vulgaris  C.  B.  Houndf- 
tongue  ;    the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
in  fliape  thought  to  refemble  a 
tongue,  whence  its  name;  they 
are  clothed  with  a  whitifti  down  : 
it  grows  wild  in  fliady  lanes.  The 
roots  have  a  rank  difagieeable 
fmell,  and  rough  bitterifh  tafte, 
covered  with  a  glutinous  fweetifh- 
nefs.  The  virtues  of  this  root  are 
very  doubtful :  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  narcodc,  and  by  fome 
to  be  virulently  fo  :  others  declare, 
that  it  has  no  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  gluti- 
nous ailringent.  The  prefcnt  prac- 
tice takes  no  notice  of  it  in  any  in- 
tention. 

CYNOBASTI  fruaiis  :    Rof^ 
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fyl'vejlris  ^vulgaris  flore  odorato  incar- 
nato  C.  B.  The  wild  briar,  dog  rofe, 
or  hip  tree  ;   its  fruit  \L.  E\ 

This  bufh  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  pleafant  fmell ;  but  fo 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others, 
have  named  the  plant  rofa  Jylnjef- 
tris  inodora  :  a  water  diflilled  from 
them  fmells  agreeably.  The  fruit 
or  hips  contain  a  fourifli  fweetifh 
pulp  ;  with  a  rougb  prickly  mat- 
ter inclofing  the  feeds,  from  which 
the  pulp  ought  to  be  carefully 
feparated  before  it  is  taken  inter^ 
nally  :  the  Wirtemberg  college 
obferves,  that  from  a  negleft  of 
this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a  pruritus,  and 
uneaflnefs  about  the  anus ;  and  I 
have  known  the  conferva  of  it  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con- 
ferve  is  the  only  ofiicinal  prepara- 
tion of  this  fruit. 

CYPERI  LONGI   radix:   Cy 

peri  odor  at  i  r  ad  ice  longa,  fi<ve  cyperj 
officinarum  C,  B.  Long  cyperus  ; 
the  root. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  gramini- 
folious  kind;  it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  marfliy  places  in  -En- 
gland ;  the  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally brought  to  us  from  Italy. 
This  root  is  long,  flender,  crook- 
ed, and  full  of  knots :  outwardly 
of  a  dark  brown,  or  blackifh  co- 
lour, inwardly  whitilh  ;  of  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  an  agreeable 
warm  talle  :  both  the  talle  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted 
a  good  Ilomachic  and  carminatixe, 
but  at  prefent  very  little  regarded. 


J 


DACTYLI:  FriL'Iia  Palmtcma- 
oris  C.  B.      Date.s   [E.]:    a   half 


dried-  fruit,  about  the  fliape  of 
an  acorn,  but  generally  larger, 
confiding  of  a  fweet  pulpy  part 
and    a  hwrd  ilont;  :    the    beli   are 

brought 
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brought  from  Tunis.  They  were  promife  to  be  of  ufe  as  aperient 
formerly  ufed  in  peroral  decoc-  and  detergent  medicines  j  and  have 
tions,  and  fuppofcd,  befides  their  fometimcs  been  directed  in  this  in- 
emollient  and  incrafiating  virtue,  tention  with  good  fuccefs.  Boer- 
to  have  a  flight  aftringency.  haave  efl;eems  them  capable,  if  du- 
ly continued,  of  refolving  almof^ 
DAUCI  CRETICI  femen  :  all  kinds  of  coagulations,  and  open- 
Dauci  foUis  fceniculi  tenuijjimis  C.  B.  ing  very  obftinate  obflrudions  of 
Candy  carrot,  or  carrot  of  Crete  ;  the  vifccra. 


the  feeds  [L.  E.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
The  feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a  warm  biting  tafte, 
and  a  not  difagreeable  aromatic 
TmeM.  They  are  carminative,  and 
faid  to'  be  diuretic,  but  at  pre^ 
fent  little  otherwife  ufed  than  as 
ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca.-"' 

DAUCI  SYLVESTRIS /emen  : 
Pajlinac^  Jyluejiris  tenuifolice  Dinf- 
coridiSt  "vel  dauci  officinarum  C.  B, 
Wild  carrot;   the  feed  [E.] 

This  is  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 
out England.  The  feeds  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  thofe  of  the  dnucus 
Creticusy  in  an  inferior  degree ; 
and  have  often  fupplied  their 
place    in    the    fhops  ;     and    been 


DIAPENSIA,  vide  Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS,  vide 
Fraxinella. 

DICTAMNI  QViETlQl  folia: 

Origa'/ii     Cretici    latifolii    tomentoji 
Tourn.  Dittany  of  Crete  [Z,.  E.] 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland 
of  Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea :  it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe 
with  us,  come  from  Italy.  The 
beft  fort  are  well  covered  over 
with  a  thick  white  down,  and 
now  and  then  intermixt  with  pur- 
plifh  flowers.  In  fmell  and  tafte, 
they  fomewhat  r^emble  lemon- 
thyme  ;  but  have  more  of  an  aro- 
matic flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater 


themfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds  degree  of  pungency  :  when  frefh, 
of  tjie  garden  carrot  :  thefe  laft  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity 
are,  in  warmth  and  flavour,  the  of  an  excellent  efTential  oil.  They 
weakeft  of  the  three:  the  feeds  are  ingredients  in  "the />«/'z;w  ^  »z)?r- 
of  the  Candy  carrot  are  liiuch  the     rha^  /pedes  e  fcordioy  mithridate^  and 

theriaca  \L>\ 


ftrongeft. 


DENTIS  LEONIS  finje  Ta^ 
raxaci,  radix  et  folia  :  Dentis  leofiis 
latiore  foliOf  et  angujliore  folio  C.  B, 
Dandelion  ;  the  root  and  herb  [E.] 

This  plant  is  common  in  fields, 
and  uncultivated  places  :  it  has 
feveral  narrow  dentated  leaves  ly- 
ing on  the  pround,  with  a  flcnder 
naked  ftalk  fuilaining  a  yellow 
flower.  The  root,  leaves  and  ftalk, 
contain  a  bitter  milky  juice  :  they 


DIGITALIS  folia  :  Digitalis 
purpurea  folio  afpero  C.  B.  Fox- 
glove ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths  :  the  ele- 
gant appearance  of  its  purple  flow- 
ers (which  hang  in  fpikes  along 
one  fide  of  the  flalk)  has  gain- 
ed it  a  place  in  fome  of  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  been 
lirongly  recommended,  externally 

K  /|.  againil 
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againll  fcrophulous  tumours ;  and 
Jikewife  internally,  in  epileptic  dif- 
orders :  what  fervice  they  may  be 
capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes, 
we  have  no  experience.  Several 
examples  are  mentioned   by  me- 
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lus  polyphyllm  C.  B.  Arum  polyphyl- 
lum  Ri-j'tni,  Dragons,  or  the  many- 
leaved  arum. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  has  fcarce  any  other  medical  dif- 
ference from   the  common    arunis 


^ical  writers  of  their  occafioning     than  being  in  all  its  parts  fomewhat 
violent  vomiting,  hypercatharfes,     more  pungent  and  acrimonious. 


and  difordering  the  whole  con- 
ilitution  ;  infomuch  that  Boer- 
haave  accounts  them  poifonous. 
Their  tafle  is  bitter  and  very  nau- 
feous. 

DORONICI  ROMANI  radix: 
^orOnici  radice  fcorpii  C.  B.  Ro- 
man wolflbane ;  the  root. 

This  grows  fpontaneoudy  on 
the  Alps,  and  in  furidry  places  of 
Germany.  It  has  been  greatly 
difputed  whether  this  plant  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  poifonous 
or  falutary  ones :  we  fh^U  not  here 
f  nter  into  this  controverfy ;  ob- 
serving only,  that  all  the  inten- 
tions, it  has  b<*en  recommended 
for,  may  certainly  be  anfwered  by 
Other  medicines  of  no  lefs  effi- 
cacy, and  known  to  be  innocent ; 
^nd  that  therefore  the  ufe  of  do- 
ronicum  may  be  very  reafonably 
|aid  afide  :  in  this  we  are  warrant- 
ed, by  common  pradice,  which  has 
jiot  for  a  long  time  paid  any  re- 
^^rd  to  it. 

PORO^ICI  GERMANICI, 
^u  Arnica',  folia  et  \'adix  :  Dorotiici 
'plant aginis  folio  alterius  C.  B.  Ger- 
:man  leopardibane  ;  the  leaves 
and  root  [E.] 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  efteemed  a 
fpeciiic  for  refolvi  ng  coagulated 
blood,  but  operates  fo  violently, 
that  it  is  rarely  ufed.  The  dofe 
is  faid  to  be  one  or  two  pugils  of 
the  leaves,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
of  the  roots. 

BRACONTIUM:    Dracuncw 


DRAKENA, 

YERVA. 


vide   CoNTRA' 


DULCAMARiE,  feu  Amar^^ 
dulcisy  Jolani  UgnDji^  her  ha  y  radix  : 
Solani  fcandentis  feu  dulcamara: 
C.  B.  Bitterfweet,  or  woody 
nightihade  ;    the   herb  and   roots 

1  his  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bufhea 
with  woody  brittle  ftalks.  The 
tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  exprefles,  is 
both  bitter  and  fweet ;  the  bitter- 
nefs  being  firll  perceived,  and  the 
fweetnefs  afterwards.  They  are 
commended  as  deobftruents,  for 
refolving  coagulated  blood,  &c. 
and  are  faid  to  occafion  generally 
fome  confiderable  evacuation  by 
fvveat,  urine,  or  Hool,  particularly 
the  latter. 

EB  VLjI  folia y  cortex f  radix  :  Sam-- 
buci  humilis fi<ve  ebuli  C.  B,  Dwarf 
elder,  or  danewort  j  the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England  ;  but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
in  gardens  :  the  eye  diflinguifhes 
little  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
elder  tree,  except  in  the  fize  ;  thp 
elder  being  a  pretty  large  tree, 
and  the  dwarf  elder  only  an  herb 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
roots,  and  bark  of  ebulus  have  a 
naufeous,  fharp,  bitter  tafte,  and 
a  kind  of  acrid  ungrateful  fmell ; 
they  are  all  ftrong  cathartics,  and 
as  fuch  aie  recommended  in  drop- 

fies. 
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(ies,  and  other  cafes  where  medi- 
cines of  that  kind  are  indicated. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be 
ftrongeft ;  the  leaves  the  weakefl. 
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long    roundifh    cakes, 
wrapt  up  in  flag  leaves.     The  bell 
fort  is   toftifh,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  pale  whitifli  yellow  co- 


But  they  are  all  too  churlilh  medi-  lour,  inclining  a  little  to  greenifh, 
cines  for  general  ufe  :  they  fonie-  of  a  ftrong  not  unpleafant  fmcli. 
times  evacuate  violently  upwards.  It  almoll  totally  diilblves  in  pure 
almoft  always  naufeate  the  ftomach,  fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part  of 
andoccafion  great  uneafinefs  of  the  its  fragrance  along  with  this  men- 
bowels.  By  boiling  they  become  ftruumindiftilla.ion:  dilHlled  with 
(like  the  other  draftics)  milder,  and  water,  it  yields  aconliderable  quan- 
more  fafe  in  operation.  Fernelius  tity  of  a  pale  coloured,  thin,  fra- 
relates,  that  by  long  codlion  they  grant effential  oil.  This  refm  gives 
entirely  lofe  their  purgative  virtue,  name  to  one  of  the  officinal  un- 


The  berries  of  this  plant  are  like 
wife  purgative,    but   lefs  virulent 
than  the  other  parts.    A  rob  pre- 
pared from  them  may  be  given  to 

the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  as  a  ca-  held  in  greater  efteem, 
thartic;  and  in  fmaller  ones  as  an 
aperient  and  deobftruent  in  chro- 
nic diforders:  in  this  lalt  intention, 
it  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be  frequently 
ufed  in  Swiflerland,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  dram. 


guents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any 
otherwife  made  ufe  of;  though  it 
is  certainly  preferable  for  internal 
purpofes  to  fome  others  which  arc 
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ELATINES/o//^;  Ihiari^  fe- 
getum  nummularifC  Jolio  non  'villofo 
Tourn.  Fiuellin,  or  female  fpeed- 
well  ;   the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant, 
growing  wild  in  corn  fields.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  roughiih 
talle.  They  were  formerly  account- 
ed excellent  vulneraries,  and  of 
great  ufe  for  cleanfing  and  healing 


ELEUTHERI^,  feu  CafcarilU 
cortex  \L.  £".]  Cafcarilla  ;  a  bark 
faid  to  be  imported  into  Europe 
from  one  of  the  Bahama 
called  Elatheria,  in  curled 
or  rolled  up  in  into  fhort 
about  an  inch  in  width, 
much  refembling  in  appearance 
the  Peruvianus  cortex,  but  of  a 
paler  biown  colour  on  the  infide, 
lefs    compa6l,    and    more  friable. 

Its  taile  is  bitterer,  yet  lefs  dif- 
agreeable,  and  lefs  rough  than  that 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  :  with  a  con- 


iflands 

pieces, 

quills, 

pretty 


old  ulcers   and  fpreading   cancer-  fiderably  greater  ihare   of  aroma- 

ous  fores:    fome  have  recommend-  tic   pungency  and   heat  :   the   thin 

ed  them  internally  in  leprous  and  outward  fkin,  which  is  of  a  whitifh 

fcrophulous  diforders  ;   as  alfo  in  colour,  has  no  talle.     It  is  eafily 

hydropic  cafes.     It  gives  name  to  inflammable, ,  and    yields     whilft 

one  of  the  ofiicinal  honeys  \LJ\ ;  burning    a    very    fragant  fmell  : 

but  the  plant  itfelf  is  never  ufed  this  peculiar  property  diftinguifties 


in   the   prefent   pradlice,  and  this 
preparation  of  it  is  in   no  great 

clleem. 

ELEMI  [Z.  E.]  Gum  elcmi. 

This  is  a  refin  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  Well-Indies,  and  fome- 
times    from    the    Eafl-Indies,    ia 


the  eleutberia  from  all  other  known 
barks. 

Stiflerus  feems  to  have  been  the 
firll  that  employed  the  cortex  eleu- 
theria  2i%  a  medicine,  in  Europe; 
he  relates  (in  his  Aa.  laborat.  chym, 
publiflied  in  the  year  1693)  that 
he  received  this  aromatic  bark  from 

England; 
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England  ;  and  that  fome  time  af- 
ter it  Wu5  fold  at  Brunfwick  for 
Peruvian  bark  :  that  a  tim^ure  of 
it  in  alkalized  vinous  fpirits,  or 
dulcified  alkaline  ones,  proved  car- 
minative and  diuretic,  and  did  con- 
iiderablefervice  in  arthritic,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  calculous  cafes;  and  that 
if  taken  immediately  after  meals, 
it  afFedled  the  head  a  little.  Eleu- 
theria  was  foon  after  employed  by 
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fervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery 
in  the  year  1719  ;  in  which  ipeca- 
coanha  proved  ineftedual  :  Mr. 
Boulduc  obferved,  that  this  laft 
left  a  lownefs  and  weaknefs  of 
(lomach,  which  continued  for  a 
long  time,  whilft  eleutheria  foon 
raifed  the  ftrength,  and  promoted 
appetite.  Among  us  the  ufe  of 
this  bark  is^not  yet  fo  general  as 
it  feems  to  deferve  :    infufions  of 


Apinus  in  an  epidemic  fever  which  it  are  fometimes  directed  for  pro- 
raged  in  feme  parts  of  Norway  in  moting  expecloration. 
1694  and  1695  :  this  difeafe,  which 

at  iirft  had  the  appearance  of  an  ENDIVI^E  radix,  folia  :  In- 
ordinary  intermittent,  at  length  tybi  fativa  latifcha  C.  B.  En- 
was  accompanied  with  petechial  dive  ;  the  roots  and  leaves  [£.]  , 
fpots.  The  common  alexiphar-  Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
macs  and  fudoriiics  were  found  in-  culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler 
effedlual  :  but  the  powder  or  ex-  and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame 
trad   of    this   bark,    joined   with  quality  with    the  cichorium.     The 


them,  proved  fuccefsful,  even  after 
petechias  had  come  forth  :  dyfen- 
teries  fucceeding  the  fever  were 
removed  by  the  fame  medicine. 
During  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plen- 


tifully, without  lofs  of  ftrength,  or     \L.  £.] 


feeds  are  ranked   among  the  four 
lefTer  cold  feeds. 

ENUL^  CAMPAN.E  feuHe^ 
lenii  radix  :  Ajleris  omnium  maximi 
Tourn.      Elecampane  ;     the     root 


other  inconvenience  :  the  belly 
was  like  wife  kept  open  ;  thofe  who 
did  not  fweat,  had  three  or  four 
ftools  a  day  :  where  the  menllrual 
or  hsraorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fup- 
prelfcd  at  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
order,  they  generally,  upon  the 
^ufe  of  this  medicine,  reappeared. 


This  is  a  very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  i»i 
moift  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeably 
aromatic  fmell  :  its  tafte,  on  firll 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  fomewhat  rancid  j  in  a  .lit- 
tle time  it  difcovers  an  aromatic 


Among  the  Germans,  the  eleuche-     bitternefs,    which  by  degrees  be- 


na  is  at  preient  m  very  great 
etteem,  and  frequently  employed 
a^aind  common  iniermittents,  in 
preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  fome  in- 
conveniencies  which  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  greater  ailringency, 
is  apt  to  occdlon  :  it  is  alfo  given, 
with  good  fuccefs,  in  flatulent 
colics,  internal  hsemorrhages,  dy- 
fenteries,  the  diarrhcsae  cf  acute 
fLvcr:,  and  other  like  diforders. 
The  gentlemen  of  ^he  French  aca- 
cijiijy  found  this  bark  of  excellent 


comes  confiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. Elecampane  root  poffefles 
the  general  virtues  of  alexiphar- 
macs  :  it  is  principally  recommend- 
ed for  promoting  expecloration  in 
huraoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  in 
which  intention  it  enters  the  pec- 
toral oxymel  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  :  liberally  taken,  it 
is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loofen 
the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many, large  quantities  of  this  root 
are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a  ftoma- 
chic,  for  llrengthening  the  tone'of 

the 
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the  vifcera  in  general,  and  for  at-     lebrated  as  aphrodifiacs,  and  may. 


tenuating  tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
^tiious  liquors  extraft  its  virtues  in 
greater  perfection  than  watery 
ones :  the  former  fcarce  elevate 
any  thing  in  diftillation  :  with  the 
latter  an  effential  oil  arifes,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes  :  this 
po/reiTes  at  firfi:  the  flavour  of  the 
elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lofe 
it  in  keeping.  An  extract  made 
with    water    (a    preparation    now 


probably,  have  in  fome  cafes  a  title 
to  this  virtue,  in  common  with 
other  acrid  plants. 

ERVUM,  videOROEus. 

ERYNGII  radix  :  Eryngii  ma» 
ritimi  C.  B.  Eryngo,  or  lea  holly  ; 
the  root  [L.  E.^ 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
fhores  :    the  roots  are  flender,  and 


kept  in  the  fliops)  pcilefl^es  the  bit-  very  long  ;  of  a  pleafant  fwcetifh 
ternefs  and  pungency  of  the  root,  tafte,  which  on  chewing  them  for 
but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  one  made     fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  light 


degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and 
acrimony.  They  are  accounted 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
alfo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiac  ;  their  virtues  however  are  too 
weak  to  admit  them  under  the 
head  of  medicines.  The  candied 
root  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
ihops. 

ERYSIMI  fclia  :  Eryjimi  ^uuU 
garis  C.  B.  Hedge  muilard  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

1  his  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  com- 
unlefs  taken  in  very  large  quantity,  mon  in  wafte  places,  and  byway- 
it  has  no  effedl  this  way.  The  fides.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro- 
frefh  herb,  beaten  into  a  very  coarfe  mote  expeftoration,  excite  urine, 
pulp,  and  applied  externally,  cold,  and  the  other  fluid  fecretions,  atte- 
to  the  pit  of  the  llomach,  is  faid  nuate  and  difiblvevifcid  juices,  &c. 
to  liave  occafioned  ftrong  vomit-  This  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
ing  :  but,  as  Haller  jufl:ly  fuf-  by  an  acrim.onious  ftimulating  qua- 
peds,  there  was  probably  fome  lity  ;  bur  the  talle  difcovers  in 
fallacy  in  the  obfervation.  them  only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs 

void  of  acrimony  :  the  feeds  indeed 
ERUC-^  femen :  Eruc^e  latifcli^     are  confiderably  pungent,  and  the 
tdba^fati'Vie  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Rock-     roots  in  fome  fmall  degree. 


with  fpirit, 

EQUISETUM,    vide   Cauda 

IiQ^'INA. 

ERIGERI,  feu  Setiecionis  folia  : 
Senecionis  7ninoris'  'vulgaris  C.  B. 
Groundfel  ;    the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  weed,  which 
riotwithftanding  its  being  annual 
is  met  with  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  juice,  or  an  infufion 
of  it  in  ale,  is  generally  faid  to 
be  a  mild   aad  fafe   emetic  ;    but 


ct ;    the  feeds  [£.] 

This  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  ialads  ;  but  is  at  prefent 
lefs  common.  In  appearance,  it 
refembles  muftard,  but  is  eafily  di- 
flinguifhable  by  the  fmoothnefs 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable 
fmell.  Th^  feeds  have  a  pungent 
tafle,  of  the  muftard  kind,  but 
weaker  :   they  have  long  been  ce- 


ESULA  MAJOR  et  MINOR, 

vide  TiTHYMALUS. 

EUPATORII  CANNABTNI 

folia  :  Eupatorii  cannabini  C.  B, 
Hemp  agrimony,  water  agrimony, 
or  water  hemp  ;    the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
fides  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has 
an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  WQiy  bitter 

taite. 
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talle,  with  a  confiderable  (hare  of    fion  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external 
pungency.    The  leaves  are  greatly     purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman 

and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex- 


recommended  forftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  ape- 
rient ;  and  faid  to  have  excellent 
effe(Sls'  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
Eoerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againfl  fcur- 
vies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fvvellings  in 
the  feet,  which  they  are  fubjedt  to. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to 
operate  as  a  ilrong  cathartic. 


EUPATORIUM 
vide  Ageratum. 


MESUES, 


EUPATORIUM    GRi^CO- 
RUM,  vide  Agrimonia. 

EUPHORBIUM  [E.]  a  gum- 
my-refin  exuding  from  a  large  ori- 
ental Ihrub.  Jt  is  brought  to  us 
immediately  from  Barbary,  in 
drops  of  an  irregular  form  ;'  fome 


punged  from  the  catalogue  of  in- 
ternal medicines. 

WJVUKASl  IE  folia:  Euphrafia 
oficinarwn  C.  B.  Eye  bright  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow- 
ino;  wild  in  moift  fields.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
mic, both  taken  internally,  and 
applied  externally.  Hildanus  fays, 
he  has  known  old  men  of  feventy, 
who  had  lofl  their  fight,  recover 
it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb  : 
later  pra£litioners,  however,  have 
not  been  fo  happy  as  to  obferve 
any  fuch  good  effeds  from  it.  At 
prefent  it  is  totally,  and  not  un- 
juHly,  difregarded. 

FABv^   Jlores  et  femen  :    Fahee 

fiore   cayidido  Uturis    nigris  confpicuo 

Tourn.    Garden  beans ;  the  flowers 


of  which,  upon  being  broken,  are     and  feed  [EJ] 


found  to  contain  little  thorns,  fmall 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
jnatters ;  others  are  hollow,  with- 
out any  thing  in  their  cavity  :  the 
tears  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  externally,  fomewhat  white 
vi'ithinfide  ;  they  ealily  break  be- 
twixt the  fingers.  Lightly  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  affedt  it  wi.h 
a  very  Iharp  biting  tafie  ;  ^nd  upon 
being  held  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming,  and  exulcerating 
the  fauces,  &c.  Euphorbium  is 
extremely  troublefome  to  pulverize;     Iron  and  fleel  \_L.  £.] 


Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  cu- 
linary than  medicinal  purpofes : 
they  are  a  flrong  flatulent  food, 
fuiiiciently  nutritious,  but  not  eafy 
of  digelHon  ;  efpecially  when 
growing  old.  A  water  diftilled 
from  the  flowers  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  cofmetic,  and  flill  re- 
tains its  charadler  among  fome  fe- 
male artiils. 

FARFARA,  vide  Tussilago. 

FERRUM  etCHALYBS  [L.E.'] 


the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  Vv'hich 
flies  off,  atFefting  the  head  in  a  vio- 
lent manner.  The  acrimony  is  fo 
great  as  to  render  it  abiblutely  un- 
lit for  any  internal  ufe  :  feveral 
corre(ftors  have  been  contrived  to 
abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the  belt  of 
them  are  not  to  be  ti  uiled  to  ;  and 
as  there  feems  to  be  no  real  occa- 


Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe  than,  the  fofter 
iron,  as  being  more  difficultly 
aded  upon  by  the  animal  juices 
and  the  common  menftrua :  iron 
diffolves  readily  in  all  acids,  and 
rufts  freely  in  the  air,  efpecially 
if  occafionally  moiiliened  with  wa- 
ter ;  fteel  requires  a  longer  time  for 

its. 
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its  folution,  and  does  not  ruft  fo 
eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  tliefe 
metals,  and  the  feveral  prepara- 
tions of  them,  are,  to  conftringe 
the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circula- 
tion, to  promote  the  deficient  fe- 
cretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reprefs  inordinate 
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acidities  abound  in  the  firfl  paiTages, 
the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  prove  more  fervice- 
able  than  the  mofl  elaborate  prepa- 
ration of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  no  acid  in  the  pri- 
mse  via^,  the  metal  requires  to  be 
previoufly  opened  by  faline  men- 
llrua  :   hence  a  folution  of  iron  in 


difcharges  into  the  inteflinal  tube,  acid  liquors  has  in  many  cafes  ex- 
After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they  cellent  efFeds,  where  (as  Boerhaave 
take  efFeft,  the  pulfe  is  very  fen-     cbferves)  the  more  indigellible  pre- 


fibly  raifed  ;  the  colour  of  the 
face,  though  before  pale,  changes 
to  a  florid  red  ;  the  alvine,  urina- 
ry, and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Nidorous  erudations, 
and  the  faeces  voided  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  their  taking 
due  effeft. 


parations,  as  the  calces  made  by 
fire,  have  fcarce  any  effc-61  at  all. 
If  alkalefcent  juices  are  lodged  in 
the  llomach,  this  metal,  though 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  proves  at 
leall  ufelefs ;  for  here  the  acid  fol- 
vent  is  abforbed  by  the  alkaline 
matters  which  it  meets  with  in  the 


An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at-  body,  fo  as  to  leavfs  the  iron  re- 
tributed to  feme  of  the  preparations  duced  to  an  inadlive  calx, 
of  iron,  and  an  aflringent  to  others;  Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
but  in  reality,  they  all  produce  the  wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  independ- 
effedls  both  of  aperients  and  aftrin-  ent  of  differences  in  the  conftitu- 
gents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in  tion,  according  to  the  nature  of 
degree.  Thofe  diftinguifhed  by  the  the  acid  united  with  the  metal : 
name  of  aflringent  fometimes  occa-  vegetable  acids  fuperadd  a  dcter- 
fion  a  very  copious  difcharge  of  gency  and  aperient  virtue  ;  com- 
urine,  or  a  diarrhoea ;  vvhilfl  thofe  bined  with  the  vitriolic,  it  ad:s  in 
called  aperient  frequently  fiop  thefe  the  firft  paffages  powerfully  as  an 
evacuations.  aperient ;  whilfl:  the  nitrous  ren- 

VVhcre  either  a  pra^ternatnral  dif-  ders  it  extremely  llyptic ;  and  the 

charge,   or  fuppreffion  of  natural  marine    ilill   more    fo.      For   the 


fecretions,  proceed  from  a  languor 
and  fluggifhnefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  folids ;  this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the 
former,  and  the  fl:rength  of  the 
latter,  will  fupprcfs  the  flux,  or 
remove  the  fuppreffion  ;  but  where 


different  preparations  of  iron,  fee 
the  third  part  of  this  work. 

FILIPENDUL^  radix :  Fili^ 
penduL-s  ^julgarisy  an  Moll  Plinii 
C.  B.     Dropwort ;    the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fields 
the  circulation  is  already  too  quick,  and  chalky  grounds  :  the  root  con- 
the  folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where  fifts  of  a  number  of  tubercles,  faf- 
there  is  any  ftrifture  or  fpafmodic  tened  together  by  ilender  firings  ; 
contradion  of  the  veffels  ;  iron,  its  taRe  is  rough  and  bitterifh, 
and  all  the  preparations  of  it,  will  with  a  fliglit  degree  of  pungency, 
aggravate  equally  both  diilempers.     Thefe  qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in 


Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  ad  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
l^roper  in  all  conftitutions.    Where 


a  flaccid  (late  of  the  veffels  ;  and 
a  fluggiflinefs  of  the  juices  :  the 
natural  evacuations  are  in  fome 
raeafure  reflrained  or  promoted  by 
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it,  where  the  excefs  or  deficiency- 
proceed  from  this  caufe.  Hence 
fome  have  recommended  it  as  an 
aftringent  in  dyfenteries,  immo- 
derate uterine  fluors,  &c.  others 
as  a  diuretic  ;  and  others  as  an 
aperient  and  deobflruent  in  fcro- 
phulous  habits.  At  prefent  it  is 
wholly  difregarded. 

FILICIS  MARIS  radix:  Filids 
ucn  ramcfa,  dtntata:  C  B.  Com- 
mon  male  fern  ;  the  root  [£.] 

FILICIS    ECEM1N.£    radix: 
Filicis  ramoJ<£  majtyris  pinnulii  cbtujis     yellowifh   colour. 
non  dent  at  is   C.  B.      Female   fern,     cultivated    in    our 
or  brakes ;  the^oot  [£.] 

FILICIS  FLGRID.£,  feu  Of- 
mundee  regalis,  radix  :  Filicis  ramo- 
Ji£  non  dentatiS^  jloridfe  C.  B»  Of- 
mund  royal,  or  the  lowering  fern  ; 
file  root   [E."] 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
are  the  only  part  diredftcd  for 
medicinal  ufe)  have,  when  firft 
chewed,  fomewhat  of  a  fweetifh 
glutinous  tafte,  v.hich  foon  be- 
comes bitterifli,  fiibailringent,  and 
naufeous.  They  are  faid  to  be 
aperient  and  anthelmintic.  Simon 
Faulli  tells  us,  that  they  have  been 
the  grand  fecret  of  fome  empirics 
againft  the  broad  kind  of  worms 
called  i^£/n'a  ;  and  that  the  dofe 
is  one,  two,  or  three  drams  of 
the  powder.  The  third  fort  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  weakeft,  and 
the  fecond  the  ftrongeft  ;  this 
therefore  has  been  generally  made 
choice  of;  pradtice  has,  however, 
at  length  expunged  them  all, 
though  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
llill  retains  them  in  their  catalogue 
of  fimplcs. 

FCENICULI  DULCIS  /e;nen  : 
Fcc/iiiuli  dulcis  C.  B.  Sweet  fen- 
nel ;  the  feeds    [L,  £.] 

FOiNlCULf  VULGARIS 
Joliaj  radix,  pnien  :  Fcetiiculi  'vul- 
garis  germaniQi   C,  B,      Common 
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fennel ;  the  feeds,  roots,  and  leaves 

The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  common,  ex- 
cept the  feeds  which  are  confider- 
ably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two 
forts  differ  likewife  in  Ihape  and 
colour  :  thofe  of  the  common  are 
roundifh,  oblong,  flattilh  on  one 
fide,  and  protuberant  on  the  other, 
of  a  dark  almoft  blackifii  colour  ; 
thofe  of  the  fweet  are  longer, 
narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
Both  forts  are 
gardens  :  the 
common  is  a  perennial  plant :  the 
fweet  perilhes  after  it  has  given 
feed  ;  nor  do  its  feeds  come  to 
fuch  perfection  in  this  climate  as 
thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger- 
many. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  tafte  : 
thofe  of  the  faniculum  duke  are  in 
flavour  moft  agreeable,  and  have 
alfo  a  confiderable  degree  of  fweet- 
iftinefs :  hence  our  college  have 
direded  the  ufe  of  thefe  only. 
They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds ;  and  not  un- 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  good 
llomachics  and  carminatives.  An 
efiential  oil  [£".]  and  fimple  water 
[Z/.]  are  prepared  from  them  in 
the  fliops  :  they  are  ingredients 
alfo  in  the  compound  juniper  wa-» 
ter,  garlic -oxymel,  mithridate, 
theriaca,  and  decodion  for  gly- 
flers  [i.] 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm, 
but  has  more  of  a  fweetifh  tafle, 
than  the  feeds  :  it  is  one  of  the 
five  roots  called  openers ;  and  has 
Ibmetimes  been  directed  in  ap- 
perient  apozems.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  tafte, 
fmell,  and  medical  qualities,  with 
the  celebrated  ginjhig  of  the  Chi- 
nefe ;    from    which,   however,  it 

appears 
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appears   to  be  very    confiderably  lead  is  not  hot  dr  purgent  like  the 

different.  eflential  oils  of  vegetables. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 

than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and  FRAGARI-^    fcHa,  fruSius  : 

have  very   rarely    been   employed  Fragaria ferentis fraga  rubra  J.  B^ 

for  any  medicinal  ufe.     A  fimple  The   ftravvberry   buih  ;  its   leaves 

water  is  diredled   to   be  prepared  and  fruit  [£.] 

from  them  in  the  Edinburgh  phar-  The  leaves  are  fomewhat  ftyp- 

macopoeia.  tic,  and  bitterifh  ;  and  hence  may 

be  of  fome  fervice  in  debility  and 

FCENI  GRi^CI  femen  :    Fceni  laxity  of   the-  vifcera  ;    and   in^- 

g*-a:ci  fatlvi   C.  B.      Fcsnugrcek ;  moderate  fecretions,  or  a  fuppref- 

the  feeds  [L.  E.]  fion   of  the    natural   evacuations. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  depending  thereon  :  they  are  re- 
in the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  commended  in  hcemorrhages  and 
Germany,  and  in  Italy  ;  from  fluxes ;  and  likewife  as  aperients, 
whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to  in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  obftnic- 
us.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  tions  of  the  vifcera,  in  the  jaun- 
a  rhomboidal  figure  ;  a  difagree-  dice,  &c.  The  fruit  is  in  general 
able  firong  fmell,  and  a  muci-  very  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
laginous  tafte.  Their  principal  and  ftomach  :  like  other  fruits  of 
life  is  in  cataplafms,  fomentations,  the  dulco-acid  kind,  they  abate 
and  the  like,  and  in  emollient  heat,  quench  thirll,  loofen  the 
glyfters.  They  enter  the  oleum  belly,  and  promote  urine  ;  but 
e  niucilaginibus  of  the  fhops  ;  to  do  not  afford  much  nourifhment, 
which  they  communicate  a  con-  Geoffroy  obferves,  that  the  urine 
liderable  fliare  of  their  fmell.  of  thofe  who  eat  liberallv  of  this 

fruit,  becomes  impregnated  with 

FOLIUM  INDUM,  vide  Ma-  its  fragrant  fmell. 

LABATHRUM. 

FRANGULA,    vide    Alkus 

FORMICA.      Ants  ;    their  nigra. 
bodies  and  eggs. 

Thefe  in  feds  are  at  prefent  of  FRAXINELL^^,  fm  BiSamm 

no  ufe  with  us  in  medicine,  though  albi,  radix  :    Diciamnt  'vulgo^  Jive 

formerly    much     celebrated     for  fraxinella  C.  B.     White  or  baftard 

aphrodiflac  virtues,  and   ftill  em-  dittany  ;  the  root  [E,] 

ployed  in  the  a^uce  magnanimitatis.  This  plant  grcws  wild   in   the 

and  other    like    compofitions    of  mountainouspartsof  France,  Italy, 

foreign    difpenfatories.     It  is   re-  and  Germany;  from   whence  the 

markable,  that  thefe  animals  con-  cortical   part  of  the  root,    dried 

tain  a  truly  acid  juice,  which  they  and  roiled  up  into  quills,  is  fome- 

fhed   in   fmall  drops  upon   being  times   brought  to  us.     This  is   of 

irritated  :  by   infufing  a  quantity  a  white  colour,  a  weak,  not  very 

of  live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water,  agreeable  fmell  ;    and  a  durable 

an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly  bitter,    lightly  pungent  tafte.     It 

as  ftrong  as  good  vinegar.     Neu-  is  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 

mann  obferves,  that  on  diftilling  mac  ;  but  not  regarded  by  com- 

them- either  with    water   or   pure  men   pradlice,  nor  often   kept  in 

fpirit,    a   clear  limpid   oil  arifes,  the  fhops. 


which  has  fcarce  any  tafle,  or  at 


FRAXINI 


fetnen  : 
Fraxini 
afh   tree  j 


FRAXINI    cortex    et 
Fraxini  exceJJiorts  C.   B, 
*vulgatioris  J.  B.      The 
its  bark  and  feeds  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately allringent,-  and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  made  ufe  of:  the 
feeds,  >\hich  aje  fomevvhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  effi- 
cacious for  thefe  intentions,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  aih  tree  have 
long  been  neglefted. 

FULIGO  lignorum  combujiorum. 
Wood  foot  \L,  £.] 

This  concrete  is  of  a  fhining 
black  colour,  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  an  acrid  bitter  naufeous  tafte. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hyileric  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  fometimes  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  fetid  gums  : 
it  gives  name  to  a  tindlure  of  this 
kind  in  the  fliops.  Its  virtues  are 
extradled  both  by  watery  and  Ipiri- 
tuous  liquors,  each  of  which,  if 
the  foot  is  of  a  good  kind,  diffolve 
about  one-fixth.  Soot  is  faid  to 
diifer  greatly  in  quality  according 
to  the  wood  it  was  produced  from  : 
the  more  refmous  the  wood,  the 
more  the  foot  abounds  with  oily 
matter. 

FUMARI^  folia:  Fumarla 
cjfficinarufn  et  Diojcoridis  C.  B. 
Fumitory  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  weed  in 
ftiady  cultivated  grounds,  pro- 
ducing fpikes  of  purpliih  flov.ers 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  very 
juicy,  of  a  bitter  tafte,  without 
any  remarkable  fmell.  The  me- 
dical effefts  of  this  herb  are,  to 
llrengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro- 
jmote  the  urinary  and  other  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  principally  re- 
commended in  melancholic,  fcor- 
butic,  and  cutaneous  diforders ; 
?. 
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for  opening  obftruftions  of  the 
vifcera,  attenuating,  and  pro- 
moting the  evacuation  of  vifcid 
juices.  Frederick  HoiFman  had 
a  very  great  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  and  a/Tures 
us,  that  in  this  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery 
and  fpirituous  menflrua  extradt 
its  virtues. 

GALANGtE  MINORIS  radix 
[£.]  Galangal  ;  a  root  brought 
from  China. 

This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  not  half 
fo  thick,  full  of  joints,  with 
feveral  circular  rings  on  the  out- 
fide  ;  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  arid 
a  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  tafte. 
Galangal  is  a  warm  ftomachic 
bitter  :  it  has  been  frequently 
prefcribed  in  bitter  infufions,  but 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agree- 
able. The  London  college  has 
rejected  it  from  the  officinal  iim- 
ples. 

GALBANUM  \L.  £.] 
This  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
an  African  plant  of  the  ferulaceous 
kind.  The  juice,  as  brought  to 
us,  is  femipellucid,  foft,  tenaci- 
ous ;  of  a  ftrong,  and  to  fome 
unpleafant  fmell ;  and  a  bitterifh 
warm  tafte  :  the  better  fort  is  in 
pale  coloured  maffes,  which,  on 
being  opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  white  tears.  Geoffroy  re- 
lates, that  a  dark  greenifh  oil  is 
to  be  obtained  from  this  fimple 
by  diftillation,  which,  upon  re- 
peated redifications,  becomes  of 
an  elegant  fky  blue  colour.  The 
purer  forts  of  galbanum  are  faid 
by  fome  to  diifolve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water ;  but  thefe 
liquors  are  only  partial  menftnia 
with  regard  to  this  drug ;  nor  da 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils,  prove  more 
cite^ual  in  this  refpei^t  :  the  beil 

diiTolvent 


part  II. 

diflblvent  is  a  mixture  of  two 
.parts  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of 
water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  vir- 
tue with  gum  ammoniacam  ;  but 
is  generally  accounted  lefs  effica- 
cious in  afthmas,  and  more  fo  in 
hyfterical  complaints.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  fpe- 
cies  e  fcordio,  mithridate,  theriaca> 
confeftio  Paulina,  maturating  ca- 
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This  herb  has  a  fubacid  tafle, 
with  a  very  faint,  not  difagree- 
able  Imell  :  the  juice  changes  blue 
vegetable  infufions  of  a  red  colour, 
and  coagulates  milk,  and  thus  dif- 
covers  marks  of  acidity.  It  ftands 
recommended  as  a  mild  ftyptic  ; 
but  has  never  been  much  in  ufe. 


GAMBOGIA 


taplafm  [Z..]  and  antihylleric  pla-     boge  ;     a    folid 
fter  [E.]  -  -     - 


GALEGiE  fclia  :  Qaleg/:e  nml- 
garis  fioribus  caruleis  C.  B.  Goats 
rue  ;   the  herb. 

This  is  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
jjliarmac  ;  but  its  fenfible  qualities 
difcover  no  foundation  for  any 
virtues  of  this  kind  :  the  tafte  is 
merely  leguminous  ;  and  in  Italy 
(where  it  grows  wild)  it  is  faid  to 
be  ufed  as  food. 

GALL^  [Z.  £.]    Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  found, 
in  the  warmer  countries,  upon  the 
oak  tree  :  they  are  produced  by  a 
kind  of  infe<5t  (which  wounds  the 
young  buds  or  branches)  and  after- 
vvards  ferve  as  a  lodgement  for 
its  eggs :  the  animal  within  the 
gall  eats  its  way  through  ;  thofe 
which  have  no  hole  are  found 
to  have  the  infeft  remaining  in 
them.  The  beft  galls  come  from 
Aleppo  :  thefe  are  not  quite  round 
and  fmooth,  like  the  other  forts, 
and  have  feveral  tubercles  on  the 
furface.  Galls  have  a  very  auftere 
llyptic  tafte,  without  any  fmell  : 
they  are  very  ftrong  aftringents^ 
and  as  fuch  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  both  internally  and 
externally,  but  are  not  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  prcfcnt 
pradlice. 

GM.UI folia:  Gr.WihitciC.B. 
Ladies  beditraw,  or  cheefe-rcnnet ; 
the  herb  [£".] 


very  little 
the  mouth 
it  impreffes 
mony.      It 


[L.  E,]  Gam- 
concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in 
large  Cakes  or  rolb.  The  befi: 
fort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  breaks  ihining-  and  free 
from  drofs  :  it  has  no  fmell,  and 
tafte,  unlefs  kept  in 
for  fome  tijrne,  when 
a  flight  fenfe  of  acri- 
immediately  commu- 
nicates to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright 
golden  colour,  and  almoft  entirely 
difTolves  in  it;  Geoffroy  fays,  ex- 
cept the  fixth  part  :  alkaline  falts 
enable  water  to  adl  upon  this  fub- 
flance  powerfully  as  a  menftruum  : 
the  folution  made  by  their  means 
is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour,  and  pafles  the 
filtre  :  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  readily  and  entirely 
diflblves  it,  and  takes  up  a  con- 
iiderable  quantity  ;  and  what  is 
pretty  remarkable,  this  folution 
mixes  either  with  water  or  fpirit^ 
without  growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards-: 
Hoffman  and  fome  others  coil-" 
demn  it  as  afling  with  too  great 
violence,  and  occasioning  danger- 
ous hypercatharfes ;  whilfl:  others 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Geof- 
froy feems  particularly  fond  of 
this  medicine,  and  informs  usj 
that  he  has  frequently  given  it, 
from  two  to  four  grains,  with- 
out its  proving  at  all  emetic  5 
that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it 
both  vomits  and  purges,  v/ithouC 
violence  ;  that  its  operation  is 
I.  foon 
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foon  over ;  and  that  if  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  fufficiently  di- 
luted, it  Hands  not  in  need  of  any 
corredor  ;  that  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  or  pill,  it  is  moft  apt  to 
prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has 
this  efFe£l  if  joined  along  with 
mercurius  dulcis.  He  neverthelefs 
cautions  againll  its  ufe  where  the 
patient  cannot  eafily  bear  vomit- 
ing. It  gives  name  to  a  pill  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia,  but 
is  not  ufed  in  any  compofition  of 
the   London. 

GENISTi?)  folia,  fioresyfemen  : 
Qyttjc-genijia  fcoparia  ^uiilgaris  fiore 
luteo  Tourn.  Broom  ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [£".] 

The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  have 
a  naufeous  bitter  taile  :  decoftions 
of  them  loofen  the  belly,  pro- 
mote urine,  and  ftand  recommend- 
ed in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
thartic in,  decoftion,  and  emetic 
in  fubflance,  though  in  fome  places, 
as  Lobel  informs  us,  they  are 
commonly  ufed,  and  in  large  quan- 
tity, in  falads,  without  producing 
any  effe6l  of  this  kind.  The 
qualities  of  the  feeds  are  little 
better  determined  :  fome  report, 
that  they  purge  almoft  as  ftrongly 
as  hellebore,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
dram  and  half ;  whilft  the  author 
above-mentioned  relates,  that  he 
fcas  given  a'decodlion  of  two  ounces 
of  them  as  a  gentle  emetic. 

GENTIANS  radix:  Gentians 
major  is  lutege  C.  B.  Gentian  ; 
the  root   [L.  £".] 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England  :  but  the 
dried  roots  are  moll  commonly 
brought  from  Germany,  &c.  they 
fhould  be  chofen  freih,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  bright  gold  colour  with- 
in. This  root  is  a  flrong  bitter, 
and  as  fuch,  very  frequently  made 


ufe  of  in  praflice :  in  tafte  it  is 
lefs  exceptionable  than  moft  of 
the  other  fubflances  of  this  clafs  : 
infufions  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange  peel,  are  fufiiciently  grate* 
ful.  It  is  the  capital  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  wine,  tinfture,  and 
infufion  of  the  Ihops.  An  extract 
made  from  it  is  likewife  an  ofiici- 
nal  preparation. 

A  poifonous  root  was  fome  years 
ago  difcovered  among  fome  of 
the  gentian  brought  to  London ; 
the  ufe  of  which  occafioned  vio- 
lent diforders,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  death.  This  is  eafily 
diilinguifliable  by  its  being  inter- 
nally of  a  white  colour,  and  void 
of  bitternefs.  This  poifonou» 
fimple  feems  to  be  the  root  of 
the  thora  waldenfis  of  Ray,  the 
aconitmn  primum  pardalianches  of 
Gefner ;  a  plant  which  Lobel  in- 
forms us  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  formerly  to 
empoifon  darts  with. 

GERANII  BATRACHOI- 
DIS  folia.  Crowfoot  cranelbill ; 
the  leaves. 

GERANII      ROBERTIANI 
folia.     Herb  Robert ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  wild, 
the  firfl  in  hedges,  the  fecond  in 
moift  meadows.  The  leaves  have 
an  auftere  tafte,  and  have  hence 
been  recommended  as  aftringents ; 
but  they  have  long  been  difre- 
garded  in  practice,  and  have  there- 
fore been  omitted  at  the  late  re- 
formation both  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopceias. 

GINSENG  [£.]  a  fmall  root 
brought  from  North  America,  and 
fometimes  from  China  ;  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  taper,  finely 
ftriated,  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowilb 
colour.  It  has  a  very  fvveet  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  bitter- 
iflintfs^and  waimth. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  univerfal  reftorative, 
in  all  decays,  from  age,  intem- 
perance, or  difeafe.  The  great 
value,  there  fet  upon  it,  has  pre- 
vented its  being  exported  from 
thence  into  other  countries,    and 
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of  the  dry  root ;  the  Edinburgh 
ufes  in  its  place  the  acorus  njerust  or 
calamus  aromaticus, 

GLYCYRRHIZ^rfl^/>:  G^- 

cyrrhizte  JiliquofiS  ^vel  Germanicte  C. 
B,     Liquorice  ;  the  root  \L,  -£".] 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  that 
its  difcovery  in  North  America  is  which  is  the  growth  of  our  own 
but  of  late  date,  fo  that  among  is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
us  it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely  from  abroad  ;  this  lalt  being  gene- 
made  ufe  of  ;  although,  from  rally  mouldy,  which  this  root 
what  can  be  judged  of  it  from  the  is  very  apt  to  become,  unlcfs  kept 
tafte,  it  feems  to  deferve  fome  re-  in  a  dry  place.  The  powder  of 
gard,  efpecially  as  it  is  now  pro-  liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often 
curable  in  plenty*  mingled   with  flower,  and  I  fear 

too  often  with  fubftances  not  quite 
.  GITH,  videNiGELLA.  fo  wholefome  :  the  bell  fort  is  of 

a    brownifh    yellow    colour    (the 
GhhStTl folia: I/atidis/ativep^jel     fine  pale   yellow   being  generally 
liitifolieeCB.     Woad  ;  the  leaves,     fophillicated)  and  of  a  very  rich 
This   plant  is  cultivated  for  the     fweet  tafte,  much  more  agreeable 
ufe  of  the    dyers  ;    but  is    never     than  that  of  the  frefh  root.     Li- 
quorice is  almoft  the   only   fwect 
that  quenches    thiril  ;    whence  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  adip/oni, 
Galen  takes   notice^    that  it   was 
employed  in  this  intention  in  hy- 


employed  for  any  medicinal  pur* 
pofes.  The  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  an  aftringent. 


GLADIOLI    LUTEI    mdi 


IX 


Iridis    palujiris    luteee.,    Ji've    acori     dropic  cafes,   to  prevent  the  necei^ 


adult erini  y.  B,  Acori  <vulgaris 
pharm.  Auguji,  et  Wirt,  Yellow 
water-flag,  baftard  acorus,  or 
water    flower-de-luce  j    the    roots 

This  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers  and  in  other  wa- 
tery places.  The  root  has  a  very 
acrid  tafte^  and  proves,  when  'ir^^, 
a  flrong  cathartic  :  its  expreflTed 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  occafionally  increafed,  has 
occafloned  a  plentiful  evacuation, 
after  jalap,  gamboge,  &c.  had 
proved  inefl^edlual.     (See  the  Edin- 


fity  of  drinking.  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Mcdicina  gymnaftica,  recom- 
mends this  root  as  a  very  ufeful 
perioral,  and  fays  it  excellently 
foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  proves  gently 
detergent  :  and  this  account  is 
warranted  by  experience.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  perioral  fyrup, 
pedoral  troches,  the  compound 
lime  waters,  decoftion  of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  eletflary,  and 
theriaca.  An  extra<S  is  direded 
to  be  made  from  it  in  the  Ihops^ 
but   this    preparation    is    brought 


burgheflays,  vol.  5.  arti  8.  Abridg.      chiefly  from  abroad,    though   the 


vol.  i  page  lOiS)  By  drying,  it 
lofes  its  acrimony  and  purgative 
virtue.  Th.^  pul-vis  ari  ofourdif- 
penfatory  contains  about  one-fifth 


foreign  extract  is  not  equal  to  fuch 
as  is  made  with  proper  care  a- 
mong  ourfelves. 


I  3 


GRAMINIS 
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GRAMINIS  CANINI  radix: 
Gramints  canin't  ar'venjis,  Ji-ve  gra- 
minis  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Quick- 
grafs  ;  the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a  fvveet  rough- 
ifh  tafte.  They  are  principally 
recommended  in  aperient  fpring 
drinks,  for  what  is  called  purify- 
ing and  fwectening  the  blood. 

GRANA    PARADISI:    Car- 

damomum majjis  fem'nie  piper ato  Geof- 

froii.     Grains  of  paradife  ;  a  fruit, 

brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  [£.] 

This  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of 


among  113,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  dif- 
agreeable  tafte  :  an  infufion  of  a 
handful  of  them  when  frefh,  or 
a  dram  when  dried,  is  faid  to 
operate  ftrongly  as  a  cathartic- 
Kramer  reports  (Tentam  botanic. 
p.  18.)  that  he  has  found  the  root 
of  this  plant  a  medicine  iimilar 
in  virtue  to  ipecacoanha. 


GUAIACI  lignum^  cortex,  gum- 

mi  :   Guaiaci  ^tnericam  primi  frudu 

aceris,   Ji've   legitimi    Breyn.    prcdr, 

Guaiacum,  a  tree  growing  in  the 

a  fig,  divided  internally  into  three    warmer  parts  of  the  Spanifti  Weft- 


cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con- 
tained two  rows  of  fmall  feeds 
like  cacdamoms.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  pungent,  than  the 
common  cardamoms,  approaching 
in  this  refpedl  to  pepper,  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties  ;  their 
pungency  refiding,  not  in  the  di- 
llilled  oil,  as  that  of  cardamom 
feeds  does,  but  in  the  refin  ex- 
tracted by  fpirit  of  wine. 

G  R  A  N  AT  I  cortex  :  FrudHs 
Mali  piinica:  fatv-tia  C.  B.  The 
rind  of  the  pomegranate,  called 
malicorium   \L.   £".] 

The  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens, 
but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to 
fuch  perfedion  as  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. This  fruit  has  the  general 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fum- 
mer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quench- 
ing thirll,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly.  The  rind  is  a  ftrong 
aftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of. 

GRATIOL.E  folia  :  GraticU 
centaurioidis  C.  B.  Hedge  \\^{- 
fop  ;  the  kaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plants  met  with, 
z 


gent 
the 


Indies ;  its  wood,  bark,  and  refin 
called  gum  guaiacum  [L.  E.] 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a  clofe  compaft  texture  ;  the  outer 
part  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  the 
heart  o£  a  deep  blackifti  green, 
or  variegated  with  black,  green, 
pale  and  brown  colours  :  the  bark 
is  thin,  fmooth,  externally  of  a 
dark  greyifh  hue  :  both  have 
a  lightly  aromatic,  bitterifti,  pun- 
taile  ;  the  bark  is  fomewhat 
weakeft.  The  refin  (which 
exudes  from  inciiions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree)  is  brought  to 
us  in  irregular  maft'es,  ufually 
friable,  of  a  dufky  greenifti,  and 
fometimes  of  a  reddilh  caft,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them  i 
its  tafte  is  more  acrid  and  pungent 
than  that  of  the  wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues"  are  thofe 
a  warm,  ftiraulatin":  medicine  : 
they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifcera  ;  and  remarkably 
promote  the  urinary  and  cuticu- 
lar  difcharge  :  hence  hi  cutaneous 
defedations,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  obftruftions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and  where 
fluggiih  ferous  humours  abound, 
they  are  eminently  ufeful  :  rheu- 
matic and  other  pains  have  often 
been  relieved  bv  them.  The  refm 
is  tlie  moft  a(Stive  of  thefe  drugs  : 

and 


of 
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and  the  efficacy  of  the  others  the  other,  and  perhaps,  as  Dale 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  conjedures,  exudes  from  a  tree 
part  contained  in  them  :  the  refin  of  the  fame  kind  :  it  is  generally 
is  extra6led  from  the  wood  in  part  in  large  pieces,  rough  on  the  out- 
by  watery. liquors,  .but  much  more     fide.;  and  in   thefe   circumllap.ces 

poilibly  corfills  the  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two  ;  although  the 
former  is  held  to  be  the  purer  and 
finer  gum,  and  therefore  preferred 
for  medicine  ;  and  the  latter  the 
ftrongeft,  mod  iuoftantial,  and 
cheapeft,    and  conf^quently   mere 


perfectly  by  fpirituous  ones  ;  the 
watery  extract  of  this  wood,  kept 
in  the  (hops,  proves  not  only  lefs 
in  quantity,  but  confiderably  weak- 
er than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This 
I  aft  extradl  is  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity   with    the   native  refin,    and 


differs   from   that  brought   to    us  employed  for  mechanic  ufes.    The 

only  in   being  purer.     The  gum,  virtues  of  this  gum  are  the  fame 

or  extrads,  are  given  from  a  few  with  thofe   of    gummy   and   mu- 

grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram;  cilaginous  fubltances  in  general  : 

which  lall:  dofe  proves  for  the  moft  it  is  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  two 


part  confiderably  purgative.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiaciim 
are  an  extradt  of  the  wood  [L.] 
a  folution  of  the  gum  in  re6li- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  .  [Z.]  and  a 
folution  in  volatile  fpirit  [L.  E.'] 
as  alfo  an  empyreumatic  oil  di- 
ftilled  from  the  wood.  The  wood 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
lime  water  [L.  EJ]  and  in  the 
compound  tinftures  of  jalap  and 
fena  [^.]  of  which  it  increafes  the 
purgative  virtue  ;  the  gum,  in  the 
aromatic  pills  [Z.]  ecphraftic  pijls 
[L,  £.]  mercurial  and  ethiopic 
pills,  Edinburgh  theriaca  [£.]  and 


drams,  in  hoarfeneffes,  a  thia 
acrimonious  flate  of  the  juice:, 
^  and  where  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  inteftines  is  abraded.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  white  de- 
codlion,  chalk  julep,  the  com- 
pound powders  of  bole,  fcordium, 
amber,  gum  tragacanth,  the  com- 
mon ^nmlfion,  mithridate,  theria- 
ca, and  fome  of  the  troches. 

GUMMI    CERASORUM. 

Cherry-tree  gum. 

There  is  not  any  medical  differ- 
ence betwixt  this  and  the  preced- 
ing.     Some    have  fuppofed   that 


the   compound   oil    of  balfam  of    all    the  gum  brought  to  us    from 


Copaiba   [Z,.] 

GUMMI    AMMONIACUM, 
vide  Ammoniacum. 


the  Eait,  under  the  name  of 
Arabic^  is  no  other  than  the  gum 
of  cherry,  plum,  and  other  trees 
common  anion  i»-  ourfelves.  This 
opinion  is  neverthelefs  erroneous ; 
for  thefe  trees,  as  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves,  do  not  grow  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  gum  Arabic  is 
brought ;    whiHt    the    acacia   are 


GUMMT  ARABICUM  \L.E.-\ 
Gum  Arabic  ;  a  concrete  gum, 
exuding  from  the  Egyptian  aca- 
cia tree.     This   is    brought  to  us 

from  Turkey,    in   fmall  irregular     very  common  there, 
maffes   or  ftrings,  of  a  pale   yel- 
lowilh    colour.       The    true    gum         GUMMI 
Arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with     lemi. 
in  the  fhops  ;  gum   fenega  or  fe- 
nica,  which  comes  from  the  coafis 
of    Guinea,    being    ufually    fold 
for    it  ;     this    greatly    refembles 


ELEMI,     vide    E- 


GUMMI  TRAGACANTH^ 
[/,.£.]  The  gum  of  the  tragacanth, 
a  thorny  bufh  growing  in   Crete, 

L  3  Afia, 


J  so 
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Afia,  and  Greece.  This  gum  is 
of  a  much  ftronger  body  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  does 
not  (o  perfedlly  diflblve  in  water. 
A  dram  will  give  a  pint  of  water 
the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  which 
3  whole  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  is 
fcarce  fufficient  to  do.  Hence  its 
ufe  for  fprming  troches,  and  the 
]ike  purpofes,  in  preference  to  the 
other  gums.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powders  of 
^erufs  and  amber. 

GUTTA  GAMBA,  vide  Ga^- 
90GIA. 

HAEMATITES  lapis  [L.  i?.] 
Hematites,  or  bloodftone. 

This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a  dark  reddifh 
or  yellowilh  colour  :  it  is  found 
cither  along  with  other  ores  of  iron, 
or  in  diftin^  mines  by  itfelf. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
we  conceive  they  do  not  vary  from 
thofe  experienced  from  ruft,  and 
the  common  croci  of  iron,  not- 
withflanding  the  extraordinary  opi- 
nion which  many,  even  of  the  late 
praclivioners,  have  entertained  of  it ; 
as  of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
which  Geqffroy  fays  the  haeimatites 
dries  and  heals. 

HALICACABUM,  vide  Alke- 

KENGI. 

HEDER^  ARBORE^  folia, 
JBaccie,  et  gummi  feu  refma :  hieder/e 
communis  majoris  Raii.  Ivy ;  the 
leaves,  berri[es,  and  rcfin  called 
gum  hederae  [£.] 

This  is  a  climbing  ftirubby  plant, 
gro\ying  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  Th? 
leaves  have  very  rarely  been  given 
internally,  potwithftanding  they  are 
j^e.commended  (in  the  Ephem.  natur, 
^uriof  ypl.  ii.  obf.  120.^  a^ainft  the 


atrophy  of  children  :  their  tafte  is 
naufeous,  acrid,  and  bitter.   Exter- 
nally  they   have    fometimes   been 
employed  for  drying  and  healing 
ichorous  fores,    and    likewife   for 
keeping  jffues  open.     The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  qua- 
lity :  later  writers  have  recommend- 
ed them  in  fmall  dofcs,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharmacs ;  and  Mr. 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was 
given  with  vinegar,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  as  a  fudorific.    It  is  probable 
the  virtue  of  the  compofition  was 
rather  owing   to  the  vinegar  than 
to   the   powder.     The   refin    was 
ranked   by   the  ancients    (if  their 
^etx^vov  T^  xia-a5    was    the  fame 
with  o\xr  gummi  hedfr^)  among  the 
depilatories ;  from  this  clafs,  which 
it  certainly  had  no  title  to,  it  has 
fmce  been  removed  to  that  of  con- 
glutinaters  of  wounds,  to  which  it  < 
has  no  very  juil  one. 

HEDERi^  TERRESTRIS>///z: 
Heder<e  terrejiris  fvulgaris  C,  B» 
Ground-ivy  ;  the  leaves  [£".] 

Ground- ivy  js  a  low  plant,  fre-. 
quent  in  hedges  and  Ihady  places.  It 
has  an  aromatic,  though  not  very 
agreeable  fmcll ;  and  a  quick,  bit- 
teriih,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient, 
and  detergent ;  and  hence  itands 
recommended  againft  laxity,  debi- 
lity, and  obftrudiions  of  the  vifce- 
ra  :  Tome  have  had  a  great  opinion, 
of  it  for  cleaning  and  healing  uh 
cers  of  the  internal  parts,  even  of 
the  lungs ;  and  foi;  purifying  the 
blood.  .  It  is  cuftomary  to  infufe 
the  dried  leaves  in  malt  liquors  ; 
a  pra<5lice  not  to  be  commended, 
though  it  readily  communicates  its 
virtue,  and  likewife  helps  to  fine 
them  down  :  fcarce  any  other  herb 
has  this  efFeft  more  remarkably  than, 
ground-ivy. 
^  '  HELE- 
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HELLEBORI  ALBI  radix : 
Hdlehori  albi  fiore  fub'viridi  C.  B. 
White  hellebore ;  the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  Swiflerland,  and  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Germany.     The  root 
has  a  naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid  tafte, 
burning    the   mouth   and    fauces : 
wounded  when  frefh,  it  emits   an 
extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  a  wound, 
is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous  : 
the  powder  of  the  dry  root,   ap- 
plied  to   an   iffue,    occafions  vio- 
lent purging  :  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
it  proves  a  llrong,  and  not  always 
a   fafe   ilernutatory.      This    root, 
taken  internally,  ads  with  extreme 
violence  as  an- emetic,  and  has  been 
obferved,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to 
occafion  convulfions,  and  other  ter- 
rible diforders.   The  ancients  fome- 
times  employed  it  in  very  obftinate 
cafes,  and  always  made  this  their 
lafl     refource.      Modern    praftice 
feems  to  have  almoll  entirely  re- 
jeded  its  internal   ufe,    though   I 
am  informed  that  fome  have  lately 
ventured  upon  fo  large  a  dofe  as  a 
fcruple,    in     maniacal   cafes,     and 
found   good   eiFeds    from   it   after 
the    ftronger    antimonial    prepara- 
tions had  been  given  in  vain.     A 
tindure  and  honey  of  it  are  kept  in 
the  (hops  [Z..] 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  radix: 
He'llebori  nigri  fiore  ro/ec  C.  B.  Black 
hellebore;  the  roots  [L.  £.] 
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ly    produced  violent,    and   fome- 
times  deleterious  efFeds':  thib  the 
Wirtemberg     college     particularly 
caution    aeainft,     though    without 
mentioning  any  marks  by  which  it 
may    be    dilHnguiHied,     or    even 
giving    the   precife   name   of    the 
plant.     It  appears  to  be  the  fetid 
black  hellebore  of  C.  B.  called  in 
England,     where   it  grows    wild, 
fetterwort,    fettlewort,    or   baftard 
hellebore  :  the  roots  of  this  may  be 
diftinguilhed  from  the  officinal  fort 
by    their  being  lefs   blacky      The 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  re- 
femble  in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
black  helrdjore ;  and  in  the  Breflaw 
colledions   we  find  fome  infiances 
of  fatal  effeds  occafioned  by  miltak- 
ing  the  former  for  the  latter :  thefe 
alio   are   happily   difcoverable    by 
their    colou-  ;    the  aconitum    being 
lighter  coloured  than  even  the  pa- 
left  of  the  black  hellebores.     The 
faculty  of  Paris,    by  allowing  the 
ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores 
(the  green-flowered,  which  grows 
wild  m  England,  and  is  called  by 
our  farriers,  peg-root)  have  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  the  fhops  of  the 
benefit  of  this  criterion  :    but  the 
London  college  have  direded  the 
darkeft  coloured  of  all  the  roots  of 
this  clafs.     Since  therefore  the  twQ 
noxious  roots  which  the  buyer  is 
moft  apt   to  miftake  for  this,  are 
diftinguifhable    from    it    by   their 
colour,  but  have  no  other  external 
mark  by   which  they  may  be  with 
certainty  known,    particular  regard 
ought  to  be  had   to  this  circum- 
fiance  ;    only  the  deepeft  black  be- 


Thisplantgrows  wildin  themoun-  ing  chofen,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
"        "  ~   '  rejeded. 

The  tafte  of  hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr. 
Grew  obferves,  is  firft  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  with- 
out being  much  perceived  on  the 
intermediate  part ;    on  chewing  it 

L  4  for 


tamous  parts  of  Swifferland,  Au- 
ftria,  and  Stiria  :  the  earlinefs  of 
its  flowers,  which  fomeiimes  ap- 
pear in  December,  has  gained  it 
a  place  in  our  gardens. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  which  not  unfrequent- 
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for  a  few  minutes,  the  tongue 
feems  benumbed,  and  affeded  with 
a  kind  of  paralytic  Itupor,  as  when 
burnt  by  eating  any  thing  too  hot : 
the  fibres  are  more  acrimonious 
than   the  head  of  the  root  which 
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is  inefFedual  or  improper.     An  ex-  • 
trad  made  from  this  root  with  wa-;  • 
ter,  is  one  of  the  mildeft,  and  for 
the  purpofes  of  a  cathartic  the  moft 
eiFeftual    preparation   of    it;    this 
operates   fufficiently,    without   oc- 


they   .lue  f...     Black  he„e.o.  ^^^^  Z  iSon^S  ^h^ 

htj^'a  s  ref  '«:o„r-ha:!  sA-ir-'T"'  "f^  ■  -^ 

tiV    or^^   .     f    u  u     u       ^11  tincture  drawn    with    proof  fpjrit, 

tic    and  as  luch  has  been  celebrat-  rnnt^.'no  t\^^      x.  ^       •  r    i 

^j  r       1  r  ■      ^^^**^'-  con  tarns  the   whole  virtue    of  the 

ol      HT   T"  ''^  '"^"'^^^''/"'l  hellebore,  and  feen,s  to  be  one  of 

other    diforders,    proceeding  from  the  heft  preparations  of  it  when  de 

fc^rd      P  A  T     "T  "i  '*""  '""'■  ^-"l  'he  extraa,  are  kept  "a 

fcmd  are  doubtlef.  cccafionally  ot  ,he  fliops.     The  college  of  Edin" 

JoktTtf  '^:^  ''7  ^''^  """'"^  ''"^8'^  "^^k"  'his  roota^n  ingred.  nt 

poire&d    of    any   fpccific    power.  i„   ,he  purging  cephalic  tinaure. 

It  does  no    however  appear,  that  and  con.potnd^  tinLre  of  jalap 


our  black  hellebore  ads   with   To 
much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients :  whence  many  have  fuppof- 
ed  it  to  be  a  different  plant :  and 
indeed  the  defcriptions  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  of  their  helle- 
bore, do  not  agree  to  any  of  the 
lorts  ufually  taken  notice  of  by  mo- 
dern   botanifts.      Another    ipecies 
has   been  difcovered  in  the  eaftern 
countriei--,     which    Tournefort   di- 
llinguiihes  by  tlie  name  of  bel/el^o- 
rus  niger  orientalisy  ampliffmo  folio, 
eaule  pr^-eaUo,    flare    pur  pur  aj cent  e^ 
and  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  ancient 
hellebore,     from    its   growing    in 
plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and 
in   the  ifland   Anticyra,  celebrated 
of  old   for  the   produaion  of  this 
antimaniacal    drug  :     he    relates, 
that  a  fcruple   of  this  fort,   given 
for    a    dole,     occafioned    convui- 
fi  on  s. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  look- 
ed upon  principally  as  an  alterative, 
and  in  this  light  is  frequently  era- 
ployed,  in  fmall  dofes,  for  attenu- 
ating viTcid  humours,  promoting 
the  uterine  and  urinary  difcharges, 
and  opening  inveterate  obllruaions 
of  the  remoter  glands:  ir  often 
proves  a  very  powerful  em  men  a- 
^ogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where  ileei 


and  its  extras  in  the  purging  de- 
obilruent  pills,  gamboge  ptlls,  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills,  and  Rudius 
pills,  or  the  compound  cathartic  ex- 
tract. 

HELXINE,   vide  Parieta- 

R  I  A. 

HEPATIC^  NOBILIS  folia  : 
Ranunculi  trident  at  i  -vep'tii,  flore  ftm^ 
plici  Cfsruleo  Tcurn^  Noble  liver- 
wort ;  the  leaves  [E] 

This  herb  has  a  place  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  early  ap>pearance  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  a  cooling,  gently  reftringent 
herb  ;  and  hence  recommended  in 
a  lax  ilate  of  the  hbres  as  a  corro- 
borant. 

HEPATICA    TERRESTRI3, 
vide  Lichen. 

HERB.^  ?AV.\S folia etfru^us: 
Solani  quadrifolii  bacciferi  C.  B. 
Herb  Paris,  truclove,  or  one-ber- 
ry ;  the  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  is  a  low  plant  growing  wild 
in  ihady  woods.  Jt  is  faid,  but  on 
no  good  grounds,  to  be  alexiphar- 
mac:  Gefner  relates,  that  its  juice 
has  killed  poultry  ;  and  its  fmeli 

and 
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and    tafte    manifelHy   agree   with     except  that  the  hippofelinum  is  fome- 
thofe  of  the  narcotic  herbs.  what  ftronger. 


HERMODACTYLUS.  Her- 
jnodadil  ;  a  root  brought  from 
Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a 
heart  flatted,  of  a  white  colour, 
compadl,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow- 
der ;  of  a  vifcous  fweetifh  tarte, 
with  a  light  degree  of  acrimony. 
Hennoda<^ils  were  of  great  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  the 
fhops  have  very  little  purgative  vir- 
tue :  Neumann  declares  he  never 
found  them  to  have  any  eiFed  at  all. 

HERNIARI^  folia  :  Polygoni 
minorisjt've  millegrana  majoris  glabra 
C  B.  Rupture-wort ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  herb,  growing 
wild  in  fandy  and  gravelly  grounds. 
It  is  a  very  mild  reftringent,  and 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  fervice- 
able  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
weak  flaccid  ftate  of  the  vifcera : 
the  virtue  which  it  has  been  molt 
celebrated  for,  it  has  little  title  to, 
that  of  curing  hernias. 

HIPPOGLOSSI  folia:  Rufci 
angujiifolii,  frudu  folio  innafcente 
7ourn.  Double-tongue  ;  the  leaves. 
This  is  met  with  only  in  gardens, 
where  plants  are  cultivated  for  cu- 
riofity.  It  has  rarely  been  taken 
notice  of  by  medicinal  writers, 
though  retained  in  our  pharmaco- 
pccias   till  the  late  emendation. 

HIPPOSELINI,  feu  Smyrna,  fo- 
lia^ radix,  femen  :  Hippofelini  Theo- 
phrajfi,  njel  Smyrnii  Diofcoridis  C.  B. 
Alexanders ;  the  leaves,  root,  and 
feeds  [£,] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
differing  from  the  others  of  that 
clafs,  in  bearing  a  large  tumid 
black  feed  :  it  grows  by  the  fea 
fide,  upon  rocks.  In  medical  qua- 
lities it  agrees  with  apium  (fmauagej 


HIRUNDINARIA,  vide  Vin- 

CETOXICUM. 

HORDE  I  femen:  Hordei  difichi, 
quod  fpica  binas  ordines  habeat  Plinio 
C.  B.     Common  barley  [L.  E.'\ 

HORDEUM  GALLlCUM/<f^ 
MUNDATUM.  French  barley, 
or  the  common  barley  freed  from 
the  ftiell. 

HORDEUM  PERLATUM  dic- 
tum [L.]  Pearl  barley;  prepaied  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  by  grind- 
ing the  flielled  barley  into  little 
round  granules,  which  appear  of  a 
kind  of  pearly  whitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  liate-,  is 
more  cooling,  lefs  glutinou  -  and 
lefs  nutritious  than  wheat  or  oats  : 
among  the  ancients,  decoilion  of 
it  were  the  principal  alime4ii-,  and 
medicine,  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
London  college  direct  a  decoftioii 
of  pearl  barley,  and  both  the  Ion- 
don  and  Edinburgh  make  common 
barley  an  ingredient  in  the  pedoral 
dccodion. 

HORMINF  S ATI VI,  fu  Sda- 
rea,  folia,  femen  :  Hormini  Jclare<s 
didi  C.  B.  Garden  clary ;  the  leaves 
and  feeds  [£".] 

Thefe  have  a  warm,  bitterifli 
pungent  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell :  the  touch 
difcovers  in  the  leaves  a  large  quan- 
tity of  glucinous  or  reflnous  matter. 
They  are  principally  recommend- 
ed in  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  fe- 
male weaknefles,  in  hyfteric  dif- 
orders, and  in  flatulent  colics. 

HYBERNICUS  LAPIS:  Tegu- 
la  <vel  ardefia  Hybernica  [£.j  Irilh 
flate. 

This  is  a  blackifti  foflile  ftone 
brought  from  Ireland.  It  feems  to 
confilt  of  an  argillaceous  or  bolar 

earth. 
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earth,    flightly  impregnated    with     wort;  the  leaves,  flowers  [Z.£.] 

fulphur  and  iron  ;  and  may  be  pre-     and  feeds  [£.J 


fumed  to  pofTefs  in  a  low  degree  the 
virtues  of  the  other  ferrugineous 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRUS,    vide  Ar- 

CENTUM  VIVUM. 

HYDROLAPATPIUM,     vide 

Lapathum. 


HYOSCYAMI/^//<2;  Hyofcyami 
alhi  majoris  'vel  tertii  Diofcoridis  et 
quarti  Plinii  C.  B.  White  henbane  ; 
the  leaves  [E,] 

This  is  met  with  only  in  botanic 
gardens. 

HYOSCYAMI  NIGRI  folia: 
Hyofcyami  ^vulgaris  <vel  ?/igri  C.  B, 
The  common  wild,  or  black  hen- 
bane ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  (land  recommended 
for  fundry  external  purpofes,  and 
by  fome  likewife  internally  againft 
dyfenteries  and  haemorrhages  :  but 
there  are  fo  many  examples  of  their 
pernicious  efFefts,  that  common 
praftice  has  very  defer vedly  re- 
jected them.  They  are  Itrong  and 
Virulent  narcotics,  greatly  diforder 
the  fenfes,  occafjoning  deliria  and 
Hiadnefs,  either  deadly,  or  of  long     the  old  compofitions,  viz.  mithri- 


This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  through- 
out England.  Its  tafte  is  rough 
and  bitterifh  ;  the  fmell  difagree- 
able.  Hypericum  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  corroborant,  diure- 
tic, and  vulnerary  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  hyfterical  and  mania- 
cal diforders  :  it  has  been  reckoned 
of  fach  efficacy  in  thefe  lafl,  as  ta 
have  thence  received  the  name  of 
fuga  damonum.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  flowery  tops  tinge  exprefs- 
edoils  of  a  red  colour  (which  very 
few  vegetable  fubftances  will  do) 
and  communicate  a  blood  red  to 
redlified  fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
them  is  kept  in  the  (hops  \L.\ 

HYPOCISTIDIS>r.«i  infpifa. 
tus :  Hypocijitdis  fub  cijio  C,  B. 
Juice  of  hypociilis  [Z-  E.] 

HypocilHs  is  a  flcfliy  produftion, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds 
of  cifti.  Its  infpifiated  juice  is  an 
altringent,  fimilar  to  acacia,  but 
fomewhat  Ilronger.  At  prefent  it 
is  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of, 
than  as  an   ingredient  in  fome  of 


duration.  Haller  tells  us  of  one 
who  eat  of  all  the  poifons  of  the 
phyfic  garden,  the  napelli,  apocy- 
na,  bella  donna,  without  injury, 
but  was  maftered  by  this  ;  that 
after  its  common  efre(fls  as  a  narco- 
tic had  abated,  a  paralyfis  of  one  of 
the  legs  remained  ;  and  that  Boer- 
haave  had  his  fenfes  difordered  by 
only  making  a  plafter  from  this 
plant.  There  are  other  examples 
alfo,  though  from  lefs  unexcep- 
tionable authorities,  of  henbane 
proving  narcotic,  though  none  of 
it  was  received  into  the  body. 


date,  theriaca,  and  the  compound 
powder  of  amber  [L.] 


nun. 


HYSSOPl/o/;«  ;  Hyfopi  cfficina. 
caruUce  Ji-ue  J'picata:  C.  B. 
Hyllbp  J  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

The  leaves  of  hyflbp  have  an 
aromatic  fmel!,  and  a  warm  pun- 
gent tafte.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  humoral 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dif- 
orders of  the  brealt  and  lungs; 
and  faid  to  notably  promote  expec- 
A  fimple 


toration.     A  limple  water  is  pre- 
pared from  them  in  the  Edinburgh 
HYTERICI  foliay  Jloresy  femen :     pharmacopoeia,. 
Hyperici  'vulgcu'is  C.  B»     St.  John's 

JACO- 
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JACOBiE^  folia  :  Jacoba^ 
fvulgaris  laciniat^  C.  B.  Ragwort, 
or  feggrum  ;  the  leaves. 

This  ragged-leaved  plant  grows 
wild  by  road  fides,  and  unculti- 
vated places.  Its  talle  isroughi{h, 
bitter,  pungent,  and  extremely  un- 
pleafant :  it  ftands  Ilrongly  recom- 
mended by  Simon  Paulli  againft 
dyfenteries  ;  but  Its  forbidding 
talle  has  prevented  its  coming  into 
pradice. 

JALAPIUM  [/:.£.]  Jalap.^ 
Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  thin 
tranfverfe  llices,  from  Xalapa,  a 
province  of  New  Spain.  Such 
pieces  fliould  be  chofen  as  are  moft 
compaft,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co- 
loured, and  abound  moft  with 
black  circular  ftriae.  Slices  of 
bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  : 
thefe  may  be  cafily  diftinguilhed 
by  their  whiter  colour,  and  lefs 
compact  texture.  This  root  has 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  upon 
the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwaliowed, 
it  affefts  the  throat  with  a  fenfe  of 
heat,  and  occafions  a  plentiful  dif- 
^arge  of  faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubftance,  taken  in  a 
dole  of  about  half  a  dram  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circum- 
llances  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric, 
or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves 
an  effedtual,  and  in  general  a  (iii'Q 
purgative,    performing    its    office 


ns 


cefs,  gripes  violently.  The  pure 
refin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
occafions  moft  violent  gripmgs, 
and  other  terrible  fymptoms,  but 
fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic  *.  tritu- 
rated with  fugar,  or  with  almonds 
into  the  form  of  an  emullion,  or 
diftblved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  without  occafi  )ring 
much  diforder  :  the  part  of  the  ja- 
lap remaining  after  the  feparation 
of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
trad,  which  has  no  efFed  as  a  ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are 
an  extradt  made  with  water  and 
fpirit  [Zr.  E."]  a  refin  [£.]  a  fimple 
tinfture  [L.  £.]  and  a  compound 
tindure  [£.]  The  extradl  is  the 
bafis  of  one  of  the  purgative  pilU 
[£.] 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautions  againft  given  this  medir 
cine  to  children,  and  afiures  us, 
that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  weak- 
en the  body,  and  perhaps occafion 
even  death.  In  this  point,  this 
celebrated  praditioner  was  proba- 
bly deceived  :  children,  whofe 
veflbis  are  lax,  and  the  food  foft 
and  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines,  as  Geoffroy  obfcrves, 
better  than  adults. 

JAPONICA  TERRA  ft^ve  cate^ 
chu  \L.  £■.]  Japan  earth,  improper- 
ly fo  called ;  being  neither  an  earth, 
nor  the  produce  of  Japan  ;  but  an 


mildly,  feldom  occafioning  naufea  infpifTated  vegetable  juice,  prepared 
or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac-  in  the  Eaft-Indies  from  the  fruit, 
company  the  other  ftrong  cathar- 
tics. In  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera- 
ments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the 
jalap  be  good  ;  but  rarely  takes  due 
effed  as  a  purge.  An  extradmadc 
by  water  purges  almoft  univerfally, 
but  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
has  a  confiderable  efted  by  urine  : 


as 
is  fuppofed,  of  the  areca  palm  tree. 
It  is  dry  and  pulverable,  outwardly 
of  a  reddilh  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
ftiining  dark  brown,  almoft  black, 
with  fome  caft  of  fed.  When  pure, 
it  diffolves  totally  in  water,  and  al- 
moft totally  in  redified  fpirit :  as 
we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a  confide- 
rabje  quantity  of  fandy  matter  is 


the  ropt  remaining  after  this  p;o-.    left  by  both  thele  menitrua. 


This 
medi* 
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medicine  is  a  mild  aftringent,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  uterine  profiuvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  and  in  coughs  proceed- 
ing from  thin  acrid  defluxions.  Its 
taile  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
moil  other  fubllances  of  this  clafs ; 
chewed  for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a 
kind  of  fvveetifhnefs  in  the  mouth. 
The  troches  and  tinfture,  kept  in 
the  ihops,  are  very  elegant  prepa- 
rations of  it.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  confedlion  [£.']  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  pov/der 
of  amber,  mithridate,  and  theri- 
aca  [Z,.] 

JASMIN  I  fores:  Jafmini  i/«/- 
gatioris  fiore  albo  C,B.  Jafminc  j 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The 
flowers  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  which. 
is  liked  by  moil  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeable :  exprefTed  oils 
extract  their  fragrance  by  infufion  ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  diflillation,  but  no  efiential  oil 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
them  :  the  diftilled  water,  kept  for 
a  little  time,  lofes  its  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  prefent 
pradice  experts  not  any  from  them, 
notwithftanding  they  have  been  re- 
commended for  promoting  delivery, 
curing  ulcerations  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

1 3ER I D I S  fclia  :  Lepidii  gravu- 
neo  folio  fi^e  ibtridn  Tour7i.  Sciatica 
creffes  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  wi:h  in  botanic  gar- 
dens :  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  naflur- 
tium.  It  has  been  particulary  re- 
commended in  external  applica- 
tions againft  the  fciatica,  whence 
the  Englifli  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  [^.j  Fifli- 
glue,  or  iling-glars. 
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This  is  a  folid  glutinous  fubftance, 
obtained  from  a  large  kind  of  fifh, 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  fkin,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decodion  infpiflated  to  a  proper 
confiftence,  and  then  poured  out 
fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes ;  thefe  are 
either  farther  exficcated  till  perfeft- 
ly  dry,  or  cut  vvhilft  foft  into  flices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfeftioe,  and  o- 
ther  fliaoes.  This  plue  is  more 
employed  for  mechanic  purpofes 
than  in  medicine.  It  may  be  given 
in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
juices,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages  ; 
regard  being  had  to  their  difi^erent 
difpofition  to  putrefcence. 

IMPER  ATORI^,y^K  Maglfiran- 
ti^e  radix  :  Imperatorit^  majoris  C.  B. 
Mafterwort ;  the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots'  fuperior  I 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  raifed 
in  our  gardens.  The  fmell  of  this 
root  is  very  fragrant;  its  tafte  bit- 
terifii,  warm,  and  pungent,  glow- 
ing; in  the  mouth  for  a  loas:  time 
after  it  has  been  chewed.  This 
Ample,  thouoh  undoubtedly  an  ele- 
gant aromatic,  is  not  regarded  in 
th,e  prefent  practice :  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  direiTted  in  extemooraneous 
prefcription,  and  the  only  officinal 
compofition  it  has  a  place  in,  is  the 
plague  water  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia.  Its  flavour  is  fl- 
milar  to  that  of  angelica,  but 
fl:r6nger. 

IPECACOANHA  [Z,  E]  a  root 
brought  from  the  Spanifti  Welt-In- 
dies. 

It  is  divided  into  two  forts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  :  but  the  eye 
diflinguiflics  three,  afli  coloured  or 
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grey,  brown,  and  white.  The  afli 
cplourcd,  or  Peruvian  ipecacoanha 
of  the  fliops,  is  afrnail  wrinkled 
root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
jat  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  fhort  pieces,  full  of  wrink- 
les,    and    deep    circular     fifTures, 
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lifhed  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo ; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe 
till  about  the  year  1686,  when 
Helvctius,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV,  introduced  it  into 
pradice.  This  root  is  one  of  the 
mildert  and   fafeft  emetics  we  are 


quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody     acquainted  with  ;    and  has  this  pe- 


fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece  ;  the  cortical  part  is  compaft, 
brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous 
upon  breaking:  it  has  very  little 
fmell ;  the  tafte  is  bitterilh  and 
fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  is  fmall,  and  fomcwhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing, 
of  a  brown  or  blackifti  colour  with- 
out, and  white  within ;  this  is 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  white 
fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles, 
and  no  perceptible  biiternefs  in 
tafte.  The  hrft  fort  (the  afh  coloured, 
or  grey  ipecacoanha)  is  that  ufually 
preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
brown  has  been  fometimes  obferv- 
ed,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to  pro- 
duce violent  efFefts.  The  white, 
though  taken  in  a  large  one,  has 
fcarcc  any  efrc6l  at  all :  Mr.  Geof- 
froy  calls  this  fort  baftard  ipeca- 
coanha, and  complains  that  it  is  an 
impofition  upon  the  public.  To 
what  fpecies  of  plant  the  ipecacoan- 
ha belongs,  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined.  Geoffroy,  Neumann, 
Dale,  and  fir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  apo- 
cynum  (dogs  bane)  are  too  frequent- 
ly brought  over  inftead  of  it:  and 
infl^ances   are    qiven   of  ill   confe- 


cuiiar  advantage,  that  if  it  fhould 
not  operate  by  vomit,  it  pafTes  off 
by  the  other  emundlories.  It  was 
firft  introduced  among  us  with  the 
charafter  of  an  almoll  infallible 
remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inveterate  fluxes ;  as  alfo  in  dif^ 
orders  proceeding  from  obftru£tions 
of  longr  ftandina  :  nor  has  it  loft 
much  of  its  reputation  by  time,  hx 
dyfenteries,  it  almoil  always  pro- 
duces happy  effedls,  and  often  per- 
forms a  cure  in  a  very  ihort  fpace 
of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  in  beginning  dyfenteries,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant  kind,  or 
where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted 
air,  it  has  not  been  found  equally 
fuccefsful :  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  for  feveral  days,  and  to 
join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in 
fubftance,  is  as  effectual,  if  not 
more  fo  than  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  it :  the  pure  refin  ads  as 
a  llrong  irritating  emetic,  but  is  of 
little  fervice  in  dyfenteries;  whilft 
an  extraft  prepared  with  water  is 
almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though 
it  has  little  efFc6t  as  an  emetic. 
GeofFrv)y   concludes    from    hence. 


quences  following  from  the  ufe  of  that  the  chief  virtue  of  ipecacoanha 

thefe  roots  :    if  the    marks    above  in    dyfenteries   depends    upon    its 

laid  down,  particularly  the  afh  co-  gummy  fabftance,  which  lining  the 

lour,    brittlenefs,    deep    wrinkles,  inteftines    with    a    foft    mucilage, 

and  bitterifli  tafie,  be  carefully  at-  when  their  own  mucus   has   been 

tended  to,  all  miitakes  of  this  kind  abraded,    occafioos  their  exulcera- 

Jnay  be  prevented.  tions   to  heal,    and  defends  them 

Ipecacoanha  was  firft  brought  in-  from   the  acrimony  of  the  juices: 

to  Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft  and  that  the  refinous  part,  in  which 

century,  aud  an  account  of  it  pub-  the  emetic  quality  rcfide?,    is  re- 
quired. 
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required,  where  the  morbific  mat- 
ter is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteiUnes.  But  if 
the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous, 
or  gummy  part,  pure  gums,  or 
mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  aflifted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  refinous  along  with  the 
gummy  matter :  if  the  ipecaco- 
anha  remaining  after  the  adlion  of 
water  be  digefled  with  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refm 
as  at  firft  :  fo  that  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ably  lefs  refinous,  and  having  lefs 
cffecl,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  vir- 
tues of  ipecacoanha,  in  this  dif- 
order,  depend  upon  its  promoting 
perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in 
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us,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  he  has  obferved  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  to  aft  as  ef- 
feftually  as  a  fcruple  or  two  ;  and 
therefore  confines  the  dofe  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains :  it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes 
prove  fufficientjy  emetic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a  tindlure  made  in  wine 
[L,  £.] 

IRIDIS  FLORENTIN.£  ra- 
dix :  Ir'tdis  Florentitiee  albee  C,  B* 
Florentine  orris ;  the  root. 

IRIDIS  PURPUREiE  NOS- 
TRA MS  radix:  Jridis  njulgarii 
Germanica  Ji've  fylt'ejiris  C.  B. 
Flower-de-luce ;  the  root  [£.'] 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant :  feveral  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a  bitter,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte, 
and   taken   into    the  body    prove 


healthful  pcrfons,  is  generally  ob-    flrongly  cathartic  ;  and  hence  the 


ferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation 
by  ftool.  In  dyfenteries,  the  fkin 
is  for  the  mod  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perfpiration  obltrufted:  the 
common  diaphoretics  pafs  off  with- 
out effeft   through    the   inteftinal 


juice  is  recommended  in  dropfies, 
in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  fcruples. 
By  drying  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yet  ftill  retain  a  fomewhat  pungent^ 
bitterifh  tafte  :  their  fmell  in  this 
ftate  is  of  the  aromatic  kind;  thofc 


canal :  but  ipecacoanha,  if  the  pa-    produced  in  the  warmer  climates 

have  a  very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets :  hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tine iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  fla- 
vouring liquors :  the  (hops  employ 
it  in  the  white  perioral  troches 
[Z.  £.]  and  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca  [Z,.]  perioral  decoftion, 
and  peroral  oxymel  [£.] 


tient,  after  a  puke  or  two,  be  co- 
vered up  warm,  brings  on  a  plen- 
tiful fweat.  After  the  removal  of 
the  dyfentery,  it  is  neceffary  to 
cpntinue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine 
for  fome  time  longer,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  relapfe:  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  few  grains,  divided  into 
feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be 
exhibited  every  day  ;  by  this  means 
the  cure  is  eft'edlually  eftabliihed. 
And  indeed  fmall  dofes  given, 
even  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better 
effeds  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
>  than  larger  ones.      Geoffioy   in- 


IVA     ARTHRITICA,     vide 

CHAMiEPITYS. 

JUGLANDIS  cortex  et  fruaus. 
The  walnut,  and  its  outer  fliell. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds :  the  fhell  is 

altringent : 
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aftringent  :  but  neither  of  them 
are  at  prefent  employed  in  me- 
dicine. 

JUJUBE.  Jujubes  ;  a  half- 
dried  fruit  brought  from  France. 

Jujubes  have  a  pleafant  fweet 
tafte.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonous  ftate  of  the  juices ; 
In  coughs  from  thin  fharp  deflex- 
ions;  and  in  heat  of  urine:  but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us, 
a  ftranger  to  medicinal  practice, 
and  to  the  Ihops. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS:  7««. 
<»j  odoratus  Ji-ve  aromaticus  C.  B, 
Sweet  rufh,  or  camels  hay  [L.] 

This  is  a  dry  fmooth  ftalk, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers, 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
in  bundles  about  a  foot  long. 
The  fialk,  in  fhape  and  colour, 
fomevvhat  refembles  a  barley  flraw  : 
it  is  full  of  a  fungous  pith,  like 
thole  of  our  common  rufhes  ;  the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
furround  the  ftalk  with  feveral 
coats,  as  in  the  reed  >  the  flowers 
are  of  a  carnation  colour,  flriped 
with  a  lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,    when    in    perfeftion,    has 
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fhrub. 


evergreen 
growing  upon  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  the  parts  of  Eu^-ope : 
the  wood  and  refm  are  not  at 
prefent  made  ufe  of  for  medici- 
nal purpofes:  the  berries  are 
brought  from  Holland,  where  this 
fhrub  is  very  plentiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a  ftrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  a 
warm,  pungent  fweet  tafte,  which 
if  they  are  long  chev.'cd,  or  pre- 
vioully  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a  bitterilh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark;  the 
fweet  in  the  juice;  the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veiicles,  fpread 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  pulp, 
and  diftinguifhable  even  by  the 
eye ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds: 
the  frefti  berries  yield,  on  exprd- 
fion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice;  if  previoufly 
pounded  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter, 

Ihefe  berries  are  ufeful  car- 
minatives and  ftomachics :  for 
thefe  purpofes,  a  fpirituous  water 
[Z/.]  and  efTential  oil  ditiilled  from 
them  [/,.£.]  are  kept  in  the  fhops: 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  horferadifh  water,  tinc- 
a  hot   bitterifti,    not    unpleafant,     ture  of  jalap,  tindure  of  fena  [£.] 


mithridate  and   theriaca  [L.'\  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  diflil- 
lation  of  the  oil,  paiTed  through  a 
ftrainer,  and  gently  exhaled  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a  medicine  of  great  utility, 
and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  the  oil,  or  berry  itielf : 
Koft'man  is  exprefsly  of  this  opini- 
on,   and  ftrongly   recommends  it 
in  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  fays^  it  is  particularly 
of  fervice  to  old  people  who  are 
fubjeft   to  thefe  dif orders,    or  IS- 
C'. B.    Juniper;  the  berries  [Z.  E.]     hour  under  a  difficulty  with  regard 
^  wood,  and   the  reiin   (improperly     to  the  urinary  excretion  :  this  rob 
called  gum)   which  exudes  from  it     is    of   a    dark,      brownifli-yellow 
in  the  warmer  climates  [E,]  'colour,    a    balfamic    fweet    tafte, 

with 


aromatic  tafte;  and  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell ;  by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  greatly  of  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Diltilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
cflential  oil.  It  was  formerly  often 
ufed  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  vifcera,  &c.  but 
at  prefent  is  fcarce  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

JUNIPER  I  bacc^e,  lignum,  gum- 
mi  :     Juniperi     'vulgaris    fruticoja 
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with  a  little  of  the  bitter,  more 
or  lefs,  according  as  the  feeds  in 
the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs 
bruifed. 

K,AhI folia  :  Kali  majoris  cochle- 
ato  femine  C.  B.  Glalfwort  ;  its 
leaves,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called 
cineres  cla'vellati,  or  potafh  [£.] 
which  ufed  formerly  to  be  pre- 
pared from  this  plant  only,  but 
now  from  fundry  forts  of  woods, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  in- 
differently (fee  the  article  Cine- 
res  Russici.)  Several  forts  of 
thefe  falts,  differing  in  degree  of 
purity  and  ftrength,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Ihops  of  the  dryfalter : 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  under 
this  denomination  in  thofe  of  the 
apothecary  or  druggift. 

KERMES  [L.  £.]  a  round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a  p,ea,  found 
(in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  fou- 
them  parts  of  France)  adhering 
to  the  branches  of  the  ilex  aculeata 
cocciglandifera  C.  B. 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when 
frefh,  full  of  fmall,  reddifh  ovula, 
or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are 
the  nidus.  On  expreffion,  they 
yield  a  red  juice,  of  a  bitterifh, 
fomewhat  rough  and  pungent  tafle, 
and  a  not  unpleafant  fmell :  this  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vine- 
gar before  exficcation  :  this  pre- 
vents the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and 
kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  al- 
ready hatched;  otherwife,  they 
change  into  a  winged  infect,  leav- 
ing the  grain  an  eiripty  hufk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  grateful,  very  mild  re- 
firingentj,  and  corroborant.  In  this 
light  it  w?s  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks :  the  Arabians  added  a  cor- 
«ial  virtue  :  European  writers  alio 
have  in  general  recommended  it 


for  exhilarating    the  fpirits,    andi 
againft  palpitations  of  the  heart  j 
but  more  particularly  for  promot-t 
ing   birth,  and    preventing  abor-r 
tion.     I  have  known,  fays  Geof4 
froy,  many  v/omen,  who  had  nevec 
reached    the   end   of   pregnancy,/ 
made  joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of , 
pills    compofed  of  kermes,  germinty 
o-uor.  exjiccat.    and  confeSlio  d'.   hy-  \ 
acintho  (acompofition,  containing^ 
fbme  vegetable  aftringents  and  aro- 
matics,    together  with  gold    andJ 
filvcr    leaf,    four  precious  llones^., 
and  other  ingredients  of  lefs  value :)  ] 
three  of  thefe  pills  muft  be  takenn 
for  the  firfl  dofe,  and  this  repeated  J 
three  times,    at    the    interval    of 
twice   three    hours ;    after  which 
three  pills  more  are   to   be   taken 
every  morning   on   the   three   laft 
days  of  the  moon  in  every  month 
till  delivery.   Notwithflanding  this 
a/Tertion,  we  conceive  our  readers 
will  with  us  believe,  that  neither: 
the  kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,   are.' 
to  be  much  depended  on.     The 
kermes  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
confedlion,    which   appears  to  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  above  com- 
pofition. 

LABDANUM  \L.  E.^ 
This  is  a  refinous  fubftance  ex- 
uding upon  the  leaves  of  the  cijiui 
ladatiifera  Cretica  Jiore  purpurea 
Tourn.  This  refin  is  laid  to  have 
been  formerly  collefted  from  the 
beards  of  goats,  who  brouzed 
the  leaves  of  the  ciftus :  at  prefent, 
a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  flraps 
or  thongs  of  fkins  fixed  to  it,  is 
drawn  lightly  over  the  fhrub,  fo 
as  to  take  up  the  undiious  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off 
with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which 
produce  it;  the  dufl,  blown  upon 
the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling 
with  the  tenacious  juice:  the  in- 
habitants are  alfo  faid  to  mix  v.ith 

it 
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t  a  certain  black   fand.     In  the 
fhops   two   forts    are    met    with : 
the  beft  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in 
dark  coloured,  almoil  black  maf- 
fes,  of   the   confidence    of  a  foft 
plafter,    which    grows   ftill  fofter 
[upon   being    handled  ;   of  a  very 
jagreeable   fmell,    and  of  a  light 
pungent  bitterifh   tafte :  the  other 
ffort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured, 
[in  long  rolls  coiled   up  :   this  is  of 
fa  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft, 
fand  has  a  large  admixture  of  a  iine 
fand,  which  in  the  labdanum  ex- 
jamined  by  the   French   academy, 
[made  up  three-fourths  of  the  mafs. 
■Re£lified  fpirit  of  wine  almoft  en- 
|tirely    diffolves    pure    labdanum, 
I  leaving  only    a  fmall   portion  of 
[gummy  matter  which  has  no  taile 
:or  fmell :  and  hence  this  refm  may 
be  thus  excellently  purified  for  in- 
ternal  purpofes.     It   is  an   ufeful 
ingredient  in   the   Homachic    and 
^icphalic  plafters  of  the  ihops, 

;  LAC  [^.]  Milk. 

Milk  appears  to  be  a  vegetable 

juice,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an 

animal  nature.     The   quality  and 

'  ufesof  this  foft  nutritious  liquor  are 

;  in  general  well   known  :  we  ihall 

therefore,  in  this  place,  only  give 

an  account  of  fome   experiments, 

:  jpointing  out  the  alterations  it  un- 

4e^goes  from  different  admixtures. 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 


There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drams. 


and  the  diiterence  in  quality  of  the 
milk  of   different  animals. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with 
common  v/ater,  the  mineral  chaly- 
beat  waters,  wines,  and  malt  li- 
quors that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts  ;  but  not 
with  oils  expreffed  or  diltilltd. 
Acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it  \  as  alfo  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine :  the  curd 
made  by  acids  is  in  part  refolved 
again  by  alkaline  liquors;  as  that 
made  by  alkalies  likewife  is  by 
acids.  Neutral  falts,  nitre  in  par- 
ticular, preferve  it  from  coagulat- 
ing fpontaneoufly  ;  and  likewife 
render  it  Icfs  eafily  coagulable  by 
acids. 

The  human  milk  Is  the  fweetefl 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  afTes 
next  to  it :  this  lall  is  the  mofc  di- 
lute of  them  all:  on  fuffering  ft 
to  coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the 
curd  Icarce  amounted  to  two 
drams  from  twelve  ounces,  wliilll 
that  of  cows  milk  was  five  times 
as  much:  the  coagulum  of  affes 
milk,  even  when  made  by  acids, 
forms  only  into  fine  light  flakes 
which  fwim  in  the  ferum  ;  that  of 
goats  milk  concretes  into  more 
compad  maffes  which  iink. 


From  which  water  extrafled  a  fweet 
falinefubfrance,  amounting,  when 
exficcated,  to 

drams. 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
Human  milk 
Afl^es  milk 


13 

8 
8 


The  faline  fubftance  obtained 
from  afles  milk  was  white,  and 
fweet  as  fugar;  thofe  of  the  others, 
Iprown  or  yellow,  and  ccnfiderably 


6 
6 


lefs  fweet;  that  of  cows  milk,  the 
leall  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  aflTes  milk  contains  more 
ferum>  and  much  more  of  a  fac- 
M  chaiine 
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charine  faline  matter,  than  thofe  of 
cows  and  goats ;  and  that  the  two 
latter  abound  mofl  with  unduous 
grofs  matter  :  hence  thefe  are  found 
to  be  moll  nutritious,  whilft  the  firit 
proves  moll  effedlual  as  an  aperient 
and  detergent. 

The  inrpiiTated  refiduum  of  milk, 
digelled  with  about  as  much  water 
as'  was  walled  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  talle,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner.  This  liquor  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral, and  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti- 
nued, does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  thick  phlegm  and  obllruftions 
of  the  vifcera. 

There  are  confiderable  differences 
in  the  milk  of  the  fame  animal,  ac- 
cording to  its  different  aliment. 
Diofcorides  relates,  that  the  milk 
of  goats,  who  feed  on  the  fcammony 
plant  and  fpurges,  proved  cathartic  : 
and  examples  are  given  in  the  Ada 
HafFnienlia  of  bitter  milk  from  the 
animal  having  eaten  wormwood.  It 
is  a  common  obfervation,  that  ca* 
thartics  and  fpirituous  liquors  given 
to  a  nurfe,  affedl  the  child  :  and 
that  the  milk  of  animals  feeding  on 
green  herbs,  is  much  more  dilute 
than  when  they  are  fed  with  dry 
ones.  Hoffman,  from  whom  moft 
of  the  foregoing  obfervations  are 
taken,  carries  this  point  fo  far,  as  to 
dired  the  animal  to  be  dieted  ac- 
cording to  the  difeafe  which  its 
milk  is  to  be  drank  for. 

LACCA,  gummi-reftriia  [£.]  Lac, 
improperly  called  gum  lac. 

This  is  a  fort  of  wax  of  a  red 
colour,  coileded  in  the  Eall-In- 
dies,  by  certain  infecls,  and  de- 
pofited  on  ilicks  fallcned  for  that 
purpore  in  the  earth.  It  is  brought 
over,  either  adhering  to  the  fticks, 
nr  in  fmall  traiifparenc  grains,    or 


in  femi-tranfparent  flat  cakes :   the 
firft  is  called  flick  lack,  the  fecond 
feed  lac,    and  the  third  fhell  lac. 
On  breaking  a  piece  of  Hick  lac, 
it  appears  compofed  of  regular  cells 
like  the   honeycomb,    with   fmall 
corpufcles  of  a  deep  red  colour 
lodged    in  them  :    thefe    are    the 
young  infe£ls,  and  to  thefe  the  lac 
owes  its  tindure,   for  when  freed 
from  them  its  colour  is  very  dilute. 
The  fhell  and  feed  lacs,  v/hich  dq 
not  exhibit  any  infefts  or  cellular 
appearance  upon  breaking,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  artificial   preparations 
of  the  other :  the  feed  fort  is  faid 
to  be  the  Hick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 
bed of  its  more  foluble  parts  ;   and 
the  fhell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 
and  formed  into  cakes.     The  flick 
lac  therefore  is  the   genuine  fort, 
and  ought  alone  to  be  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes.    This  con-r 
Crete  is  of  great  efleem  in  Ger- 
many,    and   other    countries    for 
laxity  and  fponginefs  of  the  gums, 
proceeding  from  cold,    or  a  fcor- 
butic  habit :    tor  this  ufe  the  lac  is 
boiled  in  water,   with  the  addition 
of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes 
its  folution  :  or  a  tindure  is  made 
from  it  with  reftificd  fpirit.     This 
tindlure   is  recommended  alfo  in- 
ternally in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in 
rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  diforders  : 
it   has   a  grateful  fmell,  and  a  not 
unpleafant,  biterrifh,  allringent  tafle: 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a 
tindure  is  diredled  to  be  made  with 
fpirit  of  fcurvygrafs.    The  princi- 
pal ufe  of  lac  among  us  is  in  cer- 
tain mechanic  arts  as  a  colouring 
drug,  and  for  making  fealing  wax. 

J^ACTUC^  foliay  femen  :  Lac^ 
\uca  fati'v^  C.  B.  Garden  lettuce  ; 
ihp  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  let- 
tuces are  very  wholefome,  emolT 
lient,  cooling  fallad  herbs,  eafy  of 
digellion,  and  fomewhat  loofening 
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the  belly.  Mod  writers  fuppofe 
that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality ; 
and  indeed,  in  many  cafes,  they 
contribute  to  procure  reft  ;  this 
they  efFedl  by  abating  heat,  and  re- 
laxing the  fibres.  The  feeds  are 
in  the  number  of  the  four  lefler 
cold  feeds. 

There  are  two  wild  forts  of  let- 
tuce, not  unfrequently  met  with 
under  hedges,  &c.  One  of  thefe 
differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the 
foregoing  ;  as  may  be  judged  from 
its  ftrong  foporific  fmell  ;  it  is 
called  by  Morifon,  laduca  fyl-vef- 
tris  opH  odore  'vehementi  foporifero  et 
'Virofo.  The  upper  leaves  of  this 
are  jagged  about  the  edges,  the 
lower  ones  not.     All  the  leaves  of 
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HVDROLAPATHUM,/T;^//-^r- 

ha  Britannica  :    Lapathum  aquaticum 
folio  cuhitali  C.  B.     The  great  wa- 
ter dock  [E.] 

The  leaves  of  the  docks  gently 
loofen  the  belly,    and  have  fome- 
times  been  made  ingredients  in  de- 
codlions  for  removing  a  coftive  ha- 
bit.    The  roots  are  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  cutaoe- 
ous  diforders,  both  exhibited  inter- 
nally,    and   applied    externally   in 
ointments,  cataplafms,  and  foment- 
ations.     Muntingius    publifhed    a 
treatife  on  thcfe  plants  in  the  year 
1 68 1,  in  which  he  endeavours    to 
prove,  that  our  great  water  dock 
is  the  herba  Britannica  of  the  an- 
cients :  and  indeed  the  defcription 


the  other  wild  fort  are  very  deeply     which  Diofcorides  gives  of  the  lat- 
jagged  :   hence  this  is  by  the  fame     ler,  does  not  ill  agree  to  the  former. 


author  diftinguiflied   by  the  name 
laduca  fyl<vefiris  laciniata. 

LAMII  hV^l  folia,  fiorezx  La- 
mii  albi  non  fas  tent  is  folio  oblongo 
p.  B.  White  archangel,  or  dead 
nettle ;  the  leaves  [-f.]  and  flow- 
ers [L.£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges ;  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  have  been  particularly  ce- 
lebrated in  uterine  fluors,  and  other 
female  weakne/fes,  as  alio  in  difor-  . 
ders  of  the  lungs ;  but  they  appear 
to  be  of  very  weak  virtue. 

LAPATHUM.  Dock;  theroots; 

We  have  ten  or  eleven  docks 
growing  wild  in  England,  the  roots 
of  molt  of  which  are  brought  to 
market  proraifcuoufly;  though  two 
have  been  generally  direfted  by 
phyficians  in  preference  to  the 
ethers :  thefe  are 

OXYLAPATHUM  :    Lapathum 

folio  acuta  piano  C.  B.     The  dock 

with   long,   narrow,    Iharp-pointed 

leaves,    not    curled   up  about  the 

edges  [E,] 


This  author  therefore  attributes  to 
the    hydrolapathum    all    the    virtues 
afcribed  of  old   to  the  Britannica^ 
particularly    recommending    it    in 
the  fcurvy   and  all  its   fymptoms. 
Where  this  diforder  is  of  very  long 
ftanding,  fo  as  not  to  yield  to  the 
hydrolapathum    alone,    he  dircifls   a 
compofition,  by  the  ufe  of  which, 
he   fays,     even    the   venereal    lues 
will,  in  a  fhort  time,  be  efFedually 
cured.     Six  ounces  of  the  roots  of 
the  water  dock,   with  two  of  faf- 
fron  ;     and   of    mace,    cinnamon, 
gentian   root,    liquorice   root   and 
black  pepper,   each  three  ounces, 
(or,  where  the  pepper  is  improper, 
flx  ounces  of  liquorice)  are  to  be 
reduced  into  coarfe   powder,    and 
put  into  a  mixture  of  two  gallons 
of   wine,    with   half   a   gallon  of 
llrong  vinegar,  and    the   yolks   of 
thjree  eggs ;   and  the  whole  digeft* 
ed,  with  a   moderate  warmth,  for 
three  days,  in  a  glazed  vefiel,  clofe 
ftopt :   from   three  to  fix  ounces  of 
this  liquor  are  to  be   taken  every 
morning  on  an  empty  ftomach,  for 
fourteen  or  twenty  days,  or  longer. 
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in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied 
at  night  to  the  parts  infefted  by  in- 
fedls,  they  will  certainly,  fays 
GeoiFroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  lavender,  are  the  efiential 
oil,  a  fpirit  [L.  EJ\  and  a  confervc 
[Z<]  :  the  flowers  in  fubilance  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  iternutatory  powder 
[Z.]  and  the  oil  in  the  cephalic  bal-? 
fam  and  cephalic  plafler  [£.] 

hkVV^'E.OLJE  folia,  hacc^:  law 
reolte  femper  'virentis  Jlore  njiridiy  qui" 
bn/dam  laureohs  maris  C.B.  Spurge- 
liiirel  ;   the  leaves  and  berries. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  growing 
wild  in  foine  of  our  woods.  The 
leaves,  berrie:,  and  bark,  both  of 
the  ilalks  and  roots,  have  an   ex- 

fmell,    to  moll  people  agreeable  ;     tremely  acrid,  hot  talle,  which  laft 

and 


LAPATHUM  UNCTUOSUM, 
vide  Bonus  Henricus. 

LAPIS  BEZOAR,  CALAMI- 
NARIS,  Hi^MATITES,  LA- 
ZULI ;   vide    Bezoar,  Calami- 

NARIS,    &C. 

LAPPA   MAJOR,    vide    Bar- 

DANA  MAJOR. 

LAVENDUL^/<jm:  Lanjen- 
dul<e  angufUfoiice  C.B.  Common, 
or  narrow-leaved  lavender,  orfpike; 
the  flowers  [Z^.] 

LAVENDUL^  florer.  haven- 
dula  latifolice  C.  B.  Greater,  or 
broad-leaved  lavender  ;  the  flow- 
ers [£.] 

Thefe    plants    h^re    a   frajrrant 


a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafle  :  the  broad-leaved  fort  is  the 
llrongcft  in  both  refpefts,  and  yields 
in  diftillation  thrice  as  much  eflen- 
tial  oil  as  the  other ;  its  oil  is  alfo 
hotter,  and  fpecifically  heavier  : 
hence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
v/ild,  this  only  is  made  ufe  of  for 
the  diuillation  of  what  is  called  oil 
of  fpike.  The  narrow-leaved  is 
the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gr.rdcns,  and  therefore  alone  diredl- 
ed  by  the  London  college. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  ftimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fuppreffion  of  the  menfirual 


for  a  long  time,  burning  and  inflam- 
ing the  UiOuth  and  fauces.  Taken 
internally  they  operate  with  great 
violence  by  flool,  and  fometiraes 
by  vomit ;  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  exhi- 
bited with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety,  unlefs  their  virulence  be  pre- 
vioufly  abated  by  boiling. 

LAURI  foliaj  haccv  :  Lauri  wuU 
garis  C.  B.  The  bay  tree ;  its 
leaves  and  berries  [L.  E.] 

Thefe  are  generally  brought 
from  the  Streights,  though  the  tree 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
They  have  a  moderately  flrong  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent     tafle  :     the    berries     are 


evacuations ;  and  in  general  in  all    llronger  in  both  refpedls  than   the 


diforders  of  the  head,  nerves  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  fcbdf,  and  lentor  or 
Huggifiinefs  of  the  juices.  It  is 
Sometimes  alfo  ufed  externally  in 
fomentations  for  paralytic  limbs. 
The  diftilled  oil  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  defiroying  the  pediculi 
tngJtirialcs^  and  other  cutaneous  in- 
fetU  :    li  foft  fjpopgy  paper,  dipt 


leaves,  and  afford  in  diliillation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aromatic  eflen- 
tial  oil ;  they  yield  alfo  an  almofl 
infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  prove  un6lu- 
ous  in  the  mouth.  Thefe  fimples 
are  warm  carminative  medicines, 
and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  in- 
tention againfl  flatulent  colics  ;  and 
likewife     in     hyflerical    diforders. 

Their 
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Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
praftice  is  in  glyfters,  and  fome 
external  applications.  The  leaves 
enter  oar  common  fomentation : 
and  the  berries,  the  plafter  and  ca- 
taplafm  of  cummin  ;  they  alfo  give 


ed  maftich. 

TICHE. 


See  the  ardde  Mas- 


name  to  an  eleftary,  which  is  little     the  leaves  \E.'\ 


LEPIDII  fclia :  lepUii  latifoUi 
C.  B.  Common  broad  ditander, 
pepperwort,  or  poor  man's  pepper; 


otherwife  ufed  than  in  glyfters. 

LfiiZULl  /apis ;  [E.]  a  compaft 
ponderous  foflil,  of  an  opake  blufc 
colour,  met  with  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany.  It  is  a  ftrong  emetic, 
rarely  or  never  ufed  in  the  prefent 
pradlice. 

LENTIS  VULGARIS  femen  : 
Lends  vulgaris  femine  fubrufo  C.  B. 
Lentile;  the  feed. 

This  is  a  ftrong,  flatulent  food, 
very  hard  of  digeftion  :  it  is  ne- 
vier,  at  leaft  with  us,  ufed  for  any 
medicinal  purpofe. 

LENTISCUS  :  Lenti/cus  'verus 
tx  infula  Chio,  cortice  et  foliis  fufcis 
Commelin.  The  lentifc,  or  maftich 
tree ;  the  wood  [^.] 

This  tree  or  Ihrub  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  thie 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  afh 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within,  of 
a  rough,  fomevvhat  pungent  tafte, 
an<an  agreeable,  though  faint  fmell ; 
the  Imaller  tough  fprigs  are  both  in 
tafte  and  fmell  the  ftrongeft.  This 
wood  is  accounted  a  mild  balfamic 
reftringent :  a  decodion  of  it  is  in 
the  German  ephemerides,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  vegetable  aurum 
potahile,  and  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed in  catarrhs,  naufe:^,  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach;  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ge- 
neral, and  promoting*  the  urinary 
fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree,  which  in  the 
illand  Chio  affords  the  refui;  call- 


This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  moift  places.  The  leaves 
have  an  aroniatic,  pungent,  biting 
tafte,  fomevvhat  approaching  to  that 
of  pepper,  but  going  off  fooner 
than  that  of  moft  other  iubftances 
of  this  clafs.  They  are  very  rare- 
ly employed  in  medicine,  though 
ftrongly  recommended  as  antifcor- 
butics,  and  for  promoting  the  uri- 
nary and  cuiicular  fecretions ;  vir- 
tues, which  they  have  undoubtedly 
a  good  title  to. 

LEUCOIUxM  LUTEUM,  vide 
Cheiri. 

LEVISTICI,  feu  liguflid  radix 
femen  \ES\  Angelictc  montarja  per" 
enniS)  paludapii  folio  Tcurti.  Lovage; 
the  root  and  feed  [£".] 

This  is  a  laree  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gardenr. 
The  root  nearly  agrees  in  quality 
with  that  of  angelica  :  the  principal 
djiference  is,  that  the  lovage  root 
has  a  ftrongcr  fmell,  and  a  fome- 
what  lefs  pungent  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  a  more  durable  fweetnefs : 
the  feeds  are  rather  v/armer  than 
the  root.  Thefe  fimples,  though 
certainly  capable  of  being  applied 
to  ufeful  purpofes,  arc  not  at  p.re* 
fent  regarded  :  neither  of  them  is 
direfted  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcription,  and  the  root  enters  no 
officinal  compofition  :  the  feeds  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  va- 
lerian water  and  troches  of  myrrh 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia., 
in  both  which  they  excellently  co- 
incide with  the  other  ingredients. 
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LICHEN" :  Lichen  petraus  cauU- 
culo  fileolum  fiijlincnte  C.  B.  Liver- 
wort ;  the  herb. 

This  grows  wild  in  molft  fhady 
places,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 
It  has  a  faint,  not  difagreeable 
fmell ;  and  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
i(h,  and  fomewhat  bitterifli  tailc. 
Great  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  this  fimple  in  obftruftions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  &c.  which  prac- 
titioners do  not  now  expeft  from  it. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS  TER- 
RESTRIS  :  Lichen  terreflris  cine- 
rem  Rail,  Afh-coloured  grouad  li- 
verwort \L,  £.] 

This  confifts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  flat  above,  of  a  re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfeflion  are 
of  an  afh  colour  ;  by  age  they  be- 
come darker  coloured  or  reddifh. 
It  is  met  with  on  commons  and 
open  heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads 
on  the  ground.  Dr.  Mead  informs 
MS,  that  this  plant  grows  in  all 
countries,  and  has  been  brought 
over  from  America  along  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  :  that  it  is  found 
at  all  times,  but  ought  to  be  ga- 
thered from  autumn  to  winter,  as 
being  then  in  its  frelheft  vigour. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic  ;  but  the  tafte  difcovers  in 
it  little  or  no  warmth.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
of  the  diforders  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  An  account 
of  the  remarkable  efi^efts  in  thefe 
cafes  of  a  powder  compofed  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  pepper,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.  Dampier,  and  publiflied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaaions,  N°  237. 
This  powder  was  afterwards  infert- 
cd  (in  the  year  1721)  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
title  of  ^^uluis  antilyjfus^  at  the  de- 
firc  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  who 


had  great  experience  of  its  goodd 
efFefts.      Some    years    after,     thee 
fame  gentleman  publifhed  anddif.'- 
perfed  a  paper  containing  the  me-  • 
thod  of  cure,  which  he  had  in  a  a 
great  number  of  inflances  conftant-  - 
ly  found  fuccefsful.     In  this  paper, , 
the  directions   were  to  the  follow-  - 
ing  efFeft  :    "  Let  the   patient   be  -' 
**  blooded  nine  or  ten  ounces ;  and 
*'  afterwards   take  a  dram   and  ail 
**  half  of  the  powder  every  morn-  ' 
*'  ing   failing,    for  four  mornings 
**  fucceffively,    in   half  a  pint   of' 
**  cows  milk  warm.      After  thefe  ^ 
"  four  dofes   are   taken,    the   pa- 
*'  tient  muft  go  into  the  cold  bath, 
"  or  a  cold  fpring  or  river  everv 
"  morning   fafting  for   a   month'; 
*'  he  muil  be  dipt  all  over,   but 
"  not  flay  in  (with  his  head  above 
"  water)  longer  than  half  a  mi- 
"  nute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold  : 
*'  after  this  he  muft  go  in  three ' 
**  times   a    week   for   a    fortnights 
**  longer.^      In    the    year    1745, 
the    world    was    favoured   with   a 
new  edition  of  the  mechanical  ac- 
count of  poifons,  in  which  we  find  I 
the  fame  method  of  cure  again  re- 
commended, as  having,  in  a  courfc 
of  thirty  years  experience,  never 
failed  of  fucccfs,  where  it  had  been.) 
followed    before    the   hydrophobia  1 
begun.     It  is  greatly  to  be  wi(h- 
ed,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  medi- 
cine   in    preventing    thefe   terrible 
diforders,    was   abfolutely   certain, 
and   proved  by  inconteftible  fa^fts.. 
Inftances   have   been   produced   of; 
its  proving  unfuccefsful ;    and  the 
many  examples  of  the  fatality  oft 
the  difeafe   which  continually  oc- 
cur, feem  arguments  either  of  the 
inefficacy   of   the  medicine,    or   a 
ftrange  negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  fliall  only  farther  obferve,  that  t 
Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general  fuffi- 
ciently  liberal  in  the  commendation 
of   remedies,    ranks     this    among 
thofe    infigniiicant    trifles,    which  i 

whoever  f 
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ALOES,    vide    A- 


LIGNUM  RHODIUM  [L.  E.] 
tt  ASPALATHUS  [£.]  Rofe- 
wood,  a  wood  or  roo[,  brought 
ifrom  the  Canary  iflands :  and  af- 
palathus,  a  fimple  of  confiderable 
cftcem  among  the  ancients,  bat 
which  has  not  come  to  the  know- 
iedjre  of  later  times. 

The  writers  on  botany,  and  the 
materia  medica,  are  much  divided 
about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
bnly  with  regard  to  the  plant 
which  affords  it,  but  likewife  in 
their  accounts  of  the  drug  itfelf, 
and  have  defcribed,  under  this 
name,  iimples  manifeflly  different. 
*rhis  confufion  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
rhodium  and  afpalathus  are  the 
iame  ;  whence  different  woods 
brought  into  Europe  for  the  un- 
known afpalathus  were  fold  again 
by  the  name  of  rhodium. 

As    to  afpalathus,    the  ancients 

themfelves   difagree  ;     Diofcorides 

requiring    by   this  appellaiion  the 

wood    of   a    certain    flirub    freed 

from    the    bark,    and    Galen    the 

bark  of  a  root.     At   prefent,  we 

have  nothing  under  this  name  in 

the  (hops.     What  was   heretofore 

fold  among  us  as  afpalathus,  were 

pieces  of    a   pale   coloured    wood 

brought  from  the  Eail-Indies,  and 

more  commonly  called  calambac. 

The    liirnum    rhodium    of    the 
• 
{hops   is    ufually  in   long  crooked 

pieces,  full  of  knots,  which  when 

cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  like 

box,  with  a  reddiih  caft :  the  largelt, 

fmoo  theft,  molt  com  pad,  and  deepeft 

coloured  pieces,  lliould  be  chofen  ; 

and  the  fmall,  thin,  or  pale  ones, 

rejeded.     The  talle  of  this  wood 

is  lightly  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat 


pungent ;  its  fmell  very  fragrant, 
refembling  that  of  rofes  :  long 
kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its  fmell ; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one 
piece  againft  another,  it  fmells  as 
well  as  at  firlt.  Dillilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  an  odoriferous  ellen- 
tial  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  elleem 
only  upon  account  of  its  oil,  which 
is  employed  as  an  high  and  agree- 
able perfume  in  fcenting  poma- 
tums, and  the  like.  But  if  we  may 
reafon  from  analogy,  this  odorife- 
Tious  fimple  might  be  advantage- 
oufly  applied  to  nobler  purpofes  : 
a  tindure  of  it  in  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  a  fmall 
volume  the  virtue  of  a  confider- 
able deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair 
to  prove  a  ierviceable  cordial,  not 
inferior  perhaps  to  any  thing  of 
this  kind. 

LIGNUM  TINCTILE  CAM- 
PECHENSE  [L.  £.]  :  Lignum  Bra^ 
ftlio  fimile^  cceruleo  tingens  "J.  B, 
Campeachy  or  logwood ;  a  wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras. 

This  is  ufually  in  large  logs,  very 
compaft  and  hard,  of  a  red  co» 
lour,  and  an  aftringent  fvveet  tafte. 
It  has  been  for  a  long  time  ufed  by 
the  dyers  ;  but  not  till  very  lately 
as  a  medicine  :  a  decodion  of  it, 
and  the  extrad,  are  in  ufe  in  our 
hofpitals,  and  faid  to  have  proved 
very  ferviceable  in  diarrhceas.  The 
extrad  is  now  receivted  into  the 
fhops.     See  Part  III.  chap.  vi. 

LILII  A  LB  I  radix  i  fores :  Li  at 
albi  fiore  eredo  et  'vulgaris  C.  Bm 
White  lily  4  the  roots  and  flow- 
ers [£.] 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  fiowers, 
than  medicinal  ufe. 

LILII  CON V ALLIUM  radix, 
fores  :     Lilii  coni' allium  (dhi  C.  B. 
M  4  Lily. 
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Lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily  ; 
the  roots  and  flowers  [£.]  This 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  fhady 
places,  flowering  in  May. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  have  a  pleafant  fweet  fmell, 
which  they  impart  by  infufion 
to  expreifed  oils,  and  give  over 
in  dillillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit  ;  but  no  efl"ential  oil  has 
been  hitherto  obtained  from  them. 
Ettmuller  fays,  that  the  dilHiled 
fpirit  is  more  fragrant  than  the 
water.  The  roots  of  the  garden 
lily  abound  with  a  foft  mucilage, 
and  hence  they  have  been  ufed 
externally  in  emollient  and  ma- 
turating    cataplafms  :     they    are 


the  peels  of  oranges.  In  the 
111  ops,  a  fyrup  is  prepared  from 
the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  candied  : 
the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
bitter  infufions,  bitter  wine,  and 
both  the  peel  and  juice  in  one  of 
the  infufions  of  fena  ;  the  efl^ntial 
oil  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
faponaceous  pills,  and  ointment 
of  fulphur  [Z.] 

LINARIyE  folia  :  Linari^  njuU 
garis  lutea  jiore  majorc  C.B.  Toad- 
flax ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  upon  banks 
and  about  the  fides  of  fields.  It 
is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a  powerful 
diuretic  ;  whence  it  is  named  by 
Tragus  hcrha  urinalis  ;  by  others, 
an  ingredient  in  the  fuppurating  to  be  a  llrong  cathartic,  infomuch 
cataplafm  of  the  prefent  Edin-  that  Brunfelfius  has  called  it  by 
burgh  pharmacopoeia.  Thofe  of  a  German  name,  exprelTing  this 
the  wild  lily  are  very  bitter  :  quality,  fcheifskraut.  Experience 
dried,  they  are  faid  to  prove  fcarcely  warrants  either  of  thefe 
a  gentle  errhine  ;  as  alfo  are  the  appellations  ;  nor  does  common 
flowers.  ^  pradlice   tak'e    any  notice   of  the 

plant. 

LINGUA    CERVINiE, /r/ 

Scolopendrii  folia  :  Linguae  cervine 
cfficinarum  C.  B.  Harts-tongue  ; 
the  leaves  \E.'\ 

This  plant  confifts  of  a  number 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  without 
any  ftalk  :  it  grows  upon  rocks 
and  old  walls,  and  remains  green 
all  the  year.  The  leaves  have  a 
roughifli,  fomewhat  mucilaginous 
tafte,  like  that  of  the  maiden- 
hairs, but  more  difagreeable. 
They  are  recommended  in  ob- 
flru6lions  of  the  vifcera,  and 
for  rtrengthening  their  tone  ;  and 
have  fometimes  been  made  ufe 
of  for  thefe  intentions,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjundlion  with 
maidenhair,  or  the  other  plants 
called  capillaiy. 

.      LIN  I  CATHARTICI/^//^.- 
Lini  pratenfii  fojcidis  exigids   C.  B, 

Purging 


LIMONUM  fuccus,  cortex: 
FruSlui  mali  limonia  acidic  C.  B. 
Lemons;  their  juice,  yellow  rind 
[L.  E.]  and  its  efTential  oil,  called 
eflence  of  lemons  [L.] 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  limilar 
in  quality  to  that  of  oranges, 
from  which  it  differs  little  other- 
wife  than  in  being  more  acid. 
The  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant 
aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  ftomachic  tindlures  and 
infuiions  :  it  is  confiderably  lefs 
hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields 
in  diflillation  with  water  a  lefs 
quantity  of  eifential  oil :  its  flavour 
is  neverthelefs  more  perifhable, 
yet  docs  not  arife  fo  readily  with 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  for  a  fpirituous 
extracl  made  from  lemon  peel 
pofTefles  the  aromatic  talle  and 
fmell  of  the  fubjedt  in  much 
greater  perfection  than  an  extracl 
prepared  in  the  fame  >nannex  from 
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Puraine  flax,    or  mill- mountain  ; 

the  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,   not 

above  four  or  five   inches   high, 

found    wild    upon    chalky    hills, 

nnd  in  dry  pafture  grounds.     Its 

virtue  is  exprefTed  in  its  title  :  an 

infufion   in    water   or  whey  of  a 

handful  of  the  frefh  leaves,  or  a 

dram  of  them  in  fubftance  when 

dried,    are   faid  to  purge  without     yellowilh  reddifli  colour.      If  caU 

inconvenience.  .      cined  lead  be  urged  with  a  hafty 

fire,  it  melts  into  the  appearance 
of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  Greateft  part  of  the 
litharge  met  with  in  the  Ihops,  is 
produced   in    the  purification   of 


a  warm  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell 
not  unlike  that  of  ftorax  height- 
ened with  a  little  ambergis.  It 
was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a 
perfume,  but  is  at  prefent  a 
llranger  to  the  fhops. 

LITHARGYRUS   [L.  Z] 

Litharge  ;  a  preparation  of  lead, 
nfually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 


LIN  I  VULGARIS  fetnen  : 
L'lnifatii/i  C.  i?.  Common  flax; 
the  feed,  called  linfeed  [L.  E.] 

Lin  feed    yields  to    the  prefs  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  ;  and     filver  from  lead,  and  the  refining 


boiled  in  water,  a  flrong  muci- 
lage :  thefe  arc  occafionally  made 
ule  of  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
other  fubftances  of  that  clafs  ;  and 
fometimes  the  feeds  themfelves  in 
emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafms.  They  have  alfo  been  em^- 
ployed  in  Afia,  and,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  in  Europe,  as  food  ;  but 
are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general 
wholcfome.  Tragus  relates,  that 
thofe  who  fed  on  thefe  feeds,  in 
Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres 
much  diftended,  and  the  face  and 
other  parts  fwelled,  in  a  very  fliort 
time  ;  and  that  not  a  few  died  of 
thefe  complaints.  The  exprefied 
oil  is  an  officinal  preparation  [L. 
E.] :  the  cake,  remaining  after  the 
expreflion  of  the  oil,  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fuppurating  cata- 
plafm,  and  the  feeds  themfelves 
in  the  nephritic  decoftion  [£".] 

LIQUIDAMBRA  [E.]  Liqui- 
dambar  ;  a  refinous  juice  which 
flows  from  a  large  tree  growing  in 
New  Spain,  Virginia,  and  other 
provinces  of  South  America.  This 
juice  is  at  fir  [I  about  the  confiftence 
of  turpentine,  but  by  long  keep- 
ing hardens  into  a  refin  :  it  is  of 
a  yellow  colour  ir*clining  to  red. 


of  go-Id  and  filver  by  means  of  this 
metal  :  according  to  the  degree  of 
fire  and  other  circumftances,  it 
proves  of  a  pale  or  deep  colour ; 
the  firil  has  besn  commonly  called 
litharge  of  filver,  the  other  li- 
tharge of  gold.  See  the  articled 
Plumbum, 

LITHOSPERMI,/^«  Mdufolis, 

femen  :     Lithofpermt     majoris    ercfti 

Cf  B.     Gromwell  ;  the  feed  [^.] 

This  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  round- 
ilh,  hard,  of  a  whitilh  colour, 
like  little  pearls ;  and  from  thefe 
circumftances  have  been  fuppofed 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  calculous 
diforders.  Their  tafl:e  is  merely 
farinaceous. 

LOTI  URBANJ^/J/^,/^/^^/..- 
Loti  hortenfis  odor  a  C.  B.  Swset 
trefoil ;  the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
flronger  in  fmell  than  the  other 
parts  :  thefe  have  been  recom- 
mended for  diaphoretic,  _  alexi- 
pharmac,  anodyne,  and  other  vir- 
tues ;  but  their  efFeds  have  not 
been  found  confiderable  enough 
to  continue  them  in  prailice. 

LUJUL.^ 


1^0 

LU  J  U  L^  folia  :    Oxyos   alb<e 
Gerard.     Wood  forrel ;  the  leaves 

This  IS  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  tafte  and 
medical  qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to 
the  common  forrel  (fee  the  arti- 
cle Acetofa)  but  confiderably  more 
frateful,  and  hence  is  preferred 
y  the  London  college.      Boiled 
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age,  after  taking  a  dram  of  thefe 
feeds  in  powder,  feized  with  ex- 
quifite  pains  of  the  abdomen,  a  i 
difficulty   of  refpiration,  and  al- 
moft  total  lofs  of  voice  ;  and  that 
he  was  relieved   from  thefe  com- 
plaints by  a  glyfter  of  milk  and 
fugar,  which  brought  away  a  vaft  '; 
quantity    of    worms.      But    Mr;  .' 
GeoiFiby  obfervesi  very  juflly,  that 


with   milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable    either  thefe  fymptoms  were  owing  ; 


whey  ;  and  beaten  with  fugar,  a 
very  elegant  confer ve,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  kept  in  the 
(hops,  and  is  now  received  in 
the  difpenfatory. 


LTMACES 
Earth-worms 


LUMBRICI   et 
TERkESTRES. 
ind  fnails  [£.] 

Both  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  cool 
and  cleanfe  the  vifcera.  The  lat- 
ter, from  their  abounding  with  a 
vifcid  glutinous  juice,  are  recom- 
mended as  a  reftorative  in  con- 
fumptions  :  for  this  purpofe,  they 
are  diredled  to  be  boiled  in  milk  ; 


to  the  worms,  and  not  to  the 
medicine  ;  or  that  ihefe  feeds,  if 
they  have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe 
it,  with  theit"  bitternefs,  in  boiU 
ing  ;  fince  they  were  commonly 
ufed  among  the  Greeks  as  food, 
and  recommended  by  Galen  as 
very  wholefome* 

LUPULUS  1  Con'vohului 
percnnisy  beleroclitus,  fioribus  her* 
baceisy  capjulis  foliaceis  Jirobili  in^ 
Jlar  Mori/.  Hops  ;  the  loofe  leafy 
heads  which  grow  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  mofl  agree- 
and  thus  managed,  they  may  pof-  able  of  the  ftrong  bitters,  though 
fibiy  be  of  fome  fervice.  They  rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
give  over  nothing  in  diftillation  purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
either  with  water  or  fpirit ;  and  fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
hence  the  dillilled  waters  of  them,  they  render  Icfs  glutinous,  and 
though  formerly  in  great  efteem,  difpofe  to  pafs  oiF  more  freely 
are  not  found  to  have  any  of  the  by  urine, 
virtues  which   the   animals  them- 

felves  are  fuppofed  to  poflefs.  LYCOPERDON:  Fungus  rotun- 

dus  orbicularis  C.  B.     Puff-ball,  or 

ISUVl^l  fsmen  :  Lupini  'vulga-     duily  mulhroom  [£".] 

risy  femine  et  fiore  albo,  futi^^i  J.  B.         This    fungus   is   found  in    dry 

White  lupines ;  the  feeds.  pafture  grounds.     It  fcems   to  be 

Thefe  have  a  leguminous  tafte,     nearly  of  the  fame   quality  with 

accompanied    with  a  difagreeable    the  agaric  of  the  oak  (fee  p.  76.) 

and  has,  like  it,  been  employed 
for  reftraininp-  external  h^mor- 
rhages  and  other  fluxions.  l"he 
iine  dull:,  with  which  it  becomes 
filled  by  age,  has  been  applied 
aUb  in  the  fame  intentions. 


bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be  an- 
thelminric,  both  internally  taken, 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar 
Hoffman  cautions  againll  their  in- 
ternal ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one 
of  the  Arabian  writers)  that  they 
have  fometimes  occafioned  death. 
Simon  PauUi  alfo  fays,  that  he 
faw  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 


MACIS  [/..£.]  Mace  J  one  of 
the  coverings  of  the  autmeg  (fee 

the 
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the  article  Nux  mofchata.)  This 
fpice,  confidered  as  the  fubjeft 
both  of  medicine  and  of  phar- 
macy, agrees  nearly  with  the  nut- 
meg. The  principal  difference 
is,  that  mace  is  fomewhat  lefs 
aflringent,  yields  to  the  prefs'  a 
more  fluid  oil,  and  in  diftillation 
a  more  volatile  one  :  what  is 
called  in  the  fhops  expreffed  oil 
of  mace,  is  prepared  not  from 
this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 
Mace  is  an  ingredient  in  the  offi- 
cinal fteel  wine  \L?[  and  aqua 
mirabilis  [^.]  ;  and  the  exprciled 
oil  in  the  ilomachic  and  cephalic 
plallers  [Z,.] 

MAGISTRANTIA,  vide  Im- 

PERATORIA. 


which  run  three  remarkable  ribs 
through  its  whole  length.  Leme* 
ry  and  Pomet  alHrm,  that  thefe 
leaves  have  no  perceptible  fmell 
or  tafte ;  Herman  and  others, 
that  they  have  a  very  great  fhare 
of  both  :  thofe  met  with  in  our 
(hops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till 
they  are  well  rubbed,  when  they 
emit  an  agreeable  fpicy  odour  : 
on  chewing,  they  ar£  found  ex- 
tremely mucilaginous.  This  drug 
is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  medicine, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca ;  and  is, 
when  in  its  greateft  perfe£lion, 
much  inferior  to  the  mace,  which 
our  college  dire6l  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  it. 


MALVJE  folia,  fieres  :    Mah^ 
MAJORAN^  folia:  Majoranar    jfyhefris  folio  finiiato  C.  B,     Mal- 
C,  B,     Sweet  marjoram ;     tow  ;     the    leaves    and    flowers 

[i.  £.] 


*inilzaris 


the  leaves   [L»  EJ] 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary,  as  well 
as  medicinal  ufes  ;  the  feeds 
«re  commonly  procured  from  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a 
moderately  warm  aromatic,  yield- 
ing its  virtues  both  to  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  liquors  by  infufion, 
and  to  water  in  diftillation.  It 
is  principally  celebrated  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  head  and  nerves, 
and  in  the  humoural  aflhmas  and 
catarrhs  of  old  people.  An  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  herb  is  kept 
in  the  fliops.  The  powder  of 
the  leaves  proves  an  agreeable 
crrhine,  and  enters  the  ojSicinal 
llernutatory  powder. 


Thefe  have  a  fom.ewhat  mucila- 
ginous fweetifli  tafle.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firfl:  of  the  four 
emollient  herbs  :  they  were  for- 
merly of  fome  efteem,  in  food, 
for  loofening  the  belly  ;  at  prefcnt, 
decoftions  of  them  are  fometimes 
employed  in  dyfenteries,  heat  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for  obtunding  acrimonious  hu- 
mours :  their  principal  ufe  is  in 
emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter 
the  officinal  decodion  for  glyfters, 
and  a  con ferve  is  prepared  from 
the  flowers   [L.] 


MALABATHRUM    folium: 
Folium  cina7nomi  fi-ve  canell<£  Mala-     abating    thirft  :      the 
njariae  et  favanenfis  C.  B.  Indian     kinds  loofen  the  belly 
leaf  [L] 

This  leaf  is  of  a  green  colour, 
firm  texture,  very  fmooth  on  one  MALA 

fide,    icfs    fo  on    the   other,   on     Fructus  mali 


MALA  :    FruSlus    mali  fatiuja 
Raii,     Apples  [£.] 

All  the  forts  of  apples  have  the 
common   quality   of  cooling   and 

more    acid 
the  aullerc 
have  rather  a  contrary  effed. 


SYLVESTRIA  : 

Jyl've^ris  acido  Jrudu 
Tourtt* 


Tourn.     Crab  apples,  or  wildings 

[^•] 

Thefe  are  fo  acid  as  not  to  be  eat- 
able :  their  juice,  called  verjuice, 
has  fometimes  fupplied  the  place 
of  vinegar,  and  has  been  made 
an  ingredient  in  cbollng  and  re- 
ftringent  gargarifms.  At  prefent, 
they  are  fcarce  ever  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 

MANDRAGOR^/^//^;  Man- 
iragora  fru6iu  rot  undo  C.  B,  Man- 
drake ;  the  leaves. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful  :  it  has  a  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell  refembling  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which 
clafs  it  is  ufually  referred.  It 
has  rarely  been  any  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the 
old  officinal  unguents.  Both  that 
compofition  and  the  plant  itfelf 
are  nov/  rejedled  from  our  phar- 
macopoeias. 

MANNA  [L.  E.]  ;  the  juice 
of  certain  trees  of  the  alh  kind 
(growing  in  Italy  and  Sicily) 
either  naturally  concreted  on  the 
plants,  or  exficcated  and  purified 
by  aft.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  manna  in  the  fhops.  The 
larger  pieces,  called  flake  manna, 
are  ufually  preferred  ;  though 
the  fmaller  grains  are  equally 
as  good,  provided  they  are  white, 
or  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very 
light,  of  a  fweet  not  unpleafant 
talle,  and  free  from  any  vifible 
impurities.  Some  people  injudi- 
cioufly  prefer  the  fat  honey  like 
manna  to  the  foregoing  :  tJiis  has 
cither  been  expofed  to  a  moift 
air,  or  damaged  by  fea  or  other 
water.  This  kind  of  manna  is 
faid  to  be  fometimes  counter- 
feited by  a  compofition  of  fugar 
and  honey,  mixed  with  a^  little 
fcammony  :    there  is  alfo  a  fac- 
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cera 

be  prevented   by 

any     gtateful     warm 


titious  manna,  which  is  white  and 
dry,  faid  to  be  compofed  of  fil- 
gar,  manna,  and  fome  purgative 
ingredient,  boiled  to  a  proper 
confiftence  ;  this  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  weight,  folidity, 
untranfparent  whitenefs,  and  by 
its  tafle,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable 
laxative,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  to  children  and  pregnant 
women  :  neverthelefs,  in  fome 
particular  conflitutions ,  it  adls 
very  unkindly^  producing  flatu- 
lencies and  diftenfion  of  the  vif- 
thefe  inconveniencies  may 
the  addition  of 
aromatic. 
Manna  operates  fo  vi'eakly  as  not 
*  to  produce  the  full  effedl  of  a  ca- 
tharticj  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes, 
and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  in 
this  intention  by  itfelf.  Jt  may 
be  commodioufly  diflblved  in  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined 
to  the  cathartic  falts,  fena,  rhubarb, 
or  the  like.  Geoifroy  recommends 
acuating  it  with  a  few  grains  of 
emetic  tartar  ;  the  mixture  is  to  be 
divided  into  feveral  dofes,  6ach  con- 
taining one  grain  of  the  emetic  tar- 
tar :  by  this  management,  he  faysj 
bilious  ferum  will  be  plentiful  eva- 
cuated, without  any  naufea,  gripes, 
or  other  inconvenience.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  efiicacy  of  this 
drug  is  greatly  promoted,  {li 
the  account  of  Vallifnieri  is  to  be 
relied  on)  by  a  fubftance  which 
is  itfelf  very  flow  of  operation, 
cafia.  (See  the  article  Casia.) 
Manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
eledlary  of  cafia  [L.  E.]  and 
gives  name  to  an  ofncinal  lohoch 

MARGARITA  [I.E.]  Pearls; 
fmall  concretions,  of  a  tranfparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  infule  of 
the  Ihell  of  the  concha  margaritifera, 

or 
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or  mother-of-pearl  filh,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyfters,  mufTels,  and  other 
Ihell  filhes.  The  pearls  moft  e- 
lleemed  are  brought  from  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-Indies,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  oriental  and  occi- 
dental :  the  oriental,  which  are  va- 
lued moft,  have  a  more  fliinlng 
fiiver  hue  than  the  occidental ; 
thefe  laft  are  fomewhat  milky  :  a 
fort  inferior  to  both  thefe  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  own  feas, 
particularly  on  the  coafts  of  Scot- 
land. The  coarfe,  rough  pearls, 
and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
unfit  for  other  ufes,  are  thofe  ge- 
nerally employed  in  medicine.  They 
have  been  greatly  celebrated  as  cor- 
dial, alexipharmac,  and  comfort- 
ing the  nerves  :  but  the  only  virtue 
that  can  be  reafonably  expeded 
from  them  is,  that  of  abforbing 
acidities  in  the  primae  viae,  in  v/hich 
intention  they  enter  three  of  the 
officinal  powders.  Their  compara- 
tive ftrength,  with  regard  to  the 
other  abforbents,  may  be  feen  a- 
mong  the  tables  at  the  beginning 
of  this  work  :  fee  p.  63. 

MARRUBII/^//^  ;  Marrubii  aU 
Jji  njulgaris  C.  B.  White  hore- 
hound  ;   the  leaves  [Z.  £.] 

Thefe  have  a  very  llrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  roughifli 
very  bitter  tafte.  Befides  the  vir- 
tues which  they  pofTefs  in  common 
with  other  firong  bitters,  they  are 
•fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fervicea- 
blein  humouralaithmasand  cqughs, 
the  yellow  jaundice  proceeding  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and  other 
chronical  diforders.  They  are 
doubtlefs  an  ufeful  aperient  and  dc- 
obftruent,  promote  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  inj^eneral,  and  liberally  taken, 
loofen  the  belly.  They  are  an  in- 
gredient only  in  the  theriaca  [L.] 

MARI   SYRTACI  >//«.•   Mari 
cortuji  y,  B,   Qhamadrjoi  mfnitimit 


incana  frutefcentis  follis  lanceolatis 
7ourn.  Syrian  herb  maftich  >  ^he 
leaves  [L.  £".] 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bit- 
terilh  tafte ;  and,  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  which  foon  affeds  the  head, 
and  occafions  fneezing :  diftilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  very  acrid, 
penetrating  efiential  oil,  refcmbling 
one  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  fcurvygrafs.  Thefe  qualities 
fufficiently  point  out  the  ufes  to 
which  this  plant  might  be  applied  ; 
at  prefent,  it  is  little  othervvife  em- 
ployed than  in  cephalic  fnufFs.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  pul<v'isflernii' 
tatorius  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

MARI  VULGARIS/c//^;  Samp- 

fuci  ffve    mari   majiichen   redolentis 

C.    B.      T^hymbr^    Hi/panics   majo' 

ranee  folio  Town,     Herb  mallich  ; 

the  leaves  \L,  E.\ 

This  pungent  aromatic  plant  alfo 
is  become  almoll  a  ftranger  to  prac- 
tice. 

MASTICHE  [/:.£.]  Mafticb; 
a  refin  exuding  from  the  lentifc 
tree  (fee  Lentifcus)  and  brought  from 
Chio,  in  frnall,  yellowifli,  tranfpa- 
rent  grains  or  tears,  of  an  agreea- 
ble fmell,  efpecially  when  heated 
or  fet  on  fire.  This  refm  is  re- 
commended in  old  coughs,  dyfen- 
teries,  haemoptoes,  weaknefs  of  the 
Itomach,  and  in  e^neral  in  all  de- 
bilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
GeofFroy  directs  an  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes :  but  water  extrads  little  or 
nothing  fiom  this  refin  ;  reftified 
fpirit  almolt  entirely  difTolves  it: 
the  folutioa  taftes  very  warm  and 
pungent. 

MATRI- 


174 

MATRICARIiE  folia,  fiores : 
JAatricarite  vulgaris  feu  fati'va  C.  B. 
Common  wild  featherftw  or  fever- 
few ;  the  leaves  [L.£.]  and  flow- 
ers [E.] 

This  plant  is  a  celebrated  anti- 
hylleric.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  mofl  happy 
ffte6ts  from  it  in  obHrmSlions  of 
the  uterine  evacuations ;  I  have 
often  feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of  a 
decodtion  of  matricaria  and  chamo- 
jnile  flowers  with  a  little  mugwort, 
hyfteric  complaints  inftantly  reliev- 
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gative  accompanied  with  fewer  in* 
conveniencies.  It  feems  to  diiFer 
from  jalap  only  in  being  weaker ; 
the  refins  obtained  from  both  have 
nearly  the  fame  qualities,  but  jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as 
Mechoacan  ;  hence  it  is  found  ne- 
celfary  to  exhibit  the  latter  in  fix 
times  the  dofe  of  the  former,  to 
produce  the  fame  eifedls, 

MEL  [L.E.]  Honey.— Honey  is 
a  vegetable  juice,  obtained  from 
the  honeycomb,    either    by  fepa- 


ed,    the  difcharge  fucceed  plenti-  rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them 

fully,  and  the  patient,  from  ^  le-  flat  upon  a  fleve,  through  which 

thargic  Itate,  return  as  it  were  into  the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates  ; 

life  again.     Matricaria  is  likewife  or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 

recommended  in  fundry  other  dif-  bags,   and  forcing   the  honey  out 

orders,  as  a  warm  ftimulating  bit-  by  a   prefs  :    the  firft  fort   is  the 

ter ;  all  that  bitters  and  carmina-  purell ;  the  latter  is  found  to  con- 

tives  can  do,  fays  GeoiFroy,   may  tain  a  good  deal  of  th?  matter  of 


be  expedled  from  this.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  of  fome  ufe 
in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  perhaps 
equal  to  chamomile  flowers  alone, 
with  which  the  matricaria  agrees  in 
fenfible  qualities,  except  in  being 
weaker. 

MECHOACANNi^  radix[E.y, 
the  root  of  an  American  convolvu- 
lus, brought  chiefly  from  Mechoa- 
can, a  province  of  Mexico,  in  thin 
flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of 
a  vvhitifh  colour.  It  was  firft  in- 
troduced among  us  (about  the  year 
1524)  as  a  purgative  univerfally 
iafe,  and  capable  of  evacuating  all 
morbific  humours  from  the  moit 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  Soon 
as  jalap  became  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  loft  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fmce  been  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  neverihelefs  by  fome 
ftill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic  : 
it  has  very  little  fmell  or  tafte, 
and  is  not  apt  to  offend  the  fto- 
mach  ;  its  operation  is  flow,  but 
efftftual  and  fafe.  GeoiFroy  af- 
fcrms,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  pur- 


which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
fundry  other  impurities :  there  is 
another  fort  ftill  inferior  to  the  two 
foregoing,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before  they  are  put  into  the 
prefs.  The  beft  fort  is  thick,  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  very  pleafant  tafte  :  both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according 
to  the  plants  which  the  bees  col- 
le(?l  it  from  :  that  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds, 
is  faid  to  have  a  vtiy  manifeft 
flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be 
imitable  by  adding  to  other  honey 
an  infuflon  of  rofemary  flowers. 
Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine, 
is  a  very  ufeful  detergent  and  ape- 
rient, powerfully  diflblving  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expedo- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm  :  in  fome 
particular  conftitutions  it  has  an  in-r 
convenience  of  griping  or  proving 
purgative  ;  this  is  faid  to  be  in* 
fome  meafure  prevented,  by  previ- 
oufly  boiling  the  honey. 

MELAMPODIUM,  vide  Hel- 

LEBORl/S  NIGER, 

MELIn 
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MELlLOTl/oHa, fores:  Trifo- 
lit  odorati  feu  meliloti  'vulgaris  J.  B. 
Melilot  J  the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ;  and  has  IJkewife,  for 
medicinal  ufes,  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell ;  when  dry,  a 
pretty  ftrong  one :  the  taiie  is 
roughifh,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew- 
ed, naafcous.  A  decodion  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen ;  and 
a  decoftion  of  the  flowers  in  the 
fluor  albus.  But  modem  practice 
rarely  employs  it  any  oiherwife 
than  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyfters,  and  in  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  the  like ;  and  in  thefe 
jict  often.  It  formerly  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  officinal  plalters, 
which  received  from  the  raciilot  a 
green  colour,  but  no  particular 
virtue. 
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fential  oil,  but  in  exceeding  fmall 
quantity  ;  the  remaining  deco6lion 
taftes  roughiih.  Strong  infuflons 
of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a  weak  lax  flate  of  the 
vifcera  :  thefe  liquors,  lightly  aci- 
dulated with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a  fine  reddiih  colour,  and  prove 
^n  ufeful,  and  to  many  a  very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching 
fevers.  A  fimple  water  of  the 
plant  is  directed  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  as  an  oflicinaj. 

MELONUM  femen.  Melons; 
the  feeds.  Thefe  ftand  among  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They 
have  been  fometimes  ufed,  with 
the  others  of  that  clafs,  as  cooling 
and  emollient ;  but  are  at  prefenc 
little  taken  notice  of. 


MENTHA 
Nepeta. 


CATARIA,     vide 


UZUSS>J£,  folia:    Melijf^  hor^ 
ienfis  C.  B.  Balm ;  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  plant,  when  in  perfection, 
has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomevvhat  of 
the  lemon  kind;  and  a  weak  rough- 
j(h  aromatic  tafte.  The  young 
(hoots  have  the  flrongeft  flavour  : 
the  flowers,  the  herb  itfelf  when 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moift  rich 
foils  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafie. 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica,  to  the 
head,  ftomach,  and  uterus ;  and  in 
all  diforders  of  thefe  parts  is  fup- 
pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervice. 
So  high  an  opinion  have  fome  of 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm, 
that  they  have  expefted   to  find  in 


MENTHA  VULGARIS /J/^r; 
Menthfg  atigvjfifolice  Jpicat<:e  C.  B, 
Garden  or  Ipearmint ;    the  leaves 

The  leaves  of  mint  have  a  vyarm, 
roughifli,  fomewhat  bitterifii  tafte  ; 
and  a  flrong,  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
matic fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a  warm  ftomachic  ar.d  car- 
minative :  in  lofs  of  appetite,  nau- 
fex,  continual  reachings  to  vomit, 
and  (as  Boerhaave  exprefi^es  it)  al- 
moft  paralytic  weaknefles  of  the 
flomach,  there  are  few  fimples  per- 
haps of  equal  efficacy.  In  colicky 
pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children 
are  fubjedl,  lienteries,  and  other 
kinds  of  immoderate  fluxes,  this 
it  a  medicine  which  fliould  prolong  plant  frequently  does  good  fervice, 
li«fe  beyond  the  ufual  period.     The     It  likcwile  proves  beneficial  in  fun- 


prefent  praftice  however  holds  it  in 
no  great  efleem,  and  ranks  it 
(where  it  certainly  deferves  to  be) 
among  the  weaker  corroborants :  in 
diHillation,  it  yields  an  elegant  ef- 


dry  hyfleric  cafes,  and  afibrds  an 
ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other 
weaknefl^es  confequent  upon  deli- 
veiy.  The  bell  preparations  for 
thefe  pprpoi'cs  are,  a  ftrong  infu- 

iion 
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fion  made  from  the  dry  leaves  in 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to 
one  from  the  green  herb)  or  rather 
a  tincture  or  extract  prepared  with 
redified  fpirit.  Thefe  pofTefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint:  the  ef- 
fential  oil  and  diitilled  water  con- 
tain only  the  aromatic  part ;  the 
cxprefled  juice  only  the  aftringency 
and  bitterilliRefs,  together  with  the 
mucilaginous  fubftance  common  to 
all  vegetables.  The  efiential  oil, 
a  fimple  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
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ent,    glowing   tafte  like    pepper,, 
finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is ' 
in  flatulent  colics,   languors,  and  i 
other  like  diforders :  it  feems  toa£l  t 
as  foon  as  taken,  and  extend  its 
efFedls  through  the  •vhole  fyilem, . 
inftantly  communicating  a  glow- 
ing warmth.     Water  extra£ls   the 
v/hole   of   the  pungency  of  this 
herb  by  infn£on,  and  elevates   iti 
in  dillillation.     Its  officinal  prepa- 
rations are  an  efiential  oil,    and 


a  conferve,  are  kept  in  the  fhops :     a  fimple  and  fpirituous  water  [Z.] 
the   Edinburgh  college  direds  an     The  Edinburgh  college  employ  it 


alfo  in  the  aqua  mirabilii  and  elixir 
of  vitriol.  -^ 

MERCURIALIS  maris  et  fmi- 
llomach  plafter  [L,]  and  ftomachic     n^  folia  :  Mercurialis  tejiiculattpfive 

maris,  et  fpicatce  Jive  fcemiiL<e  Diof- 
coridis  et  Pli?jii  C.  B.  Male  and 
female  French  mercury;  the  leaves 

Thefe  Hand  among  the  five  e-» 
mollient  herbs;  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  fometimcs  made  ufe  of 
in  glyflers.  A  fyrup  made  from  1 
the  leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of: 
two  ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a  mild.1 
and  ufeful  laxative.  . 

There  is  another  fortof  mercuri- • 
alis  growing  in  vv'oods  and  hedges, , 
which  though  recommended  by, 
fome  botanic  writers,  as  having 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  fore- 
going, and  as  more  palatable,  has 
been  lately  found  pofTeiTed  of  noxi^, 
cus  qualities.  (See  Raii  Synopf* 
edit.  3.  page  138.  Phil.  Tranjl 
ahr.  ho^wthorpy  ii.  640.)  This  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fore^ 
going,  by  its  being  a  perennial 
plant,  larger,  having  its  leaves 
rough,  and  the  ilalk  not  at  all 
branched.  The  ofiicinal  fort  is 
named  by  Linnaeus //it-ra/r/^/fj  caule. 
brachiatOy  foliis glabris  ',  thepoifon- 
ous    mercurialis    caule   Jimplicijfimcy 

commonly 


infufion  of  the  leaves  in  the  di- 
ftilled  water.  This  herb  is  an  in- 
gredient alfo  in  the  three  alexetereal 
waters ;  and  its  effential  oil  in  the 


pills  [£.] 

MENTASTRI  folia  :  Mentafri 
fpicati  folio  longiore  candicante  f^  B. 
Horfe  mint ;  the  leaves.  This 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  mint  are 
found  wild  in  moiil  meadows, 
marfhes,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ri- 
vers. They  are  much  lefs  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  fpearmint,  and 
have  more  of  a  hot  unpleafant  bit- 
ternefs. 

MENTH.?:     PIPERITIDIS 

folia :  Mcnth^e  fpicis  bremiGribus 
et  babiiioribuSy  foliis  mentho!  fuf- 
€^t  fapore  fer'vido  piper  is  Raii 
Synopf.     Peppermint ;    the    leaves 

This  fpecies  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  pradice,  and  re- 
ceived for  the  firft  time  in  our 
prefent  pharmacopoeia  :  very  few 
of  the  botanical  or  medical  writ- 
ers make  mention  of  it :  it  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Ergland,  in 
moift  watery  places,  but  is  much 
lefs  common  than  the  other  forts. 


The  leave?  have  a  more  penetrat 

ing  fmell  than  any  of  the  ether  fcliis    fcabris ;     it    is 

mints,  and  a  much  warmer,  pung-    called  dogs  mercury. 
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MERCURIUS, 

TUM  VIVUM. 

ME  S  PI  LA  :  Fruaus  rnefpiU  'vuU 
gnris  J.  £.  The  medlar  tree  ;  its 
fruit. 

Medlars  are  fcarce  ever  made 
life  of  for  any  thedicinal  pur- 
pofei.  They  have  k  very  au- 
llei^e  aftjingent  tafte,  infomuch  as 
not  to  be  eatable  until  mellowed 
by  keeping. 

MEI  ATHAMANTICIr^^/>: 
Afc/  foliis  anethi  C.  B,  Spignel ; 
the  root     [L.  E.] 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant> 
found  wild  in  Italy,  and  the  warm- 
er patts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  England.  The  roots  have 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmcll,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte  : 
in  virtue,  they  are  fimilar  to  the 
hvijiicum,  from  which  this  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  being  weak- 
er, and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aroihatic  and  carmi- 
native, though  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded. 

ME5^EREr  radix ^  cortex^  bucca;: 
hattr  cola  folio  deeiduo,  fiore  purpurea  ^ 
offidnis  laureol^e  fcemi'nt  C.  B.  Me- 
zereon,  or  fp  urge -olive ;  the  root, 
bark,  and  berries. 

The  bark  and  berries  are  ftrong 
purgatives,  fimilar  to  the  laureola^ 
or  fpurgc-laurel.  The  root  is  fome- 
times ufed  in  diet-drinks. 

MI  LI  I  fimcn  :  Milii  fimine  luteo 
C.  B.  Millet;  the  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  food,  but  hardly  ever  as 
medicines:  they  are  fufficiently 
nutritious,  and  not  dificult  of  di- 
getlion. 

MILIUM  SOLIS,    vide    Li- 

THOSPERMUM. 
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or  yarrow ;   the 


C.      B.    Milfoil, 
leaves  [E.] 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry  com- 
mons, flowering  greatell  part  of 
the  fummer.  The  leaves  have  a 
rough  bittefilh  tafte,  and  a  faint 
aromatic  fmiell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a  very  mild  aftringent^ 
and  as  fuch  they  ftand  recommend- 
ded  in  hemorrhages  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  diarrhoeas,  de- 
bility and  laxity  of  the  fibres  ;  and 
likewife  in  fpafmodic  hyfterical 
affections.  In  thefe  cafes,  fome 
of  the  Germans  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  herb,  particularly . 
Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a  very  ef- 
fedual  aftringent,  and  in  his  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  moft  certain 
tonics  and  fedatives.  Its  virtues 
are  extrafted  in  great  perfection 
by  proof  fpirit :  water  takes  up 
its  aftringency  and  bittemefs,  but 
little  of  its  aromatic  flavour  ;  tinc- 
tures made  in  rectified  fpirit  con- 
tain both,  though  rather  weaker 
than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  confi- 
derably  ftronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves  j  in  diftilia- 
tion,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  cffential  oil»  of  an  elegant  blue 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable,  warm, 
pungent  tafte.  Dr.  Grew  refem- 
bles  them  to  contrayerva,  and  ima- 
gines they  might  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  its  place  J  this,  however, 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  fmce 
there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  dif-, 
ference  betwixt  the  two,  that 
whilft  one  retains  its  tafte  for  a 
length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  us  from  America,  the 
tafte  of  the  other  is  in  great  mea- 
fure loft  by  drying. 


MILLEFOLII/o/;^;   Mil/e/olii        MILLEPED.-£  [!.£.]  Wood- 
ulgaris  alhi,  <t  Hilhfclii  purpurei     lice,  hoglice,  flaters. 
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Thefe  infe^ls  are  found  in  cel- 
lars, uiidtT  itones,  und  in  cold 
moirt  places  :  in  die  warmer  coun- 
tries they  are  rarely  nv  -  v 'rh. 
IVJillepedes  have  a  Liint  ».  .  .- 

ble  fmcll,   and  a  fomewhat  pun- 
gent,    fweetilh,     na^^ll-ons     tallc. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
ill   iuppre£ions  ot    urine,    in   all 
kinds  ot  cbilru«5^ions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  the  j.:uiuiice,  weaUnels  of 
£ght,  and  a  variety  of  other  dif- 
orders.     Whether  the/   have  any 
jull  title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  great- 
ly  to  be  doubted :  thus  much  is 
certain,     that     their    real    elfeds 
come    far   Uiort  of    the   charader 
wfually    given   of    them.      Their 
or   '     '  '■  ■■  ■      -\   the  mil- 

k^^--       :~    :-  .    ai[L.£.) 

and  an  intufion  of  the  live  infeft 
in  wine  [£] :  they  arc  an  ingre- 
dient alio  in  the  iclenc>  giccoc^ion 
of  the  Edinburgh  phaxmacopeeia. 

MINIUM   [L.  £.]   Red   lead; 
lead  calcined  to  rcdnefs.     See  the  " 
article  Plumbum. 

MORSUS  DlA^Ohl  JiuSuccifit 
rttdiXf  folia :  Scahic/et  fratinjis 
n9  fir  at  is  fritm:rja  rudici  Merijcn^ 
Devils  bit ;  the  leaves  and  roots. 
Thele  rtaud  recommended  as  alex- 
ipharmacs,  bat  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  01  greater 
efficacy. 

MORI />«.?«/,  it  cortex  radicis  : 
Mori  fruciu  nigrc  C.  B.  The  mul- 
berry tree;  its  fruit  [L.  £.]  and 
the  bark  of  the  roots  [£.] 

This  tree  is  commonly  culti- 
vnted  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  rather  eaten  for  pleafurc 
than  ufed  as  a  medicine  :  it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench- 
ing thirll,  and  promoting  the 
grolfer  fccretions ;  an  agreeable 
fvrup  made  from  the  iuice,  is  kerc 
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bark  of  the 
confiderable 


in  the  (hops.     The 

roots    has    been     in 

tileem  as  a  vermifuge  ;  its  tafte   ii 

bitter,   and  fomewhat  allringent. 

MOSCHUS  [/..  £.]  Miifk. 
Mulk    is    a   grumous   fubilar.cc 
like  clothed  blood,  found  in  a  lit- 
tle bag  fuuated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  a  particular  kii.d  of  ani- 
mal met  with  in   china,  Tartary, 
and  the  Fall-Indies  :  the  beft  mulk 
is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  v 
ferior  fort  from  Agria  and  Ber. 
and  a  ftill  worfe  from  Ruffia, 

Fine  mulk  comes  to  us  in  round, 
thin   bladders  ;    which   are   gene- 
rally about  the  lize  of  a  pigeon'.^ 
egg,    coveted    with    fhort    brown 
h:urs,  well  filled,  and  without  an^ 
appearance  of  having  been  open 
ed.     The  mulk  irfeUisdry,  witl\ 
a  kind   of  unClurlity,    of  a  daiN 
reddilh   brown,    or  rufty  bla^kill 
colour,    in    fmall    round    grains, 
with  very   few  hard    black  clots, 
"  and  pcrfeftly  free  from  any  landy 
or     other  vifible   foreign   matter. 
If   chewed,    and   rubbed   with   a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks   fmooth, 
bright,  yellowilh,    and  free  from 
grittinefs.    Laid  on  a  red  ho:  iron, 
it  catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft 
entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  e.\ 
ceeding   fmall    quantity    of  light 
greyili   afhes  ;    if  any  earthy  fub- 
llances  have  been  mixed  with  the 
mufk,  the  quantity  of  the  refidu- 
um  will  readily  difcover  them. 

Mulk  has  a  bitccrifh  fubacrid 
taile  ;  a  frao;Tant  fmell,  r.^^reeable 
at  a  diilance,  but  when  imclt  near 
to,  fo  ilror.g  as  to  be  difugreeable, 
unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture 
of  other  fubftances;  •  If  a  fmall 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpirit  of 
wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few  days,  it 
imparts  a  deep,  but  not  red  tinc- 
ture :  this,  though  it  difcovers  no 
great  fmell  of  the  mu&,  is  never- 
thelefs  llronglv  imprcgnaKd  ^ith 

its 
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its  virtues ;  a  fingle  drop  of  it 
communicates  to  a  whole  quart  of 
wine  a  rich  muT^-y  flavour.  The 
degree  of  flavour  which  a  tinfture 
drawn  from  a  known  quantity  of 
mufk,  communicates  to  vinous 
liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  commodity.  Neumann 
informs  us,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diflblves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
mulk,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve ;  that  water  elevates  its 
fmell  in  diilillation,  whilll  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Mufk  is  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
teem  in  the  eailern  countries  :  a- 
mong  us,  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even 
as  a  perfume,  on  a  fuppofition  of 
its  occafioning  vapours,  &c.  in 
weak  females,  i-and  perfons  of  a 
fedentary  life.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  late  experience,  to  be, 
when  properly  managed,  a  remedy 
of  good  fervice  even  againft  thofe 
diforders  which  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  Dr.  Wall  has 
communicated  (in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  N°  474)  an  ac- 
count of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fe£b  of  mulk  in  convulfive  and 
other  difeafesj  which  ha^e  too 
often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 
The  do6lor  obferves,  that  the 
fmell  of  perfumes  is  often  of  difl"er- 
vice,  v/here  the  fubftance  taken 
inwardly,  and  in  confiderable 
quantity,  produces  the  happieft  ef- 
fefts :  that  two  perfons,  labouring 
under  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep, 
from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  by 
taking  two  dofes  of  mufk,  each  of 
which  was  lixteen  grains,  were 
pcrfedlly  relieved  from  their  com- 
plaints. He  likewife  obferves,  that 
convulfive  hiccups,  attended  with 
the  worft  fymptoms,  were  removed 
by  a  dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains  : 
und  that  in  fome  cafes,  where  this 


medicine  could  not,  on  account  of 
ftrong  convulfions,  be  adminifter- 
ed  to  the  patient  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  fervice  wlien  injedled  as 
a  glyfter.  He  likewife  adds,  that 
under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains* 
he  never  found  much  effect  from 
it ;  but  that  taken  to  ten  grains 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  any  uneafi- 
nefs ;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  eafes 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that 
after  the  fweat  breaks  out,  the  pa- 
tient ufually  falls  into  a  refrefliing 
fleep;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
hyflerical  perfon,  how  averfe  fo- 
ever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  with- 
out inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  far- 
ther extraordinary  effects  of  mufk, 
obferVed  by  another  gentleman. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  thefe  difor- 
ders. I  have  myfelf  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs  5 
and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  evety  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  mufli  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

MYROEALANI.  Myrobalansj 
diied  fruits  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  their  outward  part,  freed 
from  the  flone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  directed  as  officinals ;  ( i ) 
The  yellow,  myrobalani  teretes  citri- 
ni  C.  B.  (2)  The  chebule,'»zj7-o^^- 
lani  maxtmee  ohlonga  ar.guJcfcs  C.  B, 
(3)  The  Indian  or  black,  myrcba- 
lani  nigr^  o£iangidaris  C.  B,  (4) 
The  belliric,  myrohaJani  rotundas 
hellirkcs  C.  B.  (5)  The  emblic> 
myrobalani  emblicce  in  fegmentii  nu" 
clcum  hahcntcsy  avguloj.v  'J.  B. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a  low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.     They 
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have  alfo  an  aftringent  quality^  dif- 
coverable  by  the  taftc,  from  their 
ufe  among  the  Indians  for  tanning 
leather,  and  from  their  ftriking  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeate  folu- 
tions :  in  confequence  of  this, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the 
bowels  after  their  operation  as  a 
cathartic  is  over.  Neverthelefs 
their  purgative  virtue  is  fo  inconfi- 
dcrable,  that  praftitioners  have 
for  a  long  time  laid  them  entirely 
afide  in  that  intention;  and  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  have  now  rejefted 
them  from  the  catalogue  of  officinal 
fimples. 

MYRRHA  [I.  E.]  Myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a  concrete  gummy-re- 
finous  juice  brought  from  theEafl- 
Indies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  magnitudes.  The 
beft  fort  is  of  a  brown  or  reddiih 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent;  of  a  lightly  pungent,  bitter 
tafle,  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
though  not  fufficient  to  prevent 
its  proving  naufeous  to  the  pa- 
late; and  a  ilrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell.  The  medical  effects  of 
this  aromatic  bitter  are,  to  warm 
and  Urengihcn  the  vifcera,  and  dif- 
iblve  thick  tenacious  juices :  it  fre- 
quently occafions  a  mild  diaphore- 
fis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecrc- 
tions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  ferviceable,  in  lan- 
guid cafes,  dileafes  arifing  from  a 
Jimple  inadivity,  thofe  female  dif- 
orders  which  proceed  from  a  cold, 
mucous,  lluggifh  inJlfpofition  of 
the  humours,  fuppreffions  of  the 
uterine  difcharges,  cacheifiic  dif- 
orders,  and  where  the  lungs  and 
thorax  are  opprelfed  by  vifcid 
phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likev.ife  fup- 
pofed in  a  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
fill putrefailion  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  in  this  light  flands  re» 
commended  in  malignant,  putrid, 


and  peftilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-pox,  in  which  laft  it  is  faid 
to  accelerate  the  eruption. 

Reftified  fpirit  extradls  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation  :  the 
gummy  fubftance  left  by  this  men- 
flruum  has  a  difagreeable  tafle, 
with  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  this  part 
diflblves  in  water,  except  fome  im- 
purities which  remain.  In  diflilla- 
tion  with  water,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  ponderous  eflential 
oil  arifes,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  the  bafis  of 
an  ofiicinal  tin£\ure  [Z..£.]  and  gives 
name  to  a  compound  tinflure  [£,] 
elixir,  powder  [L.]  and  troches 
[£".]  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
aloetic  wine  or  elixir  proprietatis, 
the  gum  pills,  Rufus's  pills  [L.  jF.] 
flomachic  pills  [iE.]  mithridate,  the- 
riaca  [Z,.]  and  theriaca  Edinenfls 
\E.]. 

MYRRHIDIS   folia,  fmtn: 

Myrrhidis  magno  femine^  iortgOj  ful- 
cato  J.  B,  Sweet  cicely  ;  the  leaves 
and  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens :  it  agrees  in  quality  with  the 
charefolium  ;    fee  p.  123. 

MYRTI  6acc^e  :  Myrti  commu- 
Tiis  Italics  C.  B.  Myrtle  ;  the  ber- 
ries   [£.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  The  leaves 
arid  berries  have  been  fometime? 
made  ufe  of  as  altringents,  but  arc 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

"H AVI  fimeK:  Nctpi  dulcii  officina- 
rum :  Napijativt£  C.  B.  Sweet  navevv, 
or  navew  genrle;  the  feeds  [Z..] 

This  is  a  fort  of  turnep,  fown  in 
fome  of  our  gardens  for  culinary 
ufe  :  the  roots  i<iie  warmer  than  the 

com- 
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common  turnep.  The  feeds  have 
a  bitterilh  lafte,  accompanied  with 
a  faint  aromatic  flavour :  abun- 
dance of  virtues  have  been  afcribed 
to  diem,  as  attenuating,  detergent, 
alexipharmac,  and  others ;  at  pre- 
fent,  they  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in 
medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca. 

NAP!  SVLVESTRIS  femen  : 
Napi  Jilvejiris  C.  B.  Rape ;  the 
feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
being  fmaller :  it  grows  wild  u.pon 
dry  banks  and  among  corn.  The 
feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thofe  of  the  garden 
fort :  the  only  ufe,  however,  they 
are  applied  to,  is  the  preparation 
oftfie  oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  bruifing  and  preffing 
the  feeds  :  large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  iile  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA:  RaJix 
nardi  Celtica  Dicfcoridis  C,  B.  Va- 
Uriame  Celtica;  Tourn.  Celtic  nard 
[L.  £.]  the  root,  brought  from  the 
Alps,  &c. 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number 
of  fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalks  adhering ;  thefe  laft  are 
covered  with  thin  yellowifh  fcales, 
the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [L.  E.] : 
Uardus  Indica^  qua/pica^  /pica  nar- 
di y  et  /pica  Indie  a  cfficinarum  C.  B. 
Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard,  brought 
fron^  the  Eaft-Indies. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  fmall  fibres 
i/Tuing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bunch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
with  fome  fmall  ftrings  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  part  chofen 
fpr  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fup- 
pofe4  by  fome  ;o  be  the  head  or 


fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  the 
root :  they  feem  rather  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  withered  ftalks,  or 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves  :  fometimes 
entire  leaves  and  nieces  of  ftalks 
are  found  among  them  :  we  like- 
wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  iffuing 
from  one  root. 

Both  the  nards  have  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterifti  tafte;  and  a 
ftrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
They  are  ftomachic  and  carmina- 
tive ;  and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac, 
diuretic  and  emmenagogue:  their 
only  ufe  at  prefent  is  as  ingredients 
in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

NASTURTII  AQUATICI/^- 

lia  :  Najlurtii  aquatici  Jupini  C.  B» 
Water-creftes ;  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu- 
lets, and  the  clearer  ftanding 
waters  ;  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greateft  per- 
fection in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a  quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub- 
bed betwixt  the  fingers)  and  an 
acrid  tafte,  fimilar  to  that  of  cochlc 
aria,  but  weaker.  As  to  their 
virtues,  they  are  among  the  milder 
aperient  antifcorbutics.  Hoffman 
has  a  mighty  opinion  of  this  plant, 
and  recommends  it  as  of  fingular 
efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circu- 
lation, ftrengthening  the  vifcera, 
opening  obftruflions  of  the  glands, 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours : 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  expreffed 
juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  pungency  of  the  herb, 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  The  juice  is  an  in« 
gredient  in  the  Jucci  fcorbuttci  of 
the  fhops. 

NASTURTII    HQRTENSIS 

folia^  ftmtn  :  Najiurtii  <vuigaris  feu 

hurtenjii      tenuittr     di'vifi     Morifin, 
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Garden   crefTes 
feeds  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  garden  crefles 
make  an  ufeful  falad  in  fcorbutic 
habits  :  in  tafte  and  medical  vir- 
tues, they  are  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  much  weaker.  The 
feeds  alfo  are  confiderably  more 
pungent  than  the  leaves. 

NEPETiE  folia :  Mentha  ca- 
fari(e  •vulgaris  et  majoris  C.  B.  Nep, 
or  catmint ;  the  leaves  [Z..  £".  ] 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultivat- 
ed in  our  gardens,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  banks.  It  is  a  moderately 
aromatic  plant,  of  a  ftrong  fmell, 
not  ill  refembling  a  mixture  of  mint 
and  pennyroyal ;  of  the  virtues  of 
which  it  likevvife  participates. 

NEPKRITICUM  LIGNUM: 
Lignwn  peregrinutny  aquam  cceruleam 
ifeddens  C.  B.     Nephritic  wood. 

This    is    an    American    wood. 
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lati folia   majoris    C.  B. 
the  leaves  [Z..  £.] 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  1560,  from 
the  illand  Tobago  in  America;  and 
is  now  cultivated,  for  medicinal 
ufe,  in  our  gardens :  the  leaves  are 
about  two  feet  long,  of  a  pale 
green  colour  whilft  frefh,  and  when 
carefully  dried  of  a  lively  yellowifli. 
They  have  a  ftrong,  difagreeable 
frnell,  like  that  of  ,  the  narcotic 
plants ;  and  a  very  acrid  burning 
tafte.  Taken  internally^  they  prove 
virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  oc- 
cafioning  almoft  intolerable  cardial- 
gic  anxieties.  By  boiling  in  water, 
their  virulence  is  abated,  and  at 
length  deftroycd  :  an  extradl  made 
by  long  coftion  is  recommended  by 
Stahl  and  other  German  phyficians, 
as  a  fafe  and  moft  eftedual  aperi- 
ent, expedorant,  detergent,  &c. 
but  this  medicine,  which  is  ex- 
tremely  precarious   and    uncertain 


brought  to  U5  in   large,  compad,     in    flrength,  has  never   come   into 


ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
pf  a  whitiih  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  dark  coloured 
or  reddilh  within :  the  bark  is  ufual- 
]y  rejedcd.  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  reflified  fpirit  a  deep  tinc- 
ture, appearing,  when  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour,  in  other  fituations 
blue :  pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any 
jpnell,  and  very  little  taite.  It  Hands 
recommended  in  difiiculty  of  urine, 
nephritic  com  plaints,  and  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
paffages ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does  not, 
like  the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  Praditioners  how- 
ever have  not  found  thefe  virtues 
warranted  by  experience. 

^ICOTl^^M folia:  Nicotiana 


efteem  among  us.  Tobacco  is 
fometimes  ufed  externally  in  un- 
guents, for  deftroying  cutaneous  in- 
leds,  cleaning  old  ulcers,  &c. 
Beaten  into  a  mafh  with  vinegar  or 
brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved 
ferviceablc  for  removing  hard  tu- 
mours of  tiie  hypochondres;  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
efiays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  :  this  is  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  nicotiana  minora  by  Ge- 
rard hyfcyamus  luteus.  It  feems  to 
agree  in  quality  with  the  hyofcya- 
mus  formerly  mentioned,  though 
(as  Dale  informs  us)  often  fubflitut- 
ed  in  our  markets  for  the  true  to- 
bacco ;  from  which  it  may  be  di- 
iliiiguifhed  by  the  leaves  being 
much  fmaller,  and  the  flowers  not 
reddifh  as  thofe  of  the  officinal  fort, 
but  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour. 

NiGELL^ 
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NIG  ELL. £  femen:  NigelUjlcre  thirft,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and 

minorejimplici  Candida  C.  B.  Fennel-  commotions  of  the  blood  :  it  has 

"flower;  the  feeds,  one  great  advantage  above  the  re- 

This  plant  is  fown  annually  in  frigerating  medicines  of  the  acid 

Tome  of  our  gardens  ;    the  feeds  kind,    that  it  does  not  coagulate 

moft  efteemed   are'  brought  from  the  animal  juices  ;  blood,  which 

Italy.     They  have  a  llrong,    not  is  coagulated  by  all  the   mineral 

tinpleafant  fmell ;  and  a  fubacrid,  ?xids,  and   milk,  &c.   by  acids  of 

fomewhat     unftuous    difagreeable  every   kind,  are  by   nitre  render- 

tafte.     They    ftand   recommended  ed    more    dilute,    and   preferved 

•as  aperient,  diuretic,  &c.  but  have  from     coagulation  :    it    reverthe- 

long    been  ftrangers    to    praftice.,  lefs  fomewhat  thickens   the  thin, 

and  are  by  fome  fufpefted  to  have  ferous,  acrimonious  humours,  and 

noxious  qualities.  occafions  an  uniform  mixture   of 

them  with  fuch  as  arc  more  thick 

NITRUM  [L.  E."]  Nitre,  or  and  vifcid  ;  by  this  means  pre- 
faltpetrc  ;  a  fait,  extracted  in  Per-  yenting  the  ill  confequences  which 
fia  and  the  £aft-Indies,  from  cer-  v/ould  otherwife  enfue  from  the 
tain  earths  that  lie  on  the  fides  of  former,  though  '  it  has  not,  as 
hills  ;  and  artificially  produced  in  Juncker  fuppofes,  any  property  of 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  nni-  really  obtunding  acrimony.  This 
mal  and  vegetable  matters  rotted  medicine  for  the  mofl  part  pro- 
together  (with  the  addition  of  motes  urine  ;  fometimes  gently 
lime  and  afhes)  and  expofed  for  a  loofens  the  belly  ;  but  in  cold 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  with-  phlegmatic  habits,  very  rarely  has 
but  the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is  this  effed:,  though  given  in  large 
neVer  generated  :  the  fait  extradrd  dofes  :  alvine  fluxes,  proceeding 
from  the  earths,  &c.  by  means  of  from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
water,  is  purified  by  colature  and  biie  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
cryllallization.  teftines,  are  fuppreffed  by  it  :  in 

Pure   nitre  diffolves  in  about  fix  choleric  and  febrile   difordcrs,    it 

times    its    weight  of   water,   and  generally   excites ,  fweat  ;    but   in 

concretes     again     into    colourlefs  malignant   cafes,  where  the  pulfe 

tranfparent  cryftals  ;    their   figure  is   low,    and  the  ftrength   loft,  it 

is   that    of    an   hexagonal   prifm,  retards    this    falatary     evacuation 

terminated  by   a  pyramid   of   an  and    the    eruption    of  the    exan- 

equal  number  of  fides.     It  readily  themata. 

melts  in   the  fire;  and  in  contaft  Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 

with  fuel  deflagrates,  with  a  bright  treatife  upon  the  medical  virtues 

flame  and  coniiderable  noife  ;  after  of  nitre  ;  in  which  he  informs  us, 

the    detonation    is   over,    a  large  from  his  own  experience,  that  this 

quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found  fait  added  to  gargarifms  employed 

remaining.     The  tafte  of  nitre  is  "in  inflammations  of  the  fauces  in 

fharp,  penetrating,   and  bitterifh,  acute  fevers,  thickens  the  falival 

accompanied   with  a^  certain  fenfa-  moifture  upon  the  palate  and  fauces^ 

tion  of  coldnefs.  into  the   confillence  of  a  mucus. 

Nitre  is  a  medicine  of  celebrated  which  keeps  chem  moifl  for  a  con- 

ufe   in    many   diforders.      Befides  fiderable  time,  whereas,  if  nitre  is 

the,  aperient    quality    of    neutral  not  added,  a  {"udden  drynefs  of  the 

falts  in  general,  it  has  a  manifeftly  mouth  immediately   enfues  :   that 

cooling  one,  by  which  it  quenches  in  nephritic  complaints,  the  pru- 
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dent  life  of  nitre  is  of  more  fervice 
thi^n  any  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cines ufually  recommended  in  that 
difeafe  :  that  nitre  gives  great  re- 
lief in  fuppreHion  and  heat  of 
urine,  whether  iimple  or  occa- 
iioned  by  a  venereal  taint  j  that 
it  is  oi  great  fprvice  ;n  ^cute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c.  in  all  ery- 
fipelatous  afFedlions,  whether  par- 
ticular or  univerfal,  and  likewife 
in  chronic  deliriums ;  that  in  diar- 
rjiocqe  happening  in  petechial  h- 
VQiSy  nitre  mixed  with  abforbents 
and  diaphoretics,  had  the  bell 
pfFefts,  always  putting  a  ftop  to 
the  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacua- 
^jon  falutary  ;  that  jn  diarrhqeae 
happening  in  the  fmall-pox,  it 
had  been  employed  with  the  like 
fuccefs,  two  dofcs  or  three  at  molt 
(confiding  of  two,  three  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age, 
&c.  of  the  patient)  given  at  the 
interval  of  two  or  three  hours, 
putting  a  flop  to  the  flux,  after 
the  bezoardic  powders,  both  with 
and  vv'ithjout  opium,  had  been 
given  without  fucc^fs.  The  fame 
author  recommends  this  fait  like- 
wife  as  a  medicine  offing  alar  fervice 
in  choleras  attended  with  great 
anxieties  and  heat  of  the  blood  ; 
jn  the  flatulent  fpafmodic  heart- 
burns familiar  to  hypochondriacal 
people  I  and  the  lofs  of  appetite, 
naufea,  vomiting,  &c.  which  gouty 
periods  are'  fornepmes  feized  wijh 
upon  the  pains  of  the  feet,  &c. 
fu4denly  remitting.  Ip  cafes  of 
this  lall  kind,  the  ufe  of  nitre 
furely  requires  great  caution,  al- 
though the  author  alTures  us,  that 
no  bad  confequences  are  to  be 
feared  from  it.  Ncverthelefs  he 
obfeives,  that  in  a  phthifis  and 
ulcerous  afTciflioiis,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  fervice  ;  and 
that  therefore  its  ufe  may  be 
fuperfeiicd    in    tJicfc    complaints. 


Indeed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs 
in  general  it  is  commonly  reckon- 
ed to  be  rather  hurtful  than  bencr 
ficial. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine  : 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three  • 
grains  to  a  fcri^ple  ;  though  it 
may  be  given  with  great  fafety,  . 
and  generally  to  better  advantage,  , 
in  larger  quantities :  the  only  in- 
convenience is  its  being  apt  to  fit 
uneafy  on  the  Ilomach.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  this  fait  lofes 
half  its  weight  of  aqueous  moi- 
fture  by  fufion,  and  confequently 
that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  the  cryllals  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear,  upon  feveral 
careful  trials^  to  lofe  fo  mych  a$ 
one-twentieth  of  its  weight.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nitre  are 
a  decodion  or  folution  in  water 
r^.]  and  troches  [L.]  A  corro- 
iive  acid  fpirit  is  alfo  extradled 
from  it ;  fee  Part  II.  chap.  viii. 
feft.  3.  It  is  employed  likewife 
in  operations  on  metallic  bodies, 
for  promoting  their  calcination,  or 
burning  out  their  inflammable 
matter. 

NUMMULARIS  fiUa :  lyr 
jl}nachi<e  humifujtey  folio  rotundiore^ 
Jicre  luteo  Tourn.  M^i^ywort,  0; 
herb   two-perice  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
moift  watery  places,  and  creeps 
on  the  ground,  with  two  little 
roundilh  leaves  at  each  joint. 
Their  tafle  is  fubaftringent,  and 
very  lightly  acid  :  hence  they 
ftand  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
rn  the  hot  fcurvy,  and  in  uterine 
and  other  haemorrhages.  But 
their  efl^edls  are  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  common  pradlice  takes  no 
notice  of  th^m. 

NUX   MOSCHATA   [Z.  ^.] 

Nux  mofchata  fri^clu  rotunda  C.  B. 
Nutmegs  J  tlip  kernel  qf  a  roun^- 
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ployed  in 


jfti  nut  which  grows  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  The  outlide  covering  of 
.  this  fruit  is  foft  and  flcftiy,  like  that 
I  of  a  walnut,  and  fpontaneouily 
(  opens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe  ; 
;  immediately  under  this  lies  the 
\  mace,  (fee  the  article  Macis) 
which  forms  a  kind  of  reticular 
covering  ;  through  the  fifTures 
I  whereof  appears  a  hard  woody 
ihell  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 
Thefe  kernels  have  long  been 
piade  ufe  of  both  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purpofes,  and  de- 
fervedly  looked  upon  as  a  warm 
agreeable  aromatic.  They  are 
likewife  to  have  an 
virtue  j  and  are  em- 
that  intention  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries.  Their 
aitringency  is  faid  to  be  increafed 
by  torrefaftion,  fc|ut  this  does  not 
appear  to  the  talle  :  this  treat- 
ment certainly  deprives  the  fpice 
pf  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and  there- 
fore renders  it  lefs  efficacious  to 
any  good  purpofe  ;  and  if  we 
may  reafon  from  analogy,  pro- 
bably abates  of  its  allringency. 
Nutniegs  dilHUed  with  water,  af- 
ford a  large  quantity  of  effcntial 
oil,  refemJiling  in  flavour  the  fpice 
itfelf ;  after  the  diftillation,  an 
infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwimming  on  the  water  :  the  de- 
coftion,  infpifTated,  gives  an  ex- 
trad  of  an  undtuous,  very  light- 
Jy  bitterifli  talle,  and  with  little 
or  no  aftringency.  Rectified  fpi- 
rit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of 
liutmegs  by  infufion,  and  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it  in  diftilla- 
tion  ;  hence  the  fpirituous  extract 
poflefles  the  flav^our  of  the  fpice 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs 
(heated)  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  in 
cooling  concretes  into  a  febaceous 
ponfiitence.  In  the  lliops  we  meet 
With  three  forts  of  unduou^  fub- 


?g5 

ftances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though 
really  exprelTed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  bell  is  brought  from  the  Ealt- 
Indies,  in  Hone  jars  ;  this  is  of 
a  thick  confluence,  of  the  colour 
of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell  :  the  fecond  fort, 
which  is  paler  coloured  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland  in  folid  mafles,  generally 
flat  and  of  a  fquare  figure  :  this 
third,  which  is  the  worfl  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artificial  compofitloa 
of  fevum,  palm  oil,  and  the  like, 
flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil 
of  the  nutmeg.  Thefe  oils  yield 
all  that  part  in  which  their  aro- 
matic flavour  refides,  in  diftilla- 
tion  to  water,  and  to  pure  fpirit 
by  infufion  :  the  diftifled  liquor 
and  fpirituous  tindlure  nearly  re- 
femble  in  quality  thofe  prepared 
immediately  frcm  the  nutmeg. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  nut- 
megs are,  a  fpirituous  water,  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  in 
fubftance  roafted  [L.]  The  nut- 
meg itfelf  is  ufed  in  the  compound 
horferadifh  water,  compound  fpi- 
rit of  lavender,  cordial  confec- 
tion, cardialgic  troches,  and  Tyrup 
of  buckthorn  [Z..] ;  its  eflcntial 
oil,  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
[L.]  and  the  exprefled  oil  in  mi- 
thridate  and  thcriaca,  flomachic 
^nd  cephalic  plailers  [L.]  and 
cephalic  balfam   [E.] 

NUX    PISTACHIA:   Nucleus 

e  fru^u   Pijiacia   Raii.     PiUachio 

i  his  is  a  moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
greenifh  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddilh  Ikin.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  grows  fpontaneouHy  in 
Perfin,  Arabia,  and  feveral  iflandi 
of  the  Archipelago  :  it  bears  like- 
wife  the  colds  of  our  own  cli- 
mate, fo  as  to  have  produced  fruit 
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tLQt  inferior  to  that  which  we 
receive  from  abroad.  Pillachio 
nuts  have  a  pleafant,  fweet,  unc- 
tuous talle,  refembling  that  of  al- 
monds. They  are  ranked  amongii 
the  analeptics,  and  are  by  fome 
much  efteemed  in  certain  weak- 
neiTes,  and  in  emaciated  habits. 

NYMPHv£^   ALB.^    radix, 
Jiores  :  Nymphaa:  alba  majoris  C.  B. 
White  water  lily  ;    the  root  and 
flowers    [£.] 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a 
rough,    bitterifh   glutinous   tafte  ; 


moderate  drying  becomes  more 
agreeable.  They  are  faid  to  at- 
tenuate vifcid  phlegm,  promote 
expeftoratiorL,  and  the  uterine  fe* 
cretions  ;  but  have  not  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  in  pradice. 

OLIV-^  earumque  oleum  :  FruC' 
tus  oUee  Jati<vee  C  B^  The  olivt 
tree  ;    the  fruit   [£.]   and   its   oil 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fonthern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries  :  with 
us  it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the 
green-houfes  of  the  curious,  though 
it  will   bear  our  ordinary  winters 


(the  flowers  are  the  leaft  rough)  in  the  open  air,  and  produce  very 
and  when  frelh,  a  difagreeable  good  fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid, 
fmell,  which   is   in  great  meafure     bitter, extremely diragrceable  talle: 


loft  by  drying  :  they  are  recom- 
mended in  alvine  fluxes,  gleets 
and  the  like.  The  roots  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  narcotic,  but  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  Lindeftolpe  in- 
forms us,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Sweden,  they  were  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove   unwholefome. 

OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre  :  a 
foft  friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  dug  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  It  poflelTes  the  virtues 
of  the  calces  of  iron  and  h:i:i?.a- 
tites  ;  but  in  fo  low  a  dtgree, 
that  the  fliops  have  defcrvedly 
rejeded  it  :  its  principal  ufe  is  as 
a  pigment. 


vuigattO' 


OCIMI  folia  :    OJmi 
ris  C.  B.     Bafil  ;   the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  raiicd 
annually  in  our  gardens  :  it  flowers 
in  June  ard  July,  and  produces 
its  feeds  in  Auguft,  but  rarely 
perfects  them  in  this  country. 
The  leaves  have  a  foft,  fomcwhat 
warm  tafte  ;  and  when  rubbed,  a 
ftrong  unpieafant  imejl,  which  by 


pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from 
abroad)  they  prove  lefs  difagree- 
able ;  the  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fraaller  than  the  others,  have 
the  weakeil  tafte  ;  the  Spanifh, 
or  larger,  the  ilrongeft  ;  the  Pro- 
vence, which  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  are  generally  the  moft  efteem- 
ed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  taile  or  fmell, 
and  does  not  greatly  differ  in 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds.  Au- 
thors make  mention  of  two  forts 
of  this  oil,  one  exprefl^ed  from 
the  olives  when  fully  ripe,  which 
is  our  common  oil  olive  ;  the  o- 
ther,  before  it  has  grown  ripe  ; 
this  is  called  oltum  inimaturumy  and 
cmbhacinum.  Nothing  is  met  with 
in  the  Ihops  under  this  name  ; 
and  Lemery  aiHrms,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  oil  ;  unripe  olives,  yield- 
ing only  a  vifcid  juice  to  the  prefs. 
From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three 
forts  are  obtiined,  differing  in 
degree  of  purity  ;  the  purell  runs 
by  light  preffure  :  the  remaining 
magma,  heated  and  preffed  moie 
ftrongly,  yields  an  inferior  fort, 
with  fome  dregs   at.  the   bottom, 
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kalled  amurca.     All  thefe  oils  con- 
tain a  confiderable  portion  of  a- 
iqueous   moifture,    and   a  mucila- 
ginous fubHance ;    which   fubjed 
'  them  to  run  into  a  putrid  ftate  : 
to  prevent  this,  the  preparers  add 
fome  fea  fait,  which  imbibing  the 
aqueous   and  mucilaginous   parts, 
iinks  with  them  to  the   bottom  ; 
by  this   means,    the   oil   becomes 
more  homogene,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs    fufceptible   of  alteration. 
In  its  paffage  to  us,  fome  of  the 
fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  ihaking   of  the   veffel,    is 
fometimes    mixed    with    and    de- 
tained in   the  oil,  which,   in  our 
colder  climate,  becomes  too  thick 
ta  fuifer  it  freely  to  fubfide  ;    and 
hence   the  oil    is   fometimes    met 
with   of  a  manifeftly   faline   tafte. 
Oil   olive   is    ufed    in   the   fimple 
balfam  of  fulphur,  Locatelli's  bal- 
fam,    and   feveral   ointments.      It 
is   oftener    employed   in  this  laft 
intention  than  the  other  expreffcd 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal 
medicinal  purpofes. 

OLIBANUM  [L.  E.]  a  gum- 
my-refm,  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  ufually  in 
drops  or  tears,  like  thofe  of 
maftich,  but  larger,  of  a  pale 
yellowifh,  and  fometimes  reddifh 
colour  ;  a  moderately  warm  pun- 
gent taile,  and  a  ftrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell.  This  drug  has 
received  many  diiferent  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  difiercnt 
appearances  :  the  fingle  tears  are 
called  iimply  olihanumy  or  thus  : 
when  two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  ma/cu- 
lu/iiy  and  when  two  were  very  large, 
thusfcemininnm  :  fometimes  four  or 


powder  which  rubs  ofF  from  !  2 
tears  in  the  carriage,  mica  iku-  :  ; 
and  the  coarler  powder,  manna 
thuris.  This  drug  is  not  how.evsr 
in  any  of  its  fl:  te<!  w/.at  is  nuw 
called  thus  or  frank inc  nfe  in  the 
fhops  (fee  the  article  Thus.; 

Olibanum  confi  i.  of  aucnT-  e- 
qual  parts  of  a  gummy  ar-d     iicus 
fubftance,  the  fitfl  folcble   in  wa- 
ter, the  other  in   redl  fied    t"  ir  t. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues,  i  bi  n- 
dance  have  been  attr  buted   to  i% 
particularly    in    diiorders   of    the 
head    and    breail,    in    ha.moi  ^)es, 
and  in   alvine  and  uterine  flu xos. 5 
but   its  real   efFeds  in   th.ie  tales 
are  far  from  aniwerirg  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the   recomnieaavis.     Ri- 
verius  is   faid   to  Lave  had    Lr^e 
experience  of  the  good  eltVdls  of 
this  drug  in  pleurilies,  efpecially 
epidemic  ones  :  he  directs  a  fcocp- 
ed  apple  to  be  hlled  wi  h  a  di.  n\ 
of   olibanum,    then   covered   aud 
roafted  under  the  afhes  ;  this  i    to 
be  taken  for  a  dofe,  three  ounces 
of  carduus    water  drank  after  it, 
and  the  patient  covered   up   warm 
in  bed  ;  in  a  Oiort  time,  he  fays, 
either    a    plentiful    fweat,     or   a 
gentle  diarrhoea  eiifue,  \vhii.h  car- 
ry  oiF  the   cliftafe.     GeoiFioy  in- 
forms us,   that  he   has   frequently 
made   ufc  of  this  medicine,  arter 
vena;fe6lion,     wiih   good    fucc^ib  ; 
but  acknowledge^  that  it  has  fome- 
times   failed.      Olibanum    is-   an 
ingredient   in    t\iQ pulvis   e Juccino, 
theriaca   [Z,.]  confe£tio  japonca,  pi* 
lultf  ex  olihanoy  and  emplajirum  de^ 
fenjtvhjn   \^E.]         1 

ONONIDIS,  Anonidis,  ffve 

Arefta  bo  vis  radix  :    Anonidis  Jpi' 
nofo::  jiore   piirpuyto   C.  B.       Refl- 


five,  about  the  bignefs  of  fiiberds,     harrow,  cammock,  or  petty-whin; 
are  found  adhering   to  a  piece  of     the  root  [A.] 
the  bark  of  the  tree  v/hich   they         1  his  plant  grows  wild  in  wafte 
exuded    from  ;    thefe   have    been     grounds,    aad    dry     fields.      The 
named   thus  corticofum  ;    the  fiuer    root  has  a  difagreeabk  iinell,  and 
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a  naufeous  fweetilh  tafte  :  it  ftands 
lecommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  ;  but  has  never  been  muck 
regarded  aiaoug  us. 

OPHIOGLOS6I  folium  : 
Ophioglojp  'vulgati  C.  B,  4^*^^^^ 
tongue  ;  the  leaf. 

This  plant  has  only  one  leaf, 
with  a  flcnder  ftalk  arifing  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the 
edges,  and  fuppofed  to  refemble 
the  tongue  of  a  ferpent :  it  grows 
wild  in  moift  meadows.  Scarce 
any  other  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it  than  thofe  of  a  vulnerary. 

OPIUM  [L.E.]  Opium;  the 
concrete  milky  juice  of  the  poppy 
(fee  Papaver.) 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been 
coUeded  in  quantity  in  Europe. 
Egypt,  Periia,  and  fome  other 
provinces  of  Afia,  have  hitherto 
lupplied  us  with  this  commodity  : 
in  thofe  countries,  large  quantities 
of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this 
ufe.  Ihe  opium  prepared  about 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence  named 
Thebziic  opium,  has  been  ufually 
clleemed  the  beft  ;  but  this  is  not 
now  diftinguiflied  from  that  col- 
leded  in  other  places.  This  juice 
is  brought  to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves, 
covered  with  leaves,  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  to  prevent  their 
flicking  together  :  it  is  of  a  folid 
confiftence,  yet  fometvhat  foftifh 
and  tenacious,  of  a  dark  rcddifh 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  into  powder,  yel- 
low ;  of  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  pungent  heat  and  acri- 
mony. 

The  general  effedls  of  this  me- 
dicine are,  to  relax  the  folid 5,  and 
render  them  lefs  fenfible  of  irrita- 
tion, to  chear  the  fpirits,  eafe  pain, 
procure  fleep,  promote  perfpiratio|) 
jaud  fweat,    but  reilrain  all  other 


evacuations.     When  its  operation  1 
is  over,  the  pain,  and  other  fymp*  • 
toms    which    it  had   for  a   time 
abated,  return;  and  generally  with  i 
greater  violence  than  before,  un? 
lefs  the  caufe  has  been  removed  by 
the  diaphorefis,  or  relaxation  which 
it  occafioned. 

The  operation  of  opium  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  flow,  but 
ftrong  and  full  pulfe,  a  drynefs  of 
the  mouth,  a  rednefs  and  light 
itching  of  the  flcin  :  apd  followed 
by  a  degree  of  naufea,  a  difficulty  of 
refpiration,  lownefs  of  the  fpirits, 
and  a  weak  languid  pulfe. 

The  principal  indications  of 
opitim  are,  great  watchfulnefs,  im- 
moderate evacuations  proceeding 
from  acrimony  and  irritation, 
cramps  or  fpafmodic  contractions 
of  the  nerves,  and  violent  pains  of 
almoft  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes, 
opiates  procure,  at  leaft,  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  and  an  opportunity  for 
other  medicines,  properly  interr 
pofed,  to  take  effeCl. 

Opium  fometimes  defeats  the 
intention  of  the  phyfician,  and  in- 
ftead  of  producing  reft,  occalions 
great  anxiety,  vomiting,  &c. 
Taken  on  a  full  ftomach,  it  often 
proves  emetic  ;  where  the  patient  is 
exhaufted  by  exceffive  evacpations, 
it  occafions  generally  great  low- 
nefs. It  has  been  obferved  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  per- 
fons  of  a  lax  habit,  than  in  the 
oppofite  circumftances  ;  whilft  it 
ufefully  reftrains  preternatural  dif- 
charges  proceeding  from  irritation, 
it  proves  injurious  in  thofe  that  arife 
from  a  contrary  caufe,  as  in  the 
colliquative  diarrhceae  attending' 
heftic  fevers.  By  relaxing,  taking 
oifftriftures,  and  occafioning  a  pa- 
ralyfis  of  particular  parts,  it  often 
promotes  fuch  evacuations  as  thofe 
parts  are  concerned  in.  Boerhaave 
qbferves,  that  it  fometimes  enables 
the  ureters  to  allow  an  eafy  paflage 
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even  to  the  calculus  :  but  this  ef- 
feft  is  by  no  means  conftant. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opi- 
um, one  grain  is  generally  a  fuf- 
iicient,  and  often  too  large  a  one ; 


1S9 

tirrued  digeftions,  by  repeated  dif- 
folutions  and  diftillations.  Thefe 
procefles,  though  recommended 
by  many  late  writers,  do  not 
promife  any  fingular  advantage : 


maniacal  pcrfons,  and  thofe  who  they  may  indeed  weaken  the  opi- 

have  been  long  accuHomed  to  take  ^•''  ^"  *^* ^- 

it,  require  three  or  more  grains  to 
have  the  due  effedl.     Among  the 


caftern  nations, 
ated  to  opium, 
moderate  dofe 


who  are  habitu- 
a  dram  is  but  a 
Garcias   relates, 


um ;  but  by  this  very  means  be- 
come prejudicial,  rendering  the 
medicine  more  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  and  the  dofe  more  un- 
determined. 

„. .     ,         Opium  applied  externally,  gives 

that  he  knew  one  who  every  day  cafe  in  fundry  pains,  but  does  not, 
took  ten  drams.  Thofe  who  have  as  feme  have  fuppofed,  Hupify  the 
been  long  accuftomed  to  its  ufe,  part,  or  render  it  infcnfible  of 
upon  leaving  it  oiF,  are  feizei  pain :  ufed  immoderately,  it  is 
with  great  lownefs,  languor,  and  faid  to  produce  the  fame  ill  effeds, 
anxiety;    which    are   relieved    by    as  when  taken  to excefs  internally. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
opium  are,  the  thebaic  extraft,  or 
ftained  opium,  and  a  vinous  [L.] 


having  again  recourfe  to  opium, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  by  wine  or 
fpirituous  liquors. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water,  .^  redtified  fpirit:  proof 
fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar,  totally 
diflblve  it ;  the  impurities  only 
being  left.  The  folutions  in  proof 
fpirit  and  wine,  hav^e  the  fame 
cfFeds  with  the  juice  in  fubllance  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  ex- 
ert themfelves  fooner  in  the  body, 
and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a  naufea 
on  the  (lomach.  A  tindure  made 
in  redified^  fpirit  is  fuppofed  to 
operate,  in  an  equal  dofe,  more 
powerfully  than  the  foregoing 
liquors:  Geoffrey  informs  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  whilil 
the  watery  and  vinous  folutions 
occafioned  pleafant  quiet  fleep,  a 
tindlure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit 
brought  on  a  phrenfy  for  a  time. 
Alkaline  falts  diminifh  the  fopori- 
fie  virtue  of  this  medicine  :  fixt  al- 
kalies render  it  diuretic,  whilft 
volatile  ones  determine  its  adion 
chiefly  to  the  cutaneous  pores. 
Acids  almoll  entirely  deliroy  its 
power.  Many  have  endeavoured 
to  correal  fome  imaginary  ill  quali- 
ties of  this  drug,  by  toalHng  it, 
by  fermentation,    by    long   con- 


and  fpirituous  [£.]  tindure.  It 
is  a  capital  ingredient  in  fundry 
compofitions,  as  the  paregoric 
elixir  [L.  £.]  fudorific  tindure 
[£.]  faponaceous  and  florax  pills 
[Z,.]  olibanum  and  pacific  pills 
[£.]  the  compound  powder  of 
bole,  fcordium  and  amber,  elec- 
tary  of  fcordium,  confedio  Pauli- 
na, philonium,  mithridate,  the- 
riaca  [£.]  theriaca  Edinenfis, 
confedlo  japonica,  and  anodyne 
balfam  [£.] 

OPOBALSAMUM  [L.E,]Bal^ 

famum  'judaicum^  Syriacum,  e  Mecha^ 
Opobalfam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ; 
a  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  fhrub,  growing 
fpontaneouily  in  Arabia.  The  bell 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from 
the  plant,  is  fcarce  known  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  inferior  kinds,  faid 
to  be  extraded  by  lightly  boiling 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  water, 
are  very  rarely  feen  among  us.  The 
true  Opobalfam,  according  to  Al- 
pinus,  is  at  iirll  turbid  and  white, 
of  a  very  Urong  pungent  fmeil^ 
like  thai  of  turpentiiu,  but  much 
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fwecter,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
a  ringent  tafte :  upon  being  kept 
for  fbme  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
lini  id,  light,  of  a  greenifh  hue; 
then  of  a  gold  yellow;  and  at 
le.,gth  of  the  colour  of  honey: 
a  tf  r  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur- 
pentine, and  lofes  much  of  its  fra- 
grance. This  balfam  is  of  great 
cfteem  in  the  eadern  countries, 
both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odo- 
riferous unguent,  and  cofmetic. 
Its  great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us :  in  the 
jnithridate  and  theriaca,  which  it 
is  direfted  as  an  ingredient  in,  the 
London  college  allows  the  expref- 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  it. 

OPOPANAX   \L.  £".]  Opopa- 
nax ;  a  concrete   gummy  relinous 
juice,  obtc^ined  from  the  roots  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  panax paf- 
tinaae  fclio    C.    B.    which   grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries, and   bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eall-Indies,  fometimes  in 
round  drops  or   tears,    but   more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a  reddifh   yellow   colour    on    the 
©utfide,  with  fpecks  of  white,  in- 
wardly of  a  paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.     It  has   a   peculiar  ftrong 
imell,  and  a   bitter,  acrid,  fcme- 
vhat  naufeous  taite.      Its  virtues 
are    thofe   of  an    attenuating   and 
aperient  medicine.    Boerhaave  fre- 
quently employed   it,  along  with 
ammoniacum    and  galbanum,    in 
hypochondriacal  diforders,  obftruc- 
tions  of    the   abdominal    vifcera, 
and  fuppreffions  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  from  a  fluggifhnefs  of 
mucous     humours,     and    a    want 
of  due  elafticity  of  the  fclids:  in 
thefe    intentions  it   is   an    ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  pihula  gummofce 
and  compound  powder  cf  myrrh 


of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be 
given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a 
icruple,  or  half  a  dram  :  a  whole 
dram  proves,  in  many  conflitu- 
tions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

ORIG  ANI  folia  :  Origani  fyU 
^ejiris,  cunil<£  buhulee  Plinii  C.  B. 
Wild  marjoram ;  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry 
chalky  hills  ;  and  in  gravelly  foils, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pun- 
gent tafte,  warmer  than  that  of 
the  garden  marjoram,  and  much  re- 
fembling  thyme,  which  it  feems  to 
aeree  with  in  virtue.  An  efTential 
oil  dillilled  from  it,  is  kept  in  the 
(hops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa- 
num called  Creticum,  whofe  flowers, 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome-- 
times  brought  to  us  from  Candy  5 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  llronger  than 
the  common  fort. 


\ 


OROBl  femen:  OrobifJiquis  ar-^ 
ticulatis,  femine  majore  C.  B.  Bitter 
vetch  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens. 
The  feeds  have  a  farinaceous  bit- 
terifii  difagreeable  taire :  they  Hand 
recommended  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, but  have  long  been  ftran- 
gers  to  pradice. 

0?.YZ JE/emen  [£.]  Rice;  the 
feeds,  freed  from  the  outward 
fkin ;  thefe  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Carolina,  where  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities. 
They  arefufiiciently  nutritious,  and 
afford  an  ufeful  food  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  and  other  diforders 
from  a  thin  acrimoncus  flate  of 
"the  juices. 

OSTE- 
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OSTEOCOLLA  [E.] 

This  is  a  foffil  fubflance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as 
alfo  in  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  generally  met  with  in 
loofe  fandy  ground^  fpreading, 
from  near  the  fur  face  to  a  confi- 
derable  depth,  into  a  number  of 
branches,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  : 
it  has  a  whitifh  colour,  rough  on 
the  furface,  and  for  the  moil  part 
either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with 


Ihefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  the  fe- 
male, which  is  the  largeft  and 
moll  elegant,  and  for  this  reafoil 
the  mofl  common,  is  the  only  One 
which  the  fhops  are  fupplied  with'. 
In  quality  they  are  fcarce  fenfibly 
different ;  and  hence  the  college 
allow  them  to  be  taken  promif- 
cuoufly.  The  roots  and  feeds  of 
peony  have,  when  recent,  an  un- 


folid  wood,  or  a  powdery  woody  pleafant  fcent,  approaching  to  that 

matter.     Sometimes    the   roots  of  of   the    narcotic     plants;    and    a 

living  trees  are  found  changed  in-  fomewhat  glutinous  fubacrid  tafte, 

to    this    kind   of    fubftance  (See  v/ith  a  light  degree  of  bitternefs 

^^i^OT/?«»*s  chemical  works,  pag.i  I,  and    aftringency:    the   leaves    alfo 

and  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the  year  difcover  an  allringent  quality  both 

1748.)  to  the  talle,  and  by  changing  cha- 

Powdered    ofteocolla   feparates,  lybeate    folutions     of    a    purple 

on  ablution  with  water,  into  two  colour:  the  flowers  have  little  tafte, 

diiiindt  fubftances ;  the   finer  mat-  and  a  very  faint,    not  agreeable 

ter  wafhed  over,  burns  into  quick-  fmell.  The  parts  which  have  chiefly 

lime,  and  ao;rees  on  all  trials  with  been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes. 


powdered  limeftone :  the  groffer 
part  which  remains  is  mere  fand: 
the  fand  and  calcareous  earth  are 
for  the  moft  part  nearly  in  an  equal 
proportion.  From  this  analyfis  we 
may  eaflly  judge  of  the  virtue 
which  this  fofTil  is  celebrated  for, 
that  of  bringing  on  a  callus  in 
fradured  bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa, 


^  OXYACANTHA 
vide  Berberis, 

OXYACANTHA 
RIS,  vide  Spina  al: 


GALENI, 


VULGA- 

;a. 


OXYLAPATHUM,  vide  La- 

PATHUM. 

P-<£ONI^  radix i  fiores^y  femen  : 
Pa:om<s  folio  nigricante  fpleiidido, 
qua  mas  C.  B,  ^el  P^onia  foemin<e 
Jlore  plena  rubro  major e  C.  B,  Male 
and  female  peony ;  the  roots, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [L,  E.] 
2 


are  the  roots  and  feeds.  Thefe  are  » 
looked  upon  as  emollient,  corro- 
borant, and  lightly  anodyne;  and 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  obftrudions,  erofions  of 
the  vifcera,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like.  The 
virtue  they  are  chiefly  celebrated 
for,  is  that  of  curing  fpafmodic 
and  epileptic  complaints;  whicli 
many  have  been  abfurd  enough  to 
believe  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
would  do,  by  being  only  worn 
about  the  neck.  The  root  is  an 
ingredient  irt  the  pulvis  ad  epilep- 
ticos  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PALM^  oleum :  Palma  foli" 
orum  pedictilis  fpinofisy  fru^u  pruni- 
formi,  luteoi  oleofo  Sloan,  Palm- 
oil  [E.] 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
palm  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
iflands :  from  thefe  places  it  has 

been 


t^z 
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been    tranrplantcd    into   Jamaica    which  they  direct  the  heads,  feeds, 
and    Barbadoes.       The    oil,    as    and  leaves,  for  medicinal  ufc. 


1 


brought  to  us^  is  about  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  pintment,  arid 
of  an  orange  colour  5  a  ftrong, 
not  difagreeable    fmell,  but  very 


.The  heads  and  ftalks  of  thefc 
plants  contain  a  milky  juice; 
which  may  be  colleded  in  con- 
fiderable     quantity,     by    lightly^ 


little  tafte:   by  long  keeping,   it  wounding  them  when  almoft  ripe  j 

lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes,  this  juice,  expofed  for  a  few  day^ 

white,  when   it  ought   to  be  re-  to   the  air,   thickens   into  a  ftiff 

jefted,   as    no  longer  fit  for  ufe.  tenacious  mafs,  agreeing  in  quality 

1  he  inhabitants    of  the    Guinea  with    the    bpium    brought     fron^ 


coaft  are  faid  to  make  this  oil 
part  of  their  food,  and  to  employ 
it  for  the  fame  piarpofes  as  we  do 
butter.  With  us,  it  is  rarely 
given  inwardly,  and  tifed  only  in 
fome    external     applications,    for 


abroad.  (See  the  article  Opium.) 
The  juices  of  both  the  poppiei 
appear  to  be  fimilar  to  one  another ; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  quan- 
tity afforded,  which  is  gen6rally 
in  proportion  to  the  iize  of  the 


pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  plants :  the  larger,  or  White  pop- 
cramps,  fprains,  and  the  like,  py,  is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the 
The  common  people  apply  it  to     preparers  of  opium  in   the  eafteni 


the  cure  of  chilblains,  and  when 
early  made  ufe  of,  not  without 
fuccefs.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
emollient  ointment  an<^  llomach 
plafter  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PANICI  femek:  Panici  Ger* 
manici',  Ji^ve  panicula  minors  C.  B, 
Panic  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  Ih  foine 
parts  of  Germany :  the  feeds  have 
been  made  ufe  of  in  food,  but  are 
Hot  regarded  as   medicines, 

PAPAVERIS  ALBI  capita: 
Pafa'veris  horttnfes femine  albo  C.  B. 
The  large  garden  poppy,  with 
white  flowers  and  feeds;  or  the 
white  poppy;  its  heads  [L.] 

PAPAVER  NIGRUM:  Papa- 
<ver  horten/e  nigro  fernhie  C.  B,  The 
Itfier  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
flowers  and  black  feeds ;  or  the 
black  poppy.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh    Teems    to    allow    this 


countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes 
in  this. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  inf  watery 
impart  to  the  menllruum  theirnar- 
cotic  juice,  together;  with  the 
other  juices,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  vegetable  matters  ih 
general.  The  liquor  ftrongly  pref- 
fed  out,  fuffered  to  fettle,  clari- 
fied with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a  due  confiltence^ 
yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one-fixth 
the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex- 
tra£t.  This  poffeffes  the  virtual 
of  opium;  but  requires  to  be  given 
in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
fame  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to 
perform  without  occafioning  a 
naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequences  of  the  other.  (See 
the  Edinburgh  ejfays  abridg,  vol.  i. 
pag.  1^8  and  152.)  A  Urong  de- 
coction of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confidence  of  a 
fyrup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in 


fpecies  to  be  ufed  promifcuoufly  a  liquid  form;  and  is  the  only  of- 
with  the  foregoing  ;  having  dropt  ficinal  preparation  of  the  poppy, 
the  dirnndion  of  white  and  black,  Both  thefe  preparations  are  very 
and  r<jtained  in  the  catalogue  only  ufeful  ones,  though  liable  to  vari- 
ihe    title   of  papwver  hortinje ;  of    atioa  in    point  of  llrength :    nor 

doej» 
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does  this  inconvenience  feem  avoid-  and  moift  meadows.  The  fiowers 
able  by  any  cartMn  the  prefcriber,  appear  in  April;  they  have  a  plea- 
or  the  operator  j  fince  the  poppy     fant  fweet  fmell,   and  a  fubacrid, 


heads  themlelves  (according  to  the 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  foil 
and  feafon  of  which  they  are  the 
produce)  contain  d inherent  propor- 
tions of  the  narcotic  matter  to  the 
other  juices  of  the  plant;  as  has 
been  obferved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
reformata. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 


bitterifh,  fomewhat  aibingcnt  tafte. 
An  infu/ion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea, 
is  recommended  as  a  mild  corrobo- 
rant, in  nervous  complaints,  and 
in  fom&  female  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  a  deficiency  of  the  mcn- 
ftrual  purgations.  A  flronj::  in- 
fufion  of  them  forms,  with  a 
proper     quantity     of    fugar,      an 


many  reckolied  foporiflc :  Juncker     agreeable   fyrup,  v^hicli   has   long 
fays,  they   have  the   fame  quality     maintained   a  place  in  fhe  fliops 


with  thofe  of  hyofcyamus,  and 
Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
good  fubftitute  to  opium  ;  mifled 
probably  by  an  obfervation  which 
holds  in  many  plants,  that  the 
feeds  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
ve/Teis  in  which  they  are  contained. 
The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which  finger,  others  as  large  as  a  child's 
is  lodged  in  their  coverings  and  in     arm :  it  is  crooked,  and  varioufly 


by  boilini^,  even   for  a  Iltile  time, 
their  fine  flavour  is  defiroyed. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA  [^.] 
This  is  the  root  of  an  Ameri- 
can   convolvulus,    brought  to   us 
from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  fome   no  bigger  than  one's 


the  flalks  ;  an  oil  expreffed  from 
them  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive ;  and  the  feeds 
themfelves  taken  as  food:  their 
taftc  is  fweetilh  and  farinaceous. 

PAPAVERIS  ERRATICr,>« 

Papaueris  rhceados  Jlores  :  Papavcris 
irratici  majoris  C.  B.  Red  poppy 
or  corn-rofc  :  the  greater  of  the 
hairy  wild  poppies,  with  deep  red 
flowers  and  dark  coloured  feeds ; 
its  flowers  [Z.  £".] 

The  fldwers  of  this  plant  yield 


wrinkled  on  the  furface  ;  outward- 
ly of  a  dark  Colour,  internally  of 
a  dull  yellowiih,  and  interwoven 
with  woody  fibres,  fo  that  upon  a 
tranfverfe  fediion,  a  number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  crofTed 
with  fibres,  which  run  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  :  it  has 
no  fmell ;  the  tafle  is  a  little  bit- 
teriih,  blended  with  a  fweetnefsv 
like  that  of  liquorice.  This  root 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazili- 
ans and  Portuguefe,  in  a  great 
variety    of   difeafesj    particularly 


upon  expreffion  a  deep  red  juice,  againft  fupprefnons  of  urine,  ne- 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in-  phritic  pains,  and  the  calculus. 
fufion  to  aqueous  liquors.  A  fyrup  In  the  two  firll,  Geofnoy  fays  he 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  Ihops :  this  has  given  it  with  good  fuccefs,  and 
IS  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour  ;  that  the  patient  was  almofl  inftant- 
though    fome    expe6l  from  it   a     ly  relieved  by  it,  a  copious  dif- 

charge  of  urine  fucceeding.  He 
likewife  -obferved  large  quantities 
of  gravel,  and  even  fmail  {(ones, 
voided  after  its  ufe  :  this  effeft  he 
attributes  not  to  any  lithontriptic 
power,  but  to  its  diflblving  tlie 
vifcid  mucus  by  which  the  fabu-, 
O  lous 


lightly  anodyne  virtue. 

PARALYSIS  >m;  Verhafcidi 
pratenfis  odorati  C.  B,  Primulce  <ve- 
ris  majoris  Rah.  Cowflips  ;  the 
flowers  [£,.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marflics 
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lous  matter  had  been  detained. 
He  likevvife  relates,  that  he  has 
had  frequent  experience  of  the 
good  effefts  of  this  root  in  deterg- 
ing and  h'ealing  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  a«d  bladder,  where  the 
urine  came  away  purulent  and 
mucous,  and  could  not  be  voided 
at  all  without  extreme  pain  :  by 
the  ufe  of  the  parsira,  the  urine 
foon  became  clear,  and  of  a  due 
confidence,      and   was    evacuated 
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PASTINACA  HORTENSIS  : 
Pafitnaca  latifoliajati'va  Raii.  Gar- 
den parfneps. 

PASTINACA  SILVESTRIS: 

Pajiinaca    Jilvejiris   latifolia    Raii, 
Wild  parfneps. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parf- 
nep  are  ufed  as  food,  and  prove 
fufficiently  nutritious.     The  feeds 


freely  ;  and  by  joining  to  this  m«-     of  both  forts  are  lightly  aromatic ; 
dicine  balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer    thofe  of  the  wild  are  flrongeft. 
perfedlly  healed.    The  attenuating 


quality,  which  he  had  difcovered 
in  th:  -^oot,  induced  him  to  ipake 
trial  of  it  in  other  difeafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  tenacious  juices,  and 


PENTAPHYLLI  radix :  %;V 
quefclii  majoris  repentis  C.  B. 
Cinquefoil ;  the  root  [Z.] 

This     grows      plentifully     in 


in  thefe  likewife  it  fully  anfwered  hedges,  and  by  road-fides.  The 
his  expeftations  :  in  humoral  afth-  root  is  moderately  aftringent ;  and 
mas,  where  the  lungs  were  (luffed  as  fuch  is  fometimes  given  inter- 
up,  and  the  patient  almoft  fuffocat-  nally  againft  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
ed  by  thick  phlegm,  an  infufion  fluxes ;  and  employed  in  garga- 
of  pareira,  after  many  other  medi-  rifms  for  flrengthening  the  gums, 
cines  had  proved  ineffeftual,  oc-  &c.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root 
cafioned  a  plentiful  expcdloration,  may  be  taken,  in  fubHance,  to  the 
and  foon  completed  a  cure  :  in  the  quantity  of  a  dram  ;  the  internal 
jaundice,  proceeding  from  thick  part  is  confiderably  weaker,  and 
bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice ;  but  requires  to  be  given  in  double  the 


in  another  iderical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fwelled  and  hard, 
this  medicine  did  no  good.  His 
dofe  of  the  root  in  lubftance  is 
from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram, 
in  deco(5lion  two  or  three  drams. 

PARIETARI^,    feu    Helxines 

folia  :  Parietaria  cfficinarum  C.  B, 

Peliitory  of  the  wall ;  the  leaves 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
upon  old  walls  ;  of  an  herbaceous, 
fubfaline  tafte,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient 
herbs,  and  in  this  intention  is  oc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  expreiTed  juice  has 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  three 
ounces  as  a.  diuretic. 


dole  to  produce  the  fame  effeft. 
It  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca. 

PEPONUM  feme?i:  -P^ponis  oh- 
longi  C.  B,  The  pumpion  ;  its 
feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  feeds  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  (hops :  in  quality  they 
are  not  differrent  from  thofe  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  {^td.%. 

PERICLYMENUM,  vide  Ca- 

PRIFOLIUM. 

PERSICARIiE  MITIS  folia: 
Perficaria  ?naculcfie  Raii.  Spotted 
arfmart ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  watery 
pltices ;  the  leaves    fomewhat  re- 

femblc 
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femble  thofe  of  the  per^ca  malus,     ed   flowers,    or  a  dram   of  them 
And  have  generally  a  blackifh  fpot     when  dried,  fvveetened  with  fugar, 
in     the     middle :    their     tafte    is 
roughifh  and  fiibfaline.   This  herb 


is  recommended  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal purpofes :  Tourncfort  aflures 
us  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  1703)  that  it  is  one  of 
the  bell  vulneraries  and  antifeptics 
he  knows,  and  that  a  deco<5lion  of 
it  in  v/ine  flops  gangrenes  in  a 
furprifing  manner.  The  prefent 
practice  however  has  no  depen- 
dance  on  it. 

PERSICARIiE  URENTIS/.- 
lia  :  Perjicaria:  ruulvaris  acris,  Ji've 
hydropiper'ii  Rati.  Biting  arfmart, 
lakeweed,  or  water  pepper ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  ibrt  is  readily  diftinguiflia- 
ble  from  the  former,  by  its  pun- 
gent, biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  its 
virtues  are  thofe  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
kting  medicine :  in  phlegrtiatic 
habits,  it  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge,  and  has  frequently  done 
good  lervice  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints. The  frefli  leaves  nre  fome- 
limcs  applied  externally  for  c/eanf- 
ing  old  fafluious  ulcers,  and  con- 
fuming  fungous  fiefli :  for  thefe 
purpofes  they  are  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  farriers,  among 
whom  they  have  been  principally 
made  ufe  of. 

PERSICiE  MALI  Jlcres :  Per^ 
fic^  molli  carne^  ^V.  C.  B.  The 
peach  tree;  its  flowers  [£.] 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  tafte:  diftill- 
ed,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield 
©ne-fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a  whitilh  liquor,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bolduc  obferves,  communicates 
to  a  large  quantity  of  other  liquids, 
a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infuficn  in  water  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  frtfh  gather- 


proves  for  children  an  ufeful  laxa- 
tive and  anthelmiiitic:  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  are,  in  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  cflicijcious,  though 
lefs  agreeable.  The  Iruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fweet 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat, 
quenching  thirl,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX 
[L.  E.]  Peruvian  bark  ;  the  bark 
of  a  tall  flender  tree,  growing  in 
Peru.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  different  flzes,  fometimes  roll- 
ed up  into  fliort  thick  quills,  and 
fometimes  flat :  the  outflde  is 
brownifh,  and  generally  covered 
in  part  with  a  v»hitifli  mofs ;  the 
inflde  is  of  a  yellowifn,  reddifli, 
or  ruily  iron  colour.  Jt  has  a  light- 
ly aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  muily, 
yet  not  difagreeable ;  a  bitterjfh, 
aftringcnt  tafte,  which  dwells  ^cng 
upon  the  tongue,  r.ccompanied 
with  a  degree  of  aromatic  warmth. 
The  fmall,  thin,  flat  pieces  are  by 
fome  accounted  the  be;t^  by  ethers, 
the  quill  fort,  with  the  rouphefl 
coat,  efpecially  if  of  a  bright  cin- 
namon colour  on  the  inflde ; 
though  the  large  flat  pieces, 
whether  rough  or  fmooth,  of  a 
liorhter  or  darker  colour,  r.re  often 
of  equal  goodnefs.  The  beft  bark 
is  that  which  is  ftronge'l  in  fmell 
and  tafte  :  this  likewiie  proves  fri- 
able betwixt  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  feparate  into  fibres  ;  it  breaks, 
not  fliivery,  but  clofe  and  fmooth. 

The  virtues  of  this  baik,  as  a 
febrifuge,  were  difcovered  by  the 
Indians  about  th»e  year  500  :  Eu- 
rope did  not  become  acquainted 
with  it  till  1649:  nor  w.is  it  re- 
ceived into  general  praclice  till  ^c» 
ver^l  years  alter  this ;  icaie  ill  ccn- 
fequences,  enfuing  from  its  impru- 
dent ufe,  having  broueht  it  for  a 
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time  into  difreputc.     At  prefent, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  moil  effec- 
tual remedy  in  intermittent  fevers 
of  almoll  every  kind,  and  fafe  in 
all  ages  and   conlHtutions ;    pro- 
vided it  be  judicioufly  and'feafon- 
ably  adminiftercd,  and  due  regard 
be  had  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe.     The     modern     pradlice, 
previous   to   the    ufe   of  this  me- 
dicine, ufually  gives  an  emetic  at 
the  beginning  of  a  paroxyfm  :   in 
fome  cafes  a  cathartic,  and  in  ple- 
thoric habits  venaefedion,  are  pre- 
mifed  :   thefe  render  the  bark  not 
only  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  in  its  operation  : 
where  thefe  evacuations  are  neg- 
lefted,  or  not  fufficlently  plentiful, 
the   difeafe,  if  of  long   Handing, 
fcarce  yields  to  the  cortex ;   or  if 
it  appears  at  length  fubducd,  yet 
the  patient  does  not  recover  his 
.ilrength,  and  foon  fuifers  a  relapfe. 
The  ufe  of  the  bark  is  begun  at  the 
end  of  a  paroxyfm,  and  repeated, 
in  the   quantity   of  half  a   dram 
(more   or  lefs,    according   to    the 
circumftances  of  the  patient)  every 
third  or  fourth  hour  during  the  in- 
tcrmiffion :    where  the  fever  is  of 
the  bilious  kind,  and  accompanied 
v/ith  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is 
joined  :    in  all  cafes,  moderate  ex- 
ercife  generally  promotes  its  effect. 
At  firft,  it  ufually  loofens  the  bel- 
ly, and  fometimes  operates  as  if  a 
cathartic  had  been  taken  ;   and  by 
this  means  fupplies  the  omiflion  of 
evacuations  before  its  exhibition:  if 
the  purging  continues,  the   medi- 
cine does  not  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended   by  it :    in  fuch  cafe,    a 
little  opium  is  added,  which  elFec- 
-tually  fuppreffes  the  flux  :   if  after 
this  the  patient  continues  too  cof- 
tive,   rtcourfe  is  had  to  s-lvflers. 
-  The  loofenefs,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  flopt  tdo  foon  :    on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  bark  dees  not  it- 
felf  produce  this  ciled,  it  is  ncccf- 


fary,  as  Dr.  Mead  informs  us,  to 
join  to  it  a  little  rhubarb,  fo  as  to 
occafion  for  a  time   two  ftools  a 
day  ;   by  this  means  the  difeafe  is 
more  effedlually  cured,    and   lefs 
fubjeft  to  be  followed  by  a  dropfy, 
or  ill  habit  of  body  :    after  a  dram 
or  two  of  rhubarb  have  been  taken, 
it  is   to  be  difcontinued,  and   the 
bark   exhibited    by   itfelf.     After 
the  fever  has  been  removed,  the 
medicine    is    continued   for   fome 
time  longer,   to  prevent  a  relapfe  ; 
and  evacuations,  unlefs  abfolutely 
neceffary,    abftained    from.     The 
difeafe  is  neverthelefs  feldom  com- 
pletely cured  before  fome  very  con- 
fiderable  evacuation,  either  by  ftool, 
urine,  or  perfpiration,  enfues :   if 
this  does  not  fucceed  fpontaneoufly, 
cathartics,  diuretics,  or  diaphore- 
tics, are  given  in  conjunftion  with 
the  bark,  otherwife  the  patient  con- 
tinues weak,  and  without  appetite, 
till  either   the  difeafe  returns,  or 
changes  into  one  of  a  different  kind. 

In  fymptomatic  agues,  heftic, 
and  purulent  fevers,  cacochymic 
habits,  and  where  the  hypochon- 
dres  arefvvelled  and  diflended,  this 
medicine  is  improper,  and  for  the 
moft  part  prejudicial.  Its  mani- 
feft  aftringency  forbids  its  ufe  in 
obftruclions  of  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,  or  fuppreffion  of  any  critical 
evacuation  ;  until  the  obftruftiwi 
is  firft  removed,  or  the  evacuation 
had  its  due  courfe. 

In  acute,  inflammatory,  or  ma- 
lignant fevers,  the  bark  does  not 
fcem  to  have  any  good  effedt. 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  decline  of  long 
nervous  fevers,  or  after  a  remiffion, 
when  from  bad  habit,  old  age,  fa- 
tigue, or  the  like,  the  patient  is  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  the  pulfe  low, 
the  cortex  proves  a  medicine  of  ex- 
cellent fervice;  provided  that  there 
is  no  extravafation,  that  the  veffels 
remain  entire,  and  pus  is  not  al- 
ready formed. 

Peiu- 
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Peruvian  bark  has  likevvife  been     aromatic  part  of  the  bark 
found  eminently  ferviceable  in  gan-     fpirit  brings  over  nothing, 
grenes  and  mortifications,  proceed-     an  aqueous  extraft  proves  not  only 


;    pure 
Hence 


ing  either  from  an  internal  or  ex 
ternal  caufe.  In  all  the  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  it  proved  fuccefsful, 
it  occafioned  a  kind  fuppuration, 
which  degenerated  when  the  ufe 
of  the  medicine  was  difcontinued, 
and  again  turned  kindly  upon  re- 
fuming  it.  Some  have  been  hence 
induced  to  try  the  cortex  in  vari- 
olous cafes,  where  either  the  puf- 
tules  did  not  rightly  fuppurate,  or 
petechia  fhewed  a  difpofition  to  a 
gangrene  ;  and  here  likewife  it 
anfwered  expectation  :  the  empty 
veficles  filled  with  matter,  waery 
fanies  changed  into  thick  white* 
pus,  the  petechias  became  gradu- 
ally of  a  pale  colour,  and  at 
length  difappeared,  and  the  pox 
began  to  turn  fooner  than  was  ex- 
pefted.  %tt  \\\t  Edinburgh  medical  ingredient  ah'b 
^J[ays.  tindlure  \E,'\ 

The  bark  has  been  applied  like- 
wife,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  to 
the  cure  of  periodic  head-achs, 
hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  fits, 
and  other  diforders,  which  have 
regular  intermiffions.  l]y  its  af- 
tringency  and  aromatic  quality,  it 
flrengtiiens  the  whole  nervous  fy- 
ftem,  and  proves  ufeful  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  fundry 
chronical  diforders,  proceeding 
from  too  great  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
In  obftinate  uterine  fluxes,  and 
old  gleets,  bark  joined  with  cha- 
lybeates  has  notable  effeds. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark 
refide  chiefly  in  a  refinous  fgb- 
Itance,  and  hence  are  extj^afted  in 
perfedlion  by  redified  fpirit.  By 
ftrong  coClion  in  water,  the  refm 
is  melted  out,  and  mingled  with 
the  water  ;  which  whillt  hot  ap- 
pears tranfparent,  but  in  cooling, 
grows  turbid,  and  depofites  great 
part  of  the  refm  to  the  bottom. 
Water  elevates  in  diflillation  the 


lefs  in  quantity,  but  likewife  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  one  made  with 
reflified  fpirit.  Proof  fpirit  ex- 
tradls  the  virtues  of  this  druo-  in 
tolerable  perfedHon,  in  the  cold  ; 
heat  enables  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  can  retain  when  cold.  Spi- 
rit of  fal  ammoniac,  prepared  with 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  gains  very  little 
from  the  cortex^  either  with  or 
without  heat:  the  fpirit  prepared 
with  quicklime,  and  the  duiciiied 
fpirit,  in  a  few  hours  become 
llrongly  impregnated  with  its  fmell 
and  talte. 

I'he  officinal  preparations  of 
bark  are  an  extra6l  \L.  E.^^  reiin' 
\E.'\  fpirituous  tindure  \L.  E.'\ 
tindlure  in  volatile  fpirit  [Z.]  and 
compound  tindure  [£.]  It  is  an 
in    the   ftomachic 


The  fubftances  ufually  joined 
with  bark  in  prefcription  feem  cal- 
culated either  to  promote  its  effi- 
cacy, or  merely  for  reducing  it  in- 
to the  intended  form  ;  without 
much  regard  to  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  the  conveniency  of  taking  it  : 
this  is  neverthelefs  a  point  of  great 
confequence,  as  its  talle,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  neceflary,  make 
the  patient  too  frequently  ,oath  it, 
before  enough  has  been  taken  to 
produce  the  defired  effed,  \i  de- 
figned  to  be  given  in  the  folid 
form  of  a  bolus,  eleftary,  &c.  it 
fliould  be  made  up,  not,  as  is  cuf- 
tomary,  with  fyrups,  but  with  mu- 
cilages :  with  the  former,  it  flicks 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
whence  its  talle  remains  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  with  the  latter,  it 
paffes  treely,  fcarce  leaving  any 
talte  in  the  mouth.  Aroniatics  <\o 
not  prevent  the  tafte  of  the  bark 
from  difcovering  itfelf ;  extract  of 
liquorice  very  eifeclually  conceals 
O  5  it. 
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it.  The  extra£l  of  logwood  alfo, 
joined  to  that  of  bark,  and  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  mucilage,  form  a 
very  elegant  and  agreeable  com- 
pofition. 

PETASITIDIS  radix:  Pttafi^ 
iiJis  majaris  et  'vulgaris  C.  B.  But- 
terbur;   the  root  [E] 

This-  grows  wild  by  the  fides  of 
ditchfs,  and  in  meadows :  it  fends 
forth  fnort  fcaly  italks  in  the  fpring, 
bearine;  fpikes  of  purpli(h  flowers ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large,  and  holJovved  in 
about  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  a  bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  tr-iTccc-oq,  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant.  The  roots  have  a  iirong 
fmell  ;  a  bitterifli,  aromatic,  not 
very  agreeable  talle ;  they  have 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram 
or  m.ore,  as  an  aromatic,  and  like- 
wife  as  an  aperient  and  deobftnient; 
thefe  virtues,  however,  they  pofTefs 
in  fo  low  a  degree^  as  to  have  loH 
their  reputation  in  the  (hops. 

PETROLEUM  [E.]  Rock  oil. 

This  is  a  general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fponcaneoofly  exude 
from  the  earth,  or  frqm  clefcs  of 
rocks.  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  al- 
jnoil  all  couniries,  but  in  greateft 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones  : 
fome  are  met  vviih  in  different  parts 
of  England  ;  and  many  of  our 
Commo;i  bituminous  minerals,  as 
pitcoal,  &c.  afford,  on  diflilla^ 
tion,  oils  not  greatly  diAferent  from 
them. 

The  fineil  fort  of  this  commodi- 
ty comes  from  the  dutchy  of  Mo- 
dena  in  Italy,  where  three  differ- 
ent kinds  are  found  ;  the  bell  is 
almoll  as  clcar^  fluid,  and  tranfpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a  highly  pene- 
trating, vet  not  didioreeable  fmell, 
fon-.ewhat  like  that  of  reftified  oil 
pf  amber ;    the  fecond  fojt  is  of  a 
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clear  yellow  colour,  not  fo  fluid  as 
the  former,  lels  penetrating,  and 
partaking  more  of  the  oil  of  amber 
fmell :  the  third,  or  word,  is  of  a 
blackifli  red  colour,  of  a  thicker  con- 
fidence, and  more  diiagrceablc  than 
the  two  foregoing.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  Ihops ; 
the  fecond,  mixed  Vw-ith  a  little  of 
the  third,  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is 
ufually  fent  us  inftead  of  it.  Pe- 
troleum readily  catches  fire,  and, 
if  pure,  burns  entirely  away  :  di- 
ftilled,  it  becomes  .fomewhat  more 
pellucid  than  before  (a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  yellowifh  matter  remaining) 
and  lofes  greatly  of  its  natural  fmell: 
it  unites  with  the  eflential  oils  of  ve- 
getables, not  at  all  v/ith  vinous  fpi- 
rits  :  the  finer  forts  are  fo  light  as 
to  fwim  upon  the  mod  highly  redi* 
fled  fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
ly employed  as  a  medicine,  though 
if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  fhould  feem  to  de- 
icrvc  fome  notice  :  they  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine  ;  the 
virtues  of  bc^th  which  they  partici- 
pate of.  They  are  principally  re- 
commended by  authors  for  external 
purpofes,  againft  pains  and  aches, 
in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for 
preventing  chilblains.  For  thefe 
intentions,  fome  of  the  more  com- 
mon mineral  oils  have  been  made 
ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs  ;  an  oil 
extracted  from  a  kind  of  itone  coal 
has  been  cried  up  among  the  com- 
mon people,  under  the  name  of 
Britifl'i  oil,  for  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber 
added  to  the  common  expreffed 
oik. 

PETROLEUM  BARBADENSE 
[Z,.]  Barbadces  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  foregoing 
petrolea,  and  n-early  of  the  confiit- 
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ence  of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
reddilh  black  colour,  a  difacrrceable 
fmell,  lefs  pungent  than  the  other 
forts.  This  bitumen  is  found  in  fc 
veral  of  our  American  iflands,  where 
k  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
great  fervice  as  a  fudorific,  and  in 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper ;  they  likewife  ap-     ihores,  and  in  moid  (hady  places. 
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The  feeds  of  the  Macedonian  parf- 
ley  are  an  ingredient  in  mithri- 
date  and  theriaca  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  common  in  the  eledlary  of  bay- 
berries  [Z/.] 

PEUCEDANI  radix:  Peucedani 
Germanici  C.  B.  Hogs  fennel,  or 
fulphurwort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 


ply  it  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college  em- 
ploys it  as  a  menllruum  for  fulphur 
in  the  balfamum  fulphuris  Barba- 
denfey  and  direds  an  oil  to  be  di- 
llilled  from  it :  that  of  Edinburgh 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

PETROSELINI  MACEDO- 
NICI  femen :  Jpii  Macedonia  C.  B. 
Macedonian  parfley ;  the  feeds  [Z,.| 

PETROSELINI    VULGARIS 

/emen,Jh/ia,  radix  :  Apii  hortenjis  feu 
petrofelini  tvulgo  C,  B,  Common 
parfley  ;  the  roots,  leaves  [£".]  and 
feeds  [L.  E.^ 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens  ; 
the  fecond  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds 
of  both  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  made  ufe  of 
as  carminatives,  &c.  Thofe  of  the 
Macedonian  parfley  are  the  ftrong- 
cfl,  though  generally  fupplied  by 
the  other.  The  root  of  parfley  is 
one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
in  this  intention  is  fometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks  :  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occaflon  flatulencies,  and  thus, 
by  diflending  the  vifcera,  produces 
a  contrary  efl^ed  to  that  intended 
by  it:  the  tafle  of  this  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetifli,  with  a  light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavoun 


The  roots  have  a  ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell,  foraewhat  refembling 
that  of  fulphureous  folutions  ;  and 
an  undluous,  fubacrid,  bitterifli 
tafte.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
ftimulating  and  attenuating,  and 
fuppofed  to  promote  expedloration 
and  urine:  the  exprefl'ed  juice  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  as  an 
errhine  in  lethargic  diforders.  The 
prefent  praclice  pays  no  regard  to 
them  in  any  intention. 

PHU,   vide  Valeriana   syl- 

VESTRIS. 

PILOSELLA,  vide  Auricula 

MURIS. 

PIMENTA,  vide  Piper   Ja- 

MAICENSE. 

PIMPINELLiE  SANGUISOR- 
B-^E  folia  :  Pimpinella  fanguiforha 
minor  is  hirfuta  et  Ite^vis  C.  B.  Bur- 
net ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  dry  chalky 
hills :  fuch  as  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, though  preferred  by  fome, 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  wild 
fort.  The  leaves  are  mildly  aftring- 
ent,  and  have  been  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  this  intention,  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  hsemorrha^^es. 

PIMPINELLiE  SAXIFRAGE 
radix,  femen,  folia.  Burnet  faxifrage; 
the  root  [L.  E.]  leaves  and  feeds 
[£.] 

Three  forts  of  thjs  plant  are  taken 
notice  of  by  medical  writers  : 

O  4  I ,  Pirn- 
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I.  Pimpinella  faxlfraga  major, 
nmhella  ca?idida  C.  B.  This  is  the 
fpecies  celebrated  by  the  German 
writers  under  the  name  of  pimpi- 
nella alba :  it  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  our 
markets  have  been  generally  fup- 
plied  v.'ith  the  following. 

2.  Ptmpinella  faxifraga  minor 
foliii  fanguiforba    Rati,      Tragofeli- 

num  alter iim  ?najus  Tourn.  This  is 
rot  unfrequently  met  with  in  dry 
pafture  grounds. 

3.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor 
C.  B.  foliis  diffedis  Hift.  Oxon. 
This  foit  is  the  mofl:  common  in 
the  fields  about  London  :  it  grows 
taller  than  the  others,  but  the  leaves 
are  lefs. 

All  thefe  plants  icem  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  only  in  external  appearance : 
and  even  in  this,  their  difFerence  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  Linnaeus 
has  joined  them  into  one,  under 
the  general  name  of  pimpinella. 
Qur  college,  inftead  of  the  lirll, 
which  has  been  generally  under- 
ftood  as  the  officinal  fort,  allow  ei- 
ther of  the  others  (which  are  more 
common)  to  be  ufed  promifcuoufly. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
iv^iich  is  entirely  ,extra6lcd  by  rec- 
tified fpirit  :  in  diftillation,  the 
menftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root, 
united  into  a  pungent  aromatic 
j-efin.  This  root  promifes,  from 
its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  medi- 
cine of  confiderable  utility  ;  though 
little  regarded  in  common  praftice: 
the  only  officinal  compofition  in 
ivhich  it  is  an  ingredient,  is  the 
pul-vis  ari  compofiius  [L.J  Stahl, 
Hofiman,  and  other  German  phy- 
ficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
flomachic,  refolvent,  detergent,  diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  alexiphar- 
mac.      They  free  uently    gave  it. 
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and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu- 
tic   and  cutaneous  diforders,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  blood   and  juices,  tu- 
mours and  obftruftions  of  the  glands,  ^ 
and  difeafes  proceeding  from  a  de-  -1 
ficiency  of  the  fluid  fecretions  in  1) 
general.     Boerhaave  direfts  the  ufe  ■ 
of  this  medicine  in  afthmatic  and  1, 
hydropic  cafes,   where  the  ftrong-  -| 
eft   refolvents   are   indicated  :    the  -j 
form  he  prefers  is  a  watery  infu-  ' 
iion  ;    but   the   fpirituous    tindure 
poflTefles  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  pcrfedlion. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  pim- 
pinella called  nigra^  from  its  root 
being  externally  of  a  bright  black 
colour,  whilil  thofe  of  the  forego- 
ing forts  are  whitilh  :  this  is  re- 
markable for  its  yielding  an  efTen- 
tial  oil  of  a  blue  colour.  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
Swiflerland,  &c.  and  is  now  and 
then  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

PINUS  nuclei  et  rejina  :  Pinus  fa- 
ti'Vfe  C,  B.  et  Pinus  fylveftrii  C.  ^, 
Pine  tree ;  the  kernels  of  its  fruit 
or  cones,  and  its  refin  [£".] 

The  pine  tree  differs  from  the 
firs  in  having  its  leaves  ftanding  in 
pairs,  thofe  of  the  firs  being  folita- 
ry.  The  pine  abounds  with  the 
fame  kind  of  refinous  juice  as  the 
fir  trees  (fee  the  articles  Terebinthina 
and  Thus  njulgare.)  The  kernels 
have  a  very  pieafant  fweet  talle, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  with  fweet  almonds : 
they  are  confidered  rather  as  diete- 
tic than  medicinal  articles, 

PIPER  NIGRUM  {L.  E.]  Black 

pepper  ;  the  fruit  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  Java,  Malabar,  Sec.  gathered 
probably  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
exficcated  in  the  fun.  This  is  the 
only  fpice  which  we  import  dire6l- 
ly  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  all  the  o- 
thers  coming  through  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch. 

PIPER 
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PIPER  ALBUM  [L.  E.]  White    amomum  of  many  of  the  German 


pepper ;  the  fruit  of  the  black  pep- 
per plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
.  decorticated  by  maceration  in  wa- 
ter.  The  grains,    as  brought  to  us, 
,  have  fometimes  pieces  of  a  dark 
f  coloured  Ikin  Hill  upon  them. 

PIPER  LONGUM  [L.  ^.] 
Long  pepper.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
a  different  plant  growing  alfo  in 
the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  of  a  cylin- 
drical figure,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length ;  the  external  furface 
appears  compofed  of  numerous  mi- 
nute grains  difpofed  round  the  fruit 
in  a  kind  of  fpiral  diredlion. 

All  thefe  fpices  have  a  pungent 
ftnell,  and  a  very  hot  biting  tafte. 
The  long  fort,  which  is  the  hottell 
and  ftrongeil:,  is  moil  frequently 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpofes; 
the  black,  as  being  more  grateful, 
for  culinary  ones ;  the  white,  which 
is  the  weakeft  of  the  three,  is  rarely 
employed  for  either.  The  warmth 
and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  re- 
lides  chiefly  in  their  refinous  part ; 
their  aromatic  odour  in  an  effen- 
tial  oil.  The  genuine  diftilled  oil 
fmells  llrong  of  the  pepper,  but 
has  very  little  acrimony  ;  the  re- 
maining decoclion  infpilTated,  yields 
an  extra«Sl  confiderably  pungent.  A 
tindure  made  in  redified  fpirit  is 
extremely  hot  and  fiery ;  a  few 
drops  of  it  fet  the  mouth  as  it 
were  in  a  flame. 

The  white  pepper  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  philonium  and  mithridate  ; 
the  black,  in  the  pulvis  antilyflas, 
eleftary  of  bayberries,  confedio 
Paulina,  and  theriaca;  the  long,  in 
the  bitter  wine,  aromatic  tincture, 
powder  and  pills,  the  compound 
powders  of  bole  and  fcordium,  the 
confedio  Paulina,  mithridate,  and 
theriaca  [Z,.] 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE  [L.  ^.] 
Pimento,  or  Janiaica  pepper  ;  the 


writers. 

This  is  the  produce  of  our 
o\vn  plantations  ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  a  large  tree,  growing  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Jamaica,  called  by  fir  Han;,  Sloan, 
myrtus  arborea,  aroma'.ica,  foliis 
laurinis.  The  fmell  of  this  fpice 
refembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  nutmegs  :  its  talte  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  cloi'es,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  foregoing  ; 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of 
all-fpice.  The  fliopa  have  been 
for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  em- 
ploy this  aromatic  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  the  more  cofljy  fpices, 
and  from  them  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  hofpitals :  the  Lon- 
don college  have  given  it  a  place  in 
their  late  difpenfatory,  and  dired  a 
fimple  water  to  be  diililled  from  it, 
which  pofl'effes  the  flavour  of  the 
pimento  in  great  perfedion.  It 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  plea- 
fant  efl^entiai  oil,  which  finks  in 
water  :  this  oil,  recommended  in 
the  Pharmocopocia  ref<5rmata,  is 
now  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia.  Redified  fpirit  ex- 
trads  its  pungency  and  flavour,  and 
elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

PIPER   INDICUM:    Capficum 
Jiliquis   longis    propendentibus    Tourn^ 
Guinea  pepper,   or  capficum ;   the 
fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  cultivated 
in  our  gardens ;  it  ripens  its  red 
pods  in  September  or  Odober. 
The  tafte  of  capficum  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  \% 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
being  chiefly  employed  for  culinary 
purpofes  :  a  fpecies  of  it,  called 
in  the  Wefl-fndies  bird  pepper,  is 
the  bafis  of  a  powder  brought  us 
from  thence  under  the  name  of 
Cay  an  ptpper* 

PISUM : 
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PISUM :  Pifum  awenfe  Jlore  can^ 
didoy  fru5iu  rotunda  albo  C.  B.  Peas  ; 
the  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in  food, 
but  very  rarely  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

FIX  LIQUIDA  [LE.l  Tar; 
a  thick,  black,  uixftuous  fabftance  ; 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir- 
trees,  by  burning  them  with  a 
clofc  fmothering  heat.  It  differs 
from  the  native  refinous  juice  of 
the  trees  (fee  Terebinthina)  in  having 
received  a  difagreeable  impreffion 
from  the  fire,  and  containing  a 
portion  of  the  faline  and  other  juices 
united  with  the  refinous  and  oily : 
by  the  mediation  of  thefe,  a  part 
of  the  terebinthinate  oil  proves  dif- 
foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  which 
extraft  little  or  nothing  from  the 
purer  turpentines.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  the  more  foluble  parts 
of  tar,  proves,  in  confequence  of 
this  hot  pungent  oil,  warm  and  fti- 
mulating :  it  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe 
and  quickens  the  circulation  :  by 
thefe  qualities,  in  cold  languid 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  rtrengthens 
the  folids,  attenuates  vifcid  juices, 
opens  obftrudions  of  the  minuter 
vefTels,  and  promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general  ; 
whilft  in  hot  bilious  temperaments, 
it  difpofes  to  inflammation,  and 
aggravates  the  complaints  which  it 
has  been  employed  to  remove. 

FIX  ARID  A   [L.  E.-]     Dry  or 
ftone  pitch. 

This  is  the  pix  liquida  exficcated 
by  heat  :  in  this  procef?,  a  part  of 
the  acid  and  the  more  volatile  oil 
are  diffipated  along  with  the  aque- 
ous moifture  ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
du6l  proves  confidcrably  lefs  aiSlive. 
It  is  made  ufe  of  only  in  external 
applications,  as  a  warm  adhefive, 
refinous  fubftance. 

FIX  NAVALIS.   Thisisgene- 
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rally  allowed  to  be  the  fame  witl 
the  foregoing  dry  pitch  or  infpiffai 
ed  tar ;  h«nce  in  the  Edinbur 
pharmacopoeia  the  terms  fix  fid 
and  pix  navalis  are  made  fynony- 
mous.  According  to  GeofFroy,  i({i 
is  compounded  of  a  llrange  mix- 
ture  of  tallow,  and  tar,  and  pa- 
limpiffa,  and  an  artificial  black 
pitch ;  which  artificial  pitch  is  it- 
felf  compofed  of  tar  and  palimpif- 
fa  ;  and  this  palimpiffa  is  no  other 
than  an  infpiffated  tar  :  fo  that 
notwithftanding  this  fhow  of  com- 
polidon,  the  refult  is  only  a  mix- 
ture of  pitch  with  a  little  tallow. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [L.  £.] 
Burgundy  pitch.  This  is  of  a  fo-^ 
lid  conliftence,  yet  fomewhat  foft, 
of  a  rcddifh  brown  colour,  and 
more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing.  GeofFroy  re- 
lates, that  it  is  compofed  of  gallipot 
(a  folid  whitifh  refin  which  fepa- 
rates  from  fome  of  the  terebinthinep 
as  they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a  lit- 
tle of  its  diililled  oil.  Dale  informs 
us,  from  the  relation  of  a  gentle- 
man who  faw  the  preparation  of 
this  commodity  in  Saxony  (from 
whence  we  are  chiefly  fupplied  with 
it)  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon turpentine  boiled  a  little. 

All  thefe  fubftances  are  employed 
in  the  fhops  only  in  external  com- 
pofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  are  ingredients  in  fe- 
veral  plallers,  ointments,  and  ce- 
rates :  and  tar  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  ointments. 

PLANTAGINIS  LATIFOLI^E 

folia^  femen :  Common  broad-leaved 
plantane,  called  feptinewiay  from 
its  having  feven  large  nerves  or  ribs 
running  along  each  leaf;  the  nar- 
row-leaved fort  has  only  five  ribs, 
and  hence  is  named  qtdnquenernjia  : 
they  arc  both  common  in  fields, 

and 
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J  and  by^oad-fides.  The  leaves  are  is  a  (Irong  aftringent,  and  has  been 
,  lightly  aftringent,  and  the  feeds  faid  ufed,  it  is  faid  with  good  fuccefs,  in 
to  be  fo ;  and  hence  they  ftand  re-  haemorrhages,  the  fluor  albus,  femi- 
j  commended  in  haemorrhages,  and  nal  gleets,  &c.  The  tindure  is  re- 
other  cafes  where  medicines  of  this  commended  for  the  like  purpofes  ; 
i  kind  are  proper.  The  leaves bruifed  and  for  checking  immoderate  fweats 
1  a  little,  are  the  ufual  application  of  in  phthrfical  cafes,  whence  it  has 
.  the  common  people  to  fJght  flefli  been  ufually  called  tlndura  antiph" 
\  wounds.     The  Edinburgh  college  thifica.     The  internal    ufe  of  this 


metal  is  neverthelefs  full  of  danger, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ventured 
upon  unlefs  in  defperate  cafes,  af- 
ter other  medicines  have  been  em- 
ployed without  taking  effefl  :  it 
often  occalions  violent  colics ;   and 


diredls  an  extradl  to  be  made  from 
the  leaves. 

PLUMBUM  \L.  E,]  Lead. 

This  is  the  heaviell  of  the  metal^ 
except  gold  :  it  melts  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is  foon  though  it  fhoild  not  prove  immcdi- 
converted  partly  into  fume  and  ately  hurtful,  its  ill  confequcnces 
partly  into  an  a(h- coloured  calx  are  fure,  though  flow  :  tremors, 
(plumbum  i(Jlum\)  this  expofed  to  a  fpafms,  or  lingering  tabes,  too  fre- 
ilronger  iire,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  quently  follow, 
the  flame  may  play  upon  its  furface, 


becomes  firft  yellow,  and  after- 
wards of  a  deep  red,  (minium  or 
red  lead :)  if  in  this  procefs  the  fire 
be  fuddenly  raifcd  to  a  confiderable 
height,  the  calx  melts,  affumes  the 


POLII,  feu  Polii  montani  fumrnt-^ 
tales.  Foley  mountain  ;  the  tops 
{L.  £.] 

It  has  been  difputed  among  bota- 
nic writers,  what  fpecies  of  poley 


appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  ought  to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
forms  a  foft  leafy  fubflance  of  a  yel-  'I'he  London  college  allows  the  pro- 
Jowilh  or  reddifh  colour  (litharge.)     mifcuous  ufe  of  two,  the  polium  ma- 


The  proper  menllruum  of  this  me- 
tal is  aqiKifortis  :  the  vegetable  a- 
cids  likewife  diffolve  it,  but  in  very 
fmall  quantity  :  a  quart  of  diftilled 
vinegar  will  not  take  up  a  dram  ; 
expofed  to  the  fteam  of  vinegar,  it 
is  by  degrees  corroded  into  a  white 
powder  (cerujjfe)  which  is  coniider- 
ably  more  eafy  of  folution.  The 
calces  of  lead  diffolve,  by  heat,  in 
expreifed  oils  ;  theie  mixtures  are 
the  bafis  of  feveral  olhcinal  plaflers 
and  unguents.  Cryftals  of  this  me- 
tal made  with  diftilled  vinegar  (call- 
ed, from  their  fwectiih  talle,  fugar 
of  lead)  and  a  tinfture  drawn  from 
thefe  and  ereen  vitriol  are  likewife 
kept  in  the  ihops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, are  fuppofed  to  incraffate 
the  fluids,  abate  mfianimations,  and 
l-eltrain  venereal  deiires.    The  fugar 


ritimum  eredum  Monfpeliacum  C.  B, 
and  the  polium  angujiifolium  Creti- 
cum  C.  B.  The  firft  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is 
the  fort  which  the  fhops  have  been 
generally  fupplied  with.  They  have 
both  a  light  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
bitterilh  talte ;  that  brought  from- 
Crete  is  the  moft  agreeable.  They 
ftand  recommended  in  catarrhs, 
uterine  diforders,  &c.  but  at  pre- 
fent  are  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca. 

POLYGONATUM,    vide   Si- 

GILLUM   SaLOMONIS. 

POLYGONUM,   vide  Genti- 

NODIUM. 

POLYPODII  radix  :  FiUcis  ?o- 

lypodii 
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lypodti  diBa  Herm,    Polypody;  the 
root  [£".] 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant, 
growing  upon  old  walls,  the  truncs 
of  decayed  trees,  &c.  that  found 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred, 
though  not  fenfibly  different  from 
the  others.  The  roots  are  long 
and  flender,  of  a  reddifh  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  greenifh 
within,  full  of  fmall  tubercles, 
which  are  refembled  to  the  feet  of 
an  infed  ;  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant :  the  tafte  of  thefe  roots 
is  fweetifh  and  naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages ;  neverthe- 
lefs  its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  ancients  held  it 
to  be  a  powerful  purger  of  melan- 
cholic humours  ;  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eva- 
cuater  of  all  humours  in  general : 
at  length,  it  was  fuppofed  only  to 
gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  after- 
wards even  this  quality  was  denied 
it  :  fucceeding  phyficians  declared 
it  to  be  aftringent ;  of  this  number 
is  Boerhaave,  who  efteems  it  mo- 
derately ftyptic  and  antifcorbutic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  no 
direa  experience  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
employed  in  praftice  :  it  is  proba- 
ble that  (as  Juncker  fuppofes)  the 
frelli  root  may  loofen  the  belly, 
and  that  it  has  not  this  effedl  when 
dry. 

POLYTRICHUM,    vide  Tri- 

CHOMANES. 
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POPULINIGR^^,;;^;^^..    p^: 

puli  nigr^  C.  B.     The  black  popn 
lar  ;   its  buds  [E.]  *^^ 

The  black  poplar  is  a  large  tn 
growing  wild  in  watery  places ;  M 
is  eafily  raifed   and  very  quick 
growth.     The  ^  young  buds  or  rm 
dimentsof   the  leaves,    which  apis 
pear  in   the  beginning  of  fpring, 
abound  with  a   yellow,  unduous,, 
odorous  juice.     They  have  hither-^ 
to   been   employed   chiefly  in    an 
ointment,  which  received  its  name 
from  them  ;    though  they  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
other  purpofes :   a  tindure  of  them 
made    in    reaified     fpirit,    yields, 
upon   being  infpiffated,  a  fragrant 
refm   fuperior  to   many  of   thofe 
brought  from  abroad. 

PORRI  radix  :    Poi-ri   communis  \ 
capitati  C.  B.     Leeks ;    the  root. 
This  participates  of  the  virtues  off 
garlick,  from  which  it  differs  chief- 
ly in  being  much  weaker.     See  the 
article  Allium. 

VORTVLACAL  femen:  Portu-. 
lacce  hortenjis  latifolics  J.  B.  Purf- 
-lane  ;    the  feeds. 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  uies.  The  feeds 
are  ranked  among  the  lefTer  cold 
feeds,  and  have  fometrmes  been 
employed  in  emulfions,  and  the 
like,  along  with  the  others  of  that 
clafs. 

POTENTILLA,  vide  Argen- 

TINA, 


PRASICJM,  videMARRuBiuM. 
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POMPHOLYX :  a  calx,  or  flow- 
ers, of  zinc,  produced  in  the  fur- 
naces where  copper  is  made   into 
brafs  by  calamine  the  ore  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  covers 
of  the  cimcibles.  Sec.  either  in  form 
of  thin  crufls,  or  of  a  light  downy    tmd  root  [£.] 
matter,  generally  of  a  pure   white         This  is  a  low    plant,   growino- 
colour,  though   iometimes  yellow-    wild   in   woods    and    hedges     and 
iih.     See  ZiNCUM.  producing  pale   yellow  flowers  in 

the 


PRIMULA    VERIS  folia,      . 
dix  :  •  Primula  njeris  pallido  flore  hu- 
milis  Tourn.      Primrofe  j    the  herb 
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the  fpring.  The  leaves  have  an 
herbaceous  tafte.  The  roots  are 
lightly  bitter,  with  a  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour,  which  fome  re- 
femble  to  that  of  anifeeds  ;  their 
exprefled  juice,  purified  by  fettling, 
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PRUNA  DAMASCENA: 
Fru£ius  Pruni  fruliu  magnoy  dulei^ 
atro  -  aeruho  Tourn.  Damafcen« 
plums,  or  damfons.  This  is  the 
fort  called  the  great  damalk  violet 
of  Tours.     It  is  feldom  met  with 


is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  fternutatory.     dry  in  the  Ihops,  and  is  generally 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fla-     fupplied  by  the  common  prune. 


vour,  but  very  weak  :  an  infufion 
of  them  in  wine,  and  a  fpirit  di- 
ftilied  from  them,  are  employ- 
ed in  fome  places  as  cordial  and 
nervine. 

PRUNELLiE,  feu  Br-unelU  fo- 
lia :  Prunella  majoris  foliis  non  dif- 
feilis  C.  B.     Self  heal ;    the  leaves 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows and  pafture  grounds,  and 
produces  thick  fpikes  of  purplifh 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fummer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
roughifh   tafte :    and   hence  ftands 

recommended  in  haemorrhages  and  lencies.  Prunelloes  have  fcarce  any 
alvine  fluxes  :  it  has  been  princi-  laxative  quality  r  thefe  are  mild 
pally  celebrated  as  a  v^ilnerary,  grateful  refrigerants,  and  by  being 
whence  its  name ;  and  in  garga-  occafionally  kept  in  the  mouth, 
rifms  for  aphthae,  and  inflamma-  ufefully  allay  the  thirll  of  hy- 
tions  of  the  fauces.  dropic  perfons. 


The  medical  effe6ls  of  the  dam- 
fon  and  common  prunes  are,  to 
abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the 
belly ;  which  they  perform  by  lu- 
bricating the  paflTage,  and  foftening 
the  excrement.  They  are  of  confi- 
derable  fervice  in  coftivenefs,  ac- 
companied with  heat  or  irritation, 
which  the  more  ftimulating  cathar- 
tics would  tend  to  aggravate:  where 
prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fufli- 
cient,  their  efi^e£ls  may  be  promoted 
by  joining  with  them  a  little  rhu- 
barb or  the  like  :  to  which  may  be 
added  fome  carminative  ingredient, 
to  prevent  their  occafioning  flatu- 


PRUNUS  HORTENSIS.  The 
Jjlum  tree.  Three  forts  of  plums 
are  looked  upon  as  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  They  are  all  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  but  the  fliops 
arc  fupplied  with  the  fruit  mode- 
rately dried  from  abroad. 

PRUNA  BRIGNOLENSIA  : 
Pruna  ex  fa^o  rufefcentia,  mixti  fa- 
porisj  gratifjlma  C.  B.  The  Brig- 
nole  plum,  brought  from  Provence 
under  the  name  of  prunelloes  [£.] 

PRUNA  GALLICA  [L.  EA  : 
Frucius  Pruni  frudu  par-vo,  dulci^ 
atro-cteruleo  Tourn.  French  or  com- 
mon prunes  \L.  £.]  This  is  the 
plum  called  by  our  gardeners  the 
little  black  dam^fli. 


PRUNA  SILVBSTRIA :  Fruc^ 
tus  pruni  fil<vefiris  C.  B.  Sloes  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  common  black  thorn, 
or  floe  bufti  [I.  E.] 

Thefe  have  a  very  rough,  auftere 
tafte,  efpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  infpifl"ated 
to  a  proper  confiftence,  is  called 
acacia  Germanica^  and  ufually  fold 
in  the  ftiops  for  the  true  Egyptian 
acacia  :  it  is  equally  afti  ingent  with 
the  Egyptian  lort,  but  has  more  of 
a  fliarp  or  tartilh  tafte,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fweetifli  relifii  of  the 
other.  The  infpiflated  juice  is  di- 
rected as  an  officinal  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  and  a  conferve  of 
the  fruit  by  the  London. 

PSYIXn 
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PSYLLII  femen  :    Pjyllii  majoris 
ere^i  C.  B.     Fleawort ;  the  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  warmer  climates, 
and   fometimes   met   with   in   our 
gardens :   it  differs  from  the  com- 
mon plantanes  in  having  its  ftalks 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them ; 
hence  it  is  named  by  Ray,  plantago 
taulifera.      The   feeds    have    been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of 
France ;    they  are  fmall,   but  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  in  lliape  a  flea, 
whence  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
plant.     Thefe  feeds  have  a  naufe- 
ous,  mucilaginous  tafte :   boiled  in 
water,    they   yield    a   conflderable 
quantity    of    mucilage,    which    is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  emol- 
lient glyllers,  aad  the  like.     Alpi- 
pinus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyp- 
tians this  mucilage  is  given  in  ar- 
dent fevers,  and    that  it  generally 
either  loofens  the  belly  or  promotes 
fweat. 

YT k^WiQE.  radix :  Dracunculi 
fratenfis,  ferrato  folio  C.  B.  Sneeze- 
wort,  or  baftard  pellitory ;  the  root 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths  and 
in  moift  Ihady  places ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  hot  bit- 
ing tafte  :  chewed  they  occafion 
a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva ;  and 
when  powdered  and  fnufFed  up  the 
nofe,  provoke  fneezing.  Thefe  are 
the  only  intentions  to  which  they 
have  been  ufually  applied. 

PULEGII  folia  :  Pulegii  lati- 
folii  C.  B,  Mentha  aquatics  feu 
pulegii  'vulgaris  Toitrn,  Pennyroyal ; 
the  leaves  \_L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  upon 
moift  commons,  and  in  watery 
places ;  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and   riking  roots   at    the  joints. 


Our  markets  have  been  for  fomti 
time  fupplied  with  a  garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
grows  upright :    this  is  called  by 
Mr.  Dale  pulegium  ereBum, 

Pennyroyal  is  a  warm,  pungejjt 
herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
lefs  agreeable :  it  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem,  and  not  un- 
defervedly,  as  an  aperient,  and  de*  • 
obftruent,  particularly  in  hyfteric  c 
complaints,  and  fuppreflions  of  the  r 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  diftilled  water  is  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of,  or  what  is  of 
equal  eflicacy,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
Water  and  reftified  fpirit  extra^l  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion, 
and  likewife  elevate  greateft  part  of 
them  in  diftillation. 

In  the  fliops  are  kept  a  fimple 
\L.  £.]  and  fpirituous  [Z/.]  water 
and  cflential  oil  \L.  £.]  of  the 
plant :  this  herb  is  ufed  alfo  in  the 
compound  valerian  water  and  tro- 
ches of  myrrh  [£.]  and  its  fimple 
water  for  making  the  lac  ammo- 
niaci  [L.]  and  the  camphorated 
emulfion  [£.] 

PULEGII  CERVINI  folia: 
Pulegii  angujiifolii  C.  B.  Harts 
pehnyroyal ;   the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  v/ith,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  fomewhat  ftronger,  yet  rather 
more  agreeable,  than  the  foregoing, 
both  in  tafte  and  fmell. 

PULMONARI^  MACULO- 
SA folia  :  Pulmonariee  Italorum  ad 
huglofam  accedentis  J.  B.  Spotted 
lungwort,  or  fage  of  Jeruialem ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  met  with  in  gardens : 
the  leaves  are  of  a  Q-reen  colour 
fpotted  with  white ;  of  an  herba- 
ceous fomewhat  mucilaginous  tafte, 
without  any  fmsU,  They  ftand  re- 
commended 
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commended  agalnft  ulcers  of  the    not  experienced  from  it  any  pecu* 
lungs,    phthifes,    and    other    like    liar  effefts  that  could  deferve   its 
diforders :    nevcrthelefs   experience 
gives  little  countenance  to  thefe  vir- 
tues, nor  does  the  prefent  pratlice 
expert  them. 

PYRETHRI  radix:  Pyrethri 
fort  bdlidis  C.  B.  Pellitory  of 
Spain  ;    the  root  [Z.  £.] 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of 
the  warrii  climates,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  this ;  and  often 
flowers   fucceflively,    from    Chrift- 


being  continued  in  ufe,  and  both 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  now  difcarded  it. 

RAPHANI  RUSTICANI  ra- 
dix: Raphani  rujlicani  C.  B.  Cochk" 
aria  folio  culitali  Tourn,  Horfe- 
radiih  ;   the  root  [L,  E.^ 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river-fides,  and  oihcr 
moid  places ;  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,    it  is  cultivated   in 


mas  10  May  ;   the  roots  alfo  grow     gardens;   it  flowers  in   June,   but 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  which  the     rarely    perfedls    its    feeds    in    this 


(hops    are    ufually   fupplied    with 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfible 
fmell  ;  its  tafte  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum 
or  dracunculus :  the  juic-e  expref- 
fed  from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony, 
nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent 
when  frefti  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.  Water,  aflifted  by  heat, 
extrads  fome  ihare  of  its  talte,  rec- 
tified fpirit  the  whole ;  neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyre- 
thrum  in  the  prefent  pradlice  is  as  a 
mafticatory,  for  promoting  the  fa- 
lival  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid 
humours  from  the  head  and  neigh- 
bouring parts  :  by  this  means  it 
often  relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome 
kinds  of  pains  of  the  head,  and 
lethargic  complaints. 

QUERCUS  cortex  :  ^erais  cum 
Ungis  pediculis  C.  B,  Oak  tree ; 
the  bark  [E.] 

This  bark  is  a  flrong  aflringent ; 
and  hence  ftands  recommended  in 
hsemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and 
other  praeternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions. 

RANARUM  SPERMA.  Frogs 
fpawn.  This  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  cooler  for  external 
pwpofes  ;    but   praftitioners   have 


country.  Horferadifti  root  has  a 
quick  pungent  fniell,  and  a  pene- 
trating acrid  taflej  it  nevcrthelefs 
contains  in  certain  veflels  a  fweet 
juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  up- 
on the  furface.  By  drying,  it 
lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming 
firft  fweetilh,  and  afterwards  almolt 
infipid  :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
covered  with  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  medical  efFeds  of  this  root 
are  to  ftimulate  the  folids,  attenu- 
ate the  juices,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions :  it  feems  to  extend 
its  apftion  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  affe(5t  the  minuted  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  good  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  fcurvies  and  other 
chronic  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  juices,  or  obflruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  du6ls.  Sy- 
denham recommends  it  likewife  in 
dropfies,  particularly  thofe  which 
fometimes  follow  intermittent  fe- 
vers. Both  water  and  rediiied  fpi- 
rit extradl  the  virtues  of  this  root 
by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in 
diflillation  :  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  eflential  oil  arifes,  po/Tefs- 
ing  the  whole  tafte  and  pungency 
of  the  horferadifh.  The  college 
have  given  us  a  very  elegant  com- 
pound water,  which  takes  its  name 
from  this  root. 

RAPl 
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RAPI  radix,  femen :  Rapt  fati'vi 
rotundiC.B.  Turneps;  the  roots 
and  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  roots  are  accounted  a 
wholefome  aperient  food  :  the  li- 
quor prefled  out  from  them  after 
boiling  has  been  fometimes  ufed 
medicinally  as  a  deobflruent  and 
diuretic.  The  feeds  are  flight!/ 
pungent. 

REALGAR,  a  foffil  compofed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide  Arse- 
nicum. 

REGINA  PRATI,    vide  Ul- 

MARIA. 

RHABARBARUM  [Z.  E.'\ 
Rhubarb ;  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the 
dock  kind,  which  grows  fpontane- 
oufly  in  China,  apd  endures  the 
colds  of  our  own  climate.  Two 
forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in 
the  fhops.  The  firfl  is  imported 
from  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  in  round- 
5fh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of 
each  ;  they  are  externally  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  on  cutting  ap- 
pear variegated  with  lively  reddifli 
itreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs 
efteemed,  comes  immediately  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  in  longifh  pieces, 
harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firft  fort, 
unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to 
grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten ;  the 
fecond  is  lefs  fubjed  to  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
duftrious  artills  are  faid  to  fill  up 
the  worm  holes  with  certain  mix- 
tures, and  to  colour  the  outfide  of 
the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fome- 
times with  cheaper  materials :  this 
is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effec- 
tually to  impo(e  upon  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  pitce.  I'he  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty ;  that  it  be  ea- 
fily  pulverablc,  and  appear,  when 
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powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
colour;  that  upon  being  chewed, 
it  imparts  to  the  fpittle  «  fafFron  i 
tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or  : 
mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  Its  • 
tafte  is  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  and  ! 
fomewhat  aflringent ;  the  fmell  ' 
lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given 
with  fafety  even  to  pregnant  wo- 
men and  children.  Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  aflringent  one,  by  which  it 
flrengthens  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  intellines,  and  proves  ufeful  in 
diarrhoeas  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhu- 
barb in  fubflance  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
tindures  purge  more  than  the  fpi- 
rituous  ones ;  whilfl  the  latter  con- 
tain in  greater  perfedlion  the  aro- 
matic, aflringent,  and  corroborating 
virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The  dofe, 
when  intended  as  a  purgative,  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eafl-India  fort,  though  this  lafl  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  leafl  equal  to 
the  other ;  it  is  manifellly  more 
aflringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tindlures 
drawn  from  both  with  re6lified 
fpirit,  iiave  nearly  the  fame  talle  : 
on  dillilling  off  the  menflruum,  the 
extract  left  from  the  tindture  of  the 
Eafl-India  rhubarb  proved  confider- 
ably  the  flrongefl.  They  are  both 
the  produce  of  the  fame  climate, 
and  probably  the  roots  of  the  fame 
plant  taken  up  at  different  feafons, 
or  cufed  in  a  different  manner. 

The  officinal  preparanons  of  this 
drug  are,  roafled  rhubarb  [Z.]  a 
watejy  infufion  [£.]  and  vinous 
and  fpirituous  tindures  [L.  E.']  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  fundry  coropoii- 

irons". 
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tions,  as  the  fyrup  of  fena  and 
rhubarb,  dyfenteric  eledary,  fto- 
machic  pills  [£.]  ecphradic  pills 
[L.]  &c. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS, 
vide  Spina  Cervina. 

RHAPONTICI  radix:  Ma^ 
harbari  Diofcoridis  et  antiqtiorum 
Tourn.  Rhapontic  ;  the  root  of  a 
large  roundifli-leaved  dock,  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope 
in  Thrace,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe,  about  the 
year  1610,  by  Alpinus  :  it  bears 
the  hardert  winters  of  this  climate, 
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ry  pleafant,  and  aln^oft  univerfal- 
ly  admired ;  its  tafle  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid.  In  diftillation  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whole  flavour  ex- 
actly refembles  that  of  the  rofes. 
This  oil,  and  the  dillilled  water, 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cor- 
dials :  Hoffman  ftrongly  recom- 
mends them  as  of  fingular  efhcacy 
for  raifmg  the  llrength,  cheaving 
and  recruiting  the  fpirits,  and  al- 
laying pain  ;  which  they  perform 
without  railing  any  heat  in  the  con- 
ftitution,  rather  abating  it  when  in- 
ordinate. Damnflc  rofes,  befides 
their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 


and  is  not  unfrequent  in  our  botanic     refides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have 
gardens.     The  root  of  this  plant     a  mildly  purgative  one,  which  re- 


(which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  rhubarb  of  the  ancients)  is 
by  fome  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  confiderably 
different  both  in-  appearance  and 
quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
dufky  colour  on  the  furface,  of 
a  loofe  fpongy  texture  ;  confider- 
ably more  aftringent,  but  lefs  pur- 
gative, than  rhubarb  ;  in  this  laft 
intention,  two  or  three  drams  are 
required  for  a  dofe. 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 
Sumach. 

RIBESIA  :  fruaus  Ribei  'vul- 
garis fru^H  rubra  Rail.  Red  cur- 
rant bufh  ;  the  berries  [£.] 

Thefe  have  a  cool,  acidulous, 
fweet  tafte,  fufficiently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  Itomach. 
The 'College  of  B^dinburgh  directs 
a  gelly  to  be  made  from  them  with 
fugar ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  ra- 
ther looked  upon  as  a  dietetic  than 
a  medicinal  article. 

ROSA  DAMASCENA  :    Rcfa 
purpurea  C.  B.     The  damaik   rofe 

This  elegant  Hower  is  common 
in  our  gardens.     Its  fmell   i^  ve- 


mams  entire  \\\  the  decoftlon  left 
after  the  diftill:  'yi :  this,  with  si 
proper  quantity  di  lugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup,  vi'hich  has 
long  kept  its  place  in  the  (hops. 
The.  other  officinal  preparations  .of 
this  flower,  are  a  folutive  honey, 
and  the  diftilled  water,  which  lafl 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  muik -julep, 
the  confedion  of  kermes,  and  fa- 
p6naccous  lotion,  and  is  ufcd  alfo 
in  making  the  fimple  ointment 
called  pomatum  [L.] 

ROSA  RUBRA  :  Rofa  rubra 
multiplex  C.  B.    The  red  rofe  [L.£.] 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort; 
and,  infteadof  its  purgative  quality, 
a  mild  gratefully  allringent  one,  ef- 
pecially  before  the  flower  has  Open- 
ed :  this  is  confiderably  improved 
by  hafty  exficcation  ;  but  both  the 
ailringency  and  colour  are  im- 
paired by  flow  drying.  In  the 
fnops  are  prepared  a  conferve,  ho- 
ney, tindlure,  troches  [1.]  vine- 
gar and  fyrup  [J?.]  of  this  flower : 
it  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the  com- 
pound  powder  of  fcordium,  the 
troches  of  japan  earth,  mithridate 
and  theriaca  \L  ] 

P  RORIS- 
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RORISMARINI  fummitates,   et 
jiores  anthos  di6li  :   Rorifmarini  hor- 
teri/is  angujiiore  folio    C.  B.     Rofe- 
mary  ;  the  tops  and  flowers  [E] 

This  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance upon  dry  gravelly  grounds  ; 
in  the  like  foils,  it  thrives  beft  with 
us,  and  likewife  proves  ftronger 
in  fmell,  than  when  produced  in 
moifl  rich  ones  :  this  obfervation 
obtains  in  almoft  all  the  aromatic 
plants. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  taile, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  : 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
llrongeft  ;  next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower  ;  the  flowers  themfelves 
are  confiderably  the  weakeft,  but 
moft    pleafant.      Aqueous    liquors 
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fam,  faponaceous  balfam,  and  nerve  { 
ointment  [£.] 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM  ;  ra^ 
dix  Rubles  tin5lorum  Jati^v^^  C.  B. 
Madder  ;   the  root  \L.  ^.] 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  tor  medicinal  purpofes  :  it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  lit- 
tle or  no  fmell ;  a  fweetifli  tafte, 
mixed  with  a  little  bitternefs.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  are  thofe  of 
a  detergent  and  aperient,  whence 
it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among 
the  opening  roots,  and  recommend- 
ed in  ob(lru6lions  of  the  vifcera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  co- 
agulations of  the  blood  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  be- 


extradl  great  fliare  of  the  virtues  of    ginning  dropfies.     It  is  an 


rofemary  leaves  by  infuflon,  and 
elevate  them  in  diltillation  ;  along 
with  the  water  arifes  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  efl"cntial  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  ftrong  penetrating  fmell. 
Pure  fpirit  extrafts  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very 
little  of  it  in  diflillation  ;  hence  the 
reflnous  mafs,  left  upon  abilracling 
the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic, very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
of  rofemary  give  over  great  part  of 
their  flavour  in  diflillation  with  pure 
ipirit;  by  watery  liquors,  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured;  by  beat- 
ing, dellroyed.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  rofemary  are  an  eflen- 
tial  oil  from  the  leaves  [L.]  or  from 
the  herb  in  flower  [£.]  a  conferve 
of  the  flowers  \L.  £.]  and  a  fpirit, 
called  Hungary  water,  from  the  flow- 
ery tops  \L.  J?  ]  The  tops  are  ufed 
alfo  in  the  compound  fpirit  of  la- 
vender \L,  E.'\  cordial  confedion 
[Z-.]  and  cephalic  tinfture  [/;'.]  and 


the  elTcntial  oil  in  the  cephalic  bal-    the  fruit  \L.'\ 


dient  in  the  ideric  decodion  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root, 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  we  have 
an  account  of  its  producing  a  like 
efi^edl  upon  the  bones  of  ianimals 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food : 
ail  the  bones,  particularly  the  more 
folid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red,  but  neither  the  flefliy  or  car- 
tilaginous parts  fufi^ered  any  alte- 
ration :  fome  of  thefe  bones  mace- 
rated in  water  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  fteeped  and 
boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loil  none 
of  their  colour,  nor  communicated 
any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This 
root  appears  therefore  to  be  pof- 
fefied  of  great  fubtility  of  parts, 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem  to 
defer ve  inquiry. 

RUBI  \V>Bl  fruaus  :   Ruhi  id^ 
fpinojl  C.  B.     The  rafpbcrry  bulh  ; 


This 
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This  fhrub  is  common  in  our 
gardens ;  and  has  like  wife,  in  fome 
;  parts  of  England,  been  foUhd  wild  : 
;it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a 
pleafant  fweet  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiarly  grateful  flavour  ; 
on  account  of  which  they  are  chiefly 
valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  thirft,  abate 
heat,  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions. 
An  agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  from 
the  juice,  is  direfted  to  be  kept  in 
the  Ihops. 

RUBI  VULGARIS  folia,  fruc- 
tus :  Ruhi  vulgaris  Ji've  rubi  fruSiu 
nigra  C.  B,  The  bramble,  or  black- 
berry bufti  ;    its  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  ihrub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a  faint  tafte  without 
any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour  of 
the  foregoing :  the  leaves  are  fome- 
what  aftringent. 

RUSCr,  Ji've  Brufci  radix:  Ru/ci 
myrtifolit  aculeati  Tourn.  Butchers- 
broom,    or  knee-holly  5    the  root 


'% 


'his  is  a  fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fweetifli  talle, 
which  is  followed  by  a  bitterifli 
one :"  it  is  one  of  the  five  aperi- 
ent roots ;  and  in  this  intention  is 
fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet  drinks,  for  open- 
ing flight  obftruftions  of  the  vifce- 
ra, purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

KUTJE  /olia,  femen:  Rut<e  hor- 
tenjis  latifolite  C.  B,  Broad-leaved 
rue;  the  leaves  [i.  £.]  and  feeds 
[£.] 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
met  with  in  gardens,  wher^  it  flow- 
ers in  June,  and  holds  its  green 
leaves  all  the  winter  :  we  frequently 
find  in  the  markets  a  narrow-leaved 


fort,  which  is  cultivated  by  fome 
in  preference  to  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leaves  appearing  va- 
riegated during  the  winter^  with 
white  flreaks. 

Rue  has  a  ftrorig  ungrateful  fmell^ 
and  a  bitterifh,  penetrating  tafle ; 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  a?  to  in- 
flame and  blifter  the  fiiin,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
ftimulating,  attenuating  and  deterg- 
ent ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  they  quicken  the  circula- 
tion, diflblve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obftrudlions  of  the  excretory  glands, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  writers  on  the  materia  medica 
in  general;  have  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its 
praifes,  particularly  of  the  eflential 
oil,  and  the  diflilled  water  cohobat- 
ed  or  re-di(lilled  feveral  times  from 
freih  parcels  of  the  herb  :  after 
fomewhat  extravagantly  conimend- 
ing  other  waters  prepared  in  this 
manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greateft  com- 
mendations he  can  bellow  upon  it 
fall  fliort  of  its  merit :  "  What  me- 
dicine (fays  he)  can  be  mere  eflica-  ^ 
cious  for  promoting  fvveat  and  per- 
fpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the  hy- 
fleric  paflion,  and  of  epileflles,  and 
for  expelling  poifcn  ? "  Whatever  ' 
fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  twd 
laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its 
ufe  in  the  others :  the  cohobated 
water,  however,  is  not  the  moft 
efficacious  preparation  of  it.  (See 
Part  III.  chap,  v.)  An  extrad  made 
by  rectified  fpirit,  contains,  in  a 
frnall  compafs,  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  rue ;  this  mendruuin  taking 
up  by  infufion  <<,ll  the  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating 
nothing  in  diftillation.  With  wa- 
ter, its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth 
arife ;    the  bitternefs,  and  a  confi- 
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derable  fhare  of  the  pungency  re- 
maining behind, 

A  watery  extrad  [£.]  efTential 
oil  [Z,.  £.]  and  conferve  [Z-.]  of 
rue  are  kept  in  the  Ihops.  This 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  eledary  of  bayherri^s,  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [L.] 

SABINiE  folia  feu  fummitates : 
Sabince  folio  tamarifci  Diofcoridis 
C.  B.     S^vin  'j   the  leaves  or  tops 

[i.  £.] 

This     is    an 
clothed     with 
prickly  leaves  ; 


evergreen 


fhrub, 
fmall,  fomewhat 
it  does  not  pro- 
duce fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
has  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  have  a  bitter,  acrid,  bit- 
ing tafte ;  and  a  ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell  :     diftilled  with   water. 


Part  1] 

SACCHARUM     RUBRUMI 
Brown  or  unrefined  fugar  [L.  E.i 

SACCHARUM     CANDUM 
Sugar-candy  [E.] 

Sugar  is  the  eflential  fait  of  thi 
arundo    faccharfera,     a     beautifu 
large  cane   growing   fpontaneoufl^ 
in  the  Eaft-Jndies,  and  fome  of  th 
warmer  parts  of  the  Weft,  and  cul 
tivated   in    great   quantity   in  ou 
American    plantations.     The    ex- 
prefled  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarifiec 
with   the   addition   of  lime   watei 
(without  which  it  does  not  affumt 
the  form  of  a  true  fugar)  and  boilec 
down  to  a  due  confidence ;   when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  the' 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  thei 
grolTer  unftuous  matter,  called  trca^ 
cle,  or  melafies.     This,  as  yet  im-r 
pure  or  brown  fugar,  is  farther  pu- 


they  yield  an  effential  oil,  in  larger     rified,  in  conical  moulds,  by  fpread- 
quantity  (as  Hoffman  obferves)  than     ing  moift  clay  on  the  upper  broad 


any   other*  known    vegetable,    the 
turpentine  tree  alone  excepted. 

Savin  is  a  warm  irritating  aperi- 
ent medicine,  capable  of  promot- 
ing fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glan-     clayed  fugar,  imported  from  Arae- 
dular  fecretions.     The  diftilled  oil      *-       *     '  "  i-- -  • « 

is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  em- 
menagogues ;  and  is  found  of  eood 


furface :  the  watery  moifture,  flovvlj 
percolating  through  the  mafs,  carrie>' 
with  it  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  treacly  matter.  This 


fervice  in  obftrudlions  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  other  vifcera,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the 
veftels,  or  a  cold  fluggifii  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  juices. 

The  eflential  oil  [£.  £.]  and  a 
watery  extraft  [Z..]  of  favin  are 
kept  in  the  fhops :  the  leaves  them- 
felves  are  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound valerian  water  [£.]  ;  the  ex- 
trail  in  the  compound  elixir  of 
myrrh  [Z^.]  5  and  the  efTential  oil  in 
the  troches  of  myrrh  [£,] 

SACCHARUM  ALBUM,  White 
or  refined  fugar  [i?.] 

SACCHARUM  PURISSIMUM. 
Double-refined  fugar  [L.] 

3 


rica,  IS  by  our  refiners  diflblvct}< 
in  water,  the  folution  clarified  ty 
boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and 
defpumation,  and  after  due  evapo- 
ration poured  into  moulds :  as  foon 
as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  drained  off,  the  furface 
is  covered  with  moift  clay  as  be- 
fore. The  fugar,  thus  once  re- 
fined, by  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  beconx:s  the  double-refined 
fugar  of  the  ihops.  The  candy,  or 
cryftals,  are  prepared  by  boiling 
down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch,  and  then  removing  them 
into  a  hot  room  ;  with  fticks  itt 
acrofs  the  veffel  for  the  fugar  to 
Ihoot  upon  :  thefe  cryftals  prove 
of  a  white  or  brown  colour,  ac- 
cording as  the  fugar  wac  pare  or 
impure. 

The 


Part  ir. 
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The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a  fweet, 
are  fufficiently  well  known.  The 
[impure  forts  contain  an  unduous, 
tor  oily  matter,  in  confequence  of 
iwhich  they  prove  emollient  and 
laxative.  The  cryftals  are  moft 
difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are 
[propereft  where  this  foft  lubricating 
fweet  is  wanted  to  diflblve  flowly 
jin  the  mouth. 

\  SAGAPENUM  [L.  E.]  a  con- 
Icrete  juice  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, either  in  diftinfl  tears,  or  run 
together  in  large  maffes.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  yellowifh  colour,  inter- 
nally fomewhat  paler,  and  clear 
like  horn,  grows  fofc  upon  being 
"handled,  and  flicks  to  the  fingers ; 
■its  tafte  is  hot  and  biting  ;  the  fmell 
difagreeable,  by  fome  refembled 
I  to  that  of  a  leek,  by  others  to  a 
[mixture  of  afafetida  and  galbanum. 
Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
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college    of 


pharmacopoeia.  The 
Edinburgh  has  no  where  employed 
either  this  gum  or  opoponax,  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum. 

SAGO  [E]  This  is  the  pro- 
duce of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  palmam  referem  arbor 
farinifera.  The  medullary  part 
of  the  tree  is  beaten  with  water, 
and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
ufed  by  the  Indians  as  bread  : 
thefe  reduced  into  granules,  and 
dried,  are  the  fago  brought  to  us. 
It  is  moderately  nutritious,  though 
not  perhaps  fuperior  to  our  own 
grain. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS.   Sal  am. 
moniac  [i.  £.] 

This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow  dung; 


I  and    deobftruent  ;     and   frequent-     It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in 
^ly   prefcribed   either  alone,    or  in     ' 
|Conjunftion  with  ammoniacum,  or 

galbanum,  for  opening  obftruc- 
itions  of   the  vifcera,    and  in  hy- 

ilcrical    diforders     arifing   from   a 

deficiency  of  the  menftrual  purga- 
tions.     It    likewife    deterges    the 

pulmonary  veffels,   and   proves   of 

confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
;  of  afthmas,  where  the  lungs  are 
!  opprefied  by  vifcid  phlegm.     It  is 

moft  commodioufly   given  in    the 

form  of  pills ;   from  two  or  three 

grains   to   half   a   dram,    may  be 

given  every  night  or  oftener,  and 

continued   for  fome  time.     When 

fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  druggifts 

ufually  fupply   its   place  with  the 

larger  and  darker  coloured  mafles 

of  bdellium,   broken  into  pieces ; 

which  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed 

fron^  it. 
Sagapenum  is  an  ingredient  in  the 

compound  powder  of  myrrh^gum- 

pills,    eledlary  of  bay-berries,  mi- 

thridate  and  theriaca  of  the  London 


large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  concave  on  the  other ; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves : 
on  breaking,  they  appear  compofed 
of  needles,  or  ftriae,  running  tranH- 
verfely.  The  beft  are  almoft  tranf- 
parent,  colourlefs,  and  free  from 
any  vifible  impurities  :  thofe  moft 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a  grey 
yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  fometimes  black,  according  as 
the  matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure. 
The  tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  fharp 
and  penetrating.  It  difTolves  in 
twice  its  weight,  or  a  little  lefs,  of 
water  ;  and  upon  evaporating  a 
part  of  the  menftruum,  concretes 
again  into  long  fliining  fpicula,  or 
thin  fibrous  plates,  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  compofed  of  ma- 
rine acid,  united  with  a  volatile  al- 
kali. If  mingled  with  fixt  falts,  or 
abforberit  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  volatile  fait  fubiimes,  the  acid 

P  3  remaining 
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ieniiinlng  united  with  the  inter- 
:tpedium  ;  if  treated  in  the  fame 
inanncr  with  quicklime,  an  ex- 
ceeding penetrating  volatile  fpirit 
arifes,  but  no  folid  fait  is  obtained. 
jExpofed  alone  to  a  confiderable 
heat,  it  fublimes  entire,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  former  pro- 
perties :  ground  with  certain  me- 
tallic fubftances,  it  elevates  fome 
part  of  them  along  with  itfelf,  and 
concretes  v/ith  the  remainder  into  a 
mafs,  v/hich  readily  flows  into  a 
liquor  in  a  moiil  air  ;  this  appears 
in  moll  refpe>5ls  fimilar  to  a  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  the  metal  made  di- 
redly  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a  perfectly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphprefis,  qr  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  .according  to  certain  cir- 
cumllances  in  the  conftitution,  br 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during 
the  operation,  li  a  dram  of  the 
i[alt  be  taken,  dilTolved  in  water, 
and   the    patient    kept    warm,    it 

fenerally  proves  fudorific  ;  by  mo- 
erate  exercife,  or  walking  in 
the  open  air,  its  adion  is  deter* 
mined  to  the  kidneys  ;  a  large 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a  Hill  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as 
an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a  great  fecret  in 
the  cure  of  ^  intermittents.  It  is 
undoubtedly  :i  powerful  aperient, 
and  feems  to  pafs  into  the  minutelt 
vefTels ;  and  as  fuch  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  of  fervice,  either  alone, 
or  joined  with  bitters,  or  the  bark, 
V/here  the  latter  would  by  itfelf 
produce  dangerous  obftrudions,  or 
aggravate  thofe  already  formed. 
This  fait  is  fometimes  employed 
externally  as  an  antifeptic,  and  in 
lotions  and  fomentations,  for  cede- 
matoiis  tumours :  as  alio  in  garga- 
rifms  for  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
iAij  and  iiqr  attenuating  and  dif- 


folving  thick  vifcid  mucus.  It  I 
an  ingredient  in  the  difcutient  cai 
taplafm  of  the  Edinburgh  phaij 
macopceia. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  AMA'' 
RUS  [Z,.  E.]  The  bitter  purgin; 
fait ;  extraded  from  the  bitter  li 
quor  remaining  after  the  cryftal: 
lization  of  common  fait  from  fail' 
water.  It  was  firft  prepared  as  j 
cheap  fubflitute  to  the  fait  of  the 
Epfom,  and  other  purging  mineral 
waters,  from  which  it  does  noi 
conliderably  diiFer,  either  in  fen- 
fible  qualities,  or  medical  effefts. 
We  ufually  meet  with  it  in  minute 
cryftals,  of  a  fnowy  appearance; 
diffolved  in  water,  and  cryftallized 
afrefh,  it  concrqtes,  if  properly 
managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
reftangular  prifmatic  figure,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  artificial  ca- 
thartic fait  of  Glauber,  to  which 
they  are  fometimes  fubllituted  in 
the  fliopp. 

All  thefe  falts  have  a  penetrating 
bitterifh  talle  :  they  diflblve  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water  :  in 
a  moderate  heat,  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  blillers,  and  foon  change 
into  a  white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight : 
this  calx  tafles  bitterer  than  the  falts 
did  at  firft,  and  almoft  totally  dif- 
folves  again  in  water.  The  acid 
of  thefc  falts  is  chiefly  the  vitriolic : 
the  bafis  of  the  natural  is  a  fine  ab- 
forbent  earth  ;  of  the  artificial,  an 
alkaline  fair,  the  fame  with  the  ba- 
fjs  of  (tA  fait.  Hence,  upon  add- 
ing- alkaline  falts  to  a  folution  of 
the  falts  of  Glauber,  no  change 
enfues ;  vvhilft  the  falts  obtained 
from  the  purging  waters,  or  the 
bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and'de-'' 
pofite  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fait- 
being  taken  up  in  its  place. 

The  fal  catharticus  is  a  mild  and 
gentle   purgative,     operating  with 
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fufticient  efficacy,  and  in  general     Poland ;   fome  is  likewife  found 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occa-     in  England,  particularly  in  Che- 


iioning    any   gripes,    ficknefs,  or 

the  other  inconv^niencies  which 
^purgatives  of  the  reiinous  kind  are 
I  too  o^ten  accompanied  with.  Six 
jor  eight  drams  may  be  difiblved  for 
I  a  dole  in  a  proper  quantity  of  com- 
■mon  water;  or  four,  five,  or  more, 
4n  a  pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging 

waters.  Thefe  liquors  may  like- 
' wife  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 

evacuation  by  the  other  emunclo- 
■ries;  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 

they  increafe  pcrfpiration  ;  by  mo-     fprings.      Sea 

derate  exercife  in  a  cool   air,  the     one-fittieth   to 

urinary  difcharge. 


•  SAL  COMMUNE.  Common, 
or  alimentary  fait.     This  is  a  neu- 

>  tral  fait,  differing  from  mod  others 

\  in  occafioning  drought  when  fwal- 

j  lowed.  It  diflblves  in  fomewhat 
lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 

Kvater ;  the  folution  flowly  evapo- 

i  rated,  and  fet  to  jfhoot,  affords  cu- 
ll bical  cryftals,  which  unite  together 

i  iuto  the   form  of  hollow  truncated 

i  pyramids.     Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 

i  crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre- 

:  pitates  as  it  is  called ;  foon  after 
it  melts,  and  appears  fluid'  as 
water.  A  fmall  quantity  of  this 
fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en- 
ables it  to  diffolve  gold,  but  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  difiblving  filver :  if 

a  folution  of  filver  be  poured  into     liquor,  which,  upon  removing  the 
liquors,  containing  even  a  minute     fie,  foon  begins  to  ihoot,  and  run 


Ihire.  It  is  for  the  mofl  part  ve- 
ry hard,  fome  times  of  an  opake 
fnowy  whitenefs,  fometimes  of  a 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
colours.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
feflly  tranfparent  and  colourlef^ ; 
the  other  forts  are  purified  by 
folution  in  water  and  cryllalliza- 
tion,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal  fnar inns  [L.EJ]  The  fait 
extraded  from  fea  water  and  faline 
waters  yield  from 
one-thirtieih  their 
weight  of  pure  fait :  feveral  fprings 
jiiford  much  larger  quantities ;  the 
celebrated  ones  of  our  own  coun- 
try at  Nantwych,  Northwich,  and 
Droitvvich,  yield  (according  to  Dr. 
Brownrigg)  from  onc-fixth  to 
fomev^hat  more  than  one-third. 
There  are  two  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  common  fait  from  thefe 
natural  folutions  of  it :  the  one,  a 
hafty  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  till  the  fah  begins  to  concrete, 
and  fall  in  trains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporating  pan,  from,  whence 
it  is  raked  out,  and  fet  in  proper 
veffels  to  drain  from  the  brine  or 
bittern :  the  other,  a  more  fiow 
and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a  ialine 
cruft    forms   on   the    top    of  the 


portion  of  common  fait,  the  whole 
immediately  grows  tuibid  and 
white;  this  phasnomenon  is  owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a 
folid  form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  difiblved  in  the  waters 
of  the  fea  or  faline  fprings. 

I.  Sal  gemma;  [Z,.  E!\  B-Ock 
fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  greateft 
plenty  in  certain  deep  mines,  of 
prodigous  extent,  near  Cracow  in 


into  cryflals  of  a  cubical  fi.gure. 
In  the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
procefTes  are  effed;cu  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  The  falts  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  confiderably  :  that 
got  by  a  hall:y  evaporation  is  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a  moift  air,  and 
run  per  deliquium :  an  inconve- 
nience vyhich  the  cryilaliized  fait 
is  not  fubjed  to :  this  iafl;  is  like- 
wife  found  better  for  the  preferv- 
ing  of  meat,  and  iundry  other 
purpofes. 
P  4  Coan^ 
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Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digeftion :  in  large  dofes,  as 
half  an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
operation  of  emetics,  and  make 
them  run  ofr*  by  flool ;  and  as  a 
^imulus  in  glyfters. 

SALVI-^  fciia  :  Salvia  ma- 
joris  C»  B.  Common  fage  (the 
green  and  red  forts) ;  the  leaves 
[i.  E.] 

SALVIA  hortenjis  m'tnorh  folia, 
Jummitates  :  Salvia  mincris  auritce  et 
non  aurita  C.  B.  Small  fage  or  fage 
of  virtue  ;  the  leaves  and  tops  [£.] 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
June  :  the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves ;  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both  :  the  fmall  fort  is  a  diftind 
fpecies ;  its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a' 
whitilh  colour,  and  never  red ; 
moll  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  flandir.g  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  arpmatics,  ac- 
companied with  a  light  degree  of 
ailringency  and  bitternefs :  the 
fmall  fort  is  the  ftrongeft,  the  large 
moft  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup- 
pofed  falutary  qualities,  (Salvia 
fal'vatrix,  naturae  coticiliatrix — Cur 
moriatur  homo,  cut  falnjia  crefcit  in 
korto,  iffc)  Its  real  effedts  are, 
to  moderately  warm  and  ftrengthen 
the  veflels;  and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite and  proves  ferviceable  in  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyilem. 
rrhe  beft  preparation  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  an  infufion  of  the  dry 
leaves,  drank  as  tea;  or  a  tinclure, 
or   extrafi:,    made   with   rei\i^ed 


fpirit,  taken  in  proper  dofes ;  thefe  - 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  theJj 
fage;  the  dilHlled  water  and elfen- 
tial  oil,  only  its  warmth  and  aro- 
matic quality,  without  any  thing 
of  its  roughnefs  or  bitterifhnefs. 
Aqueous  infufions  of  the  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon 
juice,  prove  an  ufeful  diluting 
drink  in  febrile  diforders,  of  an 
elegant  colour,  and  fufhciently 
acceptable  to  the  palate. 

SALVIA  SYLVESTRIS  folia: 
Scorodotidis  finje  fcordii  foliis  fal'via 
J.  B.     Wood  fage  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.     In  fmell,  talle,  and  me- 
dical virtues,  it   comes  nearer  to 
fcordium  than  fage  :   it  is  lefs  dif«»  • 
agreeable   than    the   former,    but  ' 
more  fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCI  folia,  fores,  hacca, 
cortex :     Sambuci  fruciu  in  umhella 
nigra  C.  B.     Common  black-ber- 
ried elder ;  the  leaves,  bark   [E,\  \ 
flowers,  and  berries  [Z^.  £.] 

This  is  a  large  Ihrub,  frequent 
in  hedges ;  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruits  in  September. 
The  inner  green  bark  o^  its  trunk 
is  gently  cathartic:  an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine,  or  the  expreffed  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  modcr 
rately,  and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove 
an  efficacious  deobftruent,  capable 
of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecreti- 
ons.  The  young  buds,  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  are  flrongly 
purgative,  and  adl  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  defervedly  ac- 
counted unfafe.  The  flowers  are 
very  different  in  quality:  thefe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
which  they  give  over  in  difl:illation 
with  water,  and  impart  by  infu- 
fion,, to  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors. The  berries  have  a  fweetifh, 
not  unpleafant  tafte;  ncverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubftance,  they  offend  the 
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llomach  :  the  expre/Ted  juice,  in- 
fpifTated  to  the  confidence  of  a 
rob,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  me- 
dicine ;  it  opens  obftrudions  of  the 
vifcera,  promotes  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and  if  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  does  confiderable 
fervice  in  fuadry  chronical  diforders. 
It  is  ohfervable,  that  this  juice 
(which  in  its  natural  flate  is  of  a 
purplifh  colour)  tinges  vinous  fpi- 
rits  of  a  deep  red. 

A  rob  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries \^L.  J?.]  is  ufcd  for  making  up 
the  theriaca  Edinenfis  and  pe6loral 
eleftary  [^.]  with  the  intention  of 
which  it  excellently  coincides.  The 
flowers  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
alexetereal  and  plague  waters,  the 
common  decodlion  for  glyfters  and 
fomentations,  and  the  difcutient  ca- 
taplafm  [£.]  An  oil  of  elder  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [£.]  ;  and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  fuet  [Z.]  An  ointment  is  mad« 
alfo  from  the  leaves  and  bark  [£".] 


SAMPSUCHUS, 

RANA. 


vide   Majo- 


SANDARACHA,  afoflil,  com- 
pofed  of  arfeijic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS  [L,E.^ 
Dragons  blood,  fo  called ;  a  refin 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  ei- 
ther in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
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or  Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes 
fold  in  the  room  of  this  commo- 
dity: fome  of  thefe  difl!blve,  like 
gums,  in  water ;  others  crackle  in 
the  fire,  without  proving  inflam- 
mable ;  whilft  the  genuine  fanguis 
draconis  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  and  is  not  a6led  on  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  It  totally  diflx:)lve3  iiv 
pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  mehftruum  of  a  deep 
red  colour  :  it  is  likewife  folublc 
in  exprefled  oils,  and  gives  them  a 
red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that 
communicated  by  anchufa.  This 
drug,  in  fubftance,  has  no  fenfible 
fmell  or  tafte  ;  when  diflblved  it 
difcovers  fome  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  It  is  ufually  looked 
upon  as  a  gentle  aftringent,  and 
fometimes  directed  as  fuch  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription,  againft 
feminal  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  ancl 
other  fluxes  :  in  thefe  cafes,  it  pro- 
duces the  general  elFeds  of  refinous 
bodies,  lightly  incraflating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomewhat  fl:rengthening 
the  folids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  ftyptic  powder  [Z/.  £".]  Loca- 
telli's  balfam  [£.]  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  plafter  [L.] 

SANICUL^,  feu  Dlapenfia  fo- 
lia :  Saniculce  officinarum  C,  B.  Sa- 
nicle  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 
The  leaves   have   an    herbaceous. 


flag  leaves,  or  in  large  mafles,  com-  roughifh  tafte:  they  have  long  been 
pofed  of  fmaller  tears.  The  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
give  the  preference  to  the  former, 
though  the  latter  is  not  unfrequent- 
^y  of  equal  goodnefs :  the  fine  dra- 
gons blood  of  either  fort  breaks 
fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible  im- 
purities, 'of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powder- 
ed into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon. 
Several  artificial  compofitions,  co- 
loured with  the  true  dragons  blood, 


celebrated  iov  fanati've  vntxies^  both 
internally  and  externally  :  never- 
thelefs  their  efFeds,  in  any  inten- 
tion, are  not  confiderable  enough 
to  gain  them  a  place  in  the  prefent 
pradlice. 

SANTALUM  ALBUM.  White 
faunders  ;  a  wood  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  in  billets,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man^s  leg,  of  a 
pale  whitiih  colour.     Greateft  part 

of 
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of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has 
no  fmell  or  tafte,  or  any  fenfible 
quality  that  can  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  phyfician. 

SANTALUM  CITRINUM 
[£.]  Yellow  faunders ;  a  pale  yel- 
iowifh  wood  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies ;  of  a  plealant  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  accompa- 
iTied  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pun- 
gency. This  elegant  wood  might 
undoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable 
medical  purpofes,  though  at  pre- 
sent very  rarely  made  ufe  of :  it  is 
fcarcely  ever  directed  in  extempo- 
raneous prefcription,  and  the  only 
officinal  compofition  in  which  it  is 
an  ingredient,  is  the  confedio  al- 
ke^mei  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
topceia:  the  London  college  have 
omiited  it  in  their  catalogue  of  fim- 
pies  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  fragrant  elTential  oil,  which  thick- 
ens, in  the  cold,  into  the  confift» 
ence  of  a  balfam.  Digefted  in 
p.'-e  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow 
tin.  tne  ;  which  being  committed  to 
di .  1  ati)n,  the  fpirit  arifes,  without 
b.  ^  Over  any  thing  confider- 

abic  o\  the  flavour  of  the  faunders. 
Tlie  refiduum  contains  the  virtues 
of  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood, 
Hoffman  looks  upon  this  extract  as 
a  n^edicine  of  fmiilar  virtues  to  am- 
bergris ;  and  recommends  it  as  an 
excellent  reilorative  in  great  debi- 
lities. 

SANTALUM  RUBRUM  [I. 
£".]  Red  faunders;  a  wood  brought 
from  the  Eaft-lndies,  in  large  bil- 
lets, of  a  com  pad  texture,  a  dull 
red,  almoft  blackifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  brighter  red 
within.  This  wood  has  no  mani- 
feft  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte. 
It  has  been  commended  as  a  mild 
aftringent,  and  a  corroborant  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  but  thcfe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
vellow  fort. 
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The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a  colouring  drug ;  in 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
the  halfamum  LocatelU  [Z,.]  and  j^r- 
ritus  Iwvenduhe  compojitus  [Z.  £.] 
It  communicates  a  deep  red  to  rec- 
tified fpirit,  but  gives  no  tinge  to 
aqueous  liquors  :  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  refm,  extrafted  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a  large  one  of  freih 
fpirit,  of  an  elegant  blood  red. 
There  is  fcarce  any  oil,  that  of  la- 
vender excepted,  to  which  it  com- 
municates its  colour.  Geoffroy, 
and  others,  take  notice,  that  the 
Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fubfti- 
tuted  to  red  faunders ;  and  the  col- 
lege of  BrufTels  are  in  doubt  whe- 
ther all  that  is  fold  among  them 
for  faunders  is  not  really  a  wood 
of  that  kind  :  according  to  the 
account  which  they  have  given, 
their  faunders  is  certainly  the  Bra- 
zil wood  ;  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
ra(Eler  of  which  is,  that  it  im- 
parts its  colour  to  common  water. 

SANTONICUM  [E.]  Worm- 
feed  i  thfe  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  wormwood  or  mugwort  kind 
growing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  chaffy  foed, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  membranous  coats,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  Thefe 
feeds  are  celebrated  for  anthelmin- 
tic virtues  (which  they  have  in 
common  v/ith  other  bitters)  and 
are  fometimes  taken  in  this  inten- 
tion, either  along  with  melaffes, 
or  candied  with  fugar:  their  un- 
pleafmt  tafte  renders  the  form  of 
a  powder  or  deco(flion  inconve-. 
nient.  They  are  not  very  often 
met  with  genuine  in  the  fhops. 

SAPO  DURUS  [L.]  :  Sapo  aU 
bus  Hifpanicus  [£.]  White  Spanifti 
foap. 

SAPQ 
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Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  plafter  [Zr.  £".]  liniment 
[Z,.]  and  balfam  [i?]  :  it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  more  readily 
foluble  in  the  ftomach,  in  the  //- 
Soap  is  compofed  of  expreffed     lula  faponacea  [Z,.]  and  to  aloes  in 


SAPO   NIGER,   feu  Melamf- 
megma  [^.]    Black  foft  foap. 


vegetable  oils,  or  animal  fats,  unit 
ed  with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firft 
fort,  or  white  hard  foap,  is  made 
with  the  £ner  kinds  of  oil  olive  ; 
the  common  foft  fort,  with  coarfer 
oils,  fat,  tallow  or  a  mixture  of 
all  thefe  ;  and  the  black  (as  is 
faid)  with  train  oil. 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only 
fort  intended  for  internal  ufe.  This, 
triturated  with  oily,  or  refinous 
matters,  renders  them  foluble  in 
water,  and  hence  becomes  an  ufe- 
ful  ingredient  in  pills  compofed  of 
refins,  promoting  their  diffolution 
in  the  flomach,  and  union  with  the 
animal  fluids :  Boerhaave  was  a 
great  admirer  of  foap  ;  and  in  his 
private  praftice  feldom  prefcril^ed 
any  refinous  pills  without  it ;  un- 
lefs  where  an  alkalefcent,  or  putrid 
Hate  of  the  juices  forbad  its  ufe. 
From  the  fame  quality,  foap  like- 


t\it  pilula  aloetic(^  [£.]  Soft  foap 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  milder  com- 
mon caullic  [Z,.]  and  black  foap  in 
the  anodyne  plailer  [£.] 

SAPONARIiE /<?//«,  radix:  Sa- 
ponaria  majoris  Ice^vis  C.  B.  Soap- 
wort,  or  bruifewort ;  the  herb  and 
root  [£.] 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  fides  of  running  wa- 
ters ;  a  double-flowered  lort  is 
frequent  in  our  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter,  not  agreeable 
tafte  ;  agitated  with  water,  they 
raife  a  faponaceous  froih,  which 
is  faid  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
fects with  folutions  of  foap  itfelf 
in  taking  out  fpots  from  cloths, 
and  the  like.  The  roots  taile 
fweetilh  and  fomewhat  pungenf ; 
and  have  a  light  fmell  like  th  ife 


wife  feems  well  fitted  for  diifolving     of  liquorice  :    digefted  in  recfrficd 
fuch  oily  or  unftuous  matters,  as  it     fpirit  they  yield  a  ftrong  tindure. 


may  meet  with  in  the  body,  atte- 
nuating vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ftruftipns  of  the  vifcera,  and  de- 
terging all  the  veffels  it  paffes 
through.  It  is  likewife  a  power- 
ful menllruum  for  the  human  cal- 
culus :  a  folution  of  it  in  lime 
water  is  one  of  the  llrongeft  dif- 
folvents  that  can  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  ftomach  ;  the  vir- 
tue of  this  compofition  is  con- 
iiderably  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  diffolving  powers  of 
the  foap  and  lime  water  when  un- 
mixed. Sec  the  £dinl?urgh  medical 
efays. 

The  foft  foaps  are  moie  pene-. 
trating  and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of 
thefe  is  for  fome  external  pur- 
pofes. 


which  lolei  nothing  of  its  tafte  or 
flavour  in  being  infplflated  to  the 
confiftence  of  an  extraft.  1  t.  s 
elegant  root  has  not  come  much 
into  practice  among  us,  though  it 
promifes,  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties, to  be  a  medicine  of  confider- 
able  iitility  :  it  is  greatly  elleemed 
by  the  German  phyficians  as  an 
aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
fic :  and  preferred  by  the  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  Stahl,  Neumann, 
and  others,  to  larfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA  [L,  £.]  a  con- 
crete juice,  brought  from  Perfia, 
and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  whitifli,  yel- 
low grains,  with  a  few  of  a  red- 
difli,  and  fomctimes  of  a  deep  red 
colour,    mixed   with    them ;    the 

whiteft 
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whitcll  tears  are  preferred,  as  be- 
ing the  frefheft  :  its  taile  is  bitter, 
accompanied  with  a  dull  kind  of 
fweetnefs.  This  drugr  diflblves  in 
watery  liquors,  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  gummy  kind,  with 
a  fmall  admixture  of  relinous  mat- 
ter. It  is  principally  celebrated 
for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers (whence  its  name  a-a^ftoxoKKa., 
flefh  glue)  a  quality,  wljich  neither 
this,  or  any  other  drug,  has  a  jufl: 
title  to.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
fulvis  e  cervjffa  compojttus  [Z,.] 

SARSAPARILLA  [L.  E.]:  a 
root  brought  from  the  Spanifh 
Wcfl-lndies.  It  confills  of  a  great 
number  of  long  firings  hanging 
from  one  head  :  the  long  roots  (the 
only  part  made  ufe  of)  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  or 
thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  fibres 
running  their  whole  length,  fo  that 
they  may  be  ftript  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other  :  they  have  a 
glutinous,  bitterifli,  not  ungrateful 
tafle ;  and  no  fmell.  This  root 
was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1 563, 
with  the  character  of  a  fpecific  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  which 
made  its  appearance  a  little  before 
that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral 
obftinate  chronic  diforders.  What- 
ever good  effefts  it  might  hav«  pro- 
duced in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
proved  unfaccefsful  in  this ;  info- 
much  that  many  have  denied  it  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all.  It  appears 
however  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cha- 
rafter  which  it  bore  at  firfl^,  it  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  cenfiderable  ufe  as  a 
fudorific,  where  more  acrid  medi- 
cines are  improper.  The  befl:  prc- 
piarations  are  a  decodion  and  ex- 
traft  made  with  water  ;  a  decoftion 
df  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a 
draai  of  the  extraft,  which  is  equi- 
valent thereto,  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofc. 
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SASSAFRAS  [Z:.  !.,■],  the  root 
of  a  large  American  tree  (arbor  ex 
Florida  ficulneo  foli'o  C.  B.)  brought 
to  us  in  long  Itraight  pieces,  very 
light,  and  of  a  fpongy  texture,  co- 
vered with  a  rough  fungous  bark  ; 
outwardly  of  an  afli  colour,  in- 
wardly of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron. 
It  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
ifli  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafl:e  .*  the 
bark  taftes  much  ftronger  than  any 
other  part;  and  the  fmall  twigs 
Wronger  than  the  large  pieces.  As 
to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 
warm  aperient  and  corroborant  j 
and  frequently  employed,  with  good 
fuccefs,  for  purifying  and  fweeten- 
ing  the  blood  and  juices.  For  thefe 
purpofes,  infufions  made  from  the 
rafped  root  or  bark,  may  be  drank 
as  tea.  In  fome  conftitutions,  thefe 
liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt, 
on  firfl:  taking  them,  to  afFe£t  the 
head  :  in  fuch  cafes,  they  may  be 
advantageoufly  freed  from  their  fla- 
vour by  boiling ;  a  decodlion  of 
faffafrafs,  boiled  down  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  extraft,  proves  fimply 
bitteriih  and  fubaltringent.  Hoff- 
man afliires  us,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given  this  extraft  to  the 
quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  for  flrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca- 
chexies ;  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermittent  fevers,  and  in  hypo- 
chondriacal fpafms.  Safl!*afras  yields 
in  diftillation  an  extremely  fragrant 
oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte, 
(o  ponderous  (notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to 
iink  in  water.  Redlified  fpirit  ex- 
tradsthe  whole  talte  and  fmell  of 
faffafras :  and  elevates  nothing  in 
evaporation ;  hence  the  fpirituous 
extrad  proves  the  moll  elegant  and 
efficacious  preparation,  as  contain- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faffafras  is  the  effentlal  oil  [L.  £.] 
The  fafllifras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
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in  the  deco£llon  of  the  woods  [£".]    like  gum  tragacanth.  Satyrlon  root. 


and  the  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  £.]  and  the  oil  in  the  elixir 
guaiacinum  [^.] 

SATUREIi^  folia  :  Satureia 
hortenfsf  Ji've  cunilce  faU'ViS  Plinii 
C.  B.   Summer  favoury  ;  the  leaves 

This  herb  is  raifed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a  very  pungent  warm  aromatic; 
and  affords  in  diftillation  with  wa- 
ter, a  fubtile  effential  oil,  of  a  pe- 
netrating fmell,  and  very  hot,  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by   infufion    to    aqueous   liquors  : 


boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the 
fkin,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in 
the  air  to  dry,  gains  exadlly  the 
fame  appearance  ;  the  roots  thus 
prepared,  difTolve  in  boiling  wacer 
into  a  mucilage.  Geoffroy,  who 
flrft  communicated  this  preparation 
of  orchis,  recommends  it  in  con- 
fumptions,  in  bilious  dyfenterie?, 
and  diforders  of  the  brcaft  proceed- 
ing from  an  acrimony  of  the  juices. 

SAXIFRAG-^  ALB^  folia, 
radix  :  Saxifrage  albce  radice  gra- 
nulofa  J.  B.  White-flovvfc;red  faxi- 
frage ;    the   leaves,   and   the  roots 


redified  fpirit  extracts  the  whole  of  [£.]  which  laft  are  improperly  call- 
its  tafte  and  fmell,  and  elevates  no-  ed  (from  their  coniilliflg  of  (little 
thing  in  diftillation.  grains)    feeds. 


SATYRII  MARIS  radix:  Or- 
chidis  moricnis  maris  foliis  maculatis 
C.  B.     Orchis ;  the  root  [£".] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  ihady 
places  and  moift  meadows  :  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whit- 
ilh  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell.  They 
abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy  juice. 
With  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  thin  ferous  humours 
and  defend  the  folids  from  their  a- 
crimony  :  they  have  alfo  been  ce- 
lebrated, though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  for  analeptic  and  aphro- 
difiac  virtues ;  and  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions.  In  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopeia,  the  root 
is  direded  to  be  candied. 

SALEP  [J?.]  a  celebrated  refto- 
rative  among  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
bably the  prepared  root  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  the  orchis  kind.  This 
drug,  as  fometimes  brought  to  us,  is 
in  oval  pieces,  of  a  yellowifti  white 
colour,  iomewhat  clear  and  pellu- 
cid, very  hard,  and  almolt  horny, 
of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  tafting 


SAXIFRAG.E  VULGARIS 
fcliay  femen  :    Sefelis  fratenfis  nojira* 
its  Rati,     Meadow  faxifi*age  j   the 
leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  wild,  the  firfl 
in  dry  fandy  grounds,  the  fecond 
in  fields  and  meadows :  tlie  firft  is 
not  very  common,  and  hence  \i\ 
leaves  and  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  fecond.  Neither  of 
them  are  at  prefentin  much  efteem, 
notwithftanding  the  aperient,  diu- 
retic and  lithontriptic  virtues  for* 
merly  attributed  to  them. 

SCABIOSi^/fj/m;  Scahiofama;. 
joris  communioris  hirfut^,  folio  laci' 
niato  Raii,  Scabious;  the  leaves. 
This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant  grow- 
ing wild  in  pafture  grounds ;  of 
a  naufeous  bitterifh  tafte.  It  fl:ands 
recommended  as  an  aperient,  fudo- 
rific,  and  expedorant ;  but  the  pre- 
fent  practice  has  little  dependancc 
on  it. 

SCAMMONIUM  \L.  £.] 
Scammony  ;  a  concrete  juice  ex- 
traded  from  Uic  loots  of  a  large 
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climbing  plant  growing  in  the  Afi- 
atic  Turkey.  The  beft  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light,  fpongy  mafles, 
eafily  friable,  of  a  fiiining  afli  co- 
lour verging  to  black  ;  when  pow- 
dered, of  a  light  grey  or  whitifli 
colour  :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Smyrna,  in  more  compad, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  full  of  fand  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly  of 
the  refmous  kind  :  rcdilTed  fpirit 
difTolves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the 
remainder  is  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
llance  mixed  with  drofs ;  proof  fpi- 
rit totally  difTolves  it,  the  impuri- 
ties only  being  left.  It  has  a  faint 
unpleafant  fmell ;  and  a  bitterilh, 
fomewhat  acrimonious  tafte. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
ilrong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge ;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertain,  a  full  dofe 
proving  fometimes  ineftedual,  whilfl 
at,  others  a  much  fmaller  one  oc- 
cafions  dangerous  hypercatharfes. 
This  difference  however  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to 
any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of 
operation,  of  the  medicine  :  where 
the  inteftines  are  lined  with  an  ex- 
ceffive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcam- 
mony  paffes  through,  without  ex- 
erting itfelf  upon  them  ;  where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmall 
dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refinous 
cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames. 
Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate 
the  force  of  this  drug,  and  correct 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur, 
diffolvijig  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like :  but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  deftroy  as  it  were  a  part  of 
the  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony 
in  fubftance,  judicioufly  managed, 
(lands  not  ia  need  of  any  corredor  i 


if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  al- 
monds, as  we  have  formerly  re- 
commended fo-r  other  refinous  pur- 
gatives, it  becomes  fuflkiently  fafe 
and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewiie  be  conveniently  difrolved* 
by  trituration,  in  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off, 
from  the  feces :  the  college  of  Wir- 
temberg  afiTures  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  mildly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconveniencies ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoifcn- 
five  to  the  palate.  The  common 
dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  crrains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal compound  powder  and  elec- 
tary  [Z..]  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  fena,  the 
cathartic  extradt,  the  coloquintida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [Z,.]  and  pur- 
gative deobllruent  pills  [£.] 

SCHCENANTHUS,  vide  Juk- 

CUS    ODORATUS. 

SCILL^  radix  :  Scill(C  radict 
alha  C.  B.  fvel  Scillce  ^vulgaris  radice 
rubra  C,  B.  The  fquill,  or  fea- 
onion  ;  its  root  [E.'\ 

This  is  a  fort  of  onion,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  upon  dry  fandy  fliores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  root  is  annually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  fhould  be  chdfen 
plump,  found,  frefh,  and  full  of 
a  clammy  juice ;  fome  have  pre- 
ferred the  red  fort,  others  the 
white,  though  neither  deferves  the 
preference  to  the  other  ;  the  on- 
ly difference  perceivable  betwixt 
them,  is  that  of  the  colour  ;  and 
hence  the  college  allow  both  to  be 
ufed  promifcuoufly.  This  root  is 
to  the  tafte  very  naufeous,  intenfe- 
ly  bitter  and  acrimonious  :  much 
handled,  it  exulcerates  the  fkin. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues,* 
ir   powerfully  flimulates  the  folids, 

and 
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and  attenuates  vifcid  juices  ;  and 
by  thefe  qualities,  promotes  ex- 
pedloration,  urine,  and  (if  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  warm)  fvveat :  if  the 
dofe  is  confiderable,  it  proves  eme- 
tic, and  fometimes  purgative.  The 
principal   ufe  of  this,  medicine  is 
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SCOLOPENDRIUM,  vide  Lin- 
gua CERVINA. 

S  C  O  R  D  1 1  folia  :  Cr?amadryo5 
palujiris  canefcentii  Tourn.  Water- 
germander  ;  the  leaves  [Z.  £.] 
This  is  a  fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
where'  the  primse  viae  abound  Vvith  ,plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  of  England,  though  not  very  com- 
oppreffed  by  tenacious  phlegm,  mon  ;  the  fhops  are  generally  fup- 
Dr.  Wagner  (in  his  clinical  obfer-  plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bitter 
vations)  recommends  it  given  along  tafle,  and  a  ilrong  difagreeable 
with  nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings,  fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no  great 
and  in  the  nephritis;  and  mentions  cfteem  in  the  prefent  pradice,  not- 
feveral  cures  which  he  performed,  withHanding  the  deobftruent,  diu- 
by  giving  from  four  to   ten  grains     retic,  and  fudorific  virtues  which  it 


of  the  powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed 
with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre:  he 
fays,  that  thus  managed,  it  al- 
moft  always  operates  as  a  diure- 
retic,  though  fometimes  it  vomits 
or  purges.  The  moft  ccmmodious 
form  for  the  taking  of  fquills,  un- 
Icfs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic, 
is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill  :  liquid 
forms  are  to  moft  people  too  offen- 
live,  though  thefe  may  be  ren- 
dered lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the 
palate  and  ftomach,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  aromatic  diftilled  waters. 
This  root  yields  the  whole  of  it-s 
virtue?,  both  to  aqueous  and  vi- 
nous menftrua,  and  likewife  to  ve- 
getable acids.     Its  officinal  prepa- 


was»  formerly  celebrated  for.  It 
enters  the  mithridate,  theriaca,  and 
cataplafm  of  cummin  feed  [Z,.] ; 
and  gives  name  to  two  compound 
powders  and  an  eled^ary  [Z,.] 
though  not  the  moft  valuable  of 
their  ingredients. 

SCORZONERuE  radix:  Scor^ 
zonera"  latifolice  Jinuat<£  C,  B.  Vi- 
pers grafs  ;  the  root  [£".] 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  in 
gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitterifh  fub- 
acrid  tafte ;  and  hence  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifccra,  and  promoting 
the  fluid   fecretions.      They  were 


rations  are,   baked  fquills  [Z^.]  and  formerly   celebrated    as    alexiphar- 

the   baked   fquills   made  into    tro-  macs,   and    for    throwing   out   the 

ches  [L.]  defigned  as  an  ingredient  meafles   and  fmall-pox  ;    but  have 

in  theriaca  [!.]  ;   dried  fquills  [Z,.]  now  almoft  entirely  loft  their  cha- 

a  fyrup,  vinegar,  oxymei  [Z,.  £.]  ra<^er. 


and  pills  [£,] 

SCINCORUM  'ventres-  [L.] 
The  belly  of  the  {kink  ;  a  kind  of 
fmall  lizard,  brought  dry  from 
Egypt.  It  ftands  recommended  as, 
a  great  reftorative  :  whatever  vir- 
tues it  may  have  as  ufed  frelh  by 
the  Egyptians,  it  has  none  as  it 
Qomes  to  us,  and  ferves  to  ufelefsly  in- 
creafe  the  articles  of  the  mithridate. 

S  CLARE  A,  vide  Horminvn:* 


SCROPHULARI^   VULGA- 

RJS  folia,  radix  :  Scrcphularia  ns- 
dcfa  foetida:  C.  B.  Fig-wort  ;  the 
leaves  and  root  [E.] 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges  :  the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs 
or  protuberances  on  the  furface : 
this  appearance  gained  it  former- 
ly fome  repute  againft  fcrophu- 
lous  diforder^  and   the  piles;    and 

from 
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from  hence  It  received  its  name  : 
but  modern  praftitioners  expe£l  no 
fuch  virtues  from  it.  It  has  a  faint 
linpleafant  fmell,  and  a  fomevvhat 
bitter  difagreeable  tafle. 

SCROPHULART^  AQUA- 
TICS MAJORIS,  /tf//^:  Scro' 
fhularia  maxima  radice  Jibroja  y,  B. 
Greater  water-figwort  j  the  leaves 
[E.] 

This  is  a  large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  fides  of  rivers.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter  tafte  and  an 
ungrateful  fmell :  they  are  princi- 
pally celebrated,  though  on  no  ve- 
ry good  grounds,  as  a  correftor  of 
fena.     See  the  article  Sena. 

SEB ESTEN  :  Mixa  fi^ve  Sehejlen 
y.  B.  A  fort  of  plum,  brought 
half  dried  from  the  Eaft- Indies  :  it 
is  of  a  dark  or  blackifh  brown 
colour,  with  whitifh  or  a(h  colour- 
ed cups ;  the  fiefh  (licks  clofe  to 
the  ftone,  which  contains  fome- 
times  one  and  fometimes  two  ker- 
nels. This  fruit  has  a  fweec,  very 
glutinous  tafte  ;  and  hence  has  been 
employed  for  foftening  acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarfe- 
Tit(s,  and  in  coughs  from  thin  iharp 
defluxions :  at  prefent,  it  is  not 
often  met  with  in  the  fhops, 

SECALE  :  Secale  hyhemum  'vel 
tnajus  C.  B.  Rye  ;  the  feeds. 
Thefe  are  little  regarded  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica  :  as 
food,  they  are  accounted  more  de- 
tergent than  raoft  other  kinds  of 
grain. 

SEDI  MAJCRIS,  feu  Semper'vi'vi 
taajoris  folia  :  ^edi  }7iajoris  ^vulgaris 
C.  B.  Greater  houie  leek  j  the 
leaves  \E.'\ 

This  is  a  low  flefhy-leaved  plant 
growing  on  old  walls  and  on  the 
tops  of  houfes.  It  Hands  recom- 
mended as  a  cooler,  though  its  fen- 


fible    qualities    difcover    no    great 
foundation  for  any  virtue  of   this 
kind  ;   the  taile  is  herbaceous,  with 
a  flight  degree  of  pungency.     It  is  i 
remarkable   of  this    plant,  that  iijt 
juice  purified  by  filtration  (when  iti 
appears   of  a  dilute  yellowilh  co-) 
lour)    upon   the  admixture   of  ami 
equal  quantity  of  redlified  fpirit  of 
wine,  forms  a  beautiful  white,  light  i 
coagulum,  like  the  finer  kinds  of> 
pomatum:    this   proves   extremely  \ 
volatile  ;    freed  from  the   aqueous 
phlegm,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
in  a  very  little  time  totally  exhales. 
From  hence  it  is  concluded  (in  the 
medicor.  Silefiac.  fatyrae)  that  houfe- 
leek   contains    a   volatile    alkaline 
fait  :  but  there  are  many  fubftances 
befides  thefe  falts  which  coagulate 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPERVIVUM,     vide    Se- 

DL'M. 

SENA  [L.  E.]  the  leaves  of  a 
fhrubby  plant  (Jena  Jllexandrina  fo- 
His  acuiis  C.  B.)  cultivated  in  Per- 
fia,  Syria  and  Arabia;  from  whence 
they  are  brought,  dried  and  picked 
from  the  flalks,  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt;  and  thence  imported  into 
Europe.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  lliarp  pointed  at  the  ends, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a 
lively  yellowilh  green  colour,  a  faint 
not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fubacrid,  bitterifh,  naufeous  tafte. 
Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places  : 
thefe  may  eafily  be  diftinguiihed  by 
their  being  either  narrower,  longer, 
and  fharper  pointed  ;  or  larger, 
broadei;,  and  round  pointed,  with 
fmall  prominent  veins  ;  or  large 
and  obtufe,  of  a  frefh  green  colour, 
without  any  yellow  call. 

Sena  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  effeflu- 
ally  ;  and,  if  judicioully  dofcd  and 
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rarely   occafionlng    the    ill    con fc- 
quences  which  too  frequently  fol- 
ilow  the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger 
purges.     The  only  inconveniencics 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
Ibeing  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufe- 
iious  flavour.      The  gviping  quality 
•depends  upon  a  refinous  fubftancc, 
jjwhich,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
iciafs,   is  naturally  difpofcd  to  nd- 
|here  to  the  coats  6f  the  inteiliiies : 
jithe  more  this  refm   is  divided  by 
jiuch  matters  as  take  off  its  tena- 
city, the  lefs  adhefive,   and  confe- 
iquently  the  lefs  irritating  and  grip- 
ting  it  will  prove  ;    and  the  lefs  it 
;is  divided,  the  more  griping:  hence 
iffena  given   by  itfelf,    or  infufions 
[made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
jfiuid,  gripe  feverely,  and  purge  lefs 
[than  when  diluted  by  a  large  por- 
i  tion  of  fuitable  menftruum,  or  d'- 
fvided  by  mixing  the  infufion  with 
oily  emuifions.    The  ill  fla'vour  of 
this  drug  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  the 
greater  water  figwort :  but  we  can - 
,  Aot  conceive  that  this  plant,  v/hofe 
\  fmell   is  manjfeftly  fetid,    and   its 
I  tafte  naufeous  and  bitter,  can  at  all 
1  improve  thofe  of  fena  :    others  re- 
r  commend  bohea  tea,   though  nei- 
I  ther  has  this  any  confiderable  ef- 
l  fedl.     The  fmell  of  fena  refidcs  in 
\  its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
\  difcharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
I  fions  of  it  made  in  water :    the  li- 
quor thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  fena,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  tafte,  by 
the  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
tindure  or  diftilled  water.  The  col- 
leges, both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  given  feveral  very  ele- 
gant infufions  of  this  drug  (which 
may  be  feen  in  Part  III.  chap,  iii.) 
as   alfo  fpirituous  tinflures  [^.  £.] 
compound  powders    \L.  E.'\   and  a 
fyrup  [£.]     The  dofe  of  fena  in 
fubftance   is   from   a  fcruple   to   a 
dram,  in  infufion  from  one  to  three 
Or  four  drams. 
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It  has  been  cuftomary  to  reje6l 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fena  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe:  Geofiiroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  they  are  riot 
much  inferior  in  efHcacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods,  or 
feed-vefl'els,  mst  with  aniong  the 
fena  brought  to  us,  are  by  the  col- 
lege of  BrufTels  preferred  to  the 
leaves :  they  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
but  proportionably  lefs  purgative. 

SENECIO,  vide  Erigerum. 

SENEKA  [i?.]  Senecka,  rattle- 
fnake  root ;  the  root  of  a  fpecies 
of  poly  gala,  which  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears  :  a 
kind  of  membranous  margin  runs 
on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of 
the  root.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acidj 
afterv/ards  very  hot  and  pungent. 

This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much 
known  in  the  fhops.  1  he  Senegaro 
Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fa- 
tal efFedls  which  follow. from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnake,  by  giving 
it  internally;  and  applying  it  ex- 
ternally to  the  wound.  It  has  of 
late  been  ftrongiy  recorn mended. 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and 
other  inflammatory  diftempers  ;  in 
thefe  cafes,  Lemery,  duHamel,  and 
Juffieu,  experienced  its  good  fuc- 
cefs  (fee  the  French  memoirs  for  the 
years  1738,  1739.)  Its  more  im- 
mediate eiTefts  are  thofe  of  a  diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  cathartic  % 
fometimes  it  proves  emetic  ;  the 
two  laft  operations  may  be  occa- 
fionally  prcveriteid,  by  giving  the 
root  in  fmall  dofes,  along  with 
aromatic  fimple  waters,  as  that 
of   cinnamon.      The    ufual   dofe 

Q_  of 
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of  the  powder  is  thirty  grains  or 
more. 

Some  have  likevvlfe   employed 
this  root  ill  hydropic  cafes,  and  not 
without  fuccefs :    Bouvart  (in  the 
memoirs  above-mentioned,  1744.) 
relates  examples  of  its  occafioning 
a  plentiful  evacuation  by  Ilool,  a- 
rine,  and  perfpiration,  and  by  this 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after 
the  common  diuretics  and  hydra- 
gogaes  had  failed  :  where  this  me- 
dicine operates  as  a  cathartic,  it 
generally  proves  fuccefsful :   if  it 
adts  by  liquefying  the  blood  and 
juices,  without  occafioning  a  due 
difcharge,  it  Ihould  either  be  ab- 
ilained  from,  or  allifled  by  proper 
additions. 

SERICUM  et  folticuU  homhyciu 
Silk  and  filkworms  bags.  Tiiefe 
are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe  of  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes.  In  their 
crude  ftatc  they  are  certainly  very 
infignificant ;  though  if  burnt  in 
a  clofe  veiTel,  after  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  fponge,  they  would  pro- 
bably prove  a  medicine  of  fi- 
milar,  and  perhaps  of  fuperior 
virtue.  They  yield  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  volatile  fait,  than  any  other 
animal  fubflance  I  kiiow  of. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINI- 
AN A  [L.  E.\  Virginian  fnake- 
root ;  the  root  of  a  Ipecies  of  ari- 
ilolochia,  growing  in  Virgina  and 
Carolina. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  bufliy  root, 
con  filling  of  a  number  of  firings 
or  libres,  matted  together,  ifTuing 
from  one  common  head  ;  of  a 
biownifli  colour  on  the  outfidc, 
^nd  paler  or  yellowifli  within.  It 
has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ; 
and  a  warm,  bitteiilh,  pungent 
taile.  This  root  is  a  warm  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic  :  it  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  as  an  alexiphar- 


mac,    and   efteemed   one    of   the 
principal   remedies   in    malignant 
fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes.     In 
thefe  intentions,  it  is  given  in  fub- 
llance  from  ten   to  thirty  grains, 
and  in  infufion  to  a  dram  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
llrua  ex  trad  its  virtue  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  fome  fliare  of  its  fla- 
vour in  dillillation  :    along  with 
the  water  a  fmall  portion  of  eflen- 
tial  oil  arifes.   A  fpirituous  tinflure 
[Zr.  £.]  and  compound  decodion 
[£.]   of  it  are  direded   as   offici- 
nals  ;    it  enters  alfo  the   cephalic 
tindiire,    compound    tindure    of 
Peruvian  bark,  fudorific   tinfture, 
tindlura    facra,    flomachic    elixir^ 
thcriaca  Edinenfis   [£".]   and  cata- 
plafm  of  cummin  feed  \L\ 

SERPYLLI  fofia  :  Serpilli  'vul- 
garis nunoris  C.  R.  Mother  of 
thyme  ;    the  herb  [£»'] 

This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  pa- 
llure  grounds.  Its  talle,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues  are  iimilar  to  thoi& 
of  thyme,  but  weaker* 

SESAMI  femen:  Digitalis  ori- 
entalis  fefam  didce  Tourn,  the  feed* 
called  oily  purging  grain. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
eaflern  countries,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They 
very  properly  deferve  the  name  of 
oily,  as  they  yield  upon  expreffion 
a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  than  al- 
moil  any  other  known  vegetable* 
The  appellation  purging,  they  have 
no  title  to :  among  the  Indians, 
they  are  faid  to  be  ufed  as  food. 

SESELIS  VULGARIS  /men  : 
Ligujiici  qucd  fefeli  oficinarum  C.  S. 
Common  hartwort ;  the  (ec^ 
[L.E.] 

SESELIS      MASSILIENSIS 
/tmen  ;  Se/ch's  MoJJilienJls  ferula  foli<x 
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the  feeds 


C.  B.    Italian  hartwort  j  the  feeds   folio  C. 
[£,.  E.]  [L,  £.] 

Thefc  plants  grow  fpontancoufly  1  his  plant  is  fomctimes  found 
in  the  warmer  climates,  amongft  us*  wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medi- 
they   are  met   with    only  in    the     cinal  ufcs  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 


gardens  of  the  curious.  The  feeds 
and  roots  of  both  forts  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell  and  tallc  ; 
and  in  this  light  might  be  occa- 
fionally  employed,  though  at  prc- 
fent  they  are  in  difufe ;  being 
fcarcely  otherwife  regarded  than  as 
the  feeds  of  the  firit  fort  arc  an 
ingredient  in  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 


SESEL[     PRATENSE, 
Saxifraga  vulgaris. 


vide 


SIGILLI  SALOMONIS,  fm 
Polygonati  radix:  Polygo7iati  latij'olii 
n.ulgaris  C.  B.  Solomon's  fcal  j 
the  root  [£".] 

This  grows  v/ild  in  woods,  but 
is  not  very  common  :  the  root  has 
feverai  joints,  with  fome  flat  cir- 
cular deprelPiOns,  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  the  ftamp  of  a  feal.  It 
has  a  fweetifti  mucilaginous  tafte. 
As  to  its  virtues,  praditioners  do 
not  now  e;:pe6l  any  confiderable 
Ones  from  it,  and  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  vulnerary  qualities  ' 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
fox. 


SILER  MONTANUM, 

Sesiili  vulgare. 


vide 


SIMAROUBA  [E.]  :  a  bark 
with  piece-j  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  brought  from  Guiana,  in 
long  tough  pieces,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  a  pretty  ilrong 
bitter  talk.  It  has  lately  come 
into  efteem  in  dyfenteric  fluxes :  a 
decodion  of  half  a  dram  is  given 
for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  hours. 

SINAPIS   firneu  :   Shiaps   r^pi 


Mullard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency, ftimulates  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vifcid  juices  ;  and 
hence  Hands  defervedly  recom- 
mended for  exciting  appetite,  pro- 
moting digeftion,  increafing  the 
fluid  fecretions,  and  for  the  other 
purpofes  of  the  acrid  plants  called 
antifcorbutic.  It  imparts  its  talle 
and  fmell  in  perfedion  to  aqueous 
liquors,  whilll  redificd  fpirit  ex- 
tracts extremely  little  of  either  : 
the  whcle  of  the  pungency  arifes 
with  water  in  diftillation.  Com- 
mitted to  the  prefs,  it  yields  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  a  foft  ir.fipid 
oil,  perfedly  void  of  acrimony: 
the  cake  left  after  the  expreffion  is 
more  pungent  than  the  muftard 
was  at  firih  The  oil  is  direiled 
as  an  officinal  [Z^.  £.]  Thefe  feeds 
are  fometimes  employed  external- 
ly as  a  ftimulant;  and  give  name 
to  a  compofition  for  this  intention 
in  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory. 


SISON, 

OARE. 


vide  Amomum  vul- 


SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hippose- 

LINUM. 

SOLANI  VULGARIS  fiiia  : 

Solani  hcrtenjis  feu   njid^aris  f.   B, 
Common  nightihade  ;   the  leaves. 

SOLANI  LETHALIS,  fuBel^ 
iadottfia  folia  :  Sclani  fnelancccraji 
C  B.  Deadly  nightfhade ;  the 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild ;  the 
firll  in  cultivated  grounds,  the  fe- 
cond  in  fhady  walle  ones.  They 
have  both  been  fuppofed  cooling 
and  difcuticnt  in  external  applica- 
tions,  and  poifonous  when  taken 
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internally.  Late  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  an  infufion  of  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  either  may  be  taken  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  that  in  many  cafes  the 
uofe  may  be  increafed  by  degrees 
to  five  or  fix  grains  :  that  they  ge- 
nerally occafion  lome  confidcrable 
evacuaiion,  and  fometimes,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  of  the  above 
dofes,  alarming  nervous  fymptcms, 
v\^hich  however  ceafe  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine.  ^  It  has 
been  expefted,  that  a  cautious  ufe 
of  theie  very  aftive  plants  would 
alFord  relief  in  fome  obftinate  dif- 
orders  :  but  though  in  fome  in- 
ftances  they  promifed  great  bene- 
fit, the  general  event  of  thefe  trials 
has  not  been  very  favourable. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  who  re- 
tajned  thefe  plants  at  the  preced- 
ing revifal  of  their  Pharmacop.ria 
in  the  year  1744,  have,,  at  the 
late  one  in  1756,  rejccled  them 
both. 

SOLANUM      LIGNOSUM,. 

vide  Dulcamara. 

SOLDAN£LLA,    vide  Bras- 

SIC  A    MARINA. 

SOPHI./E  CHIRURGORUM 

Jtmen  :  Nafiuriii  f)l<vcjlris  tcnuijjime 
di-vijl  C.  B.  Flixweed  ;  the  feeds.. 
This  plant  had  formerly  a  great 
charafte'r  as  a  f  ulnerary,  and  for 
flopping  fluxes;  but  its  efiefts  have 
not  been  ccnfiderable  enough  to 
continue  it  in  pradice. 

SORBI  SYLVESTRIS  cortex: 
.:  Sorbi  fyl<vejirjs  fcliis  domejlica^  ftmilis 
••  C.  B.     Wild  iervice,    or  quicken 
tree  ;   its  bark  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a 
faint  unpleaCint  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
ter talie,  from  whence  we  may 
prefume  that  it  is  not  defiitute  of 
medical  virtues,  though  what  par- 


ticular ufes  it  has  been  applied  to 
I  cannot  learn. 

SPERMA  CETI  [L.  E.]  im- 
properly fo  called  ;  an  unftuous 
iiaky  fubftance,  of  a  fnowy  white- 
nefs,  a  foft  botyraceous  talle, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell ; 
faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  fat  of 
the  brain  of  the  whaie,  by  boiling 
and  purifying  it  wkh  alkaline  lixi- 
via. The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a  mild  emollient :  it 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  pains  and 
erofions  of  the  inteflines,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  thin  Iharp  deflux- 
ionsy  and  in  general  in  all  cafes 
where  the  folids  require  to  be  re- 
laxed, or  acrimonious  humours  to 
be  foftened.  For  external  pur- 
pofes,  it  readily  diflblves  in  oils  ; 
and  for  internal  ones,  may  be  u- 
nited  with  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  by  the  me- 
diation of  almonds,  gums,  or  yolk 
of  an  eg;g.  Sugar  does  not  render  it 
p e r feci ly  m i fci b  1  e  w i th  .wa ter ;  and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils 
and  fats  into  foap,  have  little  effect 
upon  fperma  ceti.  This  drug 
ought  to  be  kept  very  clofi^y  from- 
the  air,  otherwife  its  white  colour 
foon  changes  into  a  yellow  ;  and  its 
mild  unifluous  tafte,  into  a  rancid 
and  offenfive  o'ne.  After  it  has  fuf 
fered  this  difagreeable  alteration, 
both  the  colour  and.  quality  may 
be  recovered  again  by  Ileeping  itJ 
in  alkaline  liquors,  or  Ileeping  it 
in  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  ipirit  of 
wine. 

SPICA  VULGARIS,  vide  La- 

VENDULA   ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

SPICA  NARDI,  vide  Nardus 
Indica. 

SPIN^  ALUJEy/ea  Oxyacanth^ 
^vulgaris,  feres,  bacca:   Mejpili  at: 
foliiSf  fjluefirlsy  fpiirff^  f.^'e  cajvi- 
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<anthee  C.B,  White-thorn,  or  haw-  long  duration.     The  dofe  is  about 

thorn  ;  its  flowers  and  berries  [E.']  twenty  of  the  frcfh   berries  in  fub- 

1  he    reputation     which     thefe  ftance,    and   twice  or   thrice  this 

formerly  had,    in    nephritic    and  number  in  decodlion,  an  ounce  of 

calculous     complaints,     continues  the  exprefled  juice,  or  a  dram  of 

them  in    moft   catalogues   of    the  the  dried  berries.     A  fyrup   pre- 

materia  medica,  though  common  pared  from   the  juice  is  kept  in 

practice  has  long  rejeded  them  as  the    Ihops  ;    in    this   preparation. 


inlignificant.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  fmell  :  the  berries 
are  mucilao-inous,  and  fweetilh. 

SPIN^  CERVINE  h^cc^: 
Khamni  cathartici  C.  B.  Buck- 
thorn ;  the  berries  [Z,.  £.] 

This  tree,  or  bufli,  is  common 
in  hedges  :  it  flowers  in  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  Oftob^r.  In 
our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fome 
other  trees,  as  tht  frangulfi  or  black 


the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  buck- 
thorn is  fomewhat  alleviated  by 
the  fugar,  and  the  addition  of  aro- 
matics. 

SPIRITUS  VINCSUS  REC- 
TlFICATUS.  Redtifled  fpirit 
of  wine;  "  a  fpirit  diftilled  from 
"  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors, 
*'  purified  as  much  as  poffible  from 
**  its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
"  that  arifes  with  it  in  the  firfl:  di- 
"  flillation."  [L.]    This   rurifica- 


berr)'-bearing  alder,  and  the  ccrnus     tion  is  effefted,  by  repeating  the  di- 
fjimina  or   dog- berry    tree,    have     llillation  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  with 


of  late  years  been  frequently  mix- 
ed with,  or  fubftituted  for,  thofe 
of  buckthorn  :  this  abufe  may  be 
difeovered  by  opening  the  berries  : 
thofe  of  buckthorn  have  almoll 
always  four  feeds,  the  berries  of 
i\ic frangula  two,  and  thofe  of  the 
cornus  fcemina  only  one.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  bruifed  on  white 
paper,  give  it  a  green  tinclure, 
which  the  others  do  not.  Thole 
who  fell  the  juice  to  thfe  apothe- 
caries, are  faid  to  mix  with  it  a 
large  proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  taile.  They  have  long  been 
in,  confiJerable  efleem  as  cathar- 
tics ;  and  celebrated  in  dropiies, 
rhejumatifms,  and  even  in  the 
gout  ;  though  in  thefe  cafes,  they 
have  no  advantage  above  other 
purgatives,  and  are  more  oftenfr/e, 
and  operate  more  churliflily,  than 
many  which  the  fliops  are  furnillicd 
with  :  they  generally  occafion 
gripes,  fickncfs,  dry  the  mouth 
^nd  throat,  and  leave  a  thirll  of 


certain  additions,  tokeepduwt.  Jie 
phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil  in  w.hicli 
the  iil  flavour  rej:cies  (fee  art  III. 
chap.  V.)  Thefe  ipirits,  whate-'er 
vegetable  fubjedls  chey  have  been 
produced  from,  arc,  when  perfedly 
pure,  one  and  the  fame.  I'iiey 
have  a  hot  pungent  taile,  without 
any  particular  flavour  :  they  rt  adily 
catch  flanic,  and  buru  entirely  a- 
way,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moilhire  behind  : 
diftilled  by  a  heat  lefs  ti^an  that  of 
boiling  water,  they  totally  arife, 
the  lalt  runnings  proving  as  flavour- 
lefs  ana  iniiamm.ibie  as  tne  firil  : 
they  difl^ilve  efl"ential  vegetable  oils 
and  reiiiis  into  ^n  uniform  tranf- 
parent  fluid.  Thtfe  fpiricsare  the 
lighteft  of  aln.O".  all  knowD  li- 
quors :  exprefi'ed  oils,  whidi  fwim 
upon  water,  fink  in  thefe  to  the 
bottom  :  a  meafure  which  contains 
ten  ounces  by  weight  o{  tV'ater, 
will  hold  Uttle  more  than  eight  and 
a  quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

The   ufes  of  vinous   fpirits,    as 
menllrua   for  the   virtues  of  other 

0^3  medicines. 
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medicines,  wc  fhall  fee  hereafter, 
and  in  this  place  confider  only  their 
ownr  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all  the 
fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  exteinally,  it  ftrengthens 
the  velTels,  thickens  the  juices  in 
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**  but  for  common  ufes  may  be 
*'  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 
*'  melaffes,  or  the  fyrupy  matter 
**  that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pu- 
"  rification,  commonly  called  me* 
"  lafTes-fpirit."  [/,.]  The  fpirits 
ufually  met  with  under  the  namie 


them,  and  thus  powerfully  reftrains  of  proof,  arc  thofe  diftilled  from 

haemorrhages.      It    inRantly   con-  diiferent  fermented  liquors,  freed 

trads  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  from  their  phlegm  and  ill  flavout 

it  touclies,  and  deprives  them  of  only  to  a  certain  degree.     Theit 

fenfe  and  motion  ;  by  this  m.eans  purity  with  regard  to  flavour  may 

eafing   them  of  pain,  but  at  the  be  eafily  judged    from   the   tafte, 

fame    time   deftroying    their    ufe.  efpecially  if  the  fpirit  be  firft  duly 


Hence  employing  fpirituous  liquors 
in  fomentations  (notwithltanding 
the  fpecious  titles  of  vivifying, 
heating,  refloring  mobility,  refoiv- 
ing,  difTipating,  and  the  like^  ufu- 


diluted.  It  were  to  be  wifhcd, 
that  we  had  a  certain  flandard  with 
regard  to  their  ftrength,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in 
them  ;  a  circumftance  which  great* 


ally  attributed  to  them)  may  fome-  ly  influences  fundry  medicinal  prci 

times  be  attended  with   unhappy  parations,    particularly    the  tine* 

confequences.     Thefe  liquors,   re^  tures  :  for  as  pure  fpirit  diflblves 

Ceived  undiluted  into  the  ilomach,  the  refm  and  volatile  oil,  and  water 

produce  the  fame  eiieds,  thicken-  only  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 

mgthefluid,  and  contracting  all  the  of  vegetables,  it  is  evident  that  a 

folid  parts  which  they  touch,  and  variation  in  the  proportions  where- 

deftroying,  at  leail  for  a  time,  their  in  thefe  are  mixed,  will  vary  the 


:    if  the  quantity  is 
a  pal fy  or  apoplexy 


ufe  and  office 
confiderable, 

follows,  which  end  in  death.  Ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly  di- 
luted, they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agi- 
lity :  if  farther  continued,  the  fenfes 
»re  difordered,  voluntary  motion 


diffolving  power  of  the  menftru- 
um,  and  confequently  the  virtue 
of  the  preparation.  The  common 
methods  of  eftimating  the  quantity 
of  phlegm  contained  in  thefe  fpirits, 
are  liable  to  uncertainty :  it  fhould 
therefore  feem  necelTary,  for  the 
nicer  purpofes,  and  where  a  perfeft- 


dellroyed,  ar^d  at  length  the  fame  ly  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  is  requir- 

inconveniencies  brought  on  as  be*  ed,  to  make  ufe  of  the  pure  redli- 

fore.     Vinous  fpirits  therefore,  in  fled  fpirit,  mixed   with   a  certain 

(mall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted,  determined  proportion   of  water ; 

may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  equal  quantities  of  thefe   liquors, 

in  the  ciire  of  difeafes ;  whilft  in  whether  taken  by  weJirht  or  mea 


larger  ones,  or  if  their  n(t  is  long 
continued,  they  adl  as  a  poifon  of  a 
particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE, 
NUIOR.  Proof  fpirit  :  *^  the 
<*  fame  fpirit,  containing  an  ad- 
«*  mixture  of  ^n  equal  quantity  of 
<<  waicr  :  the  heft  proof  fpirit  is 
•»  that  diiliUed  from  French  wine  ; 


fure,  compofe  a  fpirit  fomewhat 
weaker  than  what  has  beeh  gene* 
rally  looked  upon  as  proof:  the 
exadl  proportions  a;e,  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight  of  pure  fpirjt,  and 
eighty-fix  of  water, 

SPONGIA    [L.  £•.]     Sponge; 
a   foft,    light,    very    porous    and 
compreflibie  fubllance,  readily  im- 
bibing 
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bibing  water,  and  diftending  there-  celebrated,  on  better  foundation, 

by.     It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks,  as  an  anthelmintic;   and   faid   to 

particularly  in  tlie  Mediterranean  deftroy    fome     kinds    of    worms 

fea,     about    the    iflands    of    the  which  elude   the  force  of   many 

Archipelago.     It  is  generally  fup-  other     medicines  :      poflibly    the 

pofed  to  be  a  vegetable  produc-  caufe  of   this  efFefl:  may  be  vc- 

tion  :    neverthelefs  fome  obferva-  ry  different    from   what   may   be 

tions,  lately  ma<le  by  Juffieu,  give  fufpefted,     an    admixture    of    a 

room  to  fufpefl  that  it  is  of  animal  portion   of   arfenic. 


origin.  Chemical  experiments  fa- 
vour this  fuppofition  ;  analyfed, 
it  yields  the  fame  principles  with 
animal  fubftances  in  general  :  the 
volatile  fait  is  in  larger  quantity 
than  I  have  obtained  from  any 
animal  matter,  except  the  bags  of 
the  filkworm.  On  this  fait,  v.hich 
is  generated  by  fire,  feem  to  de- 
pend the  virtues  of  tke  ofncinal 
fpongia  ttfla  [Z,.]  (See  Part  III. 
chap,  i.)  ^  Crude  fponge,  from  its 
property  of  imbibing  and  difterd- 
ing  by  moiflure,  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  a  tent  for  dilating 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

^  STANNUM  [Z.  E.]  Tin  is  the 

lighteft:  and  eafiell  of  fufion  of  all 

the   metals.     Heated,  it   becomes 

fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces  by  a 

blow  ;    and    by    agitation    (when 

juft  ready  to  melt)  into  a  powder  ;  cryftallization  :  Mr.  MargrafF  has 
'"  '     '        '  -     '       (in  a  late   volume  of  the   Berlin 

memoirs)  given  a  farther  account 
of  this  procefs  ;  and  relates,  that 
from  the  tins  ufually  reputed  pure, 
he  has  obtained  one-eighth  their 
weight  of  cryfials  of  arfenic.  For 
the  preparations  of  tin,  fee  the 
fecond  part   of  this  work. 


Tin  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with 
arfenic;  infomuch  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not- 
withftanding  its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally 
expelled  either  by  flow  calcina- 
tion, or  by  a  vehement  fire.  AI- 
mofl  all  the  ores  of  tin  contai-n 
more  or  lefs  of  this  poifonous  mi- 
neral, which  is  not  entirely  fepa- 
rable  in  the  common  proceiTcs  by 
which  the  ores  are  run  down,  or 
the  metal  farther  purified.  Fil- 
ings of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a  thick  fume,  fmdll- 
ing  of  garlic  ;  which  fmell  is 
univerfally  held,  in  mineral  fub- 
flances,  to  be  a  certain  criterion 
of  arfenic.  Henckel  has  difcover- 
ed  a  method  of  feparating  actual 
arfenic  from  tin  :  this  is  efFedled 
by    folution   in    aqua    regis     and 


hence  the  ofHcinal  method  of  pul 
veriiing  this  metal,  to  be  defcribed 
in  its  place.  The  proper  men- 
ftruum  of  tin  is  the  marine  ac">d, 
or  aqua  regis  :  vegetable  acids 
iikewife  diflblve  it  in  confiderable 
quantity,  though  it  has  long  been 
fuppofed  not  to  be  at  ail  foluble 
in  them,  unlefs  previoufly  well 
calcined. 

With  reg-ard  to  the  virtues  of 
mis  metal,  it  was  formerly  account- 
ed  a  fpecific  in  diforders  of  the 


STAPHIDISAG  RliE  Jemtft : 

Velphinii platavi folio  Tourn,   Stavef- 
acre  ;  the  feeds    \E^ 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 


uterus  and  lungs ;  a  calx  of  tin  and     an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
antimony  is  flill  retained  in  fome     a  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide. 


difpenfatories,  under  the  name  of 
an  antihedic  :  but  thefe  are  vir- 
tues, to  which  it  certainly  has 
little  claim.     It  has  of  late  been 


and  yellowifh  or  whitifh  within  : 
they  are  ufually  brought  from 
ItaJy  ;  the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,  though  it 
0^4-  bears 
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bears  our  fevereft  colds.  They 
have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  naufeous,  bitterifh,  h^irning 
tafle.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by   the  ancients   as   a   cathartic  ; 
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growth,  either  whilll  frefh  or  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a  veiy  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, bitterifli,  fubacrid  tafte  | 
diftilled    with   water,    it  yields  a 


but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio-  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fragranV 

lence    both    upwards    and  down"-  eflential  oil ;  to  redified   fpirit  it 

wards,    that  its   internal   ufe   has  imparts    a  ftrong    tindure,  which 

been,    among    the    generality   of  infpiffated  proves  an   elegant  aro- 

praditioners,  for  fome   time  laid  matic  extrad.   This  aromatic  plant 

afide.     It  is  chiefly  employed,  in  is  rarely  met  with  in  prefcripdon  ; 

external    applications,     for    fome  the    only     officinal    compofitions 


kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
f  r  deftroying  lice  and  other  in- 
fers ;  iniomuch,  that  it  has  from 
this  virtue  received  its  name,  in 
different  languages,  herba  p^dicu- 
larisy.  herbe  aux  poux,  lanjskrautj 
lou/e^wort. 

STERCUS  anfcris\  canis^  co^ 
lurhofe,  equii  cvisy  pavofiUj  perct. 
The  dung  of  the  goofe,  dog, 
pigeon,  horfe,  fheep,  peacock, 
hog.  Thefe  fulfome  medicines, 
which  nothing  but  the  moil  fan- 
taflic  vifipnaries  could  have  intro- 
duced, are  now  expunged  from 
praclice,  and  from  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

STIBIUM,  vide  Antimonium. 

S TQiCHAS  :  Stccchas  purpurea 
C'  B.  Arabian  ftechas,  or  French 
lavender  flowers  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a  {hrubby  plant,  eon- 
fiderably  fiiialler  than  the  common 
lavender  :  the  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the.fouthern 
parts  of  France  ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  paiTage, 
and  even  when  they  efcape  this 
inconvenience,  are  generally  much 
inferior  to  thofe  raifed  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  belt  llechaj,  which  we 
receive  trom  abroad,  has  no  great 
fmell  or  taiie  :  Pomet  afiirmL,  ihat 
fuch  as  'the^  Ihops  of  Paris  are 
fuppjied  with,  is  entirely  dclntute 
ef  both  ;  whilll   that  of  our  own 


which  it  is  admitted  into,  are  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called 
fl:echas,  which  from  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  its  flowers  has 
of  late  years  had  a  place  in  our 
gardens,  and  whofe  aromatic  qua- 
lities render  worthy  of  one,  in  the 
fhops  ;  this  is  the  elichryfum  feu. 
Jfcechas  citrina  latiore  folio  C.  B. 
golden  fl;echas,  goldilocks,  or 
yellow  caflldony  :  its  flowers  Hand 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
fliining  yellow  colour,  which  they 
retain  in  perfedion  for  many  years; 
their  fnifll  is  fragrant  and  agree- 
able, fomewhat  of  the  mufl<:y  kind  ; 
their  tafte  warm,  pungent,  and  fub- 
aftringent ;  they  im'part  their  fla- 
vour to  water  in  diilillation,  and 
by  infuflon  to  redliiied  fpirit. 


STYRAX 

C.I 


CALAMITA    [Z. 

£.]  Storax  ;  an  odoriferous  re- 
fmous  fubilrmce,  exuding,  in  the 
v.armer  climates,  from  a  tree  call- 
ed by  C.  Biiuhinc yljrax fcllo  male 
cctonei.  It  has  been  cuitomary  to 
diftinpuifh  three  forts  of  llorax, 
though  only  one  is  ufually  met 
with  in  the  Ihops. 

I.  S.yrax  calamifay  or  ftorax  in 
the  cane,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  i  amphylia  :  it  is'  ei- 
ther in  Imall  dillindl  tears,  of  a 
whitiih  or  reddilh  colour,  or  in 
larger  mafle^  compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Sicra. 
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2.  Storax  in  the  hwipj  or  red  fto-  grey  colour,  a  weak  fmell  fimilar 
I  rax.  This  is  in  mafles  of  an  uni-  to  that  of  the  foregoing  folid  fto- 
'  form  texture  and  yellowifn  red  or  rax  :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
I  brownifh  colour,  though  fometimes  pounded  of  folid  fiorax,  reiin, 
;  likewife  interfperfed  with  a  few  wine  and  oil,  beaten  up  together 
I  wTiitifh  f^rains.     Of  this  fort  there  into   a   proper   Confiftence.      The 

has  been  fome  lately  to  be  met  with  genuine  liquid  llorax,  according  to 

in   the  (hops,  under  the  name  of  Petiver's  account  (Phil.  Tranfaft. 

ftorax  in  the  tear.  N°  313.)   is  obtained  from  a  tree 

3.  The  common  fiorax  of  the  growing  in  the  ifland  Cobros  in 
ihops  is  in  large  mafles,  confider-  the  Red  fe^  ;  the  preparers  of  this 
ably  lighter  and  lefs  compad  than  commodity  yearly  clear  off  the 
the  foregoing  :  it  appears  upon  bark  of  the  tree,  and  boil  it  in 
examination  to  be  compofed  of  a  fea  water  to  the  confidence  of  bird- 
fine  refinous  juice,  mixed  with  a  lime  ;  the  refmous  matter  whirU 
quantity  of  faw-dufl.  For  what  floats  upon  the  furfacc,  is  takv.ii 
purpofe  this  addition  is  made,  I  off,  liquefied  again  in  boiling  wa- 
Ihall  not  here  inquire  ;  obferving  ter,  and  pafl^ed  through  a  ftrain- 
only,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  er.  The  purer  part  which  pafles 
to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent  through,  and  the  more  inipi'rc 
view,  flnce  the  faw-duft  appears  which  remains  on  the  flirainer,  ai.i 
at  fight.  This  commorv  ftorax  is  contains  a  confiderable  portion' 
nuich  lefs  efleemed  j:han  the  two  of  the  fubfliance  of  the  bark,  are 
firfl:  forts  ;  though,  when  freed  both  fent  to  Mocca,  from  whence 
from  the  woody  matter,  it  proves  they  are  fometimes,  though  very 
fuperior  in  point  of  fragrancy  to  rarely,  brought  to  us.  The  firlt 
either  of  them.  Redlified  fpirit,  is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  te- 
the  common  menftruum  of  refms,  nacious,  of  a  reddifli  or  afli  btown. 
diflTolves  the  ftorax,  leaving  the  colour,  an  acrid  unfluous  talie, 
wood  behind:  nor  does  this  tine-  approaching  in  fmell  to  the  folid 
ture  lofe  conflderably  of  its  va-  ftorax,  but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  dif- 
luable  parts,  in  being  infpifl^ated  to  agreeable  :  the  other  is  full  of 
a  folid  confiftence  ;  whilft  aqueous  woody  matter,  and  much  weaker 
liquors  elevate  almoft  all  the  fra-  in  fmell. 

grancy  of  the  ftorax.  Liquid  ftorax  is  among  us  fcarce 

Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agree-  ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine.   a:.d 

able  of  the  odoriferous  refins,   and  not    often    found   in   the    Ihops  ; 

may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan-  hence  the  London  college  has  ex- 

tage  in  languors  and  debilities  of  punged  it  from  the  catalogue  of 

the  nervous  fyftcm  ;  it  is  not  how-  ofiicinals  :  that  of  Edinburf^h  em- 

ever  much   ufed  in  common  prac-  ploys  it  as   an   ingredient  in  tiic 

lice,  unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the^  mercurial  plafter. 
traumatic   baifam,  the   compound 

powder  and  eledary  of  fcordium,  SUBER:    cortex    S^hcris  laft- 

the  ftorax  pill,  confedio  Paulina,  folii  perpet4io  'virentis  C.  B.     C^rk, 

mithridate,  and  theriaca   [Z.]  a  fort  of    evergreen   oak,    grow- 
ing in  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 

STYRAX    LIQUIDA      [E.]  rope;    its   bark.     This   has  been 

Liquid  ftorax.    What  is  moft  com-  by  fome  accounted  aftringent,  and 

monly  met  with  under  this  name,  recommended   as   fuch   izi    dyfen- 

\s  a  foft  refinous  fubftance,  of  a  tcries  and  other  fluxes  j  but  mo- 
dern 
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dern  pra£llcc  applies  it  to  no  Aich  be  of  fervice  in  tlie  fluor  albus, 
ufes,  and  expedls  from  it  no  virtues  gleets,  hyfteric  affeftions,  &c.  and 
of  any  kind. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  fondry  liquors  under- 


go fenfible  alterations  from  cork 
ftoppers.  Neumann  obferves,  that 
acids,  alkalies,  both  fixt  and  vo- 
latile, the  dulcified  alkaline  and 
acid  fpirits,  fome  neutral  faline 
Jiquors,  lime  water,  blue  vege- 
table juices,  andfyrups  made  from 
them,  are  changed  more  or  lefs  to 
a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

SUCCINUM  [L.  E.]  Amber  ; 
a  folid,  brittle,  bituminous  fub- 
liance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea  Ihores  :  the 
largeft  quantities  are  met  with 
along  the  coafts  of  Poliih  Pruffia 
and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a  white, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fome- 
times  opake,  and  fometimes  very 
clear  and  tranfparent :  the  dark 
coloured  and  opake  forts,  by  di- 
gellion  with  certain  exprelTed  oils 
and  animal  fats,  become  clearer, 
paler  coloured,  more  pellucid,  and 
confiderably  harder.  Amber  boil- 
ed in  water,  neither  foftens  or 
undergoes  any-fenlible  alteration  : 
cxpofed  to  a  greater  heat,  without 
addition,  it  melts  into  a  black 
mafs  like  fome  of  the  more  com- 
mon bitumens  :  fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  refembles  that  which  arifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal : 
diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
oil  and  a  volatile  acidulous  fait  (fee 
Part  III.  chap,  viii.) 

Amber  in  fubftancc  has  very 
little  fmell  or  tailc  ;  and  hence  it 
has  by  fome  been  reckoned  a  mere 
inaftive  earthy  body.  It  was  for- 
merly accounted  an  abforbent,  and 
as  fuch  had  a  place  in  the  compound 
powder  of  crabs  claws  :  it  cer- 
tainly has  no  title  to  this  clafs  of 
medicines,  as  not  being  aded  up- 
on by  any  acid.     It  is  fuppofed  to 


m  thefe  intentions  is  fometimes 
given  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram.  A  tindure  of  amber  made 
in  redlified  fpirit  (to  which  it 
imparts  a  bitterifh  aromatic  taf.e 
and  a  fragrant  fmell)  promifes  to 
be  of  real  fervice  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.  Boerhaave  extols  this  tinc- 
ture as  having  incredible  efHcacy 
in  all  thofe  dUlempers  which  pro- 
ceed from  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  in  hypochondriacaly 
hyfterical,  and  cold  languid  cafes : 
if  part  of  the  fpirit  be  abftrafted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  the  remainder 
proves  a  very  elegant  aromatip 
balfam,  which  is  perliaps  one  of 
the  moft  ufeful  preparations  ob- 
tainable from  this  concrete.  Am- 
ber is  levigated  in  the  lliops  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  which 
gives  name  to  a  compound  pow- 
der [L.]  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z;.]  A 
tindlure  of  it  in  dujcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol  [jS".]  and  the  diftilled  oil 
and  fait  [Z.  £.]  are  likewife  ofH- 
cinals  :  the  oil  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  powder 
for  promoting  delivery,  gum  pills, 
cephalic  b:ilfam,  and  cephalic 
plaller   [E.] 


SUCCISA, 

DIABOLI. 


vide    MoRsus 


SULPHUR  [L.  £.]  Sulphur 
or  brimftone  is  a  yellow  fubrtance, 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  fufible 
in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  totally 
volatile  in  a  itronger,  readily  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  fufibcating  acid  fume.  It  dif- 
folves  in  alkaline  liquors  and  in 
oils,  not  in  acids,  water  or  vi- 
nous fpirits. 

Greatefl 
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Greatefl:  part  of  the  fulphur  met  lour,  which  is  the  known  cffefl  of 

with  in  the  (hops  is  obtained  from  fulphureous  fumes.     It  is  a  cele- 

certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftilla-  brated    remedy  againft  cutaneous 

tion,    or  artificially  compofed  by  difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and 

uniting  the  vitriolic  acid  with  in-  externally  applied.  It  has  likewife 


flammable  matters :  at  fome  of  the 
Saxon  fulphur  works  (from  whence 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain  mi- 
nerals abounding  with  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  but  containing  little  or  no  ful- 


been  recommended  in  coughs,  afth- 
mas,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breall:  and  lungs :  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  it  has  no  very  confider- 
able  effedl,  unlefs,  as  Hoffman  ob- 


phur,  being  Gratified  with  wood,  fervcs,  where  the  difeafe  proceeds 

and  the  latter  fet  on  fire,  a  large  from  the  blood  being   tainted  by 

Quantity  of  fine   fulphur  is  pro-  fcrophulous  or  fcorbutic  humours; 

uced.     It  is  ufually  brought  to  where  this  happens,  the   prudent 

Us  in  large  irregular  mafTes,  which  ufe  of  fulphur  is  faid  to  do  good 

are  afterwards  melted  and  caft  into  fervice,  throwing  out  a  plentiful 


eruption  upon  the  fkin,  and  by  de- 
grees carrying  off  the  pecant  mat- 
ter.    The  common  dofe  of  fulphur 
rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple,  though 
Geoffroy  goes  as  far  as  two  drams, 
earth,     fometimes   in     tranfparent    The  trochifci  e  fulphure  of  the  dif- 
pieces  of  a  greenifli  or  bright  yel-    penfatory  are  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
low  colour;  but  more  commonly    gant  forms  for  the   taking  oT  it. 


cylindrical  rolls  with  the  addition 
of  feme  coarfe  refm,  flower,  or  the 
like ;  whence  the  paler  colour  of 
the  rolls.  Sulphur  is  alfo  not  un- 
frequently    found    native    in    the 


in  opake  grey  ones,  with  only  fome 
ftreaks  of  yellow.  This  lafl:  is 
the  fort  which  is  underflood  by 
the  name  Sulphur  vivum  [-f.J 
though  that  met  with  under  this 
name  in  the  fliops  is  no  other  than 


It  enters  fix  officinal  preparations 
for  external  ufe,  and  gives  name 
to  one  of  them.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  fulphur  ufed  externally 
is  dangerous ;  that  as  it  throws  the 
morbific    matter  outwards,    when 


the  drofs  remaining  after  the  fub-  given  inwardly,    it  mufl  in   like 

limation  of  fulphur.     All  the  forts  manner  drive  it  into  the  blood, 

of   fulphur  are,    when    perfeftly  when   applied   externally.      This 

pure,  in  no  rcfpeft  different  frora  opinion,    which  is   fupported  by 

one  another ;  notwithftanding  the  fome    late   writers,    has    no   jull 

pref;irence  given  by  fome  to  the  foundation  :  fulphur  has  nearly  the 

more  uncommon  foffil  forts ;  thefe  fame  effedls,  whether  ufed  inter- 

laft  arc  of  all  others  the  leall:  pro-  nally  or  externally  :  in  both  cafes, 

per  for  medicinal  purpofes,  as  be-  the   eruptions   become   frequently 

ing  the  moil  iubjcft  to  an  admix-  more   copious  after    the   firfl   ule 

tuic  of  foreign  matter  both  of  the  of  it. 

m^tnllic  and  arfenical  kind.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly,  that   though  itfelf  a  medicine  of 

and  promotes  infenfible  perfpira-  confiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthe- 

tion  :   it  feems  to  pafs  through  the  lefs  relirains  that  of  fome  others  of 

whole  habit,  and  manifellly  tran-  the  moil:  powerful  kind.    Mercury 

fpires   through   the   pores  of    the  is  rendered,  by  the  admixture   of 

Ikin,  as  appears  from  the  fulpliu-  fulphuf,  Inaftive  ;  and  the  virulent 

reous   fuuli  of  perfons  who  have  antimonial    regulus,    almoft     fo  : 

taken  it,  and  filver  being  ilalncd  hence,  when  antimonial  and  mercu- 

in  their  pockets  of  a  blackiih.  co-  rial  medicines  exceed  in  operation, 

ful- 
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fulphur  has  been  given  f^r  abat-  ifh,  yellowilh,  brownifh,  or  green- 
ing their  violence  ;  and  ibnictimes  ifh  colour,  of  a  lefs  grateful  fmell 
rellrains  their  further  aflion.  Even  than  the  foregoing.  The  firfl;  is 
the  corrofive  poifon  arfenic,  by  faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
the  addition  of  fulphur,  becomes  tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
alnioft  innocent;  and  hence  if  a  in  the  trunk.  This  refin  is  faid 
fmall  proportion  of  arfenic  fl:!Ould  to  be  employed  among  the  Indians, 
be  contained  in  fulphur,  it  pofiibly  externally,  for  difcuffing  and  ma- 
may  not  receive  from  thence  any  turating  tumours,  and  abating 
poifonous  qualities.  pain»  and  aches  of  the  limbs  :  it 

is  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 

SUMACH  yj?//^,  y?;wf« ;  fruti-  hyfteric,    cephalic   and   ftomachic 

els  quixR.usJolio  ulmi  C.  B.    Com-  plafters  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 

mon  fumach  ;  the  leaves  and  feeds  copcria.     The    fragrance    of   the 

[£".]  finer  fort    fufficiently   points    out 

This    tree,    or   (hrub,  is   culti-  its  being  applicable  to  other  pur- 

va':ed  in  fome  places  on  account  of  pcfes. 
the  cu  inary  ufes  cf  its  fruits,  and 

for  the  purpoles  of  the  dyers,  &c.         TAMARINDUS  [i.  E.]     Ta- 

among  us,  it  is  met  with   only  in  marind;  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grovv- 

the  gardens  of  the  curious.     The  ing  in   the   Eail  and  Weft-Indies, 

feeds  or  berries  areo'  a  red  colour,  called  by  C,  Bauhine  Jiliqua  Ara- 

iii    faape    round  and   fiat.       Both  hica  qu^  tamarindus.     It  is  a  pod 

thefe  and  the  leaves  are  moderately  refembling  a  bead  cod,  including 

aflringent,    and    have    fometimes  feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with 

been  exhibited  in   this  intention,  a  dark  coloured  vifcid  pulp  of  a 

but  are   now  become  Grangers  to  pleafant  acid  taRe :  the  Eaft-Ji.dia 

than     the 
the  former  con- 


I 


the  ihops. 

SYMPHYTUM,   vide  Conso- 


LIDA. 


tamarinds  are  longer 
Wefl-Irdia  fort  , 
taining  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the 
latter  rarely  above  three  or  four. 
The  pulp  of  th^fe  fruits,  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams, 
or  an  ounce  or  more,  pioves  gent- 

and  at 
acidity, 


TACAMAHACA  [£  ]  :  a  re- 
fm  obtained  from  a  tail  tree  (tacu- 
mahaca  populo  Jimilis,  fruiiu   colore 

foeonia  fimili  y.  B.)  which  grows  ly  laxative  or  purgative 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  continent  of  the  fame  time,  by  its 
America,  and  in  a.  flieltered  fitua-  quenches  thirll,  and  allays  immo- 
tion  bears  the  winters  of  our  own  derate  heat.  It  increafes  the  ac- 
climate. Two  forts  of  this  refm  tion  of  the  purgative  fvvegts,  cafia 
are  fometimes  to  be  ir.et  with,  and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of 
The  beft,  called-  (from  its  being  the  refmous  cathariics.  Some  have 
collefted  in  a  kind  of  gourd-fhells)  fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the 
tacamahaca  in  fhells,  is  fbmewhat  virulence  of  aniimonial  prepara- 
undtuous  and  foftifh,  of  a  pale  tions ;  but  experience  fnev/s,  that 
yellowidi  or  greenilh  colour,  an  it  has  rather  a  contrary  ttFe6l,  and 
aromatic  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  de-  that  all, vegetable  acids  augment 
lightful  fmell,  approaching  to  that  their  power.  Tamarinds  are  an 
of  lavender,  and  ambergris.  This  ingredient  in^  the  elcciary  of  cafia 
fort  is  very  rare  :  that  commonly  [L.]  the  lenitive  eledary  [E.]  and 
found  in  the  fiiops  is  in  femiiranf-  decodion  of  tamarinds  with  fena 
parent  grains  or  glebes,  ©f  a  whit-  [£".] 

^rAMA- 


Pan  II. 
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TAMARISCI/^.7«,  cortex:  Ta- 
^maricis  alterius  jolio  tenuiore^  Ji've 
^allica:  C.  B.  The  tamarifc  tree  .; 
Its  bark  and  leaves. 

Thefe  are  moderately  aflringent : 
they  are  never  met  with  in  pre- 
fcription,  and  have  long  been  en- 
tire llrangers  to  the  fhops. 

T  ANACETI/J/^,/i?m,  femen : 
'1  anaceii  vulgaris  luiei  C.  B.    'I'an- 
hy ;    the  leaves   [L.]   flowers   and 
Ifeeds  [£.] 


from   them   by   re6lified  fpirit  O'f^ 
wine  taftes  extremely  pleafant. 


TARAXACUM, 

LEONIS. 


vide   Dens 


TARTARUM  [L.  E.]  Tartar 
is  a  fallne  fubflance,  thjoun  ofF 
from  wines,  after  fermentation,  to 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  cafk : 
it  proves  of  a  red  or  white  colour, 
and  more  or  lefs  foul  or  diofl'y, 
according  to  the  colour  and  qua- 
Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road-fides,  lity  of  the  wine  ;  the  white  is  gc- 
s^nd  the   borders   of  fields,  and  is     nerally  looked  upon  as  the  pureife : 


i' frequently  alfo  cultivated  in  gar- 
I  dens  both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
I  cinal  ufes :  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Confidercd  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  a  moderately  warm  bitter,  ac- 
companied with  a  ftrong,  ;not  very 
,  di!agreeable  flax'^our :  iome  have 
had  a  great  opinion  of  it  in  hylle- 
ric  diforders,  particularly  thofe 
proceeding  from  a  deficiency,  or 
fupprefhon  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. The  leaves  and  ieeds  have 
been  of  confiderable  efieem  as  an- 
thelmintics :  the  feeds  are  lefs  bit- 
ter, and  m*ore  acrid  .and  aromatic 
than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which  they 
are  reckoned  fimilar  ;  or  of  fanto- 
nicum,  to  which  they  have  been 
frequently  fubftituted. 

TAPSI  EARBATI,>«  Ferl>a/ci 
Jvlia,  ficr^.s  :   f^erbafci  maris  latij'clii 
lutci  C.  B.     Mullein  ;    the   leaves- 
and  flowers. 

I'his  is  met  with  by  road-fides, 
and  under  hedsres  :  it  is  clothed 
all  over  with  loft  downy  leaves, 
and  produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  The  tafle  difco- 
.  vers  in  it  a  glutinous  qualiiy  ;  and 
hence  it  lb.nds  recommended  as 
an  emoliiert,.  and  is  in  fome  places 
held  in  great  elleem  in  con- 
fumptions.  The  flowers  of  mul- 
lein have  an  agreeable,  honey -like 
fweetnefi  j     an   extrad    prepared 


of  either  fort,  fuch  as  is  clean, 
folid,  Ibmewhat  tranfparent,  and 
has  its  outfide  covered  over  with  - 
fmall  fhining  cryllals,  is  prefera- 
ble to  fuch  as  appears  porous, 
drofTy,  opake,  and  lefs  bright. 
This  fubftance,  though  truly  faline, 
is  fcarce  aded  upon  by  cold  water; 
the  purcft  fort,  or  fuch  as  has  beea 
purified  by  art,  requires  four-and- 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  to  difTolve  in  :  the  folutions 
of  both  the  tartars  pais  the  filter 
colourlefs,  and  fhcot,  in  the  cold, 
into  fmall,  white,  lemitraniparcnt 
cryllals.  All  fuch  earths  as  are 
foluble  in  vinegar,  and  alkaline 
falts,  render  tartar  more  eiifily  fo. 
luble  in  water  :  hence  the  rehners 
at  Montpelier  are  ja::d  to  employ 
a  certain  earth  for  promoting  its 
folutions  vvith  fome  par.ticulay  ma- 
nagements for  maki.g  it  fhoot 
into  large  cryllals.  'I  his  addition 
may  occafion  a  confiderable  alter- 
ation in  the  fait,  infomuch  that 
the  finer  forts  of  white  tartar  are 
perhaps  preferable,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  to  the  common  cr>ilals. 
The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a  mild,  cooling,  aperient,  -laxa- 
tive medicine.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  axi  ounce,  ic  proves  a 
gentle,  though  effedual  purga-  , 
tive :  Angelas  Saia  relates,  that 
he  was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic, 

by 
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KcEmpfer<  fl 


Perfian  ladies,  who  (as  KcEmpfer 
informs  us)  are  continually  chew^ 
ing  it,  in  order  to  faften  and  whit- 
en the  teeth,  fweeten    the  breath, 


by  purging  himfelf  a  few  times 
with  fix  drams  of  the  crude  fait, 
after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  to  no  purpofe.    For  the 

preparations  of  tartar,  fee  Part  III.     and  promote  appetite. 
chap.  viii.  fea.  7.     This  fait    is         TEREBINTPIINA  VENETA 
likewife  an  ingredient  in  the  com-     [£.]     Venice  turpentine, 
mon  infufion  of  fena,  compound         This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
powder  of   fena  [Z.]  and  is    ufed    of   the   other   forts,    of    a    clear, 
for  diflblving   or  corroding  fome 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti- 
mony,   from  which  it  receives  a 
Itrong  emetic  impregnation. 


TELEPHIUM,videCRAssuLA. 

^  TEREBINTHINiE.  Turpen- 
tines ;  refinous  juices  extradted 
from  certain  trees.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  turpentine  diftinguilh- 
cd  in  the  Ihops. 

TEREBINTHINA  CUlhyftve 
CYPRIA  [L  E,]  Chian,  or  Cy- 
prus  turpentine. 

This  is  generally  about  the  con- 
fidence of  thick  honey,  very  tena- 
cious, clear  and  almoft  tranfparent, 
of  a  white  colour,  with  a  call  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue : 
it  has  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterilh 
tafte;  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

This  juice  is  the  produce  of  the 
terebinthus  ^vulgaris  C.  B,  common 
terebinth,  an  evergreen  tree  or 
fhrub,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  en- 
dures the  colds  of  our  own.  The 
turpentine  brought  to  us,  is  ex- 
tradled  in  the  iilands  whofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunc 
and  branches  a  little  after  the  buds 
have  come  forth  :  the  juice  ifTues 
limpid,  and  clear  as  water,  and 
by  degrees  thickens  into  the  confiil- 
ence  in  which  we  meet  with  it. 
A  like  juice  exuding  from  this 
tree  in  the  eaftern  countries,  infpif- 
iated  by  a  flow  fire,  is  of  frequent 
ufe,  as  a  mafticatory,  among  the 
2 


whitifh,  or  pale  yellov/ifh  colour, 
a  hot,  pungent,  bitterifli,  difagree- 
able  taile,  and  a  flrong  fmell,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  is 
obtained  from  the  larix  folio  deci- 
duo  conifer  a  J.  B.  larch,  a  large 
tree  growing  in  great  abundance 
upon  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  moun» 
tains,  and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifh  gardens.  What  is  ufually 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  under  the 
name  of  Venice  turpentine,  comes 
from  New  England ;  of  what  tree 
it  is  the  produce,  we  have  no  cer* 
tain  account :  the  finer  kinds  of  it 
are  in  appearance  and  quality  not 
confiderably  different  from  the  true 
fort  above  defcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGEN- 
TORAT£NSIS  \L.  i".]  Straiburgh 
turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a  middle  coniiilence  be- 
twixt the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent,  and  lefs  tenacious 
than  either ;  its  colour  a  yel- 
lowifh  brown.  Its  fmell  is  very 
fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  turpen* 
tines,  except  the  Chian ;  in  talle 
it  is  the  bittereft,  yet  the  leail 
acrid. 

This  refin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir  trees  mentioned  in 
page  72,  which  are  the  moll  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  one* 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  another  whofe  re- 
fin  is  inuch  fuperjor  to  the  com- 
mon turpentines,    and  has  fome- 

timel 
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times  been  brought  to  us  from 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Balsa- 
mum  Canadense.  This  fpecies 
is  the  abits  minor,  pedinatis  /oliis, 
Vtrptnianat  conis  parnjis  fubrotundis 
Pluk,  Virginian,  or  Canada  fir 
tree ;  which,  though  not  a  native 
of  this  climate,  has  been  found  to 
endure  its  feverell  colds. 

TEREBINTHINA  COMMU- 
NIS [Z-.^.j  Common  turpentine 
is  the  coarfeft,  heavielt,  in  talle 
and  fmell  the  mod  difagreeable,  of 
ail  the  forts  :  it  is  about  the  confift- 
mce  of  honey,  of  an  opake  bcown- 
ijh  white  colour. 
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mote  the  expulfion  of  the  fand  ;. 
but  where  a  calculus  is  formed, 
they  can  do  no  fervice,  and  only 
ineiFedually  irritate  or  inflame  the 
pans.  In  all  cafes  accompanied 
with  inflammation,  ihefe  juices 
ought  to  be  abHained  from,  as 
this  fymptom  is  increafed,  and  not 
unfrequenily  occasioned  by  them, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  the  turpen- 
tines impart,  foon  after  taking 
them,  a  violet  fi»ell  to  the  urine  ; 
and  have  this  effedt,  though  ap- 
plied only  externally  to  remote 
parts ;  particularly  the  Venice  fort. 
This  is  accounted  the  moll  power- 


This  is  obtained  from  the /i/»w/    ful  as  a  diuretic  and  detergent;  and 


fylvejiris  C.  B,  wild  pine,  a  low 
unhandfome  tree,  common  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  :  this  tree  is 
extremely  refinous,  and  remark- 
ably fubjedt  to  a  difeafe  from  a 
jedundance  and  extravafation  of  its 
refin,  infomuch  that,  without  due 
evacuation,  it  fvvells  and  burfts. 
The  juice,  as  it  ifTues  from  the 
tree,  is  received  in  trenches  made 
in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  grcffer  impurities  by  co- 
lature  through  wicker  bafkets. 

All  thefe  juices  yield  in  diftilla- 
tion  with  water,  an  highly  penetra- 
ting efTential  oil,  a  brittle  infipid 
refm  remaining  behind.  With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  ihe  evacuation  thereof, 
and  deterge  internal  ulcers  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  like  0- 
ther  bitter  hot  fubliinces,  ftrengthcn 
the  tone  of  the  veffcls :  they  have 
an  advantage  above  molt  other 
acrid  diureiics,  that  they  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  7  hey  are  prin- 
cipally recommended  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albu5,  and  the  like;  and  by 
feme  in  calculous  complaints  : 
where  thefe  lalt  proceed  from  fand 
or  gravel,  formed  into  a  mafs  by 
vifcid  mucous  matter,  the  turpen- 
tines, by  diflblving  ihe  mucus,  pro-    epithc't ;    a   fraall   dole 


the  Chian  and  Stralburgh  as  cor- 
roborants: the  Strafturgh  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mercurial  pills  and 
Locatellus's  balfam,  and  the  Chian 
in  mithridate  and  theriaca  [L.J 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being 
the  moil  ofFenfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in 
plafters  and  ointments,  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  diilillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  dram  and  a  half :  they  are 
moll  commodioully  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  or  difTolved  in 
watery  liquors  by  the  mediation  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage. 
Of  the  diftilled  oil,  a  few  drops 
are  a  fuSicient  dofe  :  this  is  a  moft 
potent,  Itimulating,  detergent  di- 
uretic, oftentimes  greatly  heats  the 
conllitution,  and  requires  the  ut- 
moil  caution  in  its  exhibition. 

TERRA  JAPONICA,  vide  Ja- 

PONICA. 

TERRA  LEMNIA  ft  SILE- 
SIACA,  vide  Eolvs. 

rilAVSlJE /cl:a  :  i:hapfi^ fi^e 
twhith  garganici  femine  lattjjimo 
J.  B,  Deadly  carrot ;  the  root. 
This  plant  does  not  ill  deferve  its 


operating 
witS 
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with  extreme  violence  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  an 
entire  ftranger  to  the  fhops,  and 
met  with  only  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious, 

THE^  foVia  [^.]  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  a  (hrub  (theafrutex,  folia 
ceraji,  Jiore  rofte  Jyl-vefiris,  i^c, 
Kcempf,)  cultivated  in  China. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  Vv'ith 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  plant,  collefted  at  different 
times,  and  cured  in  afomewhat  dif- 
ferent manner  :  the  fmall  young 
leaves  very  carefully  dried,  are  the 
fmer  green  :  the  older  afford  the 
ordinary  green  and  bohea.  The  two 
£rft  have  a  fenfible  flavour  of  vio- 
lets ;  the  other  of  rofes  :  the 
former  is  the  natural  odour  of  the 
plant  J  the  latter,  as  Neumann  ob- 
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Two  forts  of  thlafpi  are  ufed 
promifcuoufly,  thlafpi  ar<venfe feUquis 
latis  C.  B.  and  the  thlafpi  ar^enfi 
•vaccari^  incano  folio  majus  C.  B. 
they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter 
moft  plentifully.  Thefe  feeds  have' 
an  acrid  biting  tafte  like  common 
mudard,  with  which  they  agree  in 
medical  qualities  :  their  principal 
ufe  is  as  ingredients  in  the  compo- 
fitions  whofe  name  they  bear. 


THUS    MASCULUM, 

Olibanum. 


vide 


THUS  VULGARE  [L,  E.] 
Common  frankincenfe ;  a  fdlid, 
brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little 
glebes  or  mafit's,  of  a  brownifh, 
or  yellowifli  colour  on  the  outfide, 
internally  vvhitifli,  or  variegated 
with  whitifh  fpecks  ;  of  a  bitteriilr, 
ferves,    is  probably  introduced  by     acrid,  not  agreeable  tafte,  without 


art :  fome  of  the  dealers  in  this 
commodity  in  Europe  are  not  ig- 
norant, that  bohea  tea  is  imitable 
by  the  leaves  of  certain  common 
plants,  artificially  tin6lured  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  rofe  flavour. 
The  talle  of  both  forts  is  lightly 
bitterifh,  fuballringent,  and  fome- 
what  aromatic.  The  medical  vir- 
tues attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are 
fufHciently  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  have  any  jull  foundation 


any  confiderable  fmell.  It  is  fiipJ^ 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
pine  tree  which  yields  the  terebin- 
thina  communis  ;  and  to  concrete 
on  the  furface  of  the  terebinthinate 
juice  foon  after  it  has  ifTued  from 
the  plant. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate, 
the  gum  plaller,  (trengthening 
plafler,  and  llomach  plafier  [L.'j 

THYMI  folia  :    Thy  mi  ^ul^aris 


little  more  can  be  expedled  from    folio  tenuicreC.  B.  Com:nonl\iymQ; 
the  common  infuflons,  than  that  of    the  leaves  [£.] 


a  diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  fiomach  :  the .  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  other  virtues  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  for,  de- 
pend more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
fluid,  than  any  particular  qualities 
which  it  gains  from  the  tea.     No- 


Thi?  plant  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  "an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tulle  ;  which  it  imparts  by  infufion 
to  reftified  fpirit,  and  fends  over  in 
diilillation  with  water  :  along  with 
the  water  arifcs  an  effential  oil  ex- 


-thing    arifes    in    d initiation    from 
either  fort  of  tea  with  redified  fpi-     tremcly  hot  and  pungent, 
lit;    water  elevates   the  whole   of* 
their  flavour. 


TIILASPI?,  fernen^    Treacle,  or 
mithridate,     mullird  ;     the     feeds 


THYMI  CITRATI  folia  :  Ser^ 
pylli  foliis  citri  odore  C.  B»  Lemon- 
thyme;  the  leaves  [/^.] 

^    This 
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This  is  found  wild  in  dry  moun-    college  have    now    reje£led    them 
timous  places,  but  the  fhops  are 
fupplied  from  gardens.  In  tarte  and 
fmell  it  is  lefs  acrid  and  more  grate* 
ful  than  the  common  thyme ;    its 


all. 

The  .fpurges  and  grana  cnidia 
are  extremely  acrid,  irritating  ca- 
thartics, and  operate  with  fo  much 


fmell,  in  particular,  is  remarkably     violence  as  to   be  altogether  unfit 

different,    approaching   to  that  of    for  internal  ufe. 

lemons.     Jt  gives  over  its  flavour 

in  diilillation  both  with  water  and         TINCAR,  vide  Borax. 

fpirit :    with  the  former  an  elegant 

eflential  oil  arifes :  the  dillilled  fpi-        TORMENTILL^E  radix:   Tor- 

lit  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  cordial    mentill^  Jil<v?JIris  C.  JB*     Tormen- 

liquor,  not  inferior  to  any  thing  of    til,  or  feptfoil ;   the  root  [L.  £  ] 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons :  it  has  lonfr  flen- 

o 

der  Italks,  with  ufually  fevcn  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a  joint  j  the  root 
is  for  the  moil  part  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a  blackifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  This 
root  has  an  auftere  Ilyptic  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a  flight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour ;  it  is  one  of  the 
moil  agreeable  and  efficacious  of 
the  vegetable   aflringents,    and   is 


this  kind. 

T I  L I  -^  J!orej  :  Tilia  fcemin^e 
folio  majori  G.  £,  The  lime  or 
linden  tree  ;  its  flowers  [L.  £.] 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much 
valued    on    account   of    its    quick 

frowth  and  pleafant  (hade  ;  it 
owers  in  July,  and  lofes  its  leaves 
foon  after.  The  flowers  are  made 
ofe  of  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavour,  which  water  ex- 


trads  from  them  by  infufion,  and    employed  with  good  fuccefs  in  all 
devates  in  diflillation.    Among  the        ''       '  ''  '^'' 


writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
they  have  the  charader  of  an  an- 
tiepileptic,  and  a  fpecific  in  all 
kinds  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Fre- 
derick Hoffman  relates,  that  he 
knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  an  infufion  of  thefe 
flowers  drank  as  tea. 

.  THYMULMJE  iacc^ :  Thyme^ 
la  a  foliis  lini  C.  B.  Spurge  flax  ; 
its  berries,  called  grana  cnidia. 


cafes  where  medicines  of  this  cJafs 
are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed,  both 
in  extemporaneous  prefcription  and 
in  officinal  compofition,  than  any  of 
the  other  f^rOng  vegetable  aflrin- 
gents :  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
two  compound  powders  of  bole 
[L.]  the  two  powders  and  eledary 
of  fcordium  [Z]  the  compound 
white  decodion  [£.]  and  japonic 
confedion  [£  ]  A  tindure  made 
from  it  with  redified  fpirit  pofiefl^es 
the  whole  ailringency  and  flavour 
of  the  root,  and   lofes  nothing  of 


TITHYMALI  radix.    Spurge  j     either  in  infpilTation. 
the  root. 


Several  forts  of  fpurge  are  men- 
tioned in  catalogues  of  the  mate- 
ria medica.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, in  their  lall  edition,  retained 
two  (EsuLA  MAJOR,  tithymalits 
palujiris  fruticofm  C.  B.  German 
fpurge  ;  and  Esula  minor,  tiihy- 
malus  foliis  pini  C.  B,  pine-fpurge  ;) 
both   the  Edinburgh   and  London 


TRAGACANTHA,  vide  Gum- 

Ml  TRAGACANTH/E. 

TRICHOMANIS  folia  :  Tri- 
chomanis  Jive  polytrichi  cfpcinarum 
C.  B.  Englifh  maidenhair ;  the 
leaves  [L.  ^.] 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallr*efs  of  their  ftalks, 

R  capil- 
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capillary :  it  is  found  wild  in  dif-  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  was  re- 
ferent parts  of  England,  upon  old  lieved  of  the  gout  by  drinking  the 
walls,   and  in  (hady  places.     The    juice  mixed  with  whey. 


leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ifh,  fubaftringent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour :  they  are 
cfteemed  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs 
and  acrimony  of  the  juices ;  and 
are  likewife  fuppofed  to  promote 
the  expefloration  of  tough  phlegm. 


TRISSAGO,  vide  Cham^drys, 

TRTTICI  farina^  amylum^  fur- 

fur :    Triiici  'vulgaris  glutnas  tritu- 

rando  deponentis  j.  B.    Wheat ;   the 

meal  or  flower,  and  ftarch  [i.  £.] 

(prepared  from  the  meal  by  mace- 

and  to  open  obftruftions  of  the  vif-     ration  in  frefli  quantities  of  water) 

cera.    They  are  ufually  directed  in     and  bran  [£.] 


infufion  or  decoftion,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  liquorice.  A  fy- 
rup  prepared  from  them  has  fre- 
quently fupplied  the  place  of  that 
made  from  the  adianthum  verum  : 
fome  have  fubilituted  a  Hill  cheaper 
ingredient,  and  perhaps  not  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  medicine; 
both  the  maidenhairs  yielding  little 
more  than  a  mucilaginous  juice, 
greatly    refembling    the    fubititute 


Wheat,  a  common  article  of  our 
food,  is  more  glutinous  and  nutriti- 
ous than  moft  other  kinds  of  grain. 
The  flour,  or  the  ftarch,  prepared 
from  it,  form  with  water  a  foft 
vifcid  fubrtance,  which  has  been 
taken  with  good  fuccefs  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries.  Starch  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  gum  tragacanth  and  the 
white    perioral    troches    [Z.]   and 


made  ufe  of.     The  fyrup  brought    gives  name  to  a  lohoch  [J?.] 


from  abroad  has   an   admixture  of 
orange  flower  water. 

TRIFOLir  PALUDOSI>//^; 
Tr'ifolii  palujiris  C.  B.  Marfli  tre- 
foil,   or   buck-beans ;     the   leaves 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
marfhy  places  :  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  ftanding  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iifues  from  the  root ; 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marlh  trefoil  is 
an  efficacious  aperient  and  deob- 
llruent,  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions,  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gent- 
ly loofens  the  b?lly.  It  has  of 
late  gained  great  reputation  in  fcor- 
butic  and  fcrophulous  diford^-Ts  : 
and  its  good  efFefts  in  thefe  cafes 
have  been  warranted  by  experi- 
ence ;  inveterate  cutaneous  difeafes 
have  been  removed  by  an  infufion 
of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  pint  a  day,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, and  continued  fome  weeks. 


Bran  contains,  befides  the  hufks» 
or  ftiells  of  the  wheat,  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter :  this  is 
lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flower, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  detergeni 
quality  :  infufions  of  bran  are  not 
un frequently  employed  in  this  in- 
tention externally,  and  fometimes 
likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toafled,  and 
infufed,  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fuf- 
ficiently  agreeable  refiringen't  tafte, 
Tliis  liquor,  taken  as  common 
drink,  has  done  good  fervice  in  a 
weak  lax  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  ;  and  in  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  or  the  cholera  mor- 
bus :  examples  are  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  eflays  of  federal  cafes 
of  this  kind  cared  by  it,  without 
the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine. 


TUMrCA,  vide 

LUS    HORTEr.'SIS. 


Caryophyl- 


TURPE- 
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TURPETHUM,  /t;^  T'^r^/-^  protuberances  on  the  outfide, 
[£.]  Turbith;  the  cortical  part  of  fmooth  and  yellowifh  within  :  fome 
the  root  of  an  Indian  convolvulus,  pieces  have  a  bluifh  calt,  from  mi- 
brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of  mite  globules  of  zinc  being  thrown 
a  brown  or  afti  colour  on  the  out-  up  by  the  heat  in  its  metallic  form. 
fide,  and  whitifli  within  :  the  belt  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy  mic,  and  frequently  employed  as 
to  break,  and  difco vers  a  large  qu an-  fuch  in  unguents  and  collyria  :  it 
tily  of  refinous  matter  to  the  eye  :  gives  name  to  an  officinal  ophthal- 
its  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifti ;  chewed  mic  ointment  \L,  E.'\     See  the  ar- 


ticle ZlNCUM. 

VALERIAN.-E  HORTENSIS 

MAJORIS  radix:    VaUriame   ma- 

joris    odorata    radice    J,  £.       The 


for  a  little  time,  it  becomes  acrid, 

pungent,  and  naufeous.     This  root 

is  a  cathartic,  not  of  the  fafeft  or 

moft  certain   kind  :     the  refmous 

matter,  in  which  its  virtue  refides, 

appears  to  be  very  unequally  diltri-    greater  garden  valerian  5   its  roots 

butcd,  infomuch  that  fome  pieces,     [£'] 


taken  from  a  icruple  to  a  dram, 
purge  violently  ;  while  others  in 
larger  dofes,  have  fcarce  any  efFed 
at  all.     An  extradt  made  from  the 


This  is  an  oblong  wrinkled  root, 
with  fevcral  fibres  at  the  bottom, 
of  a  browniih  or  a(h  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  whitifh  within  ;   of  an 


root  is  more  uniform  in  llrength,  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte,  approach- 
though  not  fupciior,  or  equal,  io  ing  to  nard.  It  is  accoucted  lefs 
purgatives  more  common  in  the  efficacious  as  a  medicine  than  the 
Ihops.  following. 


TUSSILAGINIS  /'ve  farfara 
fblia,    f.ores  :     TvJJilaginis   vulgaris 
C,  B.     Coltsfoot ;    the  leaves  and 
flowers  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  watery 
places,  producing  yellow  flowers 
in  February  and  March  ;  thefe  foon 
fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundifh  leaves,  hairy  un- 
derneath :  their  tafte  is  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  glutinous  and  fubacrid. 
Tuflilago  ftands  recommended  in 
coughs  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  lun<?s :  the  flowers  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  peroral  de- 
codion  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

TUTIA  [L,  E.']  Tutty  ;  an  im- 
pure fublimate  of  zinc,  or  an  argil- 
laceous fubftance  impregnated  there- 
with, formed  into  tubulous  pieces 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  It  is  mo- 
derately hard  and  ponderous,  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  full  of  fmall 


VALERIANA    SILVESTRIS 

radix  :  Valerian,r  Jtl'vejiris  majoris 
montane  C.  B,  Valeriana  fylvefiris 
ntpjorii  fnliis  angujiioribus  Mcri/on. 
plant,  umbellif.  Wild  valerian  (the 
narrow  leaved  fort,  growing  on 
open,  dry,  mountainous  places)  its 
root  [L.  E,'\ 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number  of 
ftrings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
i/Tuing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  brownifh  co- 
lour :  its  fmell  is  ftrong,  like  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with  fetids  ; 
the  tafie  unpleafantly  warm,  bit- 
terilli,  and  fubacrid.  There  is  an- 
other wild  valerian,  with  broader 
leaves,  of  a  deeper  and  fhining  green 
colour,  met  with  in  watery  places. 
Both  forts  have  hitherto  been  ufed 
indifctiminately,  and  Linnaeus  has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies,  under 
the  name  of  Valeriana  foliis  omni- 
bus pinnat  is.  Our  college  have  re- 
ftrained  the  fhaps-  to  the  firfl,  which 
R  2  ifc 
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\s  confidcrably  the  llrongeft,  and  ternal  medicine  and  externally  as 
lofes  of  its  quality,  if  tranfplanted  an  amulet,  are  extremely  nume- 
into  Tuch  foils  as  the  other  natu- 
rally delights  in.  The  roots,  pro- 
duced in  low  watery  grounds,  have 
a  remarkably  faint  fmell  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  others,  and  fome- 
times  fcarce  any  at  all.  Wild  va- 
lerian is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  epilepfies  pro- 
ceeding from  a  debility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyrtem.     It  was  firft  brought 


rous  ;  and  pofiibly  it  has  an  equal 
title  to  them  all  :  to  the  tafte  and 
fmell  it  appears  almoll  fimply  her- 
baceous. 

VERONICA  FCEMINA,  vide 
Elatine. 

VERONICA  MAVaS^feuBe^ 

tonicce  Paidi  folia  :    Vercnices  maris 
fupina  et  'vulgatij/imie  C.  B.     Male 


into  efteem  in  thefe  cafes  by  Fabius  fpeedvvell ;  the  leaves  [£.] 
Columna,  who  by  taking  the  pow-         This   is  one   of    the  veronicas 

dered  root,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  which    produce    their   flowers   in 

fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  invete-  clufters  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks : 

rate  epilepfy  after  many  other  me-  it  is  a  rough   procumbent   plant, 


dicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efiicacy  in  this  diforder  ; 
and  the  prefent  pradlice  lays  con- 
fiderable  ftrefs  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  ;  in  infufion  from  one  to  two 
drams.  Its  unpleafant  flavour  is 
moft  efre6lually  concealed  by  a  fuit- 
able  addition  of  mace. 


not  ufifrequently  met  with  on  dry 
commons,  and  in  fandy  grounds. 
In  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  vir- 
tues, it  is  fimilar  to  the  betonica, 
of  which  in  its  place  ;  though  the 
veronica  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
have  more  of  an  aperient  and  pec- 
toral virtue,  and  betony  to  be  ra- 
ther nervine  and  cephalic.  Hoff- 
man and  Joh.  Francus  have  writ- 


A  tindlure  of  valerian  in  proof    ten  exprefs  treatifes  on  this  plant, 


fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept 
in  the  ihops  [L.]  This  root  gives 
name  alfo  to  a  compound  water 
[E.]  and  is  ah  ingredient  in  the 
cephalic  tindlure  [E.]  epileptic 
powder  [E.]  mithridate  and  the- 
haca  [L.] 


VERATRUM, 

BORUS  ALBUS. 


vide  Helle- 


VERBASCUM,  vide  Tapsu* 

BARBAlUS, 

VERBENA  >/m,  ra^ix:  Ver- 
heme  communis  jiore  cteruleo  C,  B, 
Common  wild  vervain  ;  the  leaves 
and  root  [£.] 

This  is  one  of  the  medicines 
which  we  owe  to  the  fuperftitlon 
of  former  ages  ;  the  virtues  it  has 
been  celebrated  for,  both  as  an  in- 


recommending  infuflons  of  it, 
drank  in  the  form  of  tea,  as  very 
falubrious  in  many  diforders,  par- 
ticularly thofc  of  the  breaft. 

VINCETOXICr,  Afclepiadisjen 
HiruJiditiariie  radix  :  Afclepiadis  jiorS 
albo  C.  B.  Swallow-wort,  or  tamt 
poifon  ;   the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates  :  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bo- 
tanifts  a  fpecies  of  apocynum,  or 
doglbane ;  from  all  the  poifon- 
ous  forts  of  which  it  may  be  di- 
ftinguilhed,  by  yielding  a  limpid 
juice,  whilft  that  of  the  others  is 
milky.  The  root  l;ias  a  ftrong 
fmell,  efpecially  when  frefli,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  or 
nard  j  the  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifli 

and 
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jmd  aromatic,  but  foon  becomes 
bitterifh,  fubacrid,  and  naufeous. 
This  root  is  efteemed  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyficians  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac,  fometimes  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  contrayerva  ;  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  contra- 
yerva Germanorum.  Among  us. 
It  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of:  it 
appears,  from  its  fenfible qualities, 
to  be  a  medicine  of  much  the  fame 
kind  with  valerian,  which  is  indif- 
putably  preferable  to  it. 


ferment- 
Among 
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conflitution  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other,  though 
containing  full  as  much  fpirit :  red 
port,  and  moft  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  aftringent  quality,  by 
which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of 
the  ilomach  and  inteftines,  and 
thus  prove  ferviceable  for  reflrain- 
ing  immoderate  fecretions :  thofe 
which  are  of  an  acid  nature,  as 
Rhenifh,  pafs  freely  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  gently  loofen  the  belly  : 
it  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  laft  exaf- 
perate  oroccafion  gouty  and  calcu- 
lous diforders,  and  that  new  wines 
of  every  kind  have  this  effect. 

VlOhJEfoliayJlores:  Fioltv  maf 
ti<€   purpurea^   flore  Jimplici    odoro 
C.  B.     The  fingle  March  violet ; 
its  flowers  [Z,.  £.]  and  leaves  [£".] 
This    is   often    found    wild    in 
hedges  and  fliady  places,  and  flow- 
ers in  March  ;   the  fliops  are  gene- 
Ft7iumaI6umGa/licum[E.]  French,     rally  fupplied  from   gardens.     In 
white  wine.  our  markets   we    meet    with   the 

Vinum  Canarinum  \L.  £.]  Canary     flowers     of    a     different     fpecies, 
or  fack.  named   by  botanifts   ^viola   martia 

Vinum  Rhenanum   [L.  ^.]    Rhe-     majors  hirfuta,  inodora :    thefe  may 
nifti.  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  forego- 

Vinum  rubrum  \L,'\   Red  port.  ing   by   their   being  larger,  of  a 

The    ufes   of    thefe   liquors    as     pale  colour,  and  of  no  fmell.   The 
inenftrua  and  vehicles  of  the  vir-     officinal  flowers  have  a  very  plea- 

fant  fmell,  and  a  deep  purplifli 
blue  colour,  denominated  from 
them  violet.  They  impart  their 
colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 
quors :    a   fyrup   made   from    this 


VINUM.  Wine  ;  th; 
ed  juice  of  the  grape. 
the  great  variety  of  wines  in  com 
mon  ufe  among  us,  five  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fliops  as  menftrua 
for  medicinal  fimples. 

Vinum  album    [//.];  'vinum  album 
Hifpanicum  [£.]     Mountain. 


tues  of  other  medicines,   will  be 

given  hereafter ;   in  this  place  we 

Ihall  conflder  only  their  cffefts  on 

the  human  body.     Thefe  are,  to 

chear  the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit, 

promote   perfpiration,   render  the     infufion    has   long'  maintained    a 

vefl'eis   full  and  turgid,   raife  the     place  in  the  fliops,  and  proves  an 


pulfe,  and  quicken  the  circulation. 
The  eff^efts  of  the  full-bodied  wines 
arc  much  more  durable  than  thofe 
of   the  thinner :    all  fweet  wines, 


agreeable   and  ufeful  laxative  for 
children. 

VIPERA  [/..  iT.]  The  viper, 
as  Canary,  abound  with  a  glutinous  or  adder,  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
nutritious  fubftance  ;  whilll  the  reptiles,  without  feet,  about  an 
others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only  inch  in  thickncfs,  and  twenty  or 
accidentally  fo  by  fl:rengthening  thirty  in  length.  The  poifon  of 
the  organs  employed  in  digelHon  :  this  ferpent  is  confined  to  its  mouth: 
fweet  wines  in  general  do  not  pafs  at  the  bafis  of  the  fangs,  or  long 
off  freely  by  arine,  and  heat  the     teeth   which  it  wounds  with,    is 

R  3  lodged 
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lodged  a  little  bag  containing  the 
poilonous  liquid ;  a  very  minute 
portion  of  which,  mixed  immedi- 
ately with  the  blood,  proves  fatal : 
our  viper-catchers  are  faid  to  pre- 
vent the  mifchiefs  othervvife  fol- 
lowing from  the  bite,  by  rubbing 
oil  olive  warm  on  the  part.  The 
flefii  of  the  viper  is  perfedly  inno- 
cent ;  and  itrongly  recommended 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  fer- 
vice  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and 
other  obftinate  chronical  diforders  : 
its  virtues,  however,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  probably  too  much  exaggerat- 
ed. The  viper  is  doubtlefs  an 
high  nutritious  food ;  and  hence 
in  fome  kinds  of  weakneffes,  and 
emaciated  habits,  is  not  undeferved- 
ly  looked  upon  as  a  good  reftora- 
tive.  To  anfwer  any  valuable  pur- 
pofes,  frefh  vigorous  vipers  (not 
fuch  as  have  been  long  kept  alive 
after  they  are  caught)  Ihould  be  li- 
berally ufed  as  food :  the  wines 
and  tinftures  of  them  can  fcarce  be 
fuppofed  to  receive  any  coniider- 
able  virtue  from  the  animal  ;  the 
dry  fleih  brought  us  from  abroad, 
is  entirely  infignificant. 

In  the  fliops,  a  broth  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  from  frefh  vipers, 
and  a  vinous  tindlure  from  dried 
ones  [Z,.]  :  the  dried  flelh  is  alfo 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca,  and  the 
fat  in  the  ointment  of  tutty  [L.] 
this  fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  that  ointment  is  defigned. 

VIRG^  AURE^  filia  :  Vir~ 
g^  aurea  ojiguftifoUre^  rmnus  Jerra.' 
t-e  C.  B.     Golden  rod  ;  the  leaves 

This  IS  found  wild  on  heaths 
and  in  woods,  producing  fpikes 
of  yellow  flowers  in  Augult.  The 
leaves  have  a  moderately  aftringent 
bitter  tafte,  and  hence  prove  fer- 
viceable  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  vifcera,  and  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  that  caufe. 


VISCI  QUERNI  lignum,  folia  : 
Vifci  baccis  aibis  C.  B.  MiiTeltOe ; 
the  wood  and  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  bufny  plant,  growing 
on  the  tranc  and  branches  of  diU 
ferent  trees :  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  moft 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
pagated by  art  on  any  trees,  by 
rubbing  the  berries  againft  the 
bark  :  this  office  h^  hitherto  been 
performed  by  the  thrufh  (who 
feeds  on  the  berries  in  tlie  winter) 
in  clearing  his  bill  from  the  feeds 
that  ftick  about  it.  This  plant 
was  held  in  veneration  by  the  fu- 
perftition  of  former  ages :  it  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witchcraft,  and  taken  internally 
to  expel  poifons.  Of  late  times 
it  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fpecific 
in  epilepfies,  palfxes,  &c.  virtues, 
which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed 
that  experience  gave  any  counte* 
nance  to. 

VITEX,  vide  Agnus  castus. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  The  vine 
tree.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aftringents, 
but  have  for  a  long  time  been 
entirely  difregarded  :  their  ufte  is 
herbaceous,  with  only  a  flight 
roughnefs. — The  trunc  of  the  tree, 
wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields  a 
clear,  limpid  watery  juice :  this 
tear  of  the  vine  has  been  ac- 
counted excellent  for  fore  eyes ; 
and  by  fome  recommended  like* 
wife  in  ardent  and  malignant  fevers, 
and  as  a  diuretic. — The  flowers 
have  a  pleafant  fmell,  which  wa- 
ter elevates  from  them  in  diftilla- 
tion  ;  along  with  the  water,  a 
fmall  portion  of  an  elegant  efien- 
tial  oil  is  faid  to  arife,  poflTefling 
in  great  perfe<^ion  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowe  s. — The  unripe  fruit 
is   of.  a  very  harfli*  rough,   four 

tafle: 
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tafte  :  its  cxprefTed  juice,  called 
verjuice,  omphacium,  agrejla  [£.] 
was  of  great  efteem  among  the 
ancients,  and  ftill  continues  fo  in 
feme  places,  as  a  cooling  aflrin- 
gent  medicine  :  a  rob  and  fyrup 
were  formerly  prepared  from  it. 
— The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
j    properly  cured  and  dried,  are  the 
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operates  very  quickly,  and  if  pure, 
without  violence.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
often  made  the  bafis  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporareous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  in  difpenfatories  :  a  fo- 
lution  of  it  is  directed  in  this  inten- 
tion both  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  colleges. 


raifms  and  currants  of  the  fhops ;         VITRIOLUM    CCERULEUM 
the  juice   by  fermentation  affords    [L.  E,]  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  c  f 


wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar ;  of  all 
which  in  their  places. 

^  VITRIOLUM.  Vitriol  is  a  fa- 
line  cryftalline  concrete,  compofed 
K>f  metal,  and  an  acid  fimilar  to 
ihofe  of  fulphur  and  alum.  There 
iBre  but  three  metallic  bodies,  which 
'this  acid  is  capable  of  perfectly  dif- 
folving  or  being  united  with  into 
a  cryftalline  appearance,  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  iron :  with  the  iirft  it 
forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond  a 
blue,  and  with  the  third  a  green 
fait. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM  [L.  E.] 
White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc  ; 
found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white 
cfflorefcences,  which  are  diffolved 
in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  evaporation  and  cryftallization 
into  large  maffes.  We  rarely  meet 
with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure :  after 
the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper  bafis, 
has  been  revived  by  inflammable 
fluxes,  there  remains  a  fubftance 
which  is  attraded  by  the  magnet, 
and  difcovers  itfelf,  on  other  trials 
alfo,  to  be  iron  ;  a  folution  of  the 
vitriol  depofites  on  ftanding  an 
ochery  fediment,  which  generally 
gives  a  blue  tindlure  to  volatile  al- 
kalies, and  hence  appears  to  con- 
tain copper.    White  vitriol  is  fome- 


copper,  falfely  callfcd  Roman  vi- 
triol. Greateft  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol  at  prefent  met  with  in  the 
Ihops,  is  faid  to  be  artificially 
prepared  by  uniting  copper  with 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a 
highly  acrid,  auAere,  and  very  nau- 
feous  tafte  :  it  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  too 
violent  to  be  exhibited  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  externally  as  an  efch  ir- 
otic  ;  and  for  Itopping  ha:mor- 
rhages,  which  it  effects  by  coagulat- 
ing the  blood,  and  contrading  the 
mouths  of  the  veffels  :  it  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  water  for  this 
intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE  [I.E.] 
Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  oi  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas  ;  the 
Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  and 
other  foreign  writers.  This  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantity  at  Deptford, 
by  diflblving  iron  in  the  acid  liquor, 
which  runs  from  certain  fulphureous 
pyritae  expofed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air.  When  pure,  it  is  fi- 
milar in  quality  to  the  officinal  /a/ 
martis. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many 
places  found  native  in  the  earth ; 
though  ufually  in  this  ftate,  nei- 
ther fort  is  free  from  an  admixture 
of  the  other  :  hence  vitriols  are 
met  with  of  all   the  intermediate 


times  given  from  five  or  fix  grains     colours  betwixt  the  grafs  green  of 
to  half  a  dram,  as  an  emetic  ;  it     the  one  and  the  fapphire  blue  of  the 
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Other.  The  acid  of  thefe  falts  has 
the  ^reateft  afEnity  with  zinc,  next 
to  this  with  iron,  and  with  copper 
the  lead  of  all.  Hence,  folutions 
of  white  vitriol  depofite,  on  itand- 
ing,  greateft  part  of  the  irony  and 
cupreous  matter,  which  they  con- 
tain, and  if  fome  frefh  zinc  be  add- 
ed, the  whole  :  in  like  manner, 
upon  adding  bright  polifhed  iron 
to  foluticns  of  green  .vitriol,  if  it 
holds  any  cupreous  matter,  this 
will  be  thrown  down.  By  this 
means  the  white  and  green  vitri- 
ols may  be  purified  from  other* 
metallic  bodies. 

UEMARIiE,  feu  Reginre  prati 
foliay  fiores :  Ulmari^e  barbee  cupri 
Jhribus  compa8is  C.  B.  Meadow- 
sweet, or  queen  of  the  meadows ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moift 
meadovy:,  and  about  the  fides  of 
rivers ;  it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
confiderable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extracts  from  them  by  infu- 
fion,  and  elevates  in  diflillation. 
The  leaves  are  herbaceous. 

UP.TlCyE    MAJORIS    VOL. 
XjARiS  folia^  femen  :    Urtica  race- 
mifera  majoris  ferenms  Rati.    Sting- 
ing  nettle  ;    the  leaves  and   feeds 
[£.] 

URTlCiE    ROMANS   folia, 

femen  :  Uriicte  urentis  piluJas  feren- 
iis  femine  lini  C.  B.  Roman  nettle ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  have  had  fundry  virtues 
attributed  to  them,  which  the  pre- 
fent  practice  pays  no  regard  to. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  hrft  fort 
are  by  fome  ufed  in  the  fpring  as  a 
wholefome  potherb. 

VYJE  PASS^  [L]  mojores  [£.] 
Raifins  cf  the  fun ;  the  dried 
grapes  of  the  %'///i  J)amafcena, 


Part 
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UViE  PASS.E  mimres  [£.] 
Currants ;  the  dried  grapes  of  the 
*v'itis  Corinthiaca, 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fweet ;  they  impart 
a  very  pleafant  flavour  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 
The  feeds  or  ftones  are  fuppofed  to 
give  a  difagreeable  relifli,  and 
hence  are  generally  dire<5led  to  be 
taken  out :  neverthelefs  1  have  not 
found  that  they  give  any  tafle  at 
all.  The  raifins  of  the  fun  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  peftoral  deco£lion, 
tincture  of  fena,  and  llomachic 
tinfture  [i.] 

WINTERANUS  CORTEX  \B.\ 
Winter's  bark  ;   the  produce  of  a 
tree  growing   in   Jamaica,    Barba- 
does,  &c.  called  by  fir  Hans  Sloane 
periclymenum  reiium,  foliis    lauriniT^ 
cortice  acri  aromatico.     It  was   firft 
difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Magel- 
lan, by  captain  Winter  in  the  year 
1567:    the  failors  then  employed 
the  bark  as  a  fpice,  and  afterwards 
found  it   ferviceable  in  the  fcurvy  ; 
for  which   purpofe  it  is,  at  prefent 
alfo,  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  diet- 
drinks.    The  true  Winter's  bark  is 
not  often  met  with  in  the  (hops,  ca- 
nella  alba  being  generally  fubftitut- 
ed  to  it,    and  by  many  reckoned 
to  be  the  fame  :    there  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a   confiderable  difference   be- 
twixt them   in  appearance,  and  a 
greater   in   quahty :    the   Winter's 
bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a  more 
cinnamon-colour,  than  the  canella ; 
and  taltes  much  warmer  and  more 
pungent. 

ZEDOARIA[Z:.  £.]  Zedoary; 
the  root  of  an  Indian  plant  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in  round- 
i(h  ones  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Both  forts  have  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifti, 
aromatic  tafle. 
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In  diftlUation  with  water,  it  yields 

an  eflential  oil,  pofTefling  the  fmell 

land  flavour  of  the   zedcary  in   an 

icminent  degree  ;  the  remaining  de- 

codion  is  almoft  fimply  bitter.  Spi- 

;rit  likewife  brings  over  fome  fmall 

fliare  of  its  flavour  ;    neverthelefs 

the  fpirituous  extract  is  confiderably 

\  more  grateful  than  the  zedoary  it- 

felf.    An  extraft  made  from  it  with 

:  proof  fpirit  (which  is   inferior  to 

!  that  prepared  with  reftified  fpirit) 

is  an  ingredient  in  the   confedlio 

cardiaca  [/<.]:  the  root  in  fubllance 

J  enters    the  confedlio  Paulina, 

I  thridaie  and  theriaca  [L.] 


mi- 


ZIBETHUM  [£.]  Civet  ;  a 
foft  unftuous  fubftance,  of  a  white, 
brown,  or  blackifh  colour,  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eafl-Indies  :  it  is  met 
with  in  certain  bags,  fituated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal faid  to  be  of  the  cat  kind. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in 
perfumes  ;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

ZINCUM.  Zinc  ;  a  metal, 
difi^ering  from  all  the  other  bodies 
of  that  clafs,  in  being  inflammable 
fer  fey  fublimable  into  flowers 
which  afterwards  remain  fixed  iri 
the  ftrongeft  fire,  foluble  in  every 
acid,  not  mifcible  in  fufion  with 
fulphur,  changing  copper  into  a 
yellow  metal,  brafs.     Several  pro- 
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duflions  of  this  metal,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
kept  in  the  fhops ;  as  its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  zinc  called 
pompholyx,  and  the  more  impure 
compound  tutty.  The  preparations 
of  zinc  are  employed  principally 
in  external  applications  as  ophthal- 
mics.  The  flowers  levigated  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  form  with 
oily  fubftances  an  ufeful  unguent, 
and  with  rofe  water,  and  the  like, 
elegant  collyria,  for  defluxions  of 
thin  fliarp  humours  upon  the  eyes : 
they  are  moderately  aftringent ;  and 
adl,  if  the  levigation  has  been  duly 
performed,  without  acrimony  or  ir- 
ritation. Taken  internally,  they 
prove  emetic. 

ZINGIBER  [I.  £.]  Ginger; 
a  root  brought  from  China  and 
the  Eaft:  and  Weft-Indies  ;  of  a 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  hot,  biting, 
aromatic  tafte.  Redified  fpirit  ex- 
trafts  its  virtues  by  infufion,  in 
much  greater  perfeftion  than  aque- 
ous liquors  ;  the  latter  elevate  its 
whole  flavour  in  diftillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger 
is  a  very  ufeful  fpice,  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  inteftines :  it  does  not 
heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pep- 
per kind,  but  its  efFefts  are  more 
durable.  It  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal fyrup  [Z,.  jE".]  and  enters  a 
great  number  of  the  compofitions. 


General  titles  including  feveralftmples. 


The  five  opening  roots  : 


C  Smallage, 
I  Afparagus, 
<  Fennel, 
)  Parfley, 
L  Butchers  broom. 


The 
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The  five  emollient  herbs 


The  four  cordial  flowers 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds : 


iMar/hm  allows. 
Mallows, 
Mercury, 
Pellitory  of  the  wall, 
Violets. 

r  Borage, 
\  Buelofs,- 
j  Roles, 
L  Violets. 

r  Anifc, 
\  Caraway, 
I  Cummin, 
I.  Fennel. 

r  Bifhopfwced, 
\  Stone  parfley, 
I  Smallage, 
L  Wild  carrot. 


r  Water  melons. 
The  four  greater  cold  feeds :   3  q"  ^"^J'^''' 

(.Melons. 

r  Succory, 
The  four  lefler  cold  feeds :       )  f^^^^^ 

LPurflane. 

{Maidenhair, 
Englifli  maidenhair, 
Wall  rue, 
Ceterach. 

r  Camomile, 
The  four  carminative  flowers;  )  pj|^^^*^^' 

L  Melilot. 

The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafles  have  been  often  employed 
together,  under  the  refpedive  general  appellations.  This  praftice  has 
entirely  ceafed  among  us ;  and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are  now 
expunged  both  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopaeias,  though 
ftill  retained  in  foreign  ones. 


General 
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General  rules  for  the  colle5lwn  and  prefervation  offtmplesi 


Roots. 

Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  (hoot  out  ftalks  or 
flowers  :  biennial  ones,"  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  Town  : 
the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  waflied 
clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm]  fhady,  airy  place,  till 
lufficiently  dried.  The  thicker 
loots  require  to  be  flit  longitu- 
dinally, or  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation  [or 
are  deflred  to  be  preferved  in  a 
frefli  flate,  for  the  greater  con- 
veniency  of  their  ufe  in  certain 
forms]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand   [£".] 

There  are  two  feafons,  in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots 
are  reckoned  the  moft  vigorous, 
the  autumn  and  fpring ;  or  rather 
the  time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves 
Jiave  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which 
the  vegetation  is  juft  going  to 
begin  again,  or  foon  after  it  has 
begun  ;  which  times  arc  found 
to  diflt:r  confiderably  in  diflerent 
plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  two  firll  editions  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia, dircfted  them  to  be  dug 
in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed  ;  in  tlie  third  edition,  the 
autumn  is  preferred,  and  this  rule 
is  continued  in  the  fucceeding  ones. 
The  generality  of  roots  appear,  in- 
deed, to  be  moil  efficacious  in  the 
fpring  :   but  as  at  this  time  they 
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are  alfo  the  moft  juicy,  and  confc- 
qnently  flirivel  much  in  drying,  and 
are  rather  more  difficultly  preferved, 
it  is  commonly  thought  moft  ad- 
vifable  to  take  them  up  in  autumn. 
No  rule  however  can  be  given, 
that  ftiall  obtain  univerfally  :  arum 
root  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  its 
being  lefs  aftive  than  at  other 
feafons ;  while  angelica  root  is  in- 
ert, during  the  fummer,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  what  it  was  in  the  autumn, 
fpring  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come  to  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers 
unfold ;  but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots  [£.] 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves  there 
cannot  perhaps  be  any  univerfal 
rule,  any  more  than  for  roots ;  for 
though  moft  herbs  appear  to  be  in 
their  greateft  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, there  are  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marflimallow 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a  woody  na- 
ture. A  difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  ftirubs  : 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  black  poplar 
tree,  have  a  ttrong  fragrant  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  ttorax,  but  by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come 

to 
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to  their  full  growth,  their  fragrance 
is  exhaufted. 

Herbs  are  direfted  by  moft  of 
the    pharmaceutic    writers     to    be 
dried  in  the  fhade ;    a  rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  juft,  though  it 
has  fometimes  been  mifunderltood. 
They  are  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fun's  heat,  bflt  from  the  flrong 
aftion  of  the  folar  Ught,  by  which 
laft  their  colours  are  very  liable  to 
be  altered  or  deftroyed,  much  more 
ib  than  thofe  of  roots.     Slow  dry- 
ing of  them  in  a  cool   place  is  far 
from    being    of   any    advantage: 
both   their  colour  and  virtues  are 
prefer ved     in    greateft    perfection , 
when   they  are   dried  haftily,  by  a 
heat  of  common  fire  as  great  as  that 
which  the  fan  can  impart :  the  juicy 
ones   in   pax'ticular   require    to   be 
dried  by  heat,  being  othervvife  fub- 
jedl   to   turn    black.      Odoriferous 
herbs,  dried  by  fire  till  they  become 
friable,  difcover  indeed,  in  this  arid 
Hate,  very   little   fmell  ;     not   that 
the   odorous   matter  is  diffipated  ; 
but.  on   account   of  its    not   being 
communicated,    from  the  perfect- 
ly dry  fubjeCl,   to  dry  air  ;    for  as 
foon    as   a  watery  vehicle   is   fup- 
plied,     whether    by   infufing    the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expofing   it 
for   a  little   time    to  a   moift   air, 
the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  ex- 
trafted    by  virtue   of  the   aqueous 
moifture,   and  difcover  themfelves 
in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  inilance  in 
the  curation  of  tea  among  the  Chi- 
nefe  :  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves  as  foon  as  ga- 
thered, are  brought  into  an  apart- 
ment farniflied  with  a  number  of 
little  furnaces  or  ftoves,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  clean 
fmooth  iron  plate  :  the  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl    up  about   the  edges ; 
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they  arc  then  immediately  fwept  ofF 
on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  ano- 
ther fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haftily  :  this  procefs  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  the  leaves  are  difpofed 
to  unbend  on  Handing. 

Flowers, 


Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a  clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red 
rofes  are  taken  before  they  open, 
and  the  white  heels  dipt  off  and 
thrown  away  [£.] 

The  quick  drying,  above  re- 
commended for  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers ;  in  moft  of  which  both  the 
colour  and  fmell  are  more  perifha- 
ble  than  in  leaves,  and  more  fub- 
jedl  to  be  impaired  by  flow  exficca- 
tion.  Of  the  flowers  which  come 
frefli  into  the  apothecaries  hands, 
the  only  ones  employed  dry  in  the 
London  pharmacopctia,  are  red 
rofes ;  and  thefe,  in  all  the  com- 
pofitions  in  which  they  are  ufed  in 
a  dry  flate,  are  exprefsly  ordered 
to  be  dried  haftily  (celeriter  are- 
fa£lr8,')  One  of  the  moll  valuable 
aromatics  of  European  growth, 
faffron,  is  a  part  of  a  flower,  dried 
on  paper  on  a  kind  of  kill,  with  a 
heat  fuflicient  to  make  it  fweat, 
with  care  only  not  to  endanger  the 
fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  to 
difi^erent  parts  of  the  flower  in  difrt 
ferent  plants.  Safiron  is  a  Angular' 
produdion,  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  ftile  or  piftil :  the  aClive  part  of 
camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow  difk, 
*or  button  in  the  middle  ;  that  of 
lilies,  rofes,  clove-july- flowers,  vio- 
lets, and  many  others,  the  petala  or 
ilovver-leaves ;   while  rofemary  has 

little 


little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe  parts, 
the  fragrance  admired  in  the  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  refiding  chiefly 
in  the  cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 
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be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of 
ufing ;  the  hu(k,  or  cortical  pari 
ferving  to  defend  the  feed  from  be- 
ing injured  by  the  air. 


Seeds  fliould  be  collefled  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  off  fpontaneouf- 
ly.  Fruits  alfo  are  to  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  unlefs  they  are  order- 
ed to  be  otherwife  [E.] 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  colledion 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  are 
ufed  in  an  unripe  Hate  :  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue,  as  a 
mild  allringent,  is  greatly  dimi- 
niflied  by  maturation.  The  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree,  raifed  in  our 
gardens  or  greenhoufcs,  is  fome- 
times  gathered  in  a  ftate  of  much 
greater  immaturity,  foon  after  it 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  has 
acquired  its  acid  juice  :  at  this  time 
it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bit- 
ter, greatly  refcmbling  what  are 
called  Curaflao  oranges,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  no  other  than  the  fame 
fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  period, 
in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  rule  for  coUedling  {ecds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  officinal  feeds  be- 
ing in  their  greateft  perfedlion  at 
the  time  of  their  maturity.  As 
feeds  contain  little  watery  moifture, 
they  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  in  autumn  :  fuch  as 
abound  with  a  grofs  expreffible  oil, 
as  thofe  commonly  called  the  cold 
feeds,  fhould  never  be  expofed  to 
any  confiderable  heat  ;  for  this 
would  halten  the  rancidity,  which,' 
however  carefully  kept,  they  are 
very  liable  to  contra6l.  Seeds  are 
bcft  preferved  in  their  natural 
hulks,  or  coverings,  which  Ihould 


Woods  and  Barks. 

The  ihoft  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  fliaving  oiF 
their  barks,  is  generally  the  win- 
ter [E.] 

The  only  woods  of  our  own 
growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
of  fimples  of  our  pharmacopoeias, 
•  are  the  juniper  and  box  ;  the  firil 
of  which  is  rarely  or  never  kept  in 
the  fliops,  or  employed  in  pradlice  ; 
the  other  is  procured  from  the 
turner,  and  it  is  indiff^erent  at  what 
feafoa  it  has  been  cut  down,  being' 
at  all  times  fufficicntly  fit  for  the 
only  ufe  it  is  applied  to,  the  yield- 
ing an  empyreumatic  oil  by  diltii- 
lation  in  a  llrong  fire. 

Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth, 
the  London  college  has  not  retain- 
ed one :  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia there  are  feveral,  viz. 
thofe  of  the  afli  tree,  birch  tree, 
oak,  elm,  floe,  wild  fervice,  black 
alder  and  elder,  which,  however, 
have  been  fo  rarely  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, that  the  feafon s  of  their 
greateft  perfedlion  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  from  experience.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  barks  are  not 
generally  more  replete  with  medi- 
cinal matter  in  the  fummer  and 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are,  in  fummer,  fo 
much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum, 
as  to  burfl:  fpontaneoufly,  and  dif- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It 
is  faid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak 
anfwers  befl:  for  the  tanners,  at  the 
time  of  the  rifmg  of  the  fap  in 
fpring  ;  and  as  its  ufe  in  tanning 
depends  on  the  fame  aflringent 
quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, it  ihould  feem  to  be  fitted 

for 
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Ibr  medicinal  purpofes  alfo  in  the 
fpring.  It  may  beobferved,  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  in  this  laft  feafon 
that  barks  in  general  are  moil 
conveniently  peeled  ofF. 

Animals  and  Minerals. 

JInimals  and  minerals  are  to  be 
chofen  in  their  moft  perfedl 
ftate,  unlefs  they  are  ordered 
otherwife  [E.] 

The    animals  of   the  London 
pharmacopoeia  are  only  millepedes 


and  the  viper,  to  which  the  Edin- 
burgh adds  fnails,  earthworms, 
and  bees  :  whatever  virtues  thefe 
bodies  may  have,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  beft  when  they  have  attained 
to  their  common  full  growth.  As 
there  are  no  diftinftions  of  ma- 
turity or  immaturity  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  only  rule  for  di- 
redling  our  choice  here  muft  be, 
the  purity  of  the  fubje^s  from 
any  mixture  of  other  bodies : 
none  of  them  are  ever  to  be  ufed 
in  an  impure  (late. 
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PART    III. 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


CHAPTER     I. 

THE  MORE  SIMPLE  PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM,  aliorumque 
qu£  aqua  non  diflblvuntur 
corporum  prsparatio.  The 
preparation  of  EARTHY  and 
fuch  other  pulverahle  bodies  as 
will  net  dijfolve  in  water. 


T 


H  E  S  E  fubilanccs  are  firft 
to  be  pulverifed  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  then  levigated  with  a 
little  water,  upon  a  hard  and 
fmooth  marble,  into  an  impal- 
pable powder  :  this  is  to  be 
dried  upon  a  chalk  Hone,  and 
afterwards  fet  by  for  a  few  days, 
in  a  warm,  or,  at  leaft,  very 
dry  place.     L. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, 

^rugo,  njerdegris,     L, 

Antimonium,  antimory,     L,  E. 

Chelae  cancorum,  crahs  clwvjs,  L,E* 

Corallium,  coral.     L,  E. 

Creta,  tW/^.     L,  E, 

Lapis  bezoar,  bczoar  jiens ;  'which 
is  to  be  moijiened  in  the  lehjigationf 
ivith  Jpirit  pfivine  injiead  of  ^\)a^ 
tir,     L, 


Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine  Jlone, 
pre'vioujly  calcined  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  luho  make  hrafs.  L.  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mine- 
ral may  be  calcined  by  heating 
it  three  times  red  hot,  and  quench^ 
ing  it  as  often  in  'water.     E. 

Lapis  haematites,  blood-Jlone,  L,  E, 

Lapis  lazuli.     E. 

Margaritse,  pearls.     L.  E, 

Oculi  cancrorum,    crahs    eyesi  fi 
called,     L,  E. 

Ollreorum  teftse,  oyjierfiells,  woafh" 
ed  clean  from  dirt.  L.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  prepared  by  expofng 
them  for  fome  days  to  the  fun,  and 
then  rubbing  them  in  a  marble 
mortar  till  they  come  into  a  kind  of 
pajie  ;  this  is  to  be  again  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  after<vjards  ru^-bed 
into  an  impalpable  ponuder  .  fhe 
hollo'w  Jhells  are  preferred  [Zi".] 
on  account  of  their  containing 
more  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in 
proportion  to  the  outward  rough 
coat,  than  the  thinner  flat  ones  : 
the  rough  matter  appears  to  be 
largely  impregnated  with  murine 
fait. 

Ovorum 
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Ovorum   tenae,  egg  fhells,  freed  by 
boiling,  from  thi  Jkin  that  adheres  . 
to  them.     L, 
Succiuum,  afnher,     L.  E. 
Tutia,  tutty.     L.  E. 

In  preparing  antimony,  cala- 
mine and  tutty,  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them 
into  the  mofl:  fubtile  powder  pof- 
fiblc.     L, 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cuflomary,  inilead  of 
the  Hone  and  muller,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  ufe, 
confiding  of  two  ftoncs,  the  up- 
permofl  of  which  turns  hori- 
zontally upon  the  lower,  and 
has  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
for  the  conveniency  of  fupplying 
frefh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  has  already  pafTed,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of 
£nenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  fhould  be 
taken,  whatever  kind  of  inllru- 
Cients  is  made  ufe  of,  that  they 
be  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  otherwife 
they  will  be  abraded  by  the  pow- 
ders. The  haematites,  a  hard  iron 
ore,  is  moll  conveniently  levigated 
betwixt  two  iron  planes  ;  for  if 
the  common  levigating  llonc§  are 
made  ufe  of,  the  preparation,  when 
finiihed,  will  contain  almoft  as 
much  of  foreign  matter  from  the 
inftrument  as  of  the  hematites. 

It  has  been  cuflomary  to  moid- 
en  feveral  powders  in  levigation, 
with  rofe,  balm,  and  other  didilled 
waters  :  thefe  neverthelefs  have  no 
advantage  above  common  water, 
iince  in  the  fubfequent  exficcation 
they  mud  necefTarily  exhale,  leav- 
ing the  medicine  pofTeded  of  no 
other  virtue  than  what  might  be 
equally  expedlcd  from  it  when 
prepared  with  the  cheaper  ele- 
ment. 
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Some  few  fubftances  indeed  are 
more  advantageoufly  levigated  with 
fpirit  of    wine  than  with   water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour, 
ufually  expedled  in  this  codly  pre- 
paration,    confiderably    improved 
thereby.  A  little  fpirit  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  other  animal  fubdances,  j 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and  large  \ 
quantities    of  them   are   prepared  l{ 
at  once,  to  prevent  their  running  ;i 
into     putrefaction  ;    an    accident  ll 
which,     in    thofe    circumdances,  J 
fometimes  happens  when  they  are  . 
levigated  with  water  only.     C/abs  i' 
eyes,  which  abound  with   animal  ' 
gelatinous  matter,  are  particulariy 
liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for 
reducing  antimony,  calamine  and  1 
tutty,  ,  to  the  greated  fubtility 
poflible,  demands  particular  at- 
tention. The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  lad  are 
ufually  applied,  requires  them  to 
be  perfedly  free  from  any  admrx- 
ture  of  grofs  irritating  particles. 
The  fird,  when  not  thoroughly 
comminuted,  might  not  only  by 
its  fliarp  needle-like  fpicula  wound' 
the  domach,  but  likewife  anfvvers 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  medi- 
cine, proving  either  an  ufelefs  load 
upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  bed  pafling 
off  without  any  other  fenfible  ef- 
fedl  than  an  incrcafe  of  the  groffer 
evacuations:  whild,  if  reduced  to  a 
great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns  out 
a  medicine  of  confidcrable  efficacy. 
The  mod  fuccefsful  method  of 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
qiiifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafli  oiF  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  water, 
(fee  page  54.)  and  continue  levi- 
gating the  remainder  till  the  whole 
becomes  fine  enough  to  remain, 
for  {ijme  time,  fufpended  in  the 
fluid  ;  a  procefs  received  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and 
there  dircded  as  follows. 

Edinb, 


Chap.  T. 


fices   of   the    fmall 
page  62. 


veflels.      See 


AXUNGI^  PORCIN.^,  SEVI- 
que  OViLLI  curatio. 
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lazuli. 
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Edinh.  greater  degree  of  flnenefs  they  are 

A  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured  reduced  to,  the  more  are  they  dil- 

upon   the  levigated  powder,  in  pofed   to    form   fuch    concretions, 

a   large   ve/Icl,    and   the  vefTel  and  enabled   to  oblb-ud:  the  ori- 
rcpeatedly  fliaken,  that  the  finer 
parts   of   the  powder   may   be 
dilFufed  through  the  water  :  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 

and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles.  

The  grofs  part,  which  the  x.'^-  ^^^  punficatlon~or    'trying  'of  hoz^ 
ter  would  not  take  up,  is  to  be  ;  jS    „  »  _, ..  :   r    r 

'     ,        1     •     .   1       ^1         .1  *<2r«  and  mutton    uet, 

further    levigated,    and  treated  ^      ,       -^ 

in  the  fame  mannei*.  >-,t,      .1        •  .    r  *  n     •               j 

.c-L-         .^.   ^                      J  Chop  them  into  Imall  pieces,  and 

After  this  method  are  prepared  u  ^u  _u              1    u     .      •  1 

,      -       -^    f  ..  melt  them  by  a  p-en tie  heat,  with 

antimony,       calamine,       tutty,  .         ,-  ■         c       ^-    ^       ' 

, ,     jn  -^          u  n             11     •  t"e   aaition  of  a  httle    water; 

bloodftone,    chalk,     and    lapis  ^u      a    •    .1-       r         \. 

'             '                 ^  then  ftrain  them  from  the  mem* 

branes. 

The  ufe  of  thie  watdi*  is  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning  and 
turning  black  ;  which  it  does  very 
effedually,  though  it  fomewhat 
prolongs  the  procefs,  and  is  like- 
wife  apt  to  be  in  part  imbibrd  by 
the  fat.  The  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory  dire€ls  the  fat  to  be  firft 
freed  from  the  fkins,  blood  vefTels 
and  fibres,  then  waflied  in  frefh 
quantities  of  water  till  it  no  long- 
er gives  the  liquor  aiiy  bloody 
tingCj  afterwards  melted,  drained, 
and  kept  clofe  from  the  injuri^es 
of  the  air.  The  fliops  are  ufually 
fupplied  with  thele  fats  ready 
prepared. 

AXUNGI^     VTPERIN^     cu- 
ratio. 
The   purification    of  vipers  fat, 

Lond, 
Let  the  fat,  fepjirated  from  the  in- 
teiliines,  be  melted  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  preffed  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  ufual- 
ly purified  at  a  time  is  fo  fmall, 
that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  re- 
gulated fo  as  to  prevent  burning, 
without  the  addition  of  any  water. 

S  it 


By  this  method,  which  Is  that 
commonly  praftifed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained   of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity  ;  and 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  con- 
tinued levigation  :  all  the  coarfer 
matter  fettles  at  firll,  and  the  finer 
powder    continues    fufpended    in 
the  water,  longer  and  longer,  in 
proportion    to    the   degree  of  its 
finenefs.     The  fame  procefs   may 
likewife    be    advantageoufly    ap- 
plied to    other    hard    pulverable 
bodies   of  the   mineral   kingdom, 
or  artificial  preparations  of  them  ; 
provided  they  are  not  foluble  in, 
or  fpecifically  lighter  than  water. 
The  animal  and  abforbent  pow- 
ders, crabs  claws,  crabs  eyes,  oy- 
fterfhells,  egg  fheils,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral    and    bezoar,    are    not  well 
adapted   to   this    treatment  ;     nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.     Thefe 
fubftances    are   readily  foluble   in 
acid   juices    without   much   com- 
minution :  if  no  acid  is  contained 
in   the  firft  pafTages,  they  are  apt 
to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter   ufually    lodged     there,     into 
hard    indiflbluble     maffes  ;     the 
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It  is  not  necelTary,  as  Dr.  Pember- 
ton  obferves,  to  be  very  curious 
in  picking  out  the  fat  j  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  if  the  heart,  liver,  and 
other  bloody  parts,  are  taken  a- 
way  ;  for  the  reft  of  the  mem- 
branes crifp  up  while  the  fat 
melts,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparated 
by  flraining. 

MELLIS  DESPUMATIO. 
The  defpumation  or  clarifying  of 
honey, 
Lond.  and  Edinb. 
Let   the  honey   be  liquefied  in  a 
water-bath,   (that  is,    by  fetting 
the   veffel  containing  the  honey 
in  a  vefTel  of  hot  water)  and  ths 
fcum  which  arifes  taken  off. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs 
is  to  purify  the  honey  from  v/ax 
or  other  drofTy  matters  that  have 
been  united  with  it  by  the  violence 
of  the  prefs  in  its  feparation  from 
the  comb  ;  and  from  meal  and 
fuch  like  fubftances,  which  arc 
fometimes  fraudulently  mingled 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is 
rendered  liquid  and  thin  by  the 
heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife 
freely  to   the  fur  face. 

SCILL^  COCTIO. 
The   baking  of  fquilh* 
Lond, 
Let  the  fquill  (freed  from  the  outer 
Ikin,  and  the  hard  part  to  which 
the  little  fibres  adhere)  be  in- 
clofed  in  a  paile  made  of  wheat 
flower  and  v/ater,  and  baked  in 
an  oven,  till  the  paftc   becomes 
dry,  and  the  f4uill  foft  and  ten- 
der throuo-hout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as 
the  theriaca^  and  is  continued  in 
our  difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe 
than  making  the  troches  of  fquills, 
which  are  one  of  its  principal  in- 
gredients.     The   Edinburgh   dif- 


penfatory having  now  dropt  the 
theriaca,  has  dropt  alfo  the  baked  I 
fquills  and  the  troches,  and  ad- 
mitted them  formerly  only  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  giving 
exprefsly  the  preference  to  fquills 
moderately  dried.  The  intention 
of  baking  the  root  is  to  abate  its 
acrimony. 

SCILL.£  EXSrCCATIO. 
The  drying  of  fquills. 
Lend. 
Let  the   fquill,    cleared   from  its 
outer  fkin,    be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  flices,  and  dried  with 
a  very  gentle  heat. 

By  this  method,  the  fquill 
dries  much  fooner  than  when  only 
its  feveral  coats  are  feparated,  as 
has  been  ufually  directed  ;  the  in- 
ternal part  being  here  laid  bare, 
which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats, 
is  covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  which 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  tlie 
moifture.  The  root  lofes,  in  this 
procefs,  four- fifths  of  its  original 
weight  ;  the  parts  which  exhale 
appear  to  be  merely  watery  :  hence 
fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equi- 
valent to  half  a  dram  of  it  when 
freih  ;  a  circumfcance  to  be  par- 
ticularly regarded  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  medicine.  In  the 
preceding  editions  of  our  difpen- 
fatory, a  particular  caution  was 
given  not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife  for 
cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  bone  :  the  founda- 
tion of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be, 
not  fo  much  that  the  fquill  would 
receive  any  ill  qualities  from  the 
iron }  as  that  its  acrid  juice,  ad- 
hering to  the  knife,  might  render 
a  wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  cr  even  dangerous. 


KHABAR 
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RHABARBARI    et    NQCIS  preparation  fo  far  extricated,  that 

MOSCHAT^S  torrefadlio.  if  the    burnt    fponge    be   ground 

The  roqftingofrhubarb  and  nutmeg,  in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 

Lond,  metal,  fo  as  to  contradl  a  difagree- 

Roaft  them    with  a  gentle  heat,  able  taint,  and  fometimes  an  emetic 

until  they  become  eafily  friable,  quality. 

Bees,    earthworms,    and  other 

Nutmegs,  in  their  natural  Hate,  animal   fubflances,  have  by  feme 

are  fo  foft  and  unduous,  as  fcarce  been  prepared  in   the   fame  man-. 

to   be  reducible   into  powder,    a  n^r,  and  recommended  in  different 

form  in  which  they  are  occafion-  difeafes  ;    but  as  thefe   fubftances 

ally  wanteds  and  rhubarb  is  very  fall  greatly  fliort  of  fponge  in  the 

difficultly  fo,unlefs  it  be  thorough-  quantity  of  volatile  fait  produci- 

ly  dry.     The  torrefaftion  renders  ble  from  them  by  fire,    they  are 

them  eafily  pulverable,  and  as  foon  probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal 

as  this  point  is  obtained,  fhould  be  efficacy.     Of  all  the  animal  mat-^ 

immediately  difcontinued,    other-  ters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk 

wife  the  drugs  will  be  confiderably  is  the  only  one  which  exceeds,  or 

injured.     This    treatment  is   fup-  equals,    fponge,    m   the  produce 

pofed  by  fome  to  increafe  the  af-  of  fait. 

tringency  of  the  fubjeds,  perhaps  ^  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 

on  no  very  good   foundation  :  it  fite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 

undoubtedly  renders  the  rhubarb  perfeftion.     The  fponge  Ihould  be 

lefs  purgative,    and   the  nutmegs  cut  fmyll,    and    beaten    for  fome 

lefs  aromatic.     Both  drugs  may  be  tin^e  m  a  mortar,  that  all  the  ftony 

reduced  into  fufficiently  fine  parts  matters  may  be   got  out,  which, 

for  moft  purpofes,  by  means  of  a  compared  with  the  weight  of  the 

greater,  without  any  alteration  be-  ^po^ge  when  prepared,  will  fome- 

ing  made  in  their  native  quality.  times  ^  amount    to    a   confiderable 

**  quantity.     The  burning  fhould  be 

SPONGIiE  USTIO.  difcontinued  as  foon  as    ever  th^ 

The  burning  of  fponge,  matter  is  become  thoroughly  blacks 

Loud.  If  the  <H[uantity  put  into  the  veflel 

Burn  the  fponge  in  a  clofe  earthen  at  once  is  large,  the  outfide  will 

veffel,    until  it  becomes  black,  be   fufficiently   burnt    before   the 

and  eafily  friable  ;  then  powder  in^i^e  is  affefted  ;  and  the  volatile 

it  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar.  fait    of  the    former  will   in    part 

efcapc,  before  that  in  the  latter  is 

This    medicine,    now  firfl  re-  begun  to  be   formed.      I'he  bcit 

ceived    iri    the    difpenfatory,   has  method   of   avoiding    this   incon- 

been    in    ufe    for    a    confiderable  venience  feetns  to  be,  to  keep  the 

time  ;  and  employed  againft  fcro-  fponge  continually  llirring,  in  fuch 

phulous    diforders   and   cutaneous  a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roafl- 

foulnefles,   in   dofes   of  a  fcruple  ing  of  coffee, 
and  upwards.     Its  virtues  feem  to 

depend   upon   a  volatile  fait,  juft  CORNU  CERVI  CALCINA* 
formed,    and    combined   with   its  TIO. 
own  oil :  if  the  fponge  be  diliilled  The  calcination  of  hartfljorn^ 
with  a  fironger  heat,  it  yields  a  Lvrid. 
large  proportion  of  that  fait  in  its  Burn  pieces  of  hanlhorn  in  a  pot- 
proper    form.     The  fait  is  in   this  ter's    furnace,  till  they  become 

,&  i  perfediy 
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perfedly  white  ;  then  powder 
nr/d  leviq;ate  them  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  earthy  bo- 
dies. 

The  intention  here  is,  totally 
to  burn  out  and  expel  the  oil,  fait, 
and  other  voiatile  parts ;  fo  as  to 
leave  only  a  white  infipid  animal 
earth.  For  this  p«rpofe,  a  iirong 
iire,  and  the  free  admiffion  of  air, 
•are  necefTary.  The  potter's  furnace 
is  diredled  merely  fbr  the  fake  of 
convenience ;  where  this  is  not  to 
be  had,  any  common  furnace  or 
Hove  may  be  made  to  ferve  :  on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  fpread 
fome  lighted  charcoal,  and  above 
this  lay  the  horns.  The  whole 
will  burn  vehemently  :  the  vege- 
table matter  is  reduced  to  aflies ; 
and  the  horns  are  burnt  to  white- 
refs,  flill  retaining  their  original 
form,  by  which  they  are  eafily 
didinguiflied  from  the  other:  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  as  foon  as 
grown  cold,  to  prevent  their  im- 
bibing any  fixt  fait  from  the  ve- 
getable afhes  moiilened  by  the  air. 
The  horns  left  after  the  dillillation 
of  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  harts- 
horn are  as  proper  for  this  ufe  as 
any  other;  that  procefs  only  col- 
leding  fuch  parts  as  are  here  diffi- 
pated  in  the  air. 

Calcined  hartfncrn  is  the  pureft 
cf  the  animal  abforbent  powders ; 
as  being  perfeftly  free  from  any 
glutinous  or  oily  matter,  which 
moll  of  the  ethers  abound  with. 
It  appears  neverthelefs  to  be  one 
of  th'e  weak  eft  in  ablbrbent  power, 
cr  the  mofl  difiicult  of  folulion  in 
acids. 

PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO. 

The  extraSlkn   cf  pulps. 

Lend. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones 

if  they  are  dry,  are  tqbe  boiltrd 

in  a  fmall  c[UuDtity  of  water  uu* 
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til  they  become  foft :  then  prefs 
out  the  pulp  through  a  ftrong 
hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boU 
it  down  to  a  due  confidence,  in 
an  earthen  veflel,  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  taking  care  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  Ilirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning. 
The  pulp  of  cafia  fiflularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruifed  pOd,  and  re- 
duced afterwards  to  a  proper 
confiflence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frcfti,  are  to  be  prefTed 
out  through  the  fieve,  without 
any  previous  boiling. 

STYRACIS    COLATIO. 

The  Ji raining  of  Jiorax. 
Lond. 
Soften  florax  calamita  in  hot  water; 
then  prefs  it  out  betwixt  warm 
iron   plates ;    and  feparate    the 
florax,  now   purified,  from  the 
•    v/ater. 

The  florax  commonly  met  with, 
flands  greatly  in  need  of  purifica- 
tion. It  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  woody  matter,  which  this 
procefs  effeftually  frees  it  from, 
though  in  other  refpedls  liable  to 
fome  inconveniencies.  The  woody 
fubllance  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  florax  from  the  adlion  of  the 
prefs,  and  retains  part  of  it  be- 
hind :  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
florax  is  apt  to  fuffer  a  confider- 
able  difTipaticn  of  its  volatile  parts, 
in  which  its  fragrance  and  prin- 
cipal virtue  coniifl.  To  prevent 
as  much  as  pofhble  this  laft  incon- 
venience, the  operator  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  ufing  a  greater  heat 
than  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  florax  is  fufficiently 
foftcned,  to  be  expeditious  in  the 
f^raining  of  it.  It  has  been  que- 
ried whether  this  refin  does  not 

com- 
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communicate  fomewhat  to  the  wa- 
ter it  is  boiled  in  ;  as  benzoine, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  its  other 
pharmaceutical  charadlers,  imparts 
to  water  a  faline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  fublimed  flowers.  On  trial  it 
could  not  be  obferved  that  any  fa- 
line  matter  was  thus  feparated  from 
ftorax,  though  it  impregnated  the 
water  confiderably  with  its  fra- 
grance. 

Storax  may  be  excellently  puri- 
fied by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  this  refm  totally  difTolves  in, 
fo  as  to  pafs  through  a  filtre,  the 
impurities  alone  being  left.  If  the 
ftorax  is  afterwards  wanted  in  a 
folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered 
from  this  folution  by  gently  diilill- 
ing  off  the  fpirit,  which  will  ele- 
vate very  little  of  its  flavour,  or 
by  pouring  to  it  a  quantity  of 
water.     See  chap.  vi.  fed.  3. 

OPIUM  COLATUM,    vel  EX-- 
TRACTUM  TH&BAICUM. 

Strained  cpium^    or    the   thebaic 

extract, 

Lond, 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  fiices, 
one  pound :  diflblve  it  into  the 
confidence  of  a  pulp,  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  care  to 
prevent  its  burning  :  and  whilft 
it  remains  quite  hot,  iirongly 
prefs  it  from  the  feces,  through 
a  linen  cloth  :  the  drained  opi- 
um is  then  to  be  reduced,  by  a 
water-bath  or  other  gentle  heat, 
to  its  original  confiftence. 
Opium  thus  foftened  by  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water,  pafTes  the 
drainer  entire,  the  feces  only 
being  left  behind.  If  it  was 
diffolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  its  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  would  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Where  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um are  purified  at  once,  the  in- 
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fpiflation  is  mofl:  commodiou/ly 
performed  in  a  water-bath :  but 
Imall  quantities  may  be  very  fafely 
infpiflated,  by  placing >the  veflel 
immediately  over  a  gentle  fire,  the 
matter  being  kept  ftirring,  and  the 
veflTel  occafionally  removed  from 
the  fire  whenever  there  is  any  fuf- 
picion  of  its  becoming  too  hot. 
The  grofier  impurities  of  the  opi- 
um are  by  this  procefs  efFedually 
feparated  ;  but  fome  of  its  hete- 
rogeneous admixtures,  confiltiiig 
chiefly  of  duft  and  farinaceous 
matters,  are  fo  fine,  as  partly  to 
pafs  along  with'  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  drainer  when  dilated 
by  the  prefs ;  this  manifedly  ap- 
pears upon  boiling  the  drained  o- 
pium  in  water,  and  afterwards  in 
fpirit ;  when  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  will  be  lefr, 
which  is  not  foluble  in  either  of 
thofe  mendrua. 

THE  OTHER  GUMS,  as  ammo- 
niacum,  gaibunum,  afafretida, 
and  the  like,  are  parifiec^  after 
the  fame  manner,  only  here  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  may  be 
made  ufe  of  without  injury.  If 
the  refinous  part»happens  to  fub- 
fide,  take  it  out,  and  reierve  it 
to  be  added  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  inrpiflation,  that  it 
may  unite  with  the  red  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  eafily,  as 
galbanum,  may  likewife  be  pu- 
rified by  including  it  in  a  blad- 
der, and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  gum  becomes 
foft  enough  to  be  prefled  from 
its  impurities  through  a  canvas 
drainer  [Z,.] 

In  the  draining  0/  all  the  gums, 
care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  heat 
be  neither  too  great,  nor  too  long 
continued ;  othervvife  a  confider- 
able portion  af  their  more  adive 

S  3  volatile 
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volatile  matter  will  be  loft  ;  an 
inconvenience  which  cannot,  by 
any  care,  be  wholly  avoided  : 
hence,  as  the  faculty  of  Paris 
obferves,  the  purer  tears,  un- 
ftrained,  are  preferable,  for  in- 
ternal ufe,  to  the  ftrained  gums. 
The  laft  of  the  above  methods, 
that  of  foftening  the  gum  in  a 
bladder  by  external  heat,  with- 
out the  addition  of  water,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moil  eligible  for 
9II  thofc  that  will  admit  of  be- 
ing thus  liquefied  fufficiently  ; 
both  as  exhalation  is  prevented 
during  the  lic|uefa6lion  ;  and  as 
the  llrained  gum  returns  in  cool- 
ing to  its  original  confiftence, 
without  the  further  heat  which 
is  requifile  in  the  other  method  for 
evaporating  the  water.  Opium 
is  perhaps  Icfs  injured  by  heat 
than  the  reft  of  the  gums,  the 
virtues  of  this  drug  feeming  to 
rcfide  more  in  its  fixed  than  in 
the  volatile  parts  :  it  is  never- 
thelefs  expedient,  that  the  fmell 
of  the  opium,  which  affords  an 
ufcful  mark  of  i(;s  genuinenefs, 
be  as  much  as  poflible  preferv- 
ed  ;  this,  if  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter was  large,  would  be  deftroy- 
cd  by  the  long  evaporation  which 
would  then  become  neceffary. 

In    the   Edinburgh    difpenfatory, 
opium,    and    the  fouler    kinds 


of  aloes,  are  direded  to  be 
purified,  by  diiTolving  them  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
with  a  gentle  heat,  ftraining 
the  folutions,  and  evapo- 
rating them  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey.  The  other  gums  ij 
are  not  required  to  be  purifi-  \ 
ed. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  ; 
confiftence,  to  which  the  ftrained  I 
folutions  are  to  be  reduced,  wa$  1 
determined  with  more   precifion, 
particularly   in   regard  to  opium, 
that  there  might  be  as   little   un- 
certainty  as  pofTible   in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM    PR^PA- 
RATIO. 
Preparation  of  millepedes. 
Lond. 
The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in    a  thin   canvas    cloth,    and 
fufpended    over    hot    fpirit    of 
wine,  in  a  clofe  vefTel,  till  they 
are  killed   by  the  fteam,    and 
rendered  friable. 
Edinb, 
Let   them  be  included  in  a  pro- 
per  vefTel,    and  dried   with    a 
very  gentle  heat. 
Both  thefe  are  convenient  ways 
of  rendering  millepedes  pulvera- 
ble,  without  endangering  any  lofs 
of  fuch  virtues  as   they    may  be 
pofTeffed  of. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

Subjlances  extra^edfrom  vegetables  by  exprejjion. 


SECT.     I. 

Juices. 


JUICES    are    obtained   from 
the  fucculent  parts  of  plants, 
by  including  them,  after  being 
properly  cut,    bruifed,    kc   in 
a  hair  bag,  and  preffing  them, 
betwixt  wooden  cheeks,  in  the 
common    fcrew  prefs,    fo   long 
as  any  liquor  drops  from  them. 
The  harder  fruits   require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  are  to    be  only   mode- 
rately  bruifed,    for    if   thefe    are 
over  bruifed,  a  large  quantity  of 
the    herbaceous    matter    will    be 
forced  out  along  with  the  juice. 
Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt 
to  communicate  a  difagreeable  fla- 
vour ;  the  threads  of  ihefe  likewifc 
fwell  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe 
moillure,  fo  as  in  great  meafure  to 
prevent  the  irct  percolation  of  the 
juice. 

The  fluids  thus  cxtrafled  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fwect  kind,  from  moH  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water  crefles,  from  the  acid  herbs, 
forrel    and   wood-forrel,    from 


as 


the  aperient  ladefcent  plants,  as 
dandelion  and  hawkwced,  and 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  con- 
tain great  part  of  the  peculiar  tafle 
and  virtues  of  the  refpcdlive  fub- 
jedls.  The  juices,  on  the  oehcr 
hand,  extracted  from  molt  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint 
and  the  fragrant  Turkey  balm, 
commonly  culled  balm  of  gilead, 


have  fcnrcely  any  thing  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  dccoftions  of 
them,  made  in  water,  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  ,  have 
been  diifipatcd.  Many  of  the  o- 
doriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily, 
violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impnrt 
nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their 
juice,  but  have  it  totally  deflroyed 
by  the  previous  bruifing,  P'rom 
want  of  fufiicient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  praditioners  have  been 
frequently  deceived  in  the  effedls 
of  preparations  of  this  clafs  :  juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as 
a  ftomachic,  though  it  v/ants  thofe 
qualities,  by  which  mint  itfclf, 
and  its  other  preparations,  operate 
in  that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prefs- 
ed  out  from  plants,  differ  from 
thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly  or 
from  incifions  ;  thefe  laft  confin- 
ing chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are 
not  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubflance  of  the  vegetable  fubje6t, 
but  elaborated  in  diltindl  velfels, 
or  fecreted  into  particular  recepta- 
cles. From  poppy  heads,  flight- 
ly  wounded,  there  iffues  a  thick 
milky  liquor,  which  dries,  by  a 
moderate  warmth,  into  opium  ; 
whilll  the  juice  obtained  from  them 
by  prcflure  is  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour, and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices,  newly  exprcffcd,  are  ge- 
nerally  thick,    vifcid,     and   very 

S  4  impure  : 
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impure :  by  colature,  a  qujintity 
of  grofs  matter  is  feparated,  tlie 
juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal 
piirpofes,  though  as  yet  not  en- 
tirely pure  :  on  Handing,  it  be- 
comes again  turbid,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a  fermentative  or  putre- 
fa£live  ftate.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eees  renders  the  iuices 
more  perfedlly  fine  ;  but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a  manifeft-  injury  to  their 
llavour,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

The  moil  eiFeftual  methcd  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thef^  li- 
quors, is,  to  let  the  llrained  juices 
Itand  in  a  cool  place,  till  they  have 
depofited  their  grofTer  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times 
through  a  fine  ftrainer  till  perfeft- 
ly  clear  ;  when  about  one-fortieth 
part  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of 
wine  may  be  added,  and  the  whole 
fuiiered  to  Hand  as  before  :  a  frefh 
fediment  will  now  be  depofited, 
from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off^  ftrained  again,  and  put 
into  (mall  bottles  that  have  been 
w  a  filed  with  fpirit  and  dried.  A 
little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
furface,  fo  as- very  nearly  to  fil\ 
the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed 
>vith  leather,  paper,  or  fiopt  with 
firaw,  as  the  fiaflcs  in  which  Flo- 
rence \yine  is  brought  to  qs  ;  this 
icrves  to  keep  out  dull,  and  fuf- 
fers  the  air,  vyhich  in  proccfs  of 
time  ariCcj  from  all  vegetable  li- 
quors, to  efcape  ;  which  air  would 
otherwifc  endanger  the  burfling  of 
the  glaffes,  or,  being  imbibed 
afrcfh,  render  their  contents  vapid, 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
jcept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.  By  this  9iethod,  juices 
may  be  prefcrved  fojr  a  year  or 
two  ;  and  fome  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

It    has  already  been  obferved, 


that  there  are  great  differences 
in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied,  in  the  exprefTion, 
with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjefts : 
there  are  equal  differences  in  re- 
gard to  their  preferving  thofe  vir- 
tues, and  this  independently  of 
the  volatility  of  the  aflive  mat- 
ter, or  its  difpofition  to  exhale. 
Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  fcurvy- 
grafs  may,  by  the  above  method, 
be  preferved  almofl  intire  in  its 
juice  for  a  cqniiderabietime;  whUe 
the  aftive  parts  of  the  juipe  of  the 
wild  cucumber  quickly  fcparate 
and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  fluid  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
in  like  manner  their  medicinal 
parts  to  the  bottom. 

SUCCI  SCORBUTIC!, 

The  fcorbutic  j.uices, 
Lond. 
Take   of  the  juice  of 

Garden  fcurvygrafs,  two  pints  i 
Brooklime, 

Water  crefTes,  each  one  pint ; 
Seville  oranges,  a  pint  and 
quarter. 
Mix  them  together,  let  them  Hand 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off 
clear,  or  pafs  it  through  aflrain"* 
er. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  garden  fcurvygrafs, 

oranges,    each    one   pint 

and  a  half; 
water  crefTes, 
brooklimei  each  one  pint ; 
White  fugar,  ten  ounces  ; 
Compound    horferadifh  water  ; 
half  a  pint. 
Mix  the   juices   with   the   fugar, 
and  depurate  them  according  to. 
art ;    then  add  the  horfeiatiifh 
water. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  cpmpofitions  are  of    an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter  of  a 


confiderable  ufe  for  the  purpofes  ex- 
prefled  in  the  title ;  the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  affillant  to  the  fcurvy- 
orafs  and  other  acrid  and  antifcor- 
butics,  which,  when  thus  mixed, 
have  been  found  from  experience 
to  produce  much  better  effefts  than 
when  employed  by  themfelves. 
Thefe  juices  may  be  taken,  from 


pmt,  two  or  three  times  a  day  : 
they  generally  increafe  the  urinary 
fecretion,  and  fometimes  intro- 
duce a  laxative  habit.  Preferved 
with  the  cautions  above-mentioned, 
they  will  keep  good  for  a  confider- 
able time;  though,  whatever  care 
be  taken,  they  are  found  to  anfwer 
better  when  frelh. 


SECT.    II. 

Exprejfed  oils. 


EXPRESSED  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a  ftone  mor- 
tar, or,  where  the  quantities  are 
large,  grinding  them  in  mills, 
and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in 
a  hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly  prefs- 
ed  betwixt  iron  plates.  The  can- 
vas, if  employed  alone,  would 
be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates 
of  the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  running  down  :  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  hair-cloth,  a 
free  pafTage  is  allowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been 
contrived,  both  for  grinding  the 
fubjeifl,  and  preffing  out  the  oil,  in 
the  way  of  bufinefs.  To  facilitate 
the  exprcffion,  it  is  cullomary  to 
warm' either  the  plates  of  the  prefs; 
or  the  fubjeiS  itfelf  after  the  grind- 
ing, by  keeping  it  ftirring,  in  a  pro- 
per velTel  over  the  fire  :  the  oil,  li- 
quefied by  the  heat,  feparates  more 
freely  and  more  plentifully.  When 
the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  this  pradice  is  not  to 
be  allowed  i.  for  heat,  efpecially  if 
its  degree  is.  fullicient  to  be  of  any 
confiderable  advantage  for  promot- 
ing the  feparation,  renders  the  oil 
lefs  foft  and   palatable,    imprefles 


a  difagreeable  flavour,  and  increafes 
its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid  : 
hence  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  exprefsly  require 
the  operation  to  be  performed 
without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in 
a  warm  place  after  their  exprefllon. 
Expofed  but  for  a  few  days  10  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  they  loie  their  emol- 
lient quality,  and  become  high- 
ly rancid  and  acrimonious.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting any  tendency  to  this  acrid 
irritating  ftate,  in  medicines  fo  of- 
ten ufed  for  abating  immoderate 
irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that  they 
frequently  contraft  an  acrimony 
and  rancidity  while  contained  in 
the  orignial  lubje6ls.  Hence  great 
care  is  requifire  in  the  choice  of 
the  unduous'  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very  ran- 
cid :  almonds  are  particularly  liable 
to  inconveniencies  of  this  kind. 

Exprefied  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  differ- 
ent fubjedls,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed, 
hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  and  others. 
Thofe  direded  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceias,  are, 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALINUM. 
Oil  of  almond i, 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  LINf. 
Oil  of  linfeed, 

OLEUM  SEM[NUM  SINAPf. 
Oil  of  ntfujlard-feed. 


moft  part,  an  admixture  of  the  aro- 
matic  matter  of  the  fubjeft.  Thus 
nutmegs  and  mace  yield,  upon  ex- 
preflion,  an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices ;  and  an 
oil  expreiTed  from  anifeeds,  has  a 
great  ihare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of 
the  feeds.  A  purgative  oil  alfo  is 
extradled  in  America  from  the  pur- 
gative feeds  of  the  ricinus.  It  does 
The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared     not  appear  that  other  qualities  of 


from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently  ;  the  oils  obtained 
from  both  forts  being  altogether 
the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differences 
of  the  other  oils  very  confiderable, 
the  difcriminating  qualities  of  the 
fabjcdls  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expref- 
fion :  the  oil  of  muftard-feed  is  as 
foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungency. 


vegetables    are    communicated 
their  expreiTed  oils. 


to 


The  rinds  of  the  feveral  va- 
rieties of  oranges,  lemons  and  ci- 
trons, yield  by  a  kind  of  expref- 
fion  their  eflential  oils  almoft  pare, 
and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  them  by  diftilla- 
tion.     The  eflential  oils,  in  which 


as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pun-     the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth 

of  thefe  fruits  refide,  are  contained 
in  numerous  little  veficles,  which 
may  be  diilinguiflied  by  the  naked 
eye,  fpread  all  over  the  furface  of 
the  peel.  If  the  rind  is  cut  in 
flices,  and  the  flices  feparately 
doubled  or  bent  in  different  parts, 
and  fqueezed  between  the  fingers, 
the  veficles  burfl:  at  the  bending, 
and  difcharge  the  oil  in  a  number 
of  fine  flender  jets.  A  glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  or  por- 
celane  vefl^el,  ana  the  flices  fqueez- 
ed againft  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate, 
and  trickle  down  into  the  veflel  be- 
neath. But  though  this  procefs 
affords  the  true  native  oil,  in  the 
fame  Itate  wherein  it  exilted  in  the 
fubje£l,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other 
agents,  it  is  not  pracflicable  to  ad- 
vantage, urilefs  where  the  fruit  is 
very  plentiful ;  as  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  oil  it  contains  can  thus  be 
extrafted  or  colle^led. 

The  oil  is  more  perfc6lly  fepa- 
rated  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 
lump  of  fugar.     The  fugar,  by  the 


gency  of  the  muftard  remammg 
entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 
expreffion.  The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
one  another ;  but  in  medicinal  qua- 
lities they  appear  to  be  all  nearly 
alike,  and  agree  in  one  common 
emollient  virtue.  They  foften  and 
relax  the  folids,  and  obtund  acri- 
monious humours  :  and  thus  be- 
come ferviceable,  internally,  in 
pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine, 
hoarfenefs,  tickling  coughs,  &c.  ; 
in  glyfters,  for  lubricating  the  in- 
teflines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces  ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce  : 
in  fome  cafes,  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  moit  commodious  forms  for 
their  exhibition,  we  fliall  fee  here- 
after, in  the  chapter  of  Emul- 
Ijons. 

■y  H  E  oils  exprened  from  aro- 
inatic  fubflances,  differ  from  the 
foregoing,    in    retaining    for    the 


inequality  of  its  mrtac' 


produces 
the 
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the  efFedl  of  a  rafp.  In  tearing  open  with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for  mofl:  of 

the  oily  veficles :    and  in  propor-  the  ufes,  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 

tion  as  the  veficles  are  opened,  the  fluid  ftate.     Indeed  the  pure  effen- 

fugarimbibes  the  oil.  When  the  out-  tial   oils,   obtained  by   diftillation, 

ward  part  of  the  lump  is  fufficiently  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fu- 

moiftened,  it  is  fcraped  off,  and  the  gar,  to  render  their  ufc  the  more 

operation  continued   on  the  frefh  commodious, 
iurface.    The  oil  thus  combined 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Jnfufions  in  different  menjlrua. 


SECT.     I. 

Infufions  and  decoctions  in  water. 


WATER,  the  direft  men- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
cxtradls  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  ac- 
tion, however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefc ;  the  refinous  and  oily  prin- 
ciples being,  in  moft  vegetables,  fo 
intimately  blended  with  the  gum- 
my and  faline,  as  to  be  in  great 
part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
fome  of  the  refmous  cathartics,  and 
moft  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  as  well 
as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  to 
water  greateft  part  of  their  fmell, 
tafle,  and  medicinal  virtue.  Even 
of  the  pure  efTential  oils,  and  odo- 
rous refins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum- 
my or  faline  matter,  the  whole  fnb- 
ftance  of  the  oil  or  refm  is  made 
difToluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  difiolves 
only  certain  determinate  quantities 
(fee  page  39)  :  by  applying  heat, 
it  is  "generally  enabled  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  heat ;  but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
this  additional  quantity  feparates, 
and  the  water  retains  no  more  than 
it  W04ild  have  difTolved  without 
heat.  With  gummy  fubftances,  on 
the  other  h-ind,  it  unites  unli- 
mitedly,  difiblving  more  and  more 
of  them  till  it  lofes  its  fljidity  : 
heat   expedites   the  action   of   the 


water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do,  by  al- 
lowing it  longer  time,  in  the  cold. 
The  aflive  parts  extrafted  from 
moft  vegetables  by  water,  and  oils 
and  refms  made  foluble  in  water  by 
the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  difToluble  without  fatu- 
ration. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  vege- 
tables in  a  freih  Itate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  adive 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moifture  has  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience  however  fhews, 
that  dry  vegetables,  in  general,  give 
out  more  than  frefh  ones,  water 
feeming  to  have  little  action  upon 
them  in  their  recent  ll:ate.  If,  of 
two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one 
be  infufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the 
other  diied,  and  then  infufed  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
ftrongeft :  and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  the  fubjeds  muft  be  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried  ;  unlefs 
when  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  freih ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  to 

be 
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be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
ftroyed'^or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa- 
ter along  with  their  medicinal  mat- 
ter; many  impart  a  colour  differ- 
ent from  their  own  ;  and  others, 
though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep 
colour  themfelves,  give  fcarcely 
any  to  the  menilruum.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red 
flowers ;  of  the  fecond,  the  leaves 
of  mod  plants ;  of  the  third,  fome 
of  the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cya- 
nus  and  larkfpur.  Acid  liquors 
change  the  infufions  of  moll  flow- 


ers, the  yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a 
red  ;  and  alkalies,  both  iixt  and 
volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fubftances,  water 
extrads  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts,  whence  glues,  gel- 
lies,  broths,  &:c.  and  along  with 
thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  adivity,  as  the  acrid  matter 
of  cantharides.  It  diflblves  alfo 
fome  portion  of  calcined  calca- 
reous earths,  both  of  the  animal 
and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  adlion  on  any  other  kind  of 
earthy  matter. 


Article  I.   Infufions  in  cold  water* 


Infusum  cardui. 
Infiifion  of  carduus. 
Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  carduus  benedidlus,  and  a 
pint  of  common  water.  Let 
them  fleep  for  fix  hours,  with- 
out heat,  and  then  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper. 

By  this  management,  only  the 
finer  parts  of  the  carduus  are  ex- 
traded,  and  the  infufion  proves  an 
agreeable  light  bitter;  itfitseafieron 
the  ilomach  than  any  other  medicine 
I  know  of  the  bitter  kind  ;  whereas, 
bv  long;  continued  maceration,  or 
by  the  application  of  heat,  the 
grofler  and  more  ungrateful  parts 
are  taken  up,  and  the  liquor  be, 
comes  naiafeous,  fo  as  to  provoke 
vomiting.  J  have  often  given  the 
light  infufion,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefies  of  the  itomach,  where 
the  common  bitters  did  not  agree. 
It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure 
with  aromatic  materials :  infl:ead  of 
pure  water,  a  mixture  thereof,  with 
fome  grateful  diltillcd  fpirituous 
water,  as  twelve  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  four  of  the  fpiri- 
luous  water  of  orange  peel,  may  be 


ufed  for  the  menfi:ruum.  The  little 
quantity  of  fpirit  contained  in  this 
compound  will  not  confiderably 
vary  the  diflblving  power  of  the 
water. 

Many  other  vegetables  may  be 
advantageoufly  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li- 
quor upon  frefh  quantities  of  the 
fubjefl  ;  the  water  loading  itfelf 
more  and  more  with  the  adive  parts.  ■ 
Thefe  loaded  infufions  are  doubt- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  finer,  more  fub- 
tile,  and  adcive  principles  of  vege- 
tables, in  a  form  readily  mifcible 
with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

TINCTURA  MENTH.E. 
Tin£iure  of  rriint, 
Edinb. 
Take  half   an   ounce  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  Spearmint,  and  a  pint 
offimple  Mint  water.  Steep  them 
in    a  clofe    vefi'el,    in    a  warm 
place,  for  four  hours,  and  then 
Itrain  out  the  tinclure. 

The 
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The  diftilled  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  much  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb,  as  wa- 
ter can  be  made  to  retain  by  di- 
ftillation.  By  infufion,  however, 
it  lliU  takes  up  more,  being  equally 
effeftua),  as  a  menftruum,  with  frefh 
water  ;  hence  the  tindure  proves 
very  rich  in  the  virtue  of  the  mint. 
This  is  another  ufeful  method 
of  obtaining  ftrong  infulions  from 
vegetables,  and  it  may  be  varied 
at  difcretion  :  the  diftilled  water  of 
one  plant  may  be  employed  as  a 
xncnflruum  for  another, 

Infusum  coRTicis  Peruviani. 

Infujion  ef  Perunjtan  bark. 
Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  re- 
duced into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mace- 
rate without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  occalionally  (baking 
the  vefTel ;  then  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
llrainer. 

The  cxtra£Uon  of  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  liquors, 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  by  ftrong 
codion  :  but  this  drug,  contrary  to 
moft  other  vegetables,  has  lately 
been  obferved  to  give  out  more 
to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 
In  boiling,  a  refmous  matter,  con- 
taining the  aftringency  of  the  bark, 
is  haftily  melted  Out  by  the  heat, 
but  not  truly  diflblved  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  hence,  in  cooling,  it  begins 
to  feparate,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
bid, and  at  length  fettles  to  the 
bottom ;  whereas,  by  maceration 
in  cold  water,  the  aftringent  and 
bitter  parts  are  gradually  extracted 
together,  and  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  are  retained  by  the  water 
in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  folution.  The 
infufion  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  ftomachs,  and  may  be  given 
in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces,  in 
Z 


intermitting  fevers,  and  in  other 
diforders  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  bark  arc  required. 

Aqua  picea. 
7ar  <water» 
Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Stir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod ;   and  after  ftanding 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 


Tar  water  has  lately  been  re- 
commended  to  the  world  as  a  cer- 
tain and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all 
difeafes ;  a  flow  yet  effedlual  alte- 
rative in  cachexies,  fcurvies,  chlo* 
rotic,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal, 
and  other  chronical  complaints  $ 
and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
ftcmpers  which  demand  immediate 
relief,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumo^ 
nies,  the  fmall-pox,  and  all  kinds 
of  fevers  in  general.  The  medi* 
cine,  though  certainly  far  inferior 
to  the  character  that  has  been  given 
of  it,  is  doubtlcfs  in  many  cafes  of 
confiderable  utility  :  it  fenfibly 
raifes  the  pulfe  ;  and  occafions 
fome  confiderable  evacuation,  ge- 
nerally by  perfpiration  or  urine, 
though  fometimes  by  flool  or  vo- 
mit :  hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  aft  by 
increafmg  the  vis  vitae,  and  en- 
abling nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
humors. 

I  fhall  here  infert,  from  the 
firft  public  recomm.ender  of  this 
liquor  (bifhop  Berkley)  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  manner  of  ufmg 
it.     "  Tar  water,  when  right,  is 

*  not     paler    than    French,     nor 

*  deeper  coloured  than  Spanifli 
'  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear ; 
'  if  there  be  not  a  fpirit  very  fen- 

*  fibly  perceived  in  drinking,  you 

*  may  conclude  the   tar  water  is 

*  not  good.     It  may  be  drank  ei- 

*  ther  cold  or  warm  ;  in  colics,  I 

•<  take 
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**  take  it  to  be  bell  warra.  As  to 
"  the  quantity,  in  common  chroni- 
*'  cal  indirporitions,apintadaymay 
«'  futiice,  taken  on  an  empty  fio- 
**  mach,  at  two  or  four  times,  to 
**  wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
<*  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and 
"  breakfaft :  more  may  be  taken 
<'  by  ftrong  ftomachs.  But  thofe 
•*  who  labour  under  great  and  in- 
"  veterate  maladies,  muft  drink  a 
**  greater  quantity,  at  leaft  a  quart 
"  every  twenty-four  hours :  all  of 
«  this  clafs  muft  have  much  pa- 
**  tience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
**  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
"  other  medicines,  which,  though 
**  fure,  muft  yet  in  the  nature  of 
'*  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  in- 
"  veterate  chronical  difcrders.  In 
•*  acute  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
«»  it  muft  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
"  and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
«*  ftill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink) 
**  perhaps  a  pint  every  hour,  which 
"  I  have  known  to  work  furpriz- 
**  ing  cures.  But  it  works  fo 
*•  quick,  and  gives  fuch  fpirits, 
*'  that  the  patients  often  think 
«*  themfelves  cured  before  the  fe- 
**  ver  hath  quite  left  them." 

AQUA  CALCIS  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  lime  water* 
Lond. 

Take  a  pound  of  quicklime,  and 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  gradually  upon 
the  lime,  and  when  the  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  let  the  whole  ftand 
to  fettle  ;  then  hlter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Edinb. 

Take  a  pound  of  frefh -burnt  quick- 
lime, and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  by  little  and  lit- 
tle upon  the  lime,  and  when  the 
ebullition  is  over,  ftrongly  Ihake 
the  vefiel  :  then  let  the  whole 
ftand  at  reft,  that  the  lime  may 
fettle,  and  after  two  days,  filter 


cold  Water*, 
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the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  veftels  clofely  ftopt. 

A  lime  water  may  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  calcined 
oyfter  ftiells. 

The  rcafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces 
the  external  part  to  a  kind  of  mud- 
dy fubftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which 
in  fome  meafure  defends  the  inter- 
nal part  from  being  adled  upon  by 
the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of 
water,  in  the  two  above  prefcrip- 
tions,  occafion  any  fenfible  differ- 
ence in  the  ftrength  of  the  pro- 
dud  ;  the  quicklime  is  far  from 
yielding  all  itsfoluble  parts  to  either 
proportion  ;  the  remainder  giving  a 
ftrong  impregnation  to  many  ii'c£a. 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  {o 
ftrong  as  to  the  firft.  The  caution 
of  keeping  the  water  in  clofe-ftopt 
veffels,  ought  to  be  ftridly  attended 
to ;  for  in  open  ones,  the  calcare- 
ous matter,  diffolved  in  the  liquor, 
foon  begins  to  feparate,  and  forms 
a  white  cruft  upon  the  furface. 
This  cruft  is  not  of  a  faline  na* 
ture,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  but 
an  infipid  earth,  no  longer  mifci- 
ble  with  watery  liquors. 

Lime  water  has  been  found  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  and 
fcorbutic  complaints,  in  fome  kinds 
of  alvine  fluxes,  female  weakneffej, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
folids :  particularly  in  corpulent  and 
phlegmatic  habits.  It  appears  like- 
wife  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  lithontriptic 
power,  and  in  fundry  calculous  cafes 
has  procured  confiderable  relief: 
the  lime  water  prepared  from  cal- 
cined oyfter  fliells  is  found  to  be,  in 
this  intention,  more  efticacious  than 
that  of  the  common  ftone  or  chalk 
lim«.     It  is  given  internally,  in  the 

dofe 
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for  fome  time  in  our  hofpitals,  un- 


dofe  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  ^hree 
or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  likewife 
ufed  externally  for  wafhing  foul  ul- 
cers. 

AQUA    CALCIS 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  lime  water, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

SaiFafras,  root  and  bark,  Ihaved, 

two  ounces ; 
Nutmegs,    well   bruifed,    three 

drams ; 
Liquorice,  fliced,  one  ounce; 
Lime  water,  frelh  prepared,  four 
pints. 
Digeft  them  together  for  two  days, 
in  a  very  clofc  veflel ;   and  then 
ftrain  the  liquor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 

COMPOSITA. 
Lime  water  hfs  compounded, 
London, 
Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 
SaiTafras  bark,  half  an  ounce ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate    without    heat    for    two 
days,  and  then  flrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MAGIS 

COMPOSITA. 

Lime  water  more  compounded. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  ihaved,  half  a 

pound  ; 
L^uorice,  one  ounce ; 
SaiTafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  three  drams ; 
Simple  lime  water,  iix  pints. 
Macerate    without    heat   for    two 
days,  and  then  drain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

This  laft  water  has  been  ufed 


der  the  title  of  Aqjja  liberans. 
As  the  guaiacum  wood  difficultly 
communicates  its  virtues  to  the  cold 
liquor,  fome  have  propofed  boiling 
it  in  the  lime  water  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  added ;  but 
though  this  treatment  more  per 
fe£lly  extrafts  the  virtues  of  the 
wood,  it  very  much  injures  thofe  of 
the  lime  water,  greatell  part  of  the; 
matter  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
lime  being  feparated  and  thrown 
off  in  the  boiling.  Nor  indeed  is 
there  any  occafion  to  have  recourfe ' 
to  expedients  of  this  kind ;  the 
quantity  of  the  wood  in  the  above 
prefcription  being  fo  large,  that 
the  liquor  receives  a  fufficient  iin*i|| 
pregnation  fr6m  it  by  maceration 
in  the  cold.  If  however,  on  this 
or  other  occaiions,  it  Hiould  be 
thought  expedient  to  increafe  the 
diffolving  power  of  lime  water  by 
boiling,  we  may  do  it  without  any 
injury  to  the  lime  water,  by  the 
method  direj^ed  by  the  London 
college  for  obtaining  a  folution  of 
fulphur  in  this  menftruum,  viz.  by 
adding  fome  quicklime  in  fubilance, 
which  will  continue  to  give  a  frelh 
impregnation  to  the  water,  after 
the  lime  at  firft  diffolved  in  it  hai 
been  feparated  by  the  boiling. 

In   all   thefe  compofitions,    the 
additional  articles  take  off  the  ill 
flavour  of  the  lime  water,  render 
it  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach,  and  at  the  fame  time  | 
confiderably  promote  its  medicinal  ! 
efficacy,   efpecially  when   intended 
againft    cutaneous    diforders,    and  , 
foulnefs   of  the  blood   and  juices.   I 
They  may  be  taken   in   the   fame 
quantities  as  the  fimple  lime  water,   , 
and  continued  for  fome  time ;   the  1 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm  \ 
during  their  ufe. 
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Article  11.    Infiifions  in  h oiling  water* 


INFUSUM  AMARUM. 
Bitter  infufion. 
Edinb. 
^ake  of 

Gentian  root,  two  drams ; 
Lefier  centaury   tops,    half   an. 

ounce  j 
Boiling  water,  a  pint. 
Infufe  them  for  four  hours,   then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  aqua  aromatica,  or  of 
fpirituous  cinnamon  water. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 

SIMPLEX. 

Simple  bitter  infufion, 

Ltmd. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner 
white  part,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Dry  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,   freed    in    like    rhanner 
from  the  white,  one  dram  and 
a  half; 
Boiling  water,  three  quarters  of 
a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  or 
pafs  it  through  a  flrainer,  with- 
out prefFure. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele- 
j^ant  and  ufeful  bitters ;  the  latter 
in  p:irt!Cular  is  as  agreeable  a  one 
as  Can  well  be  contrived,  the  peels 
eftmmunicating  afine  flavour,  which 
is  the  only  addition  that  the  genn'jln 
flands  in  need  of.  The  committee 
of  the  London  collegie  obferve,  that 
"  moft  of  the  ingredients,  which 
**  ufually  enter  the  compofition  of 
**  bitter  infufions,  being  prepared 
**  by  them  feparately,  amonglt  all 
•*  the  ttrong  bitters,  gentian  gave 
**  the  moft  unexceptionable  colour, 


but  it  wants  the  afildance  of 
fome  ingredient  to  furnifh  an  ac- 
ceptable flavour  ;  fcarce  any  of 
the  bitters  accomoanied  with  fla- 
vOur,  fuch  as  zedoary,  calamus 
aromatic  us,  and  the  like,  ap- 
peared to  be  truly  grateful,  ex- 
cept orange  peel  and  cardamom 
feeds :  but  cardamom  iz^^s  are 
mucilaginous,  and  render  the 
liquor  cloudy,  and  orange  peel 
is  accompanied  with  a  hot  oil 
that  requires  it  to  be  but  fpar- 
ingly  ufed  :  lemon  peel,  in  its 
outer  rind,  to  which  all  its  fia- 
voar  is  confined,  is  not  a  bitter, 
but  fupplies  the  gentian  moft 
fuccefsfuily  with  what  is  want- 
ed ;  though  the  compofition,  by 
a  moderate  addition  of  orange 
peel,  becomes  yet  more  perfed." 

INFUSUM  AMARUM  " 

PURGANS. 
Purging  hitter  infufion, 
Lond^ 
Take  of 
Sena, 
Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  freil^, 

each  three  drams ; 
Gentian  root. 
Yellow   rind   of  Seville  orange 

peel,  dry  ; 
Leffer    cardamom    feeds,    freed 
from   the   huiks,  each  half  a 
dram  ; 
Boiling   water,    five  ounces   by 
meafure. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  flrain  oiF  the  liquor. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 

cum  SENNA. 
Bitter  infufion  with  Jena, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Sena,  one  dram ; 

T  Gen- 
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Gentian  root, 

Sweet  fennel-feeds,  each  half  a 

dram ; 
Boiling  water,   a  quarter  of   a 
pint. 

Infufe  them  for  four  hours,  and 
then  llrain  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  may  likewife  be  pre- 
pared with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

Both  thefe .  are  ufeful  purging 


**  following  one  with  lemon  juice, 
"  do  not  fail  in  their  intention : 
"  and  in  a  medicine,  very  nau- 
"  feous  to  many,  it  is  of  princi- 
"  pal  confequence  to  prepare  it  fo, 
"  that  the  lighteft  and  leaft  dif- 
guftful  parts  may  be  extrafted." 
Alkaline  falts  increafe  the  ofFenfive- 
nefs  of  the  fena  ;  whilft  cryftals  of 
tartar  confiderably  improve  the  co- 
lour of  the  infufion,  and  likewife 
render  the   tafte   to   fome   perfons 


<< 


bitters.     The  quantities  here  pre-    lefs    difagreeable.      Soluble    tartar 


fcribed  are  intended  for  one  dofe 
the  firil  is  the  largeft,  and  the  other 
the  fmalleft  dofe,  that  fena  is  ufu- 
ally  given  in. 

INFUSUM  SEN^ 

COMMUNE. 

Comtnon  infufion  of  fena » 

Lond» 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  drams ; 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed  from 

the  hufks,  two  drams ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in  the 
water,  until  they  are  difTolved  ; 
then  pour  the  water,  whilft  it 
continues  boiling,  upon  the 
other  ingredients  ;  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  off  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
an  alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  in- 
fufion of  fena,  inftead  of  the  acid 
one  here  direded.  The  iirft  was 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  the  medicine,  by  fuperadding  a 
degree  of  purgative  virtue  of  its 
own,  and  by  enabling  the  water  to 
extradl  fome  what  more  from  the 
capital  ingredient,  than  it  would  be 
capable  of  doing  by  itfelf ;  whilft 
acids  have  rather  a  contrary  effedl. 
Experience  however  has  fufficient- 
ly  ft^ewn  (as  the  committee  afTure 
us,)  "  that  this  infufion,  and  the 


ihould  feem  a  good  ingredient  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofttions ;  as  it 
not  only  improves  the  tafte,  but  ' 
promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of 
the  medicine  ;  this  addition  alfo 
renders  the  infufion  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
or  occafion  flatulencies. 

INFUSUM  SEN^. 

LIMONIATUM. 

Infufion  of  fena  with  lemon. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefb, 

one  ounce ; 
Lemon    juice,    one  ounce,    by 
.  meafure ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold  ftrain  off  the  infufion. 

This  is  a  very  pleafant  and 
fufficiently  efficacious  purge  :  the 
committee  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
moft  agreeable  form  they  have 
been  able  to  contrive  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  fena  to  fuch  as  arc 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  flavour.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
ounces  to  four. 

INFUSI  SENN^  UNCIiE 

QUATUOR. 
A  four  ounce  infufion  of  fena* 
Edinb, 
Take  of 
Sena,  three  drams ; 

Gin- 
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Ginger,  one  fcruple  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
Infiife  for  four  hours,    and   then 
ilrain  oiF  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  Is  tolerably  grate- 
ful, the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena 
being  in  good  meafure  covered  by 
the  ginger  ;  the  quantity  of  which 
is  here  increafed  to  double  of  that 
in  former  editions  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. Formerly  tv/o  drams  of 
the  greater  water- figvvort  were 
added.  The  water-iigwort  has 
been  difcovered  to  be  the  Brazilian 
herb  iquetaiuy  celebrated  as  a  fpe- 
cific  correftor  of  the  flavour  of 
fena  :  that  plant,  however,  has 
not  been  found  from  experience 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe  fo  efFedu- 
ally  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  do  be- 
fore it  was  commonly  known. 

INFUSUM  RHABARBARI. 
Infufion  of  rhubarb. 

Take    of   rhubarb,     fiiced,     one 
ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infufe  them    for  a  night,    and  to 

the    ft  rained    liquor    add    one 

ounce  of  fpirituous    cinnamon 

water. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  rhubarb  when 
defigned  as  a  purgative  ;  water 
extrafting  its  virtue  more  effeftu- 
ally  than  either  vinous  or  fpi- 
rituous menflrua  :  in  this  refpe«fl 
rhubarb  differs  from  moft  of  the 
other  vegetable  cathartics, 

TINCTURA   ROSARUM. 
TinSlure  of  rofes, 

Lond, 
Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
white  heels,  half  an  ounce  ; 
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Strong  fpirit   (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  fcruple  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 

half; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Firft   mingle  the  fpirit  of  vitriol 
with  the  water,   in  a  glafs,  or 
glazed    earthen   vefl'el,    and    in 
this  mixture  macerate  the  rofes  ; 
when  the  liquor  is  grown  cold, 
fl:rain  it,  and  add  the  fugar. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Red    rofes,     cleared    from     the 
heels,  and  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  vitriol,  one  dram  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  ; 
White  fugar,  four  ounces. 
Mix  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  water, 
and  infufe  the  rofes  therein  for 
four  hours  ;  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture, and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

Some  have  direfted  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  dropt  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them  : 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty, 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  caaiftic 
liquor  falls  upon  undiluted,  will 
be  burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their 
texture  dellroyed.  Others  have 
made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  i.i 
water  firft,  and  then  added  the 
acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if 
this  acid  is  added  to  the  v/ater,  it 
would  weaken  its  power  as  a  men- 
ftruum  ;  but,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  whatever  the  acid  fpirit 
will  hinder  the  water  from  extradl- 
ing,  it  muft  precipitate,  if  added 
afterwards  ;  though  in  this  pre- 
paration, the  oil  of  vitriol  bears 
fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  water, 
that  its  effecl,  in  this  refped,  will 
be  very  little.  The  infufion  fhould 
be  made  in  a  glafs,  or  ilone-ware 
veflcl,  rather  than  a  glazed  earthen 
one,  for  the  acid  will  be  apt  to 
corrode  the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

T  2  This 
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this  intention  ;  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, here  jpined  to  it,  alleviates 
its  ill' flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  its  virtue.  A  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 


-  This  tindure  is  of  an  elegant 
Vcd  colour,  and  makes  a  very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  ha;- 
mcrrhages  snd  all  cafes  that  re- 
quire mild  coolers  and  fubaftrin- 
gents  :  it  is  fometimes  taken  with 
bolufes  or  cledlaries  of  the  bark  ; 
and  likewife  makes  a  good  gargle. 


IXFUSUM    LIKI. 

Infujion  of  lin/eed. 
Take  of 

Linfeed,  whole,  two  fpoonfuls ; 

Liquorice,  lliced,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Let  them  ftand  in  infufion  by  the 

lire  for   feme  hours,    and  then 

ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

An  ounce  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
fometimes  added  to  thefe  ingre- 
dients ;  which  addition  procmes 
the  medicine  the  title  of  Infu- 
suM  PECTORALE,  feBoml  infu- 
ficn.  Roth  infufions  are  foft,  emol- 
lient, macihjginous  liquors  ;  and 
as  fuch  they  are  diredled  in  de- 
fluxions  of  thin  acrid  rheums,  and 
crolions  of  the  veffels.  They 
nre  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  a  day. 

IXFUSUM    ANTISCORBUTICUM. 

Antifcorhutic  infujion* 

Take  of 

Buckbean  leaves,  two  ounces ; 
Curaffao  oranges,  half  an  ounce ; 
Compound    horferadifli    water, 

four  ounces ; 
Common  v/ater,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water,  boiling, 
be  poured  on  the  buckbean  and 
orange,  and  fufFered  to  ftand  in 
a  clofe  veflel  for  a  night ;  then 
llrain  out  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  the  horferadilh  v/ater. 

This  infufion  is  a  very  ufcful, 
and  not  inelegant  antifcorbutic  : 
buckbean  appears  from  experience 
to   be  a  very  efficacious  herb  in 


Infusum   cephalicum. 
Cephalic  inftfion.  - 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Rofemary,     or    fage,    half    an 

ounce  ; 
Aromatic  water,   four  ounces ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 
Let  the  common  water  be  poured, 
boiling,  on  the   herb  and  root, 
and  fuffercd  to  ftand  for  a  nig-ht 
in  a  clofe  veflel  ;  then  ftrain  out 
the  infufion,  and  add  to  it  the 
aromatic  water. 

This  infufion  is  calculated  a- 
gainll  epileptic  diforders,  and  other 
like  affedlions  of  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem.  The  dofe  is  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Infusum    alcalinum. 
Alkaline  infujion. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  half  a  dram  ; 

Liquorice  root,  two  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Let  them  ftand  together  in  a  warm 

place   for   eight   or   ten   hours, 

and   then  ftrain   out  the  liquor 

for  ufe. 

This  infufion  is  of  fervice  in  a 
lentor  or  vifcidiiy  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  the  confequence  of  an. 
obftrucled  perfpiration,  and  often- 
times the  origin  of  inflammatory 
diftempers  :  it  attenuates  thick 
humors,  and  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm, 
in  little  quantities  at  a  time,  but 
fre<juently  repeated. 

Infusum 
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Infusum   diuretjcum. 
Diuretic  infufion. 
Take    of 

Wormwood   leaves,    dried, 

an  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,   two  fcruples 
Compound  juniper   water, 

ounces  ; 
Common  water,  twelve  ounces. 


Infiijlom  in  boiling  Water. 


half 


two 
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Let  them  fteep  together,  in  a  clofe 
y<i'S.^\y  for  twenty-four  hours. 

This  Infufion  is  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  pungency  of 
the  muftard  feed  and  horferadifh, 
which  by  this  fimple  procefs  ^ive 
out  the'  whole  of  their  virtues. 
Though  the  medicine  is   deii^ncd 


Pour  the  common  water,  boiling,     chiefly  (as  its  title  exprefies)  for  a 

flimulant  in  paralytic  complaintf, 
there  are  feveral  other  difordcrs  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage  ;  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  in 
particular,  it  promifes  to  be  a  re- 


on   the  wormwood  and  fait  of 
tartar,    and   when  grown   cold, 
ilrain   off  the   liquor,    and 
with  it  the  juniper  water. 


mi: 


This  infufion  is  much  q^  the 
fame  nature  with  the  foregoing. 
It  is  dirc61ed  in  the  obflrudions 
of  the  vifcera  which  frequently 
fucceed  a  long  continuance  of 
bilious  fevers,  or  frequent  re- 
lapfes  into  them,  and  which  gene- 
rally end  in  a  dropfy,  jaundice,, 
or  irregular  intermittent.  T]he 
quantity  here  prefcribed,  is  to  be 
taken  every  day,  at  three  dofes, 
and  a  purgative  occafionally  in- 
terpofed.  \i  intermittent  fevers 
return  after  the  cure  of  the  other 
diforders,  they  are  then  fuccefs- 
fully   treated  by  the  bark. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are 
Hkewife  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
maniacal  diforders  ;  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Mead  obferves,  evacuations 
by  the  kidneys  are  of  greater 
confequence  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  ;  efpecially  if  the  mania 
is  of  the  furious  kind,  and  ac- 
companied with  febrile  heat.  Al- 
kaline falts,  given  in  large  dofes, 
are  here  the  moll  effedual  diure- 
tics. 

Infusum   paralyticum. 
Paralytic  infufion. 
Take  of 

Hcrreradini  root,  (liaved, 
Mallard    {^zd.^     bruifed,     each 

four  ounces  j 
Boiling  v/ater,  four  pints. 


medy  of  great  utility  :  it  generally 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  v/arm, 
perfpiration.  It  is  t»^ken  fome- 
times  to  half  a  pint,  tvv'ice  a  day. 


ThEA     ANTlPHTHIilCA. 

Autiphthifcal  tea. 
Take  of 

Avens  root,  two  ounces  ; 

IVIale  fpeedwell, 

Ground-ivy,  each  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  three  drams. 

Th^se  ingredients  are  to  be 
cut,  bruifed,  and  vvell  mixed  tOr 
gether  ;  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
compofition  infufed  for  a  fev/ 
minutes,  in  five  or  fix  tea-cups 
full  of  boiling  water.  In  con- 
fumptive  cafes  and  diforders  of  the 
bread,  one  cup  of  the  infufion, 
with  a  tea-fpoonful  of  honey, 
may  be  drank  every  hour  or  two. 
After  the  fame  manner,  medicated 
teas  may  be  prepared  from  other 
vegetable  fubliances,  as  chamemel 
flowers,  linked,  orange  peel,  fu- 
mitory, &c, 

Infusum    cinjiamomi, 
Infufon  of  cinnamon. 
Take    two    ounces   of    powdered 
cinnamon,    and    two    pints    of 
T  3' 


boil  In  or 

o 
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boiling  water.  Infufe  them  in 
a  dole  veflel,  in  a  moderate 
heat,  for  half  an  hour ;  and 
then  filter  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  Is  agreeably  im- 


pregnated  with    the    flavour  and 
^warmth  of  the   fpice,    and  may, 
on   many    occafions,    fupply    thc^ 
place    of    the    fimple    cinnamon 
water. 


Article  III.     Beco5lions. 


The  effefl  of  boiling  differs  from 
that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  moll 
obvious  differences  is,  that  as  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  reflde, 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water,  they  exhale  in  the 
boiling  along  with  the  watery 
fleam,  and  thus  are  loft  to  the 
remaining  decoftion;  whereas  both 
in  cold  and  hot  infufions  they  are 
preferved.  Odorous  fubflances, 
and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues 
depend  on  their  volatile  parts,  are, 
therefore,  unfit,  for  this  treat- 
ment. The  foluble  parts  of  thefe 
may,  neverthelefs,  be  united  in 
this  form  with  thofe  of  bodies  of 
a  more  fixt  nature  ;  by  boiling 
the  latter  till  their  virtues  are 
fufHciently  extrafted,  and  then 
infufing  the  former  in  this  de- 
codlion. 

The  extraftion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjeft  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat  i  but 
this  rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppoied  to  be.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  Peru- 
vian bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfedlly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
coftion.  In  fome  cafes,  boil- 
ing occafions  a  manifeft  difunion 
of  the  principles  of  the  fubjed  : 
thus,  when  almonds  are  triturated 
with  cold  water,  their  oil,  blended 
with  the  mucilaginous  or  other 
foluble  matter  of  the  almond, 
unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky 
liquor  called  an   emuliion  :    but 


on  boiling  them  in  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface ; 
and  if  the  moft  perfeft  emulfion 
be  made  to  boil,  a  like  fepara- 
tion  happens. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM. 
The  white  duo£lion. 
Lcnd^ 
Take  of 

Calcined    hartfhorn,    prepared, 

two  ounces  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
Water,  three   pints. 
Boil  them  till  only  two  pints  re- 
main,   and   then  flrain  off  the 
liquor. 

Take  of 

Calcined    hartfhorn,    prepared, 

one  ounce  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
Common  water,  three  pints ; 
Cinnamon,   bruifed,  one  dram  ; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 

Boil  the  calcined  hartfhorn  an4 
gum  in  the  water  till  only  two 
pints  remain,  adding  the  cin- 
namon towards  the  end  ;  in  this 
decodlion,  unflraincd,  diffolve 
the  fugar. 

These  decodions  arc  ufed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes 
attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and 
where  acrimonious  humours  a- 
bound  in  the  prima3  via;.  The 
gum  is  added  in  order  to  render 
the  liquor  lightly  glutinous,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  of 
the  calx  ;  which  is  the  ingredient 

that 
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that  the  colour,  but  probably  not 
the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  de- 
pends upon.  Calcined  hartfhorn 
has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  co7iJiringtng  and 
ftrengthening  the  veflels,  giving 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftency  to 
thin  fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimo- 
nious humours.  It  blunts  and  ab- 
forbs  acid  juices  ;  but  acrimony 
and  acidity  are  very  different  : 
there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attend- 
ed with  the  latter ;  and  few  of 
infants  are  unaccompanied  there- 
with. Some  have  propofed  ftarch 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decoftions  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of 
this  foft  gelatinous,  farinaceous 
fubftance  fhould  feem  to  be  great- 
ly preferable  to  the  earthy  calx. 
It  may  be  obferved  that  the  water 
is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to 
diiTolve  any  part  of  the  calx  ; 
and  that  in  the  decoftion,  the 
earth  is  only  diffufed  in  fubftance 
through  the  water,  as  it  would 
be  by  agitation. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM  COM- 
POSITUM. 

Compound  white  deco6iion, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Comfry  roots, 

Tormentil  roots. 

Calcined  hartfhorn, 

Chalk, 

White  fugar,   of  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Cinnamon  bruifed,  one   dram  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  common  water, 
till  fuch  tinre  as  the  liquor, 
when  ftrained,  will  amount  only 
to  a  quart,  adding  the  cinnamon 
towards  the  end  :  ftrain  the  de- 
codion,  add  to  it  the  calcined 
hartlhorn,  chalk,  and  fugar,  and 
mix  them  well  togctl^f'. 
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This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
compofition  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
mild,  lightly  incraffating  reftrin- 
gent.  A  quarter  of  a  pint,  more 
or  lefs,  may  be  taken  occafionally, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  calcined  "hartf- 
horn and  chalk  appear  to  be  the 
leaft  ufeful  of  its  ingredients. 

DECOCTUM    CRETACEUM. 
Chalk  deco£iion, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

White    chalk,     prepared,    one 

ounce  ; 
Nutmeg,  bruifed,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce  i 
Common  water,  three  pints, 
the  water  with  the  chalk  and 
till   it   is   reduced  to   a 
adding  the  nutmeg  to- 
the    end  ;    and    in    the 
decodion    diffolvc    the 


Boil 
gum, 
quart, 
wards 
turbid 
fugar. 

Here, 
tion,  the 


as  in  the  white  decoc- 
abforbent  earth  is  Only 
mixed  in  fubftance  with  the  water, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  gum  is  to  prevent 
its  fubfiding.  As  a  medicine, 
chalk  is  more  effectual  than  cal- 
cined hartftiorn,  in  all  the  inten- 
tions for  which  thefe  kinds  cf 
earths  are  given. 

DECOCTUM  JAPONICUM. 
'Japonic  deco^lion* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

The  confeftiojaponica  (defcrib- 
ed  hereafter  among  the  elec- 
taries)  one  ounce  ; 
Common  water,   a  pint  and  a 

half; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Syrup    of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 
Boil  the  confeftion  in  the  common 
water,     till    the    liquor,    after 
T  4  ftraining, 
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ftrainin^,  will  amount  to  a 
pint,  to  which,  w-hile  turbid, 
add  the  cipnamon  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

Tjj^is  decoction  i$  ufed  both  in 
draaglits,  and  in  glylcers,  as  an 
anodyne  and  refliringent  in  fluxes. 
The  quantity  here  prefcribed  con- 
tains two  grains  and  a  half  of 
opium,  exclufive  of  the  fyrup. 

DZCOCTUM  ad  TCTERICOS. 

Deco^ion  for  the  jaundice, 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Celandine,  roots  and  leaves. 

Turmeric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Millepedes,  two  hundred  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  celar^dine,  turmeric  and 
madder  in  the  water,  till  only 
ii  quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
llraining :  then,  having  preffed 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  decodtion  when 
grown  cold. 

The  ingredients  of  which  this 
decoclion  is  compofed,  have  been 
long  held  by  many  as  fpecifics  for 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe  exprefied  in 
its  ti?le.  The  medicine,  though 
not  a  little  unpleafant,  is  well 
calculated  to  anfwer  many  ufeful 
purpofes,  if  well  managed  and 
properly  afTified.  A  quaiier  of  a 
pint  may  be  taken  twice  a  day, 
or   oftener. 

DECOCTUM  IJGNORUM. 
DecoSfion  of  the  woods, 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  fhavings,three ounces; 
Raifin?  of  the  fun,  iloned,  two 

ounces  ; 
Safiafras    wood,     lliaved,     cn€ 
ounce  ; 


Liquorice,  diced,  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with 
the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  x)ne  half  ; 
adding,  towards  the  end,  th^ 
fiiffafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,   and  having  fuf- 


fercd  it  to  refl  for  fome 
pour    off  the    clear    from 
feces. 


time^ 
the 


This  decoftion  is  very  welt 
contrived,  and  if  its  ufe  is  duly 
continued,  will  do  great  fervice 
in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  ibme  diforders  of  the  breafl  ; 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  I 
ufed  as  an  afliilant  in  a  courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  altera- 
tives ;  the  patient  in  either  cafe 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  the  me- 
dicine. 

DECOCTUM  ad 

NEPHRJTICOS. 

Nephritic  decoSfion* 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marflimallow  roots,    one  ounccj 

and  a  half ; 
Liquorice, 

Linfeed,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  \yall,  one  oun(;e;, 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  floned,  two 

ounces  ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  marfh- 
mallow  root  and  raifins,  to  four 
pints,  adding  the  othec  ingre- 
dients towards  the  end.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fettle 
till  fine. 

This     deco6>ion     is    intended 
chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to  be  li- 
berally 
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berally  drank  of  in  nephritic  pa- 
roxyfms;  in  which  cafes,  by  fofttn- 
ing  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  paffage  for  the 
fabuious  matter.  The  medicine 
is  now  made  more  fimple  tliau 
before,  without  any  diminution 
of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejedlion  of 
wild  carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root 
and  figs,  the  place  of  which  is 
abundantly  fupplied  by  an  increafe 
of  the  raarlhmallow  root,  linfeed, 
and  liquorice.  The  carrot  feeds 
were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form, 
as  they  give  out  little  of  their 
virtue  to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  NITROSUxVI. 

Nitrous  decQ^ion, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Pure  nitre,  half  an- ounce; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple  ; 

Water,  two  pints  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  then  fufFcr  the 

whole  to  rell  for  fome  time,  and 

pour  off  the  clear  decoftion. 


of  this  decodion 
for  a  dofe. 
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This  is  an  elegant  way  of  dif- 
guifing  nitre,  and  rendering  it 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  both 
which  intentions  are  fully  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  cochineal  and  fugar. 
There  does  not  fcem  to  be  any 
occafion  for  fo  long  boiling  ;  for 
the  water  will  diifolve  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
fugar  than  is  direfled  above, 
without  any  heat,  and  it  eafily 
extrafts  a  hne  colour  from  co- 
chineal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre^have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing part."  This  or  other  fimilar 
forms  are  the  moft  commodious 
for  the  exhibition  of  it  ;  for  when 
given  in  a  folid  form,  it  often 
Gccafions  great  uneafinefs  about  the 
ilomach.      Two   or   three  ounces 


DECOCTUM  PECTORALE. 

-   Peroral  decoSiion^ 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Common  barley, 
Stoned  raifins. 
Figs,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Fir  ft  boil  the  water  with  the 
barley,  then  add  the  raifins, 
and  laftly  (juft  before  the  end 
of  the  procefs)  the  figs  and 
liquorice  ;  the  boiling  is  to  be 
continued  fo  long,  that  the 
liquor,  when  flrained,  may  be 
no  more  than  two  pints, 
Edinb. 

Take   of 

Stoned  raifins  of  the  fun. 

Barley,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Fat  figs,  in  number  four  ; 

Florentine  orris  root, 

Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins, 
barley,  and  figs,  till  only  four 
pints  remain  ;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  the  other  ingredients  ; 
then  flrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  deco6lions  are  ufe- 
ful  foft  pedorals ;  and  very  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  particularly 
the  firft.  They  are  good  auxi- 
liaries in  fliarp  defluxions  on  the 
breall  and  lungs,  and  have  fome- 
times  done  fervice  by  themfelves. 
They  may  be  drank  at  pleafure. 

DECOCTUM     SERPENTA- 

Rli^  COMPOSITUM. 
Compound  decoSlion  of  fnakeroot* 

E.izab. 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams ; 
Edinburgh    theriaca    (defcribed 

hereafter 
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hereafter  among  the  eledlaries) 

half  an  ounce ; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
and  cochineal  towards  the  end  : 
then  ftrain  put   the  liquor  for 
vfe. 

This  preparation  is  an  ufeful 
fudoriiic  and  alexipharmac,  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  virtue  of 
the  fnakeroot,  and  great  part  of 
that  of  the  theriaca.  The  quan- 
tity of  theriaca  here  prefcribed 
holds  nearly  three  grains  and  a 
half  of  opium ;  fo  that  about  a 
^fth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  or  fome- 
what  more,  goes  to  an  ounce  mca- 
fure  of  the  decodion. 

BECOCTUM 

TAMARINDORUM 

cum  SENNA. 

DecQ^lon  of  tamarinds  with  fena» 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drams  ; 
Cryflals  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Sena,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  violets,  one  ounce  ; 
Simple  cinnamon   water,    half 

an  ounce ; 

Common  water,    a  pint  and  a 

half. 

Boil  tiie  common  water  with   the 

tamarinds  and  cryftals  of  tartar, 

fo  long  that  there  may  be  a  pint 

pf   ftrained  liquor  ;    in   which, 

whilfl  hot,   infufe  the  fena   for 

four   hours  :    afterwards   ftrain 

piF  the  liquor,    and   add  to   it 

the  fyrup  of  violets  and  cinna« 

mon  water. 

This   decoftion  may  likewife    be 

prepared  with    two,    three,    ox 

more  times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

This  is  a  fufficiently  efficaci- 
ous, and  not  difiigreeable  cooling 


purge.  The  quantity  here  pre- 
fcribed, is  intended  for  a  dofe, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts,  to  be  taken  at 
ftiort  intervals,  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it. 

AQUA  HORDEATA. 

Barley  water ^ 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  wafh  the  barley  from  the 
mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cold  water  ;  then 
boil  it  a  little  with  about  half 
a  pint  of  frefli  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confiderable 
tinge  from  it.  Throw  away 
this  tinged  water;  put  the  bar- 
ley into  the  water  prefcribed^ 
made  firft  to  boil ;  and  continue 
the  boiling  till  half  the  water 
is   wafted. 

This  liquor  is  to  be  drank  free- 
ly, as  a  dilutcr,  in  fevers  and  o- 
ther  diforders ;  hence  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  that  it  Ihould  be  prepared 
fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  pojQible  :  for  this  reafon, 
it  was  inferted  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  its  elegancy 
fet  down ;  if  any  one  of  them  is 
omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
grateful.  However  trivial  me- 
dicines of  this  clafs  may  appear 
to  be,  they  are  of  greater  import- 
ance, in  the  cure  of  acute  difeafes, 
than  many  more  laborious  pre- 
parations. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINUM 

CYDONIORUM. 
Mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Quince  feeds,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 

Boil 


I 


Chap.  3. 

Boil  them,  over  a  foft  fire,  till  the 
water  grows  flimy  almolt  like 
the  white  of  an  egg ;  then  pafs 
it  through  a  linen  cloth. 

This  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucilage, 
of  a  fomewhat  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
a  light  agreeable  fmell :  in  thefe 
refpedls,  and  in  its  eafy  folubility 
in  water,  it  differs  from  the  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth,  which  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar  to :  it  has 
another  difference,  to  its  difadvan- 
tage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping. 

GELATINA  CORNU  CERVI. 

Gelly  of  hartjhorn, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
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and  all  the  fat,  but  with  the 
flefh  intire.  Set  the  veffel  on 
the  fire  again,  that  the  liquor 
may  boil ;  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  take  out  the  chicken, 
and  immediately  chop  its  fleih 
into  litde  pieces :  put  thefe  into 
the  liquor  again,  fet  it  over  the 
fire,  and  as  foon  as  it  boils  up, 
pour  out  the  broth,  firil  carefully 
taking  off  the  fcum. 

Here,  all  the  circumftances  fub- 
fervient  to  the  perfedion  of  the 
broth  are  carefully  fet  down  ;  and 
even  plain  chicken  broth,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick,  ought  to  be  made 
in  a  fimilar  manner. 

This  feems  to  be  one  of  the  befl 
preparations  of  the  viper ;   all  the 


H?.rtfhornfhavings,  half  a  pound;    benefit  that  can  be  expeded  from 


that  animal  being  by  this  mean? 
obtained.  It  is  a  very  nutritious 
and  reftorative  food  :  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  it  has  fometimes 
done  good  fervice  in  leprous  and 
other  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafcj^ 
The  dried  flefh  of  the  viper?, 
by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glazed  brought  from  abroad,  is  not  at  all 
earthen  veffel,  till  two  parts  are     fuperior  to  the  frefli  vipers  of  our 

own  country  :  the  wines  and  tinc- 
ture of  the  animal,  probably,  have 
little  virtue  :  the  volatile  fait,  how- 
ever ftrongly  recommended  by 
fome,  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  that  producible  from  every 
animal  fubltance.  See  chap,  viii, 
fed.  2, 


Water,  three  quarts ; 
White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Mountain   wine,  a  quarter  of  a 

pint; 
Orange    (or   lemon)  juice,    one 
ounce. 
Boil  the  hartfhorn  with  the  water 


wafled  ;  flrain  out  the  remaining 
liquor,  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  boil  the  whole 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confifl- 
ence  of  a  foft  gelly. 


JUS  VIPERINUM. 

Viper  broth, 

Lond. 

Take  a  middle-fized  viper,  freed 

from  the  head,  fkin,  and  intef- 

tines ;    and  two  pints  of  water. 

Boil  them  to  a  pint  and  a  half; 

then  remove  the  veffel  from  the 

fire  ;     and    when   the   liquor   is 

grown  cold,  let  the  fat,   which 

congeals  upon  the  furface  if  the 

viper   was   frefh,   be   taken   off. 

Into    this    broth,    whilfl   warm, 

put  a  pullet  of   a  moderate  fize, 

drawn  and  fjesd  from  the  fltin, 

3 


Decoctum  antihecticuw. 
AntiheQk  decodion. 
Take  of 

Comfry  root, 

Eryngo  root,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Con ferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 

drops  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 
the    confcrve,    till   one    pint    is 
wafled  J    then  flrain  off  the  re- 
maining 
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maining  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
dulcified  fpirit. 

This  decodlion  is  ufefully  given 
in  hedic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo- 
nious humors  abound,  and  in  be- 
ginning confumptions.  The  dofe 
is  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

DeCOCTUM  VULNERAR.IUM, 

Vulnerary  decodiion. 
Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy, 

Plantane  leaves, 

White  fugar,  each  half  an  ounce  i 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  herbs  in  the  water,  fo  long, 

that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 

of  ftrained  liquor ;   in  which  dif- 

folve  the  fugar. 

The  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  decoftion,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
internal  contufions  and  ulcerations, 
of  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes 
proceeding  either  from  bruifes,  or 
an  erofion  of  the  vifcera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mors. Though  the  real  virtues  of 
thefe  plants  fail  fhort  of  the  cha- 
racter which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  lliewn 
that  they  are  fuperior  to  numerous 


Ik  the  putrid'  malignant  fevehj'] 
arifins:  from  foul  air  in  croud< 
hofpitals  and  jails,  this  medicii 
has  been  given  with  Temarkablei| 
fuccefs.  In  the  low  ftate  of  thisi 
dangerous  difeafe,  when  the  pulfe,t 
before  quick,  begins  to  fmk,  theij 
flupor  to  increafe,  and  petechias  to 
appear  ;  it  promifes  to  be  a  very, 
ufeful  remedy  for  fupporting  the 
'vis  <vit<r€y  promoting  a  critical  dia- 
phorefis,  and  correding  the  putrid 
humors.  Four  fpoonfuls  of  the  de- 
codion  are  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  fix  hours  ;  and  moderate  quan- 
tities of  wine  or  cordial  bolufes 
with  volatile  falts,  interpofed  at 
proper  intervals, 

Decoctum   febrifugum. 
A  febrifuge  decoction. 
Take  of 

Chamemel  flowers,   dried,    two 

ounces ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  ,the  chamemel 
flowers,  till  one  "pint  of  the  li- 
quor is  wafled  ;    then  fl:rain  out 
the  remaining  decoclion,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  the  alkaline  fait. 

Ins  thick  vifcid  ftate  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  and  obftruftions  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera,   a  quarter  of  a 


others  vvhich  have  been  very  ilrong-     pint  of  this  decodion,   taken  three 
ly  recommended. 


DeCOCTUM     ANTIFEDRIJ.E. 

Aniifebrih  dacodion. 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakercot,  bruifed, 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 

three  drams ; 
Water,    one  pint. 
Boil  them  to  half  a  pint,  and  halv- 
ing ibained   off  the  liquor,  mix 
v/ich  it,  of 
Spirituous   cinnamon  water,    an 

ounce  and  a  half  ; 
Syrup  of  clove  july-fiower^>  tv.'O 


or  four  times  a, day,  has  fometimes 
removed  intermittent  fevers,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the 
alkaline  and  diuretic  infufions  de- 
fcribed  above. 

ApOZE'vTA     APETIIENS, 

Aperient  apczcm. 
Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  eafh  three  drams ; 
Salt  of  tartvir,  two  drams; 
Water,  three  pints. 

■      Boil 


T)eco6ilonL 
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Boil   them   together   for  an  hour,     in  fcoibutic 
and  having  llrained  out  the  de-     plaints, 
codlion,  add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  lyrup  of  ginger. 

This  promifes  to  be  a  very  pow- 
'erful  aperient  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine, of  great  fervice  in  iderical 
and  hydropic  cafes.  The  dole  is 
three  ounces,  which  may  be  repeat- 
ed thrice  a  day. 

Decoctum  astrikgens. 
AJlringent  decoBion, 
Take  of 

Tormentil  root,  one  ounce ; 

Pomegranate  peel, 

Plantane  leaves,    each    half   an 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,   one  ounce  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentil, 

granate  peel,  and  plantane,   till 

one  pint  is  v/afted,    adding  the 

cinnamon  towards  the  end  :  then 

llrain  off  the  decodion,  and  mix 

with  it  the  fyrup. 


2S5 


and  rheumatic  com- 


T  H  E  title  of  this  preparation 
fufficiently  exprefles  its  virtues.  'J  he 
dofe,  in  fluxes  where  the  morbid 
matter  has  been  evacuated,  and 
aftringency  is  the  only  indication, 
is  from  one  to  four  ounces,  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

DeCOCTUM    EARDANJE. 

Decofiion  of  burdock. 

Take  of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 
long,  that  the  liquor,  when  llrain- 
ed, may  amount  only  to  a  quart; 
to  which  add  the  vitriolated  tar- 
tar. 

This  deco6lion  is  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  as  a  mild 
aperient,  diuretic,   and  fweetcner, 

2 


Decoctum   Campechense. 
Deccclion  of  log-uucod. 

Take  of 

Shavings     of     logwood,    three 

ounces ; 
Cinnamon,  two  drams ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  logwood 
till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  add- 
ing the  cinnamon  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling  ;  then  flrain 
out  the  decodlion  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
ftringent,  in  diarrhoeas  and  other 
fluxes,  where  ftronger  aflringents 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe. 
It  is  given  in  the  hofpitals  ia 
dofes  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  ge- 
nerally tinges  the  ftools  red,  which 
has  occafioned  fome  to  be  alarmed, 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from 
a  difcharge  of  blood  :  the  patient 
therefore  is  to  be  cautioned  againil 
any  furprize  on  that  account, 

Decoctum  diureticum. 
Diuretic  decofiion. 
Take  of  i . 

Parfley,    or   fennel    rootr.    One 

ounce ; 
Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  drams ; 
Pellitory   of  the   wall,   half  an 

ounce ; 
Raifms,  two  ounces ; 
Nitre,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  feeds, 
pellitory,    and  raifms,    fo  long, 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of   liquor    after     firaining  j     iu 
which  dilTolve  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2, 

Grafs  roots,  two  ounces  ; 
Sorrel,   or   wood  forrel    leaves, 
one  handful ; 

Tamarinds, 
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Tamarinds,    an    ounce    and    a  virtues  of  this  drug  confift  chiefli 

half ;  in    its    refinous    fubilance,    whicl 

Nitre,  two  drams  ;  though  it   may  be  totally  melted; 

Barley  water,  three  pints.  out  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,! 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley  water,  remain  only  partially  fufpended  ini 

till   one   pint   of    the   liquor   is  that  menflruum  :   fee  page  270* 


wafted,  adding  towards  the  end 
the  forrel,  tamarinds,  and  nitre  ; 
then  ftrain  out  the  apozem  for 
ufe. 

Take  of  3. 

Marfhmallow  roots,    frefli,    one 

pound  ; 
Fennel  roots,  half  a  pound ; 
Nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
IBoil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one-fourth  of  the  liquor  is  waft- 
ed ;  then  ftrain  off  the  remain- 
ing decodion,  and  diiTolve  in  it 
the  nitre. 

These  cooling  aperient  liquors 
are  ufed  like  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion already  defcribed  as  common 
drink  for  promoting  urine  in  ne- 
phritic difeafes.  They  may  be 
taken  with  fafety,  and  often  with 
in  inflammatory  cafes, 
hot  ftimulating  diure- 
be  manifeftly  prejudi- 


good  effect 
where  the 
tics  would 
cial. 


Decoctum  Peruvianum, 
Perwvian  decodion. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  together,  till  one  pint  of 
the  liquor   is  wafted,    and  then 
ftrain  off  the  remaining  decodion 
for  ufe. 

This  deccftion  (hould  be  pafted 
only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  and 
drank  whiift  turbid  :  if  fuffcred  to 
ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  fubriJe.  We 
have  formerly  oblcrved,   that   the 


Decoctum  senek^. 
DecoSiion  of  feneka. 
Take  of 

Seneka,    rattlefnakc    root,    on6 

ounce  ; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decofllon 
will  be  eafily  underftood  from  thofc 
of  the  root  which  it  is  prepared 
from.  See  page  225.  The  dofe, 
in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic, 
or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  according  to  its 
effed. 

Decoctum  terr^  Japonic^. 
Decodlion  of  Japan  earths 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  drams ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water; 
Syrup    of   quinces,    each    two 

ounces ; 
Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
Japan  earth,  till  about  one-fourth 
of  the  liquor  is  wafted  ;  then 
fuffer  the  decoftion  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  off  the  clear  part, 
add  to  it  the  fpirituous  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

This  decodion  is  a  very  agree- 
able and  ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes, 
that  are  not  critical  or  fympto- 
matic,  and  in  a  weak,  lax  ftate 
of  the  inteftines.  A  fpoonfui  or 
two  may  be  taken  every  hour  or 
oftener  :  thus  managed,  it  produce* 
much  better  cffeds  than  if  larger 
dofes  are  given  at  once. 

I^OTUS 


l)ecoSlions. 


Chap.  3. 

FOTUS  COMMUNIS. 
TJje   common  fomentation. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Abrotanum  leaves,  dried. 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  dried, 
Camomile  flowers,   dried,   each 

one  ounce  ; 
Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Lightly  boil  them,  and  drain  out 
the  decodlion  for  ufe. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
apothecary  to  take  either  the  male 
or  female  abrotanum^  that  is,  fouth- 
crnwood,orlavender-cotton;  which, 
though  differing  from  one  another 
fn  fome  refpeds,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  fimilar  with  regard  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  this  compofl- 
tion  is  intended  :  nor  indeed  can 
either  of  them  give  much  affiilance 
to  chamemel  flowers  and  worm- 
wood. The  ufe  of  this  decoftion 
is  exprefled  in  its  title  :  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  is  commonly  added 
in  fomentations,  is  left  to  be  di- 
refted  by  the  prefcriber,  in  fuch 
quantity  as  particular  cafes  may 
require. 

DFXOCTUM  COMMUNE  pro 

CLYSTfcRE. 
The  common  decoSilonfor  glyj^ers, 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Mallow  leaves,  dried,  one  ounce; 
Camomile  flowers,  dried. 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  together,  and  flratn  out 
the  decoction  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  decodion  fuf- 
ficiently  exprefles  its  ufe,  as  the 
bafis  or  glylters.  The  ingredients 
fhould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or,  at 
kail,  the  camomile  flowers  and 
fennel  feeds  not  put  in  till  towards 
the  end,  a  part  of  the  virtue  of 
thefe  being  icon  loft  by  boiling. 
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DECOCTUM  COMMUNE, 

The  common  deco^lon. 

Edinh, 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  one  Ounce ; 

Elder  flowers. 

Sweet  fennel  {ctdsy  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Water,  two  quarts. 

Make  them  juft  boil,  and  then 
llrain  out  the  liquor.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredient  may  be 
fufficiently  extra*51ed  alfo,  by  in- 
fufing  them  for  fome  hours  io 
the  boiling  water. 

This  decodion  is  intended  to- 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with 
the  ingredients  than  either,  but  noc 
perhaps  for  that  reafon  the  lefs  ufe- 
ful. 

FoTUS    AN0DYNU3. 

Anodyne  fomentation. 
Take  of 

Garden  poppy  heads,  one  ounce ; 

Elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil   them  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 

and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 

ufe. 

This  fomentation  is  prefcribed 
for  tumefied  and  inflamed  parts,  to- 
abate  the  inflammation  and  pain. 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
poppy  heads  contributes  much  to 
this  intention,  may  be  queftioned  ; 
as  the  efFe£ls  of  the  compofition 
may  be  attributed  perhaps  more  to 
the  warm  fluid  foftening  and  relax- 
ing the  (kin,  than  to  the  particular 
qualities  of  the  matters  which  it  is 
impregnated  with. 

FoTUS   AROMAtiCUS, 

Aromatic  fsmentation. 
Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace,  each  one  dram  y 
Red  wine,  one  pint. 

Boil 
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Boil  them   a  little,  and  ihain  off 
the  liquor. 

This  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a  mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  like- 
wife  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
The  pains  of  the  bowels  which 
accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs 
at  the  ftomach,  and  Teachings  to 
vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by 
fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region 
of  the  ftomacli  with  the  warm  li- 
quor. 

FOTUS   ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  fomentation^ 
Take  of 
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Oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 

AlUra,  two  drams  ; 

Smith's  forge  water  (that  is,  wa- 
ter in  which  red-hot  iron  has 
been  feveral  times  quenched) 
three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark 

and  granate  peel,    to  the   con- 

fumption  of  one-third;  then  drain 

the  remaining  decodlion,  and  dif- 

folve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  is  a  flrong  aftringent  li- 
quor, in  which  intention  it  is  di- 
refted  both  as  a  fomentation  for 
llrengthening  relaxed  parts,  and 
as  an  injedlion  in  the  fluor  albus* 


S  E  C.T.     IL 

Wheys* 


Serum  solutivum.    , 
Laxative  ivhey. 
Take  of 
Damafk  rofe  buds,    frefh,    one 

ounce ; 
Whey,  two  pints. 
Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  whey  for 
ufe. 

Whey,  thus  Impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damaik  rofe,  ope- 
rates very  gently  by  ftool,  and  for 
this  purpofe  is  held  by  fome  in 
great  cfteem.  Its  adion  may  be 
quickened,  and  its  tafte  rendered 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a  fuitable  proportion  of  cryflals  of 
tartar.  ' 

Serum  sinapinum. 
Mujiard  <^a>hey. 
Take  of 

Muftard    feed,     bruifed,     three 

fpoonfuls ; 
Cows  milk,  two  pints. 
Set  the  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil, 


and  add  to  it  the  muflard  feed, 
that  a  curd  may  be  formed,  from 
which  the  whey  is  to  be  care- 
fully feparated. 

This  is  a  not  inelegant  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  muftard  feed  ;  its 
pungency  and  medicinal  virtues, 
depending  thereon,  being  in  great 
meafure  communicated  to  the  whey. 

SERUM  ALUMINOSUM. 
Mum  whey^ 
Lond^ 
Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 
Alum,  in  powder,  twotlrams. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
and    then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

This  medicine  is  aftrong,  though 
not  very  grateful,  allringent.  It 
is  given  in  immoderate  Uterine  flux- 
es, and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes, 
in  which  lall  intention  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead.     The  dole 

is 
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1ft  a  quarter  of  a  pint  xhret  or  four 
fimfs  a  day.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended alio  in  intermittent  fevers, 
the  quantity  above  prefcribed  to 
be  taken  before  the  approach  of 
1  fit,  divided  into  diffei'Cnc  dofes : 
but  in  this  diforder,  great  caution 
is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  fo  llrong 
an  ftftringent. 

SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 
Scorbutic  whey, 

l^ake  of 


Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 
Scot bu tic  juices,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint. 
Boil  thtm  till  the   milk  is  curdled, 
and  then  carefully  feparate   the 
whey. 

This  whey  may  be  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  fcorbutic  cafes  :  the 
quantity  above  diredled,  at  leaft, 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day,  if 
any  confiderable  ciftdt  is  expe^fted 
from  it^. 


SEC  T.    Ill 

Vinegars, 


VInegas.  extrafls  the  virtues  of 
feveral  medicinal  fubftances  in 
tolerable  perfection  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a  no- 
table alteration  in  them,  or  fuper- 
adds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind  ; 
and  hence  ic  is  more  rarely  cm- 
ployed  in  this  intention,  than  pure- 
ly aqueous,,  or  Cpirituous  menltrua. 
Some  drugs  however,  vinegar,  for 
pa«ticular  purpofes,  excellently  af- 
fifls»  or  coincides  with,  as  fquills, 
garlick,  ammoniacuni,  and  others  : 
and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid 
i<  itfelf  principally  depended  on,  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  of  certain  ve- 
getables ;  moll  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
together  with  a  fine  purplilh,  or 
red  colour :  violetSj  for  inilance, 
if  freih  parcels  of  them  are  infufed 
in  vinej^ar  in  the  cold  for  a  little 
lime,  communicated  to  the  liquor 
A  pleafant  flavour,  and  deep  pur- 
plifh  red  colour.  Vinegar,  like 
other  acids,  added  to  watery  in- 
fufions  or  decodlions,  generally 
precipitates  a  part  of  what  the  wa- 
ter had  diflblved. 

ACETUiM  ROSACEUM. 


Viri'fgar  of  rofes* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Red  rofcs  drigd,    one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  galion.    • 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe 
veflel>  for  forty  days,  and  then 
(train  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  for  embrocating  the 
head  and  temples^  in  fome  kiT^ds 
of  head  ach,  &c.  in  which  it  has 
now  and  then  been  of  fervice. 


ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 

Vinegar  of  fquills » 

Land. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  Ax  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  prcfs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided  ;  the  vi- 
negar being  afterwards  poured 
off,  add  to  it  about  one-twelfth 
itJ  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  that 
it  may  keep  the  longer  from 
growing  mothery. 


U 
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It  fiouid  feem  moft  convenient 
to  add  the  fpirit  before  the  vinegar 
is  decanted  ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
purification  is  accelerated  and  ren- 
dered more  perfedl ;  and  the  liquor 
prevented  from  growing  foul  a  fe- 
cond  time,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
upon  the  afFufion  of  the  fpirit, 
however  carefully  it  may  have 
been  depurated  before. 

Edinh, 
Take  of 

Squills,  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 

pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  fix  pints. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  after  the 
manner  directed  for  making  vi- 
negar of  rofes ;   and  afterwards 
ilrain  out  the  liquor. 

The  root  in  this  lafl  prefer iption 
feems  intended  to  be  ufed  frefh, 
in  which  cafe  the  vinegar  proves 
much  weaker  of  the  fquills  than 
the  iirft :  a  pound  of  the  itti^  fquill 
being  fcarcely  equivalent  to  three 
ounces  when  dry.  V'^inegar  has  been 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  diminilli  the 
virtue  of  fquills  :  but  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience^  the  a- 
eidity  of  the  liquor  only  rendering 
the  pungent  bitternefs  of  the  root 
fome  what  lefs  perceivable. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity  :  we  find  in  a 
treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  ac- 
count of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  af- 
cribed  to  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
Itimulant,  aperient,  and  attenuant 
of  tenacious  juices :  and  hence  is 
frequently  ufed,  with  good  fuc- 
cefj,  in  diforders  of  the  bread  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  load  of  thick  vifcid 
phlegm,  for  promoting  urine  in 
hydropic  cafes,  &:c.  See  the  fedion 
of  acrids,  page  69.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine  is  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce  ;  where  crudities  a- 
bound  in  the  ^11  pafTages,  it  may 


be  given  at  firft  in  a  larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomit.  It  is  moll 
conveniently  exhibited  along  with 
cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aro- 
matic waters,  which  prevent  the 
naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  ia 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 

ACETUM     PROPHYLACTICUM. 
Frophyla^ic  'vinegar, 
Paris. 
Take  of 
Freih  tops  of  common  wormv/ood, 
Roman  wormwood,  ^ 
Rofemary, 
Sage, 
Mint, 

Rue,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half; 
Lavender- Rowers,     dried,     two 

ounces; 
Garlick, 

Calamus  aromaticus. 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams ; 
Strong  vinegar,  eight  pints. 
Digelt  them,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  or  -^iand-bath,  in  a  matrafs 
clofely  fiopt,  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  Itrongly  prefs  out  and  ftrain 
the  liquor,  and  having  after- 
wards filtered  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  camphor  difiblved  ia 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  compofition  is  defigned^ 
as  its  title  exprelfes,  for  an  anti- 
peltilential.  It  is  faid,  that  during 
the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  four  per- 
fons,  by  the  ufe  of  this  preferv- 
«rive,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes 
of  thofe  who  were  infecled  ;  that 
under  colour  of  thofe  fervices,  they 
robbed  both  the  fick  and  the  dead; 
and  that  one  of  them  being  after- 
wards apprehended,  faved  himfelf 
from  the  gallows  by  difcovering 
the  remedy.  The  preparation  i» 
hence  called  Vmatgre  dts  quatre  i/e- 

Ums, 
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kurs,  the  vineg^ar  of 
thieves.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  vinegar  impregnated  with  an- 
tifeptic  vegetables,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  prevent  the  efFecls  of 
contagious  air. 


ACETUM  THERTACALE. 
Treacle  vinegar, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Edinburgh     theriaca,     tiefcribed 
hereafter   among   the    eledla- 
ries,  one  pound  j 
Strong  vinegar,  four  pints. 
Digeft  them   together,    in   a   very 
gentle  heat,  for  three  days ;   and 
then  flrain  out  the  vinegar  for 
ufc. 
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the  four  ounce  by  meafiire  of  the  compo- 
fition  here  prefcribed,  there  gees 
fomevvhat  more  than  half  a  graia 
of  opium  ;  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  medicine  has  all 
the  effedl  which  might  be  expeded 
from  that  article. 


ACETUM  LITHARGYRITES. 
Vinegar  of  litharge, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

liitharge,  four  ounces ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  pint. 
Digeft   in   a   fand-heat   for    three 
days,  frequently  fhaking  them  ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufc. 


This  medicine >has  been  greatly 
celebrated  in  acute  and  contagious 
difeafes,  as  a  fudorific  and  alexi- 
pharmac.  Some  hav^  chofen  to 
employ  the  vinegar  as  a  vehicle, 
rather  than  as  a  menftruum,  for 
the  theriaca  ;  in  either  cafe,  it  is 
indifputably,  for.fundry  purpofes,  confequcnccs. 
ao   ufeful   addition.     To  half   an 


This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  folutions  oi  faccharum  fa- 
turniy  of  which  hereafter.  It  is 
only  ufed  externally,  as  a  cofmetic, 
againll  cutaneous  eruptions,  red- 
nefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  void  of  danger : 
there  are  examples  of  its  continued 
ufe   having    occafioned   fundry   ill 


S  E  C  T.     IV. 

Wines* 


TH  E  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  were  to  be  continued 
for  a  length  of  time,  mig-Jit  be  taken 
in  the  moft  familiar  and  ao:reeable  ^ 
form  ;  by  this  means,  a  courfe  of 
remedies  was  complied  with,  not- 
withftanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  fick  often  mani- 
feft  to  thofe  diredlly  furnilhed  from 
the  (hops ;  and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  people  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  li- 
quors excellently  extrad  the  virtues 
of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill 
fitted  for  keeping,  they  have  been 


employed  as  officinal  menftrua  al{b; 
and  fubftances  of  the  grcateft  effi- 
cacy are  trufted  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals 
as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors; 
though  molt  of  them  abound  at  the 
fame  time  with  a  mucilaginous  or 
vifcous  fubllance,  which  renders 
them  lefs  effeftual  menftrua  than 
purer  mixtures  of  water  and  fpirit. 
They  contain  likewife  a  fubtile  a- 
cid,  which  fomewhat  further  ob- 
l^ru6ls  their  adion  on  certain  vege- 
table and  animal  matters,  but  en- 
U  2  able* 
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ables  them,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  to  difTolre  fomc  bodies  of 
the  metallic  kind,  and  thus  im- 
pregnate themfelves  with  the  cor- 
roborating virtues  of  Iteel,  the  al- 
terative and  emetic  powers  of  an- 
timony, and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

NOTE. 
To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  ftrained,  you 
may  add  about  one -twentieth 
their  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  to 
preferve  them  from  fermentation. 
They  may  be  conveniently  kept 
in  the  fame  kind  of  glafs  bottles 
that  wines  generally  are  for  com- 
mon ufes,  which  ihould  likewife 
be  corked  with  the  fame  care 
[L] 

VINUM  ALOETJCUM 

ALKALINUM. 

Alkaline  aloetic  wine. 

Lend. 

Ta1<eof 

Any    fixt   alkaline'  fait,     eight 

ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes. 
Saffron, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Sal  ammoniac  purified,  fix  drams  j 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week 
or  longer  ;    then  filter  the  wine 
though  paper. 

This  is  the  Elixir  proprie- 
f ATis  Helmontii,  with  fome 
little  variations  which  afFed  the 
compounder  rather  than  the  com- 
pofition.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  decompounded  in 
this  procefs,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  diftillation  of  the  fpiritus 
falh  ammoniaci  (fee  chap.viii.  fe6l.  2.) 
its  acid  being  abforbed  by,  and  neu- 
tralizing a  part  of,  the  fixt  alkali, 
and  its  volatile  alkaline  fait  being  fet 
at  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  refult  is  the 
fame  as  '\i  as  much  pure  yolatilc 


fait  was  added  as  the  fal  ammo- 
niac is  capable  of  affording,  viz. 
near  half  an  ounce,  with  about  fix 
drams  of  marine  fait. 

Helmont's  elixir,  in  our  preced- 
ing pharmacopoeia,  is  tlius  dire^ed;  ifl 
Take  of  '^ 

Red  tartar. 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces } 
White  wine,  two  pints ; 
Aloes, 

Saffron,    each  an  ounce  and  a 
half 
Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into   powder,    and    the   mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  an  hot 
crucible  :    when  fufhciently  cal- 
cined,   po«r  the  matter  into  a 
glafs  mortar,  and  add  the  wine, 
To   as   to  make  a   ley   thereof; 
with  which  ley,  a  tinfture  is  to  >i 
be   drawn  from   the  aloes  and  i| 
faffron.        -  ' 

Take  alfo  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces ; 
Spring  water,  twenty  ounces  ; 
White  wine,  one  pint; 
Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
DifTolve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  tJoie 
water,   ftrain   the   folution,   and  i 
evaporate    it    to    drynefs.     One 
ounce  of  this  dry  fait  is   to  be 
diflblved  in  the  wine  ;    and  with 
this   folution,    draw    a    tindurc 
from  the  myrrh* 
Mix  both  tin^ures  together,  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir. 

The  preparation  made  after  this 
troublefome  method  is  not  diffe- 
rent from  the  foregoing.  The  ni- 
tre and  tartar,  when  calcined  toge- 
ther, form  an  alkaline  fait,  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  the  Ihops  are  fup- 
plied  with  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Helmont  and  others  have  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  this 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
"  a  vivifying  and  preferving  bal- 
"  fam,  capable  of  continuing  health 

«(  and 
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"  and  prolonging  life  to  the  utmoft 
«'  polTiblc  limits."  The  medicine 
is  doubtlefs  a  very  efficacious  and 
ufeful  one  for  many  purpofes  :  it 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  attenuate 
vifcid  juices  and  open  obftrudlions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  promote 
evacuation  by  almoft  all  the  e- 
munAories.  In  dofes  of  one,  two, 
or  three  drams,  it  increafes  the  u- 
rinary  fecretion  ;  and  if  the  patient 
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Emetic  wine, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Crocus  metallorum,  one  ounce  ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Stir  them  well  together  ;  then  let 
the  mixture  (land  till  it  has  per- 
fedjy  fettled,  and  carefully  pour 
oiF  the  wine. 

However  carefully  the  fettling 


is  kept  moderately  warm,  gene-  and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
rally  proves  diaphoretic  or  fudorl-  filtration  of  the  wine  through  pa- 
Jc;  in  larger  dofes,  it  gently  loofccs     per   appears  to   be  neceffary,    left 


the  belly. 

VINUM  AMARUM 
Bitter  wine, 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Gentian  root. 
Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frelh, 

each  one  ounce  ; 
Long  pepper,  two  drarhs ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  aod  firain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 


fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  cro- 
cus ihould  chance  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  fubftance.  Jt  is  not  here, 
as  in  moll  othei*  wines  aiid  tindlures, 
where  the  matter  left  uudifTolved 
by  the  menllruurt^  is  of  little  con-, 
fequence  :  the  antimonial  crocus, 
after  the  adion  pf  the  wine,  conti- 
nues as  viruleRt  as  ever,  and  ca-, 
pable  of  impregnating  frelh  par- 
cels of  the  liquor  as  ftrongly  as  the 
firll,  and  this,  in  appearance,  inr 
exhauilibly  ;  yet  after  thirty  re- 
peated infufions,  it  has  been  found 
This  is  a  very  elegant  titter,  fcarce  fenfibly  diminiflied  in  weight. 
'  uhich    the  addition   of   the   lone         The    antimonial   wine    poU'effea 


long 

;  pepper  renders  coniiderahly  warmer 
'  than  the  watery  infufion-  Gentian 
I  and  lemon  peel,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  make  a  bitter  of  a  very  grate- 
ful flavour  :  *'  the  fpice  here  added 
**  was  fele6led  after  the  ix'\A  of 
•*  many  other  materials." 


VINUM  ANTIMONIALE. 
Anti?nonial  wine. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Crocus    of   antimony,    wafhed, 

one  ounce  ; 
Mountain  wine,    a   pint  and   a 
half 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  filter  the 
wine  through  paper, 

VINUM  EMETiCUM. 


poll 

the  whole  virtues  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed, 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  ef- 
fedcd  by  any  antimonial  prepara- 
tion ;  with  this  advantage,  that  as 
the  aftive  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  diffolved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its 
operation  is  more  certain^  Givea 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
atfts  generally  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic ;  in  larger  dofee,  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic  5  whilft  three 
or  four  drams  prove  for  the  mod 
part  violently  emetic.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed  in  this  lafl  iiitention,  in 
fome  maniacal  and  apopie^ic  cales  ; 
and  hence  gained  Uie  name  of 
emetic  wine. 


U3 


VINUM 
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other  indifpofitions  where  chaly- 
beates  are  proper.  Boerhaave  re- 
commends it  as  one  of  the  noblell 
medicines  he  was  acquai-iited  with, 
for  promoting  that  power  in  the 
body  by  which  blood  is  made,  when 
weakened  by  a  bare  debility  of  the 
over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indo- 
lent, cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of 
the  juices  :  for  in  this  cafe,  fays  he, 
no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fubftance,  no  diet,  or  regi- 
men can  efFe<5l  that,  which  is  ef- 
fe<fled  by  iron :  but  it  proves  hurt- 
ful, where  the  vital  powers  are  al- 
ready too  ftrong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  Xhc  Huids  dr  the  folids. 
'i'he  dofe  is  from  a  dram  to  half  an 
ounce  ;  which  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Some   dire<^  folutions   of  iron, 


H 


VINUM  CHALYBEATUM. 
Steel  wine, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rhenifli  wine,  four  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  month, 

frequently    ftiaking     the    vefTel, 

then  ilrain  oiF  the  wine  for  ufe. 

Edlnb, 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  thYee  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  half  a  dram  ; 

Rhenifh  wine>  two  pints. 
Digefl  them    together  for    twenty 

days,  frequently  (baking  the  vef- 

fel ;    and    then    pafs    the    wine 

through  a  filter. 


made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
Both  thefe  wines  are  fufficiently  acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
elegant  ones :  Rhenifli  is  an  excel-  fiftence  of  an  extiad,  under  the  ti- 
lent  nienllruum  for  ft  eel,  and  dif-  tie  of  Extr  actum  martis, 
folves  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Thefe  preparations  have  no  advaa- 
it :    the   cochineal,    in  the  fecond,     tage,  in  point  of  virtue,  above  the 


imparts  a  fine  colour ;  and  thefpices, 
in  the  firft,  give  the  liquor  an  a- 
greeable  flavour,  make  it  fit  eaficr 
on  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  pro- 
mote its  medicinal  efficacy.  In  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  the  digeition 
was  ordered  to  be  performed  in  a 
fand-heat,  continued  for  ten  days. 
Some  have  obje«5led  to  the  ufe  of 
heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
more  ftrongly  with  the  metal,  and 
thus  rendered  it  more  unpleafant 
to  the  tafte :  but  if  this  was  the 
only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  with 
more  wine.  Heat  has  another  ef- 
fefl,  much  lefs  defirable,  and 
which  art  cannot  remfedy  ;  making 
a  difagreeable  alteration  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wine  itfelf. 


common  chalybeatcs ;  though  in 
fome  forms,  that  of  pills  in  parti- 
cular, they  may  be  rather  morecom- 
modiouily  exhibited,  than  mofl  of 
the  ofiicinal  chalybeates  of  equal 
efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tena- 
cious enough  to  reduce  other  fub- 
flances  into  that  form. 


VINUM  CROCEUM. 
Saffron  w'ltie^ 
L(.nd. 
Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Canary,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  flrain 
off  the  wine. 

Can'ary   h.is   been  obje£led  to 
by  fome,  as  an  improper  menllruuin 


Steel  v/ine  is  a  very  ufeful  pre-  for  medicinal  fimples,  fmce  it  con- 
paration  of  this  metal,  and  Ut-  tains  a  large  quantity  of  undluous 
quently   exhibited  in  chlorotic  and     matter,  which  impedes  its  difTolving 

power ; 
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power ;    a  pint  of  this  fort  of  wine    an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according 
left,  upon  evaporation,  two  ounces     to   the   age   and   ftrength    of    the 


of  a  meJlaginous  fubllance,  not  un 
like  honey  boiled  hard.  It  is  ne- 
vcrthelefs,  for  faffron,  a  very  well 
adapted  menllruum,  as  not  only 
Tufficiently  loading  itfelf  with  its 
virtues,  but  likewife  coinciding  in 
the  general  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine, that  of  a  cordial.  The 
preparation  made  with  Canary  is  al- 
fo  better  fitted  for  keeping,  than 
when  wines  that  have  any  tendency 
to  acidity  are  employed  ;  for  tinc- 
tures of  faffron  drawn  with  thefe 
laft,  foon  lofe  their  fine  colour  ; 
whilft  thofe  made  with  the  firft,  re- 
tain it  for  a  much  longer  time. 
The  dofe  of  this  tin£lure  is  from 
one  dram  to  three  or  more. 

Vi-NUM  IPECACOANH^, 
Wine  of  ipecacoanha^ 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Ipccacoanha,  two  ounces ; 
Yellow   rind   of   Seville   orange 

peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce; 
Canary,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  i^rain 
out  the  wine. 

TINCTURA  IPECACUANH.E, 
Tiniiure  of  ipecacuanha. 
Edtnh, 
Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,    in    powder,    one 

ounce  ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
After  two  days  digeftion,  let  the 
tinfture  be  filtered  for  ufc. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable,  in  dyfenteries  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacoanha  in  fubilance;  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  mountain  and  Canary 
wines  here  ordered,  as  it  does  a 
good  fhare  of  them  even  to  aque- 
ous liquors.     The  coaimoa  dole  is 


patient.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh added  formerly  a  fcruple  of 
cochineal,  which  imparts  a  fine  red 
colour  to  the  liquor :  this  article 
is  now  omitted,  on  a  complaint, 
that  the  red  colour  of  the  matters 
evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
difcharge  of  blood. 


VINUM 

VIPERINUM. 

Viper  wine. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Dry  vipers, 

two  ounces ; 

Mountain, 

three  pints. 

Macerate  with 

a  gentle  heat  ^ 

ir  a 

week,    and 

then  flrain  oflT 

the 

wine. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whither  live 
or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for 
making  this  medicine  :  fuch  as  are 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  are 
perhaps  the  moll  eligible,  fmce  by 
exficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only 
their  jyhlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts. 
Whether  they  communicate  to  the 
wine,  either  when  ufed  frefii  or 
dry,  fo  much  virtue  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  do,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  Some  compofitions  un- 
der this  name  have  been  highly 
celebrated,  as  relloratives,  in  de- 
bilities and  decays  of  conititution; 
but  what  virtues  of  this  kind  they 
pofTefTed,  were  fupplied  chiefly  from 
other  ingredients. 

VINUM  MILLEFEDATUM. 
Wine  of  millepedes* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Live    millepedes,    bruifed,    two 

ounces ; 
Rhenifh  wine,  one  pint. 
Infufc  them 

and  afterwards  prefs 

through  a  ilrainer. 

U  4  This 


together  for  a 
the 


night, 
liquor 
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This  wine  has  been  commend- 
ed as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  all 
the  vifcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in 
the  jaundice,  and  obllrudlions  of 
the  kidneys  ox  urinary  pafTages, 
of  excellent  fervice  in  almoft  all 
chronical  diftempers,  even  in  fcro- 
phulous  and  ftrumous  fvvellings, 
and  in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon 
the  eyes.  But  thofe  who  expedcd 
thele  extraordinary  virtues  from 
it,  have  often  been  deceived  ;  and 
at  prefent,  there  are  few  who  have 
any  great  dependance  on  it.  It 
is  direded  to  be  given  fiom  half 
an  our\^ce  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALIC  A. 
Cephalic   tincture, 
Edinh. 
Take   of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
"N'irginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 
Koftmary  tops,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  white  wine,  fix  pints. 
Dipeft  them  together  for  three 
days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  preparation  promifes  to  be 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  utility 
as  a  cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders 
of  the  nervous  fyllem,  wherein 
the  membranes  of  the  btain  are 
often  principally  afiedlcd,  as  in 
vertiginous,  epileptic,  and  para- 
lytic complaints.  The  compoil- 
tion  is  improved  from  former  edi- 
tions, by  the  rejedlion  of  fome  in- 
gredients, of  which  the  bell  were 
fuperfiuous  ;  viz.  cafumanar,  white 
dittany  root^,  peony  roots,  mifiK- 
toe  of  the  oak,  and  peacocks  dung. 
C'afumunar  is  doutlefs  an  article 
ci  importance,  but  much  inferi- 
or, in  the  prefent  intention,  to 
the  ingredients  now  retained. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  fome  of  the  di- 
ftilled  waters,  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter,   receive  many  fupernu- 


merary   ingredients,   without  any 
confiderable  injury  to  the  produce;  , 
yet  in  medicines  prepared  by  in-  ■ 
fufion,    it  is  far  otherwife.      For  1 
there,     ingredients,     which    give  ' 
nothing  over,  do  little  harm  :  but 
as   all   thofe  commonly  employed 
in   infulions    communicate    fome- 
thing  to  the  menftruum  ;  fo,  if  fu- 
perfluous  ones  are  admitted,  they 
load   the   liquor   with    an    ufelefs 
matter,  and  occupy  in  it  the  place 
that  ought  to  be  pofTefled  by  the 
more  efficacious. 

TINCTURA  cephalica  , 

PURGANS. 

Purging  cephalic   tinSlure, 
Edtnb. 
This   is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing,  of 
Sena,  two  ounces ; 
Black     hellebore     roots,     one 

ounce ; 
French  white  wii>e,  two  pints. 

Purgatives  are  often  very  ne- 
cefTary  additions  to  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  clafs.  Thofe  here 
made  choice  of  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  make  the  wine  gently 
laxative  in  dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 

VINOSA. 

Vinous  ttn£lure  of  rhuharb^ 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 
LefTer  cardamom    feeds,    freed 
from  the  hufks,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  two  drams  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  "and  then 
itrain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  is  a  warm,  cordial,  laxa- 
tive medicine.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  fome  kjndt  of  loofer 

nefTes, 


•f 


I 
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}  elTes,  for  evacuating  tlie  oiFcnd- 
jfl<y  matter,  and  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be 
given  from  half  a  fpoonful  to 
thi=ee  or  four  fpoonfuJs  or  more, 
accordine  to  the  circumftances  of 
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vour  of  the  aloes  :  canclla  alba, 
or  cloves,  are  faid,  among  nume- 
rous materials  that  have  been  made 
trial  of,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
moft  fuccefsfully.  The  fnakeroot 
in   the    fecond  of  the   above  pre- 


the  diforder,  and  the  purpofes  it    fcriptions,     feems     defigned     for 


the 

the 


is  iritdnded  to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA. 

Land, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces; 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces  i 

^lountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 

rately  into  powder,    then   mix, 

and   pour    on   them  the   wine ; 

afterwards      macerate     without 

heat,  for  a  week  or  longer,  oc- 

cafionally    fhakJng   the   vefiel ; 

lallly,  drain  off  the  wine. 

It  will    be  convenient   to  mix 

with  the  powders    fome   white 

fand,  well  walhed  from  dirt,  to 

prevent  the  aloes  from  concret- 
ing, which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 

being  moiflened. 
EMnb, 
Take  of   ^ 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Ginger, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,    eack  one 
dram  ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruplc ; 

Mountain  wine,  a   pint   and  a 
half. 
Di gell    for  three  days,    and  then 

Ihain  off  the  tin(5ture. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  eUeem,  not  only  a^  a  cathar- 
tic, but  likewife  as  a  llimulus; 
the  wine  difiblving  all  that  part 
of  the  aloes  in  which  thefc  quali- 
ties refide,  a  portion  only  of  the 

\^i^  adive  refinous  matter  being  thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
left.  The  aromatic  ingredients  confiderablc  time  operate  remark- 
are  added,  to  warm  the  medicine,  ably  by  ftool  ;  but  at  length  proves 
a^d  fomevvhat  alkAte  the  ill  ila-  purgative,  and  occafions  a  lax  ha- 
bit 


promoting  the  Simulating  virtue 
of  the  aloes,  and  thus  extending 
its  a£lion  to  farther  purpofes  than 
it  is  by  itfelf  capable  of.  Proba- 
bly in  the  fame  intention,  afarum 
was  made  an  ingredient  in  our 
former  pharmacopoeias  ;  in 
edition  preceding  the  prelent, 
tin^lure  is  diredled  as  follows  : 
Take  of 

Aloef ,  eight  ounces ; 
Afarum, 
Cinnamon, 
Zedoary, 
Cardamom  feeds, 
SafFron,  each  four  drams ; 
Cochineal,  a  fcruple  ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Pour  the  wine  on.  the  other  ingre- 
dients reduced  into  powder,  di- 
gt&  them  together,   and  after- 
wards ilrain  off  the  tindlure  for 
ufe. 

The  tiaSlurafacra  appears  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a  medici^ie 
of  excellent  fervice  in  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits,  not  only  for 
cieanhng  the  primae  viis,  but  like- 
wife  for  attenuating  and  difiblving 
vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
for  {iimulating  the  folids,  warm- 
ing the  habit,  promoting  or  ex- 
citing the  uterine  purgations,  and 
the  Jiaeniorrhoidal  ilux.  The  dofe, 
as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  or  more :  it  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to 
be  productive  of  excellent  elFedls, 
as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in 
fmall  dofcs,   at  proper  iiftervals  ; 
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bit  of  much  longer  continuance, 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 
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TINCTURA  THEBAICA. 
Thebaic  tin^ure. 

Take  of 

Strained  opium,  two  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves,    each  one  dram ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week, 

and    then    filter     the     tindure 
paper. 


TINCTURA   AD 
STOMACHICOS. 

Stomachic  tin^ure, 
Edinh* 
Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Gentian   root,   each  one  ounce 

and  a  half. 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 
Curaflba  oranges, 
LefTer  centaury  tops, 
Carduus  benediftus  feeds,  each 

one  ounce  ; 
Iron  filings   (to  be  tied  up  in  a 

bag)  three  ounces ; 
French  white  wine,  one  gallon, 
Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days, 

and  then  filter  the  tindlure. 
This     tinflure    may   likewife    be 
made  without  the  iron. 

This  tindlure  is  a  very  effica- 
cious medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  and  chylopoietic  organs, 
and  in  a  lax  flaccid  ftate  of  the 
vifcera  in  general.  It  is  here 
rendered  much  more  elegant  and 
grateful  than  as  it  Itood  in  for- 
mer editions,  by  the  rejedlion  of 
fome  exceptionable  ingredients, 
as  galangal,  zedoary,  chamomile, 
and  wormwood :  the  carduus  feeds 
and  centaury  tops  might  flill  per- 
haps be  fpared  without  injury, 
as  they  do  not  feem  to  have  any 
virtues  which  gentian  root  docs 
not  poflefs  in  a  greater  degree. 
The  Seville  orange  peel  of  for- 
mer editions  is  here  exchanged  for 
oung  fruit  of  the 
called    Curaflao   o- 


throu^h 


the    unripe 
orange    tree. 


This  is  the  liquid  lauda- 
num of  Sydenham,  with  the 
exchange  of  Canary  wine  for 
mountain,  and  the  omiflion  of  an 
ounce  of  faffron.  The  aromatics 
in  the  form  above  are  in  fo  fmall 
quantity,  that  the  prefcriber  can 
Icarce  expeft  any  confiderablc 
efFeft  from  them,  the  proportion 
of  each  that  goes  to  a  grain  of 
opium,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  grain : 
even  thefe  minute  proportions, 
however,  are  in  good  meafure 
fufficient  to  take  off  the  ill  odour 
of  the  opium,  which  feems  to 
be  all  that  is  intended  by  them. 

The  principal  advantages  of  ex- 
hibiting opium  in  this  form  are, 
that  by  being  already  diflblved,  it 
exerts  itfelf  the  fooner  in  the 
body  ;  and  that  by  fome  perfons, 
liquids  are  more  commodioufly 
taken,  than  a  bolus  or  pill.  The 
common  dofes  of  the  tinfture  are 
from  ten  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or 
more,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  It  were  to  be  wilh- 
ed,  that  the  dofc  could  be  more 
exadlly  afcertained,  by  weight  or 
mea.'ure  ;  as  the  drops  may,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumltances, 
vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num- 
ber the  fame  ;  and  as  an  error 
therein   mav,    in  fome  cafes,    be 


may,    m  lome 


ranges,  an  article  well  adapted  of mifchievousconfequence.Twen- 
to  compofitions  of  this  kind,  be-  ty  drops  contain,  at  a  medium, 
ing  an  aromatic  bitter  of  a  very     about  one  grawi  of  opium,  or  ra- 

fo  much*s  that  quantity  of 

wine 


agreeable  flavour. 


ther. 
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wine  will  extra<^  from  one  2:rain  ; 
for  the  liquor  does  not  dijToJve 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  opium, 
nor  is  the  Iblution  equivalent,  in 
its  effect,  to  the  full  quantity  of 
opium  employed  in  it. 

A  liquid  opiate,  free  from  the 
inconveniencies  here  complained 
of,  will  be  defcribed  under  the 
head  of  fpirituous  tindures. 

ViNUM   AROMATICUM. 

Aro7natic  'voine. 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 
Canary  wine,  fix  pints. 

Beat  the  fpices  into  a  coarfe  pow- 
der, and  fteep  them  in  the  wine 
for  fome  days  ;  then  pafs  the  li- 
quor through  a  drainer. 

This  wine  is  a  very  high  cor- 
dial, and  greatly  commended  for 
warming  the  habit  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  nervous  fyftem.  Tt  is  fo 
hot  of  the  fpices  as  to  require  bff- 
ing  diluted  for  ufe,  and  to  be 
taken  only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a  time.  Mixed  with  a  little  lemon 
juice,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
milk,  it  forms  a  pleafint  and  ufe- 
ful  whey  in  low  fevers. 

ViNUM    ANTISCORBUTICU  M, 
Antijcorbiitic  njoine, 
■Paris. 
Take  of 

Leaves  of  Buckbean, 

Water- ere  ffeSy 
Brooklime, 
Dittander, 
Scurvy-grafs, 
Jack-by-tlic-hedgc, 
Roots  of  horferadifli,  each  one 
ounce  ; 
Florence  orris,  two  drams ; 
White  wine,  half  a  gallon. 


The  herbs  and  roots,  all  frefli 
gathered  and  cut  fmall,  are  to 
be  fteeped  in  the  wine,  in  a 
veflel  very  clofeiy  ftopt,  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  after  which 
the  wine  is  to  be  filtered  for  ufe. 

This  compofition  is  not  ill  con- 
trived for  anfwering  the  purpofe 
expreffed  by  its  title  ;  though  fome 
of  the  ingredients  are  not  unex- 
ceptionable. An  ounce  of  the 
herbaceous  brooklime  is  altogether 
infignificant  in  half  a  gallon  of 
an  infufion  of  fuch  powerful  ma- 
terials ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  frelh  orris  root  com- 
municates any  of  its  virtues  to  the 
liquor.  The  roots  of  the  floren- 
tine,  as  well  as  of  the  common 
orris,  raifed  in  our  gardens,  are, 
while  frefa,  llrong  purgatives  ; 
but  their  purgative  matter  is  {o 
little  difpofed  to  folution  in  watery 
menftrua,  that  it  feparates  from 
the  exprcifed  juices  and  fettles  to 
the  bottom.  In  drying  they  change 
their  nature ;  and  the  Florentine 
fpecies,  in.  a  dry  flate,  might  be 
an  ufeful  addition,  for  giving  an. 
agreeable  flavour  to  the  wine. 
The  flavour  which  this  root  com- 
municates to  vinous  liquors  great- 
ly refemblcs  that  of  rafpberries. 


ViNUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Sccrhutic  nxjine. 
Take  of 

Garden  fcurvy-grafs,  one  hand- 
ful ; 
Horferadifli  root,  fcraped,  half 

an  ounce } 
Winter's  bark,  two  drams  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fleep  together  in  the  cold 
for  three  days. 

This  wine  is  fo  far  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients, 
as   to   do   confi^jcrable   fervice  in 

fcor- 
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fcorbutic  habits.  It  is  ufcd  chiefly 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
common  wine  glafs  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Though  far  more 
fimplc  than  the  preceding,  it  is 
not  perhaps  lefs  efficacious. 

ViNUM    SCORBUTICUM 
MUNTINGII. 

Muntingius^s  fcorbutic  <ivine. 
Take  of 

The  roots  of  the  greater  water 
dock,  fix  ounces ; 

Gentian  root. 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black  pepper. 

Mace,  €ach  three  ounces ; 

Saffron,  two  ounces ; 

Mountain  wine,  fixteen  pints  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  four  pints ; 

Yolks  of  three  frefh  eggs. 
Pvcduce  the  roots  and  fpices  into  a 

grofs  powder,  aiid  pour  on  them 

the  wine,    vinegar,   and  yolks 

of  the  eggs :  digell  the  whole 

in  a  clofe  vefTel,  with  a  gentle 

warmth,    for    three   days  ;  and 

then  llrain  out  the  liquor  for 

ufe. 

The  author  of  this  compofition 
recommends  it  as  a  medicine  of  in- 
fallible efficacy  againft  inveterate 
fcurvies,  and  all  kinds  of  fcorbu- 
tic complaints,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever  or  inflammation:  even  pal- 
fies,  and  the  venereal  hies,  he  iays, 
have  yielded  to  it.  The  dofe  is 
from  three  to  fix  ounces,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
flomach,  and  continued  for  four- 
teen or  twenty  days,  or  longer  : 
fome  quantity  of  it  is  likewife  to 
be  mixed  with  the  patient's  com- 
mon drink,  which  he  dire<Sls  to 
be  either  good  Rhenifh  wine,  or 
found  malt  liquors  not  too  new. 
Jf  the  patient  complains  of  heat, 
drynefs,  a  violent  g^ugli,  or  wiierc 


there  are  any  fymptoms  of  a  con- 
fumption,  the  black  pepper  is  or- 
dered to  be  omitted,  and  the  li- 
quorice increafed  in  its  room  to 
fix  ounces. 

A  compofition  differing  from 
the  above  only  in  the  omifHon  of 
vinegar,  and  employing  fpirit  of 
wine  for  the  menftruum,  is  faid 
to  have  come  lately  into  efleem  at 
Paris,  againil  the  gout. 

ViNUM     FEBRIFUOUM. 

Febrifuge  luine, 
Paris. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  tw» 

ounces ; 
Rough  red  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  them-  together  in  a  circula- 
tory veffel,  with  a  moderate 
heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  oc- 
cafionally  fhaking  the  vefTel : 
then  fuffer  the  whole  to  cool, 
and  pafs  the  wine  through  a 
llrainer. 

This  Is  the  preparation  of  bark 
made  ufe  of  by  fir  Robert  Tabor 
or  Talbot  (an  Englifh  gentleman 
refiding  in  France)  who  was  one 
of  the  firfl  that  retrieved  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  medicine  itfelf,  at 
the  time  that  fome  ill  confequences 
following  its  imprudent  ufe  had 
brought  it  into  difefteem.  He 
kept  this  preparation  a  fecret,  till 
Lewis  XIV.  purchafed  it  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fum,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  public.  It  was  not  how- 
ever the  preparation,  but  a  proper 
method  of  managing  the  medicine, 
upon  wlrich  the  luccefs  of  his  prac- 
tice depended.  See  page  196.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this 
wine  is  lefs  certain  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  than  the  bark  given  in  fub- 
ftance  :  nor  is  it  equal,  in  this  in- 
tention, for  general  ufe,  to  the 
watery  infuflon  defcribed  in  page 
270 ;  the  wiae  preventing  its  be- 
ing 


Chap.  3, 


Ates. 


ing  taken  fo  freely  as  is  in  many 
cafes  requifite.  It  neverthelefs  has 
its  ufes,  in  thofe  intermittent 
fevers  where  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark  is  not  neceflary  ;  and  is 
particularly  ferviceable  fn  a  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  Ilomach  and  in- 
tellines. 

ViNUM     GUAIACINUM. 

Guaiacum  ivine. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood, 

yellow     faunders,      caeh     two 

ounces  ; 
Orange  peel,  dried, 
Lefler    cardamom    feeds,    each 

one  ounce ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  deep  together  for  a  week, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  wine  for 
ufe. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  and 
corroborating  wine,  it  is  ufed  in 
nervous  weaknefTes,  in  decays  of 
conftitution  from  cold  pituitous 
humours ;  and  proves  an  ufeful 
prefervative  againft  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  complaints.  Two  ounces, 
or  an  ordinary  wine  glafs,  may  be 


taken  two  or  three 
and  cqntinued  for 
two. 
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times  a  day, 
a   month    ^r 


ViKUM  GUAIACINUM  cnm 

HELLEBORO. 

Guaiacum  vjine  Hx;itb  ^hellebore. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood. 

Black  hellebore  root,  each  two 

ounces ; 
LefTer  cardamom  feeds. 
Orange  peel,  dried,    each  one 

ounce ; 
N'ountain  wine,  four  pints. 
Let  thefc  ingredients  fteep  together 
for  a  week  or  longer,  and  then 
llrain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

From  the  warm  ftlmulating,  dc- 
obftruent  qualities  of  this  wine, 
it  may  be  ufed  to  good  advantage 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  humours  Itagnate  in  the  remote 
veflels,  and  where  there  is  a  dif^ 
pofition  to  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
hydropic  diforders.  It  is  to  be 
taken  chiefly  over  night,  in  fuch 
fmall  dofes  as  fiot  to  run  off  by 
ftool. 


SECT.     V. 

Ales. 


MEDICATED  ales  are  intended 
as  diet-drinks  in  chronical 
indifpofitioHs.  There  are  two 
ways  of  impregnating  malt-'iquors 
with  the  virtues  of  medicinal  fub- 
l^Rices  ;  macerating  the  fubjeft  in 
the  liquor  after  the  fermentation 
is  completely  finifhed ;  and  fer- 
menting it  along  with  the  liquor, 
or  at  leaft  adding  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  fermentation,  that,  by 
the  rcfolutive  power  of  that  pro- 
cefs,    its  texture  B^y  be  opened, 


and  its  medicinal  parts  more  fully 
extraded.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  the  aftive  powers  of  many 
vegetables  are  not  only  efFedlually 
extrafted,  but  extended,  as  it  were, 
by  fermentation  :  that  fo  much 
pounded  nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the 
point  of  a  knife,  gives  a  flavour  to 
a  large  vat  of  fermenting  ale ; 
whereas,  when  the  fermentation  is 
linilhed,  the  quantity  of  liquor  to 
which  it  gives  a  like  impregnation, 
is  comparatively  inconfiderable. 

Cere- 
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Cerevisia    AMARA. 

Bitter  ale. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Lemon  peel,    frefli,    each  four 

ounces  ; 
Long  pepper,  one  ounce  ; 
Ale,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  ileep  together  without 
heat. 

This  is  an  agreeable  bitter 
■  ftomachic  ale,  much  fupcrior  to 
the  common  purls,  or  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  this  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  extemporaneous 
recipe-writers. 

Cerevisia  aperiens. 
Aperieiit  ale. 
Take  of 

Muftard    feed,    unbruifed,    ten 

ounces ; 
Long  birthwort  root,  fix  ounces ; 
Leffer  centaury  tops,  two  ounces  j 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce  ; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  Is  an  ufeful  aperient  diet- 
drink  in  cachedlic  and  chlorotic 
indifpofitions,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  obftruftions  begin  to  form 
in  the  vifcera.  It  is  to  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day. 

Cerevisia  Butleri. 
Dr.  Butler's  ale. 
Take  of 
Betony, 
Sage, 

Agrimony, 
Garden  fcurvy-grafs, 
Roman  wormwood,  each  three 

handfuls ; 
Elecampane  roots, 
Horfcradifli    roots,    each    four 

ounces ; 
New  ale,  four  gallons. 
The  herbi  and  roots  arc  to  be  put 


in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale   i 
while  it  works. 

This  liquor  has  fo  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to. 
have  been  frequently  made  and 
fold  in  public  houfes.  It  is  ufed 
in  the  fpring,  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  preventing  fcorbutic 
diforders. 

Cerevisia  cephalica. 

Cephalic  ale. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  ten  ounces ; 
Muftard  feed,  whole,  fix  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,two ounces; 
Rofemary,  or  fage,  three  ounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

The  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pofition  are  all  of  the  warm  and* 
iHmulating  kind  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  tend  to  invigorate  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids.  In 
palfies,  epilepfies,  and  vertigoes, 
fome  benefit  may  be  expedled 
from  this  liquor  ufed  as  common 
drink. 

Cerevisia   diuretica. 
Diuretic  ale. 
Take  of  i. 

Muftard  feed,  whole, 
Juniper     berries,     each     eight 

ounces  ; 
Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  ounces ; 
Common  wormwood, two  ounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Take  of  2. 

Broom  tops, 
Muftard     feed,      each     fixtecn 

ounces  ; 
Flower-de-luce    roots, 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 

twelve  ounces ; 
Winter's  bark. 
Elder  bark, 
Wild  carrot  fesds, 

Juniper 


spirituous  Tin5liires. 
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Juniper berrieSjCach  two  pounds ; 
New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  cafes,  and  corpu- 
lent fcorbutic  habits,  thefe  ape- 
rient and  diuretic  liquors  are  very 
ufeful  diet-drinks.  Half  a  pint 
of  either  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Cerevisia   ad  scorbuticos. 
Scorbutic  ale. 
Take  of 

Horferadilh    root,    frefh,     one 

pound  ; 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half 
a  pound  ; 


3°3 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 
Buc^bean   leaves,    freih,    eight 

ounces   ;      or     dried,     three 

ounces  ; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  im- 
purities of  the  blood  and  juices, 
this  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  good  fervice.  All 
the  ingredients  are  very  effectual 
for  the  intention,  and  well  fuited 
to  the  form.  If  the  iharp-pointed 
dock  roots  were  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  the  great  water  dock,  the 
compofition  would  be  Hill  more 
powerful. 


SECT,     VI. 

Spirituous  tinctures. 


RECTIFIED  fpirit  of  wine  is 
the  dired  menftruum  of  the 
refins  and  effential  oils  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  totally  extrads  thefe  ac- 
tive principles  from  fun  dry  vegeta- 
ble matters,  which  yield  them  to  wa- 
ter either  not  at  all  or  only  in  part. 
It  difTolves  likewife  the  fweet  fac- 
charine  matter  of  vegetables ;  and 
generally,  thofe  parts  of  animal 
bodies,  in  which  their  peculiar 
fjnells  and  taftes  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extradled  almoll  equally  by 
water  and  reftified  fpirit  ;  but  in 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  tindlures 
of  them  there  is  this  difference  ; 
that  the  adive  parts,  in  the  wa- 
tery extradlions,  are  blended  with 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  gum- 
my matter,  on  which  their  folu- 
bility  in  this  menftruum  in  great 
mcafure  depends,  while  redified 
fpirit  extracts  them  ajmoft  pure 
from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpi- 
rituous tindures  are  mixed  with 
watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what 
the  fpirit  had  taken  up  from  the 


fubjed  generally  feparates  and  fub- 
fides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which, 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal vegetable,  made  it  foluble 
in  water.  This  however  is  not 
univerfal,  for  the  aftive  parts  of 
fome  vegetables,  when  extradled 
by  rectified  fpirit,  are  not  preci- 
pitated by  water,  being  almofl 
equally  diiToluble  in  both  men- 
ftrua. 

Redified  fpirit  may, be  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  colours,  ex- 
cept blue  :  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  general,  which  give  out  but 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to 
watery 'liquors,  communicate  to 
fpirit  the  whole  of  their  green 
tin6lure,  which  for  the  moft  part 
proves  elegant,  though  not  very 
durable. 

-Fixt  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tinftures  ; 
and  hence  have  been  fuppofed  to 
promote  the  diffolving  power  of 
the  menftruum,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience  :    in 

the 
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the  trials  that  have  been  made  to 
determine  this  ajFair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep 
coloured  tinftures,  than  in  the 
paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo  much  ; 
if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
extradion  of  the  tindture,  it  will 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  as 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
at  firft.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
thefe  falts  in  making  tindurcs, 
ufelefs  only,    but  likewife  preju- 


dicial, as  they,  in  general,  injury 
the  flavour  of  aromatics  and  fu- 
peradd  a  quality,  fomctimes  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine.— Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
in  many  cafesj  promote  the  aftion 
of  the  fpirit.—^  Acids  generally 
weaken  it  ;  unlefs  when  the  ftcid 
has  been  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  compound 
of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified 
fpirit. 


General  rules  for  e^tr ailing  tin&ures  %  from  the  Edinburgh 

pharmacopceia. 


I. 

The  vegetable  fubftances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
unlpfs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife.  They  fliould  like- 
wife  be  cut  and  bruifed,  before 
the  menflruum  is  poured  on 
them. 

II. 
If  the  digeflion  is  performed  in 
balneo,    the  whole  fuccefs   de- 
pends upon  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  :  it  ought  to  be 
all  along  gentle,  unlefs  the  hard 
texture  of  the  fubjedt  ihould  re- 
quire  it  to  be  augmented  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creafed  (o  as  to  make  the  men- 
ftruum  boil  a  little,  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs. 
III. 
Very  large  circulatory  veflHs  ought 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
which  (hould  be  heated  before 
they  are  luted  together. 
Circulatory    vefTels    are    thofe, 
which  are  fo   contrived,    and  of 
fuch   a  height,    that  the   vapour, 
which  arifcs  during  the  digeftion, 
may  be  cooled  and  condenfed  in 
the   upper   part,    and    fall   down 
again  into  the  liquor  below  :  by 
this  means   the   diffipation,    both 
of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  volatile 


parts   of  the  ingredients,  is  pre- 
vented.    I'hey  are  generally  com* 
pofed    of    two    long-necked  ma- 
trafles  or  boltheads  ;  the  mouth  of  t 
one  of  which  is  to  be  inferted  into 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  jundlUrfc 
fecured  by  a  piece  of  wet  bladder. 
The  ufe  of  heating  the  veilels  is^   , 
to  expel  a  part  of  the  air ;  which  j 
otherwife,    rarefying   in   the   pro- 
cefs,    would     endanger     burfting 
them,  or  blowing  off  the  upper- 
moll  matrafs.       A    fingle  matrafs 
with  a  long  neck,  or  with  a  glafs 
pipe  inferted  into   its   mouth,    is 
more  commodious  than  the  double 
veiTel.     See  page  44. 

iv. 

The  veffel  is  to  be  frequently  Ihak* 
en  during  the  digeilion. 
V. 

All  tinftures  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filter  or  drainer. 
VI. 

In  the  tin£lures  (and  diflilled  fplrits 
likewife)  defigned  for  internal 
ufe,  no  other  fpirit  (drawflr 
from  malt,  melaffes,  or  other 
fermented  matter)  is  to  be 
ufed,  than  that  exprefsly  pre* 
fcribed. 

VII.  Refin 
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VII. 

Rcflns  and  refmous  gums  yield 
tindurcs  more  fuccefsfully,  if, 
after  being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed  with  fome  white 
fand  well  wafhed  and  dried, 
which  will  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  lumps  by  the  heat. 
If  the  powders  prefer!  bed  are 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  fuch 
an  addition  is  unnecefTary. 

TINCTURA  AMARA. 
Bitter  tinSiure* 
Lond* 
j  Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Yellow  rind   of  Seville  orange 

peel,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Lefier    cardamom   feeds,    freed 
from  the  hufks,  half  an  ounce ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Pigeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tindurc. 

i      This  is  a  very  elegant  fpirltu- 

I  ous   bitter.     As    the   preparation 

I  is  defigned   for  keeping,    lemon 

'  peel,    an   excellent   ingredient  in 

the  watery  bitter  infufions,    has, 

on  account  of  the  perifhablenefs 

of  its   flavour,    nO  place  in  this. 

The  cardamom  feeds  are  here  a 

j  very   commodious  ingredient,    as 

I  in  this  fpirituous   menftruum  they 

'  are  free  from    the  inconvenience 

I  which  they  are  attended  with  in 

other  liquors,  of  rendering  them 

untranfparent.      The    Edinburgh 

pharmacopoeia  has  a  compofition 

fimikr  in  intention   to  this,    un- 

d-er  the  title   of 

BLIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic  elixir. 
\  Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Curaflao  oranges,  one  ounce ; 
Virginian   fnakeroot,    half    an 

ounce  ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  dram; 
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French  br.indy,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fleep  for  three  days,  and 
then  filter  the  cli^cir. 

This  elsxir  diiFers  from  that  of 
former  editions,  in  the  fubftitution 
of  CuraffaO  oranges  to  frefh  Orange 
peel,  and  in  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeioot. 
The  firft  is  a  grateful  aromatic 
bitter,  and  the  latter  fuperadds  a 
degree  of  pungency  coinciding 
with  the  intention.  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  compofition  are 
very  ufeful  flom&chic  bitters. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA, 
Aromatic  tinSfure, 
Lend. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams  ; 
Lefier    cardamom   feeds,    freed 
from  the  hufks,  three  dram«  ; 
Long  pepper, 
Ginger,    each  two  drams ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without    heat,    and    then 
llrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  is  a  v6ry  watm  aromatic* 
too  much  fo  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other 
convenient  Vehicle,  in  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  flatulent 
cies,  and  other  like  complaints. 
7  he  ftomachic  tinftute  defcHbed 
hereafter,  is  fimilar  in  intention 
to  this,  but  contrived  lefs  hot  of 
the  fpices,  that  it  may  be  taken 
by  itfelf. 

The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia 
direfts  a  coinpofition  fimiL.r  to 
the  foregoing,  under  the  title  of 
TINCTURA  AROMA ITCA, 
<vuIgo  SALUTIFERA  i  which 
is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus  root, 

X  Cinnamon» 
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Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Lefl*er  cardamon  feeds,, 
Angelica     feeds,      each     three 

drams  ; 
Long  pepper,  one  dram  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  filter 
the  tindlure. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 
omiffion  of  fome  articles  either 
fuperfluous  ox^  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ;  galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
and  bay  berries.  As  now  reform- 
ed, it  is  a  fufficicntly  elegant  warm 
aromatic. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMIC  A. 

Balfamic  tin^ure. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 


manifeftly  prejudicial,  andraifcor 
continue  febrile  fymptoms. 


I 


TINCTURA 

CANTHARIDUM. 

Tin^ure  of  cantharides* 

Lottd, 

Take  of 

Cantharides,bruifed,  two  drams; 
Cochineal,  half  a  dram  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Digeft   them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tindure  through  i 
paper. 

Zdinb. 
Take  of 

Cantharides,  two  drams ; 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce  » 

and  a  half; 
Cochineal,  one  dram  ; 
Redlificd  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce     Digeft  the  cantharides  in  the  fpirit 


and  a  half ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Englifti  faiFron,  one  dram  ; 
Redlified  fpirit    of   wine,    one 

pint. 
Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together, 
in   a  fand-heat,  for  three  days  ; 
and  then  pafs  the  tindlure  thro* 
a  ftrainer. 

This  tinfture  is  an  excellent 
balfamic,  both  for  internal  and 
external  purpofes.  It  is  ufually 
given,  in  dofes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  in  the  fluor  albus, 
gleets,  cachexies,  fome  kinds  of 
iiilhmas  and  nephritic  complaints, 
for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera,  and  corroboratir»g  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  in  general.  Some 
caution  is  requifitc  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  refinous  warm  medicines  :  in 
cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  habits, 
they  have  for  the  moft  part  good 
eiFefts  ;  but  in  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric conftitutions,  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inflammation, 
•r    immoderate    heat,    they    are 


for  two  days ;    then   ftrain  off 

the  liquor,   and  add  to  it  the 

cochineal.     Digeft 

fand-heat,  for  four 

then  ftrain  off  the- 1 


balfam  and 
again,  in  a 
days ;  and 
tindlure. 


These  tinSurcs  pofTefs  th* 
whole  virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are 
the  only  preparations  of  it  defign- 
ed  for  internal  ufe  ;  tindlurcs  be- 
ing by  far  the  moft  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  aftive  drug.  The  two 
tindlures  are  icarcely  different  in 
virtue  from  one  another  ;  the  rec- 
tified and  proof  fpirit  equally 
extradling  the  medicinal  parts  of 
the  cantharides.  The  cochineal 
is  ufed  only  as  a  colouring  ingre- 
dient :  the  balfam  in  the  fecond 
prefeription,  and  the  gum  guaia- 
cum,  camphor,  and  effential  oil 
of  juniper  berries,  which  were 
formerly  added,  however  well 
adapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
can  be  of  little  confequence  in  a 
medicine  limited  to  fo  fmall  a  dofe. 

If 
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If  any  additional  fubftances  fhould 
be  thought  requifite  for  promoting 
the  efFeS  of  the  cantharides,  whe- 
ther as  a  diuretic,  as  a  detergent 
in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  or  as  a  fpecific  reftringent  of 
feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus, 
they  are  more  ad vantageoufly  join- 
ed extemporaneoufly  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  themfelves 
at  proper  intervals.  The  ufual 
dofe  of  thefe  tin^ures  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a  day  ;  and  increafed  by  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  lime  according  to 
the  eifea. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI. 
TttUfure  of  cardamoms, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hu&ed, 

half  a  pound  ; 
'  Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without    heat,    and   ftrain 
the  tin^ure. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms 
has  been  in  ufe  for  a  coniider- 
able  time,  though  now  firll  re- 
ceived into  the  difpenfalory.  It 
is  a  pleafant,  warm  cordial,  and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any 
proper  vehicle,  from  a  dram  to  a 
fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA   CASTOREI. 
TirUfure  of  cafior, 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Ruffia    caftor,    powdered,    two 

ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  ten  days  witbout  heat, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tindure. 

Edinh, 
Take  of 

Kuilia  caAoiv  ^^  ounce  and  a 
half; 
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Redlified  fpirit  ofjvine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  with    a  gentle   heat 
for  three  days,  and  afterwards 
drain  out  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly 
added    in    this   laft    preicription, 
which  is  here  judicioufly  rejeded, 
as    being  at  leaft    an    ufelefs,    if 
not  prejudicial  ingredient.     It  has 
been  difputed,  whether  a  weak  or 
rcftified  fpirit,  and  cold  or  warm 
digeftion,  are  preferable  for  mak- 
ing this  linfture.     To  determine 
this   point,  the  following  experi- 
ment has  been  brought.     **  Some 
"  fine  Siberia  caflor  having  been 
**  infufed  in  good  French  brandy, 
**  without  heat,  for  twenty  days, 
*^  the  tinifture  proved  very  weak  ; 
"  on   the  fame   individual  caftor 
**  (the  magma  or  refiduum  of  the 
**  former  tinfture)  the  fame  quan- 
**  tity  of  rectified  fpirit  was  pour- 
**  ed,  as  before  of  brandy  ;  and 
**  after   a  few  hours  warm  digef- 
**  tion,    a  tindlure  was  extraded 
**  much  ftronger  tlian  the  other." 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatis- 
fadory  ;    the  elFefls   of  the  two 
menftrua,    and  of    heat,    having 
been  refpedively  compared  in  very 
different  circumftances.    From  the 
trials  which  I  have  made,  it  ap- 
pears, that  caftor,  macerated  with- 
out  heat,  gives  out  its   finer  and 
moft  grateful  parts  to  either  fpi- 
rit, moft  perfedly  to  the  redified  ; 
that  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to 
cxtrafit  greateft  part  of  its  grofter 
and   more  naufeous  matter  ;    and 
that  proof  fpirit  extrads   this  laft 
more  readily  than  redified. 

The  tindure  of  caftor  is  recom- 
mended in  moft  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints,  and  hyfteric  diforders : 
in  the  latter,  it  fometimes  does 
iervice,  though  many  have  com- 
plained of  its  proving  ineffedual. 
The  dofe  is  from  tweaty  drops  to 
forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

X  z  TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA    CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA.    r 

Compound  tinSfure  of  cajlor, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Ruflia  caflor,  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  (commonly 
called  fpirit  of  Jal   volatile) 
one   pint. 
Digefl  for  fix  days  in  a  clofc-flopt 
phial,    frequently     (haking  the 
veiTel ;  and  then  llrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  compofitlon  is  a  medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in 
hyftcrical  diforders,  and  the  feveral 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  'volatile  oily  fpirit,  here  in- 
tended, is  the  fecond  of  thofe 
hereafter  defcribed  under  that  title  : 
it  is  an  excellent  menlhuum  both 
for  the  caftor  and  the  afafedda, 
and  greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 
TirMure  of  cinnamon, 
hand. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half  i 
Proof  fpirit,  a  pint. 
Digefl  without  heat,  and  Urain  off 
the  tindure. 

The  tinfture  of  cinnamon  pof- 
feffes  the  reilringent  virtues  of 
the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aro- 
matic cordial  ones  ;  and  in  this 
refpeft  it  differs  from  the  diftilled 
waters  of  the  fpice. 

TINCTURA    CORTICIS 

PERUVIANI  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  tinSiure  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Land. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,    four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digcll  and  ilrain. 

•A  medicine  of  this  kind  has  been 
for  a  long  time  pretty  inuch  in 
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cfteem,    and  ufually  kept  in  the 
fliops,  though  now  firll  received  in- 
to  the  difpenfatory.     Some  have 
employed  highly-rediiied  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a  menftruum  ;  which  they 
have  taken  care   fully  to  faturate, 
by  digeflion  on  a  large  quantity  of  c 
the  bark.     Others  have  thought  to  ti 
aflift  the  adlion  of  the  fpirit,  by  the  1 
addition  of  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  any  advantage  ;  and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the 
vitriolic  acid,  which  was  fuppofed, 
by  giving  a  greater  con  fiftence  to  the 
fpirit,   to  enable  it  to  fullain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  > 
by   itfelf ;  at   the   fame  time  that 
the  acid  improves  the   medicine, 
by  increafing  the  roughnefs  of  the' 
bark.      This    laft    tindture,    and  ., 
that  made  with  redified  fpirit,  have  «1 
their  advantages  ;  though,  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  that  above  diredled  is 
the  mod  convenient  of  any,    the 
proof  fpirit  extracting  nearly  all,' 
tiie  virtues  of  the  bark.     It  may  ,v 
be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  "• 
half  an  cxince  or   an  ounce,    ac- 
cording to  the  different  purpofes 
it  is    intended    to   anfwer.      See 

PiRUVlANUS   CORTEX,  page  I95. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI     VOLATILIS. 
Volatile  tin^ure  of  Peruvian  bark, 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces ; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  two  pints. 
Digeft   without   heat,  in  a  veffel 

clofe  flopt ;  and  afterwards  Ilrain 

the  tindure. 

This  tinfture  is  but  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  the 
bark  ;  and  is  fo  acrimonious,  that  . 
the  largeft  dofe,  which  can  with 
fafety  be  given  of  it,  can  contain 
only  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fubjedl.  The  xnedicinc  neverthe- 
lels  has  its-  ufes,  and  may  be  fer- 

yiccablc 
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viceable  in   fome  cafes  where  the 
ftronger  are  improper,  as  in  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,    obftru6lions, 
and    oppreffions    of    the    breaft. 
Stronger    tindlures  of  this    kind 
may    be    obtained    by  means    of 
I   dulcified  fpirit  of  fal   ammoniac, 
or  the  fpirit  prepared  with  quick- 
lime.    All  the  three  may  be  em- 
ployed where  a  large  quantity  of 
:   bark  is  not    required,    as  at  the 
•  clofe    of   the    cure    of    intermit- 
i  tents,    in  weaknefs  of  digeftion, 
attended  with  a  cold   fenfation  at 
the    llomach,    and    fome    fluxes, 
particularly  thofe  from  the  uterus, 
where    the  circulation  is  languid, 
the    fibres    relaxed,     and    where 
there   is   a   periodical    return    of 
flight    feverKh    complaints.       In 
thefe  cafes,  I  have  often  experien- 
f  ced  falutary  elFecls  from  a  tincture 
in  dulcified  fpirit  offal  ammoniac, 
given   to  the  quantity  of  a   tea- 
i  fpoonful  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  in 
I  any  appropriated  vehicle. 

TINCTURA    CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 

Compound  ttn^ure   of  Peruvian 
bark. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three 

ounces  ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot. 
Gentian,  each  two  drams  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  three 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tindture. 

The   fubllances   here  joined  to 

the  bark,  in  many  cafes,  promote 

its    efficacy    in    the  cure    of  in- 

\    termittents  ;  and  not  unfrequent- 

ly,  are  abfolutely  neceflary.      In 

I    fome  ill  habits,  particularly  where 

I    the  juices  are  fluggiih  and  tena- 

I    cious,  the  vifcera  and  abdominal 

I  ^^lands  cbftruited,    the  baik^    by 
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itfelf,  proves  utifuccefsful,  if  not 
injurious ;  whilft  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  corroborant  flomachics 
and  deobftruents,  it  rarely  fails  of 
the  due  effe^l.  Gentian  and  Vir- 
ginian fnakeroot,  are  among  the 
bell  additions  for  this  purpofe  ;  to 
which  it  is  often  necelTary  to  join 
chalybeat  medicines  aifo. 

TINCTURA  CROCI. 

TinSfure  of  faffron* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Englifli  fafFron,  one  ounce ;  ' 
French   brandy,  one   pint. 
After    digefting    them    for   three 
days,  let  the  tindlurebe  iirained 
.    out  for  ufe. 

This  tinfture  is  fimilar  in  vir- 
tue to  the  falFron  wine.  A  fpiritu- 
ous  menflruum  is  here  preferred  to 
the  wine,  as  a  tindlure  drawn  with 
the  former  retains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is  not  apt  to 
depofite  in  keeping  any  part  of 
what  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
fafFron.  The  Ihops  have  been  ac- 
cullomed  to  employ  treacle  wa- 
ter as  a  menflruum  for  fafFron, 
with  a  view  to  the  promoting  its 
efficacy  in  the  intention  of  an 
alexipharmac ;  but  the  acid  in  that 
compound  water  loon  deftroys  the 
colour  of  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  FCETIDA. 
Fetid  tinSiure, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Afafetida,  four  ounces  ; 
Rectified  fpii  it  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digcft  and  Itrain. 

This  tinfture,  now  firfl  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia,  has  been 
in  ufe  for  a  confiderable  time  :  it 
poffefFes  the  virtues  of  the  afafe- 
tida itlelf ;  and  may  be  given  from 
ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fixty.  It  was  firll 

X  5  propofed 
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propoCed  to  the  college  to  be  made 
with  proof  fpirit  :  this  ^diflblves 
jnore  of  the  afafetida  than  a  rec- 
tified one,  but  the  tinfture  proves 
turbid  ;  and  therefore  reftified  fpi- 
rit, which  extra£ls  a  tranfparcnt 
one,  is  very  juftly  preferred. 

TINCTURA  FULIGINIS. 
Tin^iurg  of  foot. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Wood  foot,  two  ounces ; 
Afafetida,    one   ounce ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  and  ftrain, 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Shining  wood  foot,  one  ounce ; 

Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  a  pint. 
Digell  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable 
to  the  fame  objeftion  here  as  ia 
the  foregoing  tinfture  ;  for  when 
foot  is  added,  whatever  fpirit  be 
employed,  the  tindure  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his 
pharmacopoeia  domeftica,  has  a 
medicine  under  the  title  of  Hys- 
teric TiNCTURE,fimilartothefe, 
only  with  a  little  myrrh,  which  is 
ro  very  material  addition  to  afa- 
fetida and  foot.  i  hefc  medicines 
are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  but  likewifc  in 
other  nervous  diforders.  They 
may  be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful 
to  a  common  fpoonful  twice  a 
day. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACINA 

VOLATILIS. 
Volatile  itn^ure  of  guaiacum^ 
Lcfid, 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 
Digeft,  without  h«at,  in  a  ve/Tcl 
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clofe  ftopt ;  and  afterwards  lei  ™ 
the  tindurc  be  pafled  througii 
a  Uraiher.  ,     ]A 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tinfture  ;  the  volatile  fpirit 
excellently  diffolving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  its 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic 
cafes,  a  tea-fpoonful,  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle,  has  proved  of  fin- 
gular  fervice. 


TINCTURA  JALAPIL 
TinSfure  of  jalap. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Jalap  root,  eight  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  proper  digeftion,  ftrain  of 
the  tincture. 


i.fn 


This  tindure  is  an  ufeful  am 
mild  purgative,  the  menftruum,i 
here  employed,  taking  up  fo  much 
of  the  gummy  parts,  as  correds 
the  griping  quality  which  the  re- 
fin  is  attended  with.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce ;  or  mixed  in  fmall- 
er  quantity  with  cathartic  infu- 
fions,  or  the  like. 


TINCTURA  JALAPP^. 
Tin^itre  of  jalap , 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  thrtti 

ounces ; 
French  brandy,   one  pint. 
Digeft  them   for  three  days,  and* 
then  ftrain  the  tinflure. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  tinfture ;  but  redifted ' 
fpirit,  diffolving  little  more  than  ' 
the  pure  refinous  parts  of  the  ja- 
lap, rendered  the  ufe  of  the  me- 
dicine fomewhat  lefs  commodious 

than 
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than  that  of  the  tinfture  prepared 

.  with  proof  fpirit.      Molt  of  the 

!  tinftures  made  in  reftified  fpirit, 

diluted  with  water  fo  as  to  be  fit 

!  for  taking,    form  a  turbid  white 

^  mixture  :  many  of  them  are  fafel y 

\  taken  in  this  form,  without  any 

further  addition  :  but  the  cathar- 

i  tic  ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 

i  on  without  an  admixture  of  fyrup 

j  or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  unit- 

;  cd  with  the  liquor ;  for  if  it  fepa- 

rates,  in  its  pure  undivided  ftate, 

it  never  fails  to  produce  violent 

gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
tures of  jalap,  a  folution  in  fpirit 
of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of 
the  refin  extraiFled  from  the  root ; 
and  obferve,  that  this  folution  is 
more  certain  in  ftrength  tlian  any 
tinfture  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  diredlly.  For,  as  the  pur- 
gative virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its 
refin,  and  as  all  jalap  appear  J,  from 
experiment,  not  to  be  equally  re- 
finous,  feme  forts  yielding  five, 
and  others  not  three  ounces  of 
Yefin  from  fixteen  ;  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
menftruum,  and  the  menftruum 
always  exaftly  of  the  fame  ftrength, 
it  may  neverthelefs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  jalap, 
be  impregnated  with  different 
quantities  of  refin,  and  confe- 
quently  provfc  different  in  degree 
of  efficacy.  Though  this  objec- 
tion againft  the  tindlure  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fup- 
pofe,  it  certainly  behoves  the  apo- 
thecary to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  the  root.  The  inferior  forts 
may  be  employed  for  making  the 
refina  jalapii^  which  they  yield  in 
as  great  perfection,  though  not  in 
fo  large  quantity,  as  the  bcft.  Neu- 
mann thinks  even  the  worm-eaten 
jalap  as  good,  for  that  purpofe,  as 
any  other. 
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TCtnclttres. 

TINCTURA  JALAPP^ 

.COMPOSITA. 
Compound  tinSfure  of  jalaps 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Jalap,  fix  drams ; 

Black    hellebore    roots,     three 

drams  ; 
Juniper  berries, 
Guaiacum  (havings,    each  half 

an  ounce ; 
t'rench   brandy,    a  pint  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  after- 
wards drain  the  tin£lure. 

This  tinfture  requires  to  be 
taken  in  larger  quantity  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  if  intended  to 
ad  fully  as  a  cathartic.  It  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage, in  fmall  dofes,  as  an  al- 
terant. The  quantity  of  the  pur- 
gative materials,  that  goes  to  an 
ounce  of  the  tinfture,  is  fifteen 
grains  of  jalap,  and  feven  and  a 
half  of  the  black  hellebore  root. 

TINCTURA   JAPONICA. 
yaponic  tin^ure, 
Lond» 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  proper  digeftion,  let  the  tinc- 
ture be  paffed  through  a  ftrainer. 

A  tinfture  of  this  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber- 
gris and  mu{k,  to  the  ingredients 
above  direfted,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  fhops.  The  tin«5lure  here 
received  is  preferable  for  ge- 
neral ufe ;  where  any  other  ingre- 
dients are  required,  tindlures  of 
them  may  be  occafionally  mixed 
with  this  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcription.  The  cinnamon  is  a  very 
ufeful  addition  to  the  Japan  earth, 
not  only  as  it  warms  the  ftomach, 

X  4  &c. 
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&c.  but  Hkewife  as  it  improves 
the  roughncfs  and  aftriiigency  of 
the  other. 

This  tirnflqre  is  of  good  fervicc 
in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
loofcnefTes,  uterine  fluors,  and  o- 
ther  like  diforders,  where  mild  af- 
tringent  medicines  are  indicated. 
Two  or  three  tea-ipoonfuls  may  be 
taken  every  now  and  then,  in  red 
wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehi- 
cle, 

TINCTURA  LACCi^. 
Tin^ure  cf  gutn-lac, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Gum-lac,  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 
Myrrh,  powdered,  half  an  ounce; 
Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  a  pint  and 
a  half. 
Pigeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  fix  days  : 
after  which,  flrain  oif  thj  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

This  tin£lure  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  llrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbudc  ex- 
nlcerations  of  them  :  it  mny  be 
iitted  for  ufe  in  thefe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
or  the  like.  Some  recommend  it 
internally  againft  fcorbutic  com- 
plaJnts,  and  as  a  corroborant  in 
fleets,  female  weaknelTes,  &:c.  Its 
warmth,  pungency,  and  manifeft- 
]y  ailringenr  brtterifh  taile,  point 
out  its  virtues,  in  thele  ca.fes^  to 
be  confiderable  ;  though  common 
pradice,  among  us,  has  not  yet 
received  it, 

TINCTURA  FLORUM' 

MARTIALIUM. 
TinSfur$  of  the  martial   Hoyi^ers. 

1,0  nd. 
Take  of 

M-'i'tial  flowers,  four  ounces ; 
Proof  Ipirit,  one  pint. 
Digcit  and  Itrain, 


TJNCTURA  MARTIS. 
TinSiure  of  iron, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces ; 
Dulcified    fpirit    of   fait,    twov 
pounds. 
Pigcil  them  together  in  a  gentle  I 
heat  of  fand,  and  then  filter  Ach 
tindure. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS  in 

SPIRITU  SALIS. 

Tin^ure  of  iron  in  fpirit  of  falu  < 

Land. 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  half  a  pound  ; 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait,    three 

pounds; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 
Digelt  the  iron  filings  in  the  fpirit  of 
fait,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  adts  upon  the  iron :  after 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
the  liquor  to  one  pound,  and 
add  thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 

All  the  tinftures  of  fleel  arc 
no  other  than  real  folutions  of  the 
metAl  made  in  acids,  and  com- 
bined with  vinous  fpirits.  The  • 
three  dndures,  here  directed,  dif- 
fer irom  one  another  only  in 
ilrength,  the  acid  being  the  fame 
in  all ;  the  iirll  is  the  weakeft, 
and  the  lail  the  ftrongeft.  In 
our  former  pharmacopoeia  there 
was  a  tindlure  from  the  matter 
xvhich  remains  after  the  fuhlima- 
tion  of  the  partial  flowers,  which, 
though  it  appears  to  be  a  good 
one,  is  now  expunged  as  fuperr 
flnous.  Some  have  recornmended 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a  nicn- 
ftruum  i  but  though  this  readily 
diiTolves  the  metal,  it  does  no? 
keep  it  fufpended.  The  marine 
is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  em-. 
ployed  for  this  ufe. 

Ail    thefe  tindurcs   are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  calces  or  croci  of 

iron. 
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iron,  as  being  not  only  more 
fpeedy,  biit  likewife  more  certain 
in  their  operation :  the  latter,  in 
fome  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the 
inteflinal  tube  with  little  efFe<5l ; 
whilft  the  tindures  fcarce  ever 
fail.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  either  of  the  tinftures,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  any  proper  vehicle  ;  though  it 
is  feldom  advifable  to  extend  the 
dofe  fo  far  as  the  lafl:  of  thefe 
quantities,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
the  tinfture  in  fpirit  of  fait,  which 
is  exceeding  ftrong  of  the  iron. 

TINCTURA    MELAMPODII. 

^in£lure  of  melampodium^  or 

black  hellebore. 

Land,  and  Ednib. 

Take  of 

Black     hellebore    root?,     four 

ounces ; 
Cochineal,  two  fcruples ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tindture  through 
paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa- 
ration of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum 
here  employed  extracting  the 
whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  uterine  obftruc- 
tions  ;  in  fanguine  conftitutions, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldom  fails  of  exciting  the  men- 
ftrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup- 
preflion.  So  great  is  the  power 
of  this  medicine,  that  wherever, 
from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expedled 
difc'.iargedoes  not  fucceed  upon  the 
ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr.  Mead 
has  obferved,  is  fo  forcibly  propel- 
led, as  to  make  its  way  through 
other  paffages.  A  tea-fpoonful  of 
phe  tin^uremay  be  tuken  twice  in  a 
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day,  in  warm  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a  tinfture  of  this  root 
with  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable,  both  as  a 
menftruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE. 
Tin£iure   of  myrrh, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  due  digeftion,  drain  off  thr 
tindure. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digeft  them   together  in  a  fand- 
heat  for  fix  days ;  then  ftrain  off 
the  tindure  for  ufe. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  tindure  can  be  drawn 
from  myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts.  But  it  appears  from  pro- 
per experiments,  that  thefe  falts 
only  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
tindure,  without  enabling  the 
menftruum  to  diffolve  any  more 
than  it  would  by  itfelf.  Redi- 
fied  fpirit  extrads,  without  any 
addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh,  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide,  viz.  the  refm  ;  and 
proof  fpirit  diflblves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  im- 
purities. 

Tindure  of  myrrh  is  recom- 
mended internally  for  warming 
the  habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
ftrengthening  the  folids,  opening 
obftrudions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  vefTels,  and  refifting 
putrefadion,     Boerhaave    greatly 

efteems 
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efteems  It  in  all  languid  cafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  fimple  inaftivity ;  in 
thofc  female  diforders  which  arc 
occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
iluggiih  indifpofition  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  a  relaxation  of  the 
veffels ;  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  all 
difeafes  arifing  from  a  like  caufe. 
The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine 
may  doubtlefs  be  given  in  thefe 
cafes  to  advantage ;  though  with 
us,  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  ex- 
ternally, for  cleaniing  foul  ulcers, 
and  promoting  the  exfoliation  oi 
carious  bones. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiC  ct 

ALOES. 
7'in£fure  of  myrrh  and  aloes* 

Edinb. 
Take  of 
Myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 

ounce ; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,    two 
pints. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  fix  days, 
and    then   let  the  tin^ure    be 
ilrained  off. 

This  tindlurc  is  employed  only 
in  chirurgical  drefCngs,  for  cleanf- 
jng  foul  ulcers,  reftraining  the 
progrefs  of  gangrenes,  &c.  in 
which  intentions  the  aloes  is  an 
ufeful  addition  to  the  myrrh.  The 
hepatic  aloes  is  reckoned  more 
efFeftual  for  thefe  purpofes  than 
the  finer  Socotorine. 

TINCTURA    OPir,    vulgo 

LAUDANUM  LIQUIDUM. 

Tin£iure  of  opium,  commonly  called 

liquid  laudanum* 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Crude  opium,  two  ounces ; 
Englifh  laffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Aqua  aromatica,    or  fpirituous 


cinaamon      water,     twenty 

ounces. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-bath,  with  a  gen-  w 
tie  heat,  and   afterwards  flraiA> 
off  the  tinfture. 
It  is  made  alfo  without  faffron. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  liquid 
opiate,  the  menftruum  difTolving 
neariy  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
opium,  and  efFe6lualIy  covering 
its  ill  flavour.  The  proportion  of 
menilruum  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  in  the  vinous  tinflure  former- 
ly defcribed  (fee  page  298) :  on« 
grain  of  opium  goes  to  about 
twenty  drops  of  that  tinfture,  and 
twenty-five  of  this :  neverthelefs, 
as  there  appears  to  be  more  of 
the  opium  diffolved  here  than  in 
the  other,  this  tindlure  may  pof- 
fibly  be  the  ftrongeft  of  the  two. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  (hops 
were  furnifhcd  with  a  liquid  opiate, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  men- 
ilruum was  flill  much  larger,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  the  dofe  being  deter- 
mined by  weight  or  meafure ;  the 
method,  by  drops,  feeming  too 
precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following 
preparation  is  contrived  with  this 
view. 

Take  of 

Thebaic  extradl,  half  a  dram ; 
Highly-reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 

called  alcohol,  ten  ounces ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  twen- 
ty ounces. 
Digeli    them   together    until   the 
opium  is  diffolved,  and  then  fiU 
ter  the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I  apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconveni- 
encies  attending  the  common  opiate 
tindlures.  The  menilruum  dif^ 
folves  the  whole  of  the  opium,  ex- 
cept the  impurities,  and  confe- 
quently  tke  tin(^ure  is  not  liabl« 
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to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
Hrength.  The  dofe  may  be  af- 
certaincd  to  the  greateft  exaftnefs  : 
one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  one  ounce  by  meafure,  which 
is  equal  nearly  to  feven  drams  by 
weight.  Neither  the  tindures  in 
wine  nor  proof  fpirit  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  keeping,  as  could  be 
wifhed  ;  in  long  ftanding,  a  part 
of  the  opium  is  gradually  thrown 
off  from  both,  and  confequently 
the  tinctures  become  gradually 
weaker :  the  part,  which  thus  fc- 
parates,  amounts  fometimes,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
firft  diflblved  ;  it  floats  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vinous  tindlure,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  preparation  here  recom- 
mended, it  has  not  been  obferved 
that  any  feparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon  water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in 
the  mixture ;  and  where  aroma- 
tic additions  are  wanted,  either  in 
a  medicinal  intention,  or  for  cover- 
ing the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium, 
any  proper  tindure  or  diHilled 
water  may  be  extemporaneoufl/ 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  em- 
ployed by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  correc- 
tor of  opium,  but  the  qualities  it 
was  fuppoied  to  corred  are  merely 
jimaginary  :  nor  indeed  can  that 
article  be  of  much  importance  in 
any  intention,  in  the  fmall  quan- 
tity that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tinc- 
ture ;  a  grain  of  opium  being  ac- 
companied with  only  half  a  grain 
of  faffron. 

TINCTURA   RHABARBARI 

SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  tinSfure  of  rhubarb. 

Lend, 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Leficr  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 
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half  an  ounce; 
Saffron,  two  drams  ; ' 
Prdof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  flrain  off 
the  tinfture  for  ufe. 

TINCTURA    RHEI  AMARA. 

Bitter   tin£lure  »f  rhubarb* 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 

Gentian  root,    a   dram  and  a 
half; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  dram  ; 

Cochineal,  one  Icruplc; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 
Digeft   for   two  days,    and   then 

ftrain  the  tinfture. 
This  tindure  may  likewife  be  made 

with  mountain  wine. 

TINCTURA   RHEI  DULCIS. 

Sweet  tin£fure  of  rhubarb, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  two  days;  and  then, 
having  ftrained  out  the  tinfture, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar-candy  in  powder,  and  di- 
geft again  until  the  fugar  is  dif- 
folved. 

The  laft  of  thefc  preparations  is 
fomewhat  improved  from  the  form- 
er edition.  Two  ounces  of  liquo- 
rice and  one  of  raiAns  are  lup- 
plied  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar ; 
and  two  drams  of  canella  alba,  by 
increaiing  the  cardamom  feeds  from 
two  to  four  drams. 

All  the  foregoing  tin£lures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  ftoma* 
chics  and  corroborants,  as  well 
as  purgatives  :  fpirituous  liquors 
excellently  extraft  thofe  parts  of 
the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firft 
qualities  refide,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  confiderably   promote 

their 
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their  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the 
ilomach,  indigellion,  laxity  of  the 
jnteflines,  diarrhoeas,  colic'ky  and 
other  like  complaints,  thefe  medi- 
cines are  frequently  of  good  fer- 
vice  :  the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many 
cafes,'  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  particularly  in  cacheftic 
habits,  where  the  vifcera  are  ob- 
llrufted.  In  thefe  intentions,  a 
ipoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  for 
a  dofe,  and  occafionally  repeated. 

TINCTURA  SATURNINA. 
Saturnine  tin£fure» 
Land, 
Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Green  vitriol,  each  two  ounces ; 
Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 
Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder;  then  add  the  fpi- 
rit, and  digeft  them  together 
without  heat:  afterwards  filter 
the  tindure  through  paper. 

TINCTURA 
ANTIPHTHISICA. 

Anuphth'tfical  tin^ure, 
Edinh. 
Takeof 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce  ; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Let  a  tindlure  be  extradled  with- 
out heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  (aXts  fepa- 
rately into  powder,  and  perform- 
ing the  digeftion  nxiithout  heat, 
are  very  necefTary  circumftances ; 
for  if  the  ingredients  are  attempt- 
ed to  be  pulverized  together,  they 
will  grow  foft  and  almoft  liquid  : 
and  if  heat  is  made  ufe  of,  fcarce 
any  tin»Slure  will  be  obtained. 

Thefe  tindures  are  fometimes 
given  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 
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for  reftraining  immoderate  fecre- 
tions,  particularly  the  colliqua- 
tive fweats  attending  hedlic  fevers 
and  phthifical  diforders,  whence 
the  name  ant i phthifical  tinfture. 
They  are  undoubtedly  medicines 
of  great  efficacy  in  thefe  cafes, 
but  too  dangerous  ones  to  be  rafh- 
ly  ventured  on.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  they  do  not  contain 
any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ;  but  ex- 
periments made  for  that  purpofc, 
have  fhewn  that  they  do ;  and 
therefore,  the  London  college  has 
very  judicioufly  changed  the  title 
of  their  tinfture  into  one  expref- 
fing  its  being  a  preparation  of 
lead. 

TINCTURA  SENiE. 
Tin^ure  of  fena. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Raifins,  ftoned,  fixteen  ounces ; 

Sena,  one  pound ; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Leffer  cardamoms,  hufked,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Digeft    without    heat,    and   then 
llrain  the  tinfture. 

TINCTURA  SENN^ 
COMPOSITA,    vulgo  ELIXIR 

SALUTIS. 
Compound  tinSiure  of  fena ^  com- 
monly called  elixir  of  health* 
Edinh  * 
Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces ; 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Juniper  berries, 

Guaiacum  fhavings,    each  half 

an  ounce ; 
French  brandy,  three  pints. 
Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  day§j 
then  ftrain  off  the  tincture,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  .of  pow- 
dered fogar-candy. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  tinftures  are  ufeful 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom- 
cd  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors ;  they  oftentimes  re- 
lieve flatulent  and  colicky  com- 
plaints, where  the  common  cor- 
dials have  little  effed :  the  dofe  is 
'  from  one  to  two  ounces.  Several 
'  preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  under 
the  name  of  Daffy's  elixir  :  the 
two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  moft  of  them.  The 
guaiacum,  in  the  laft  of  the  above 
formulse,  is  a  very  ufeful  ingre- 
dient, as  it  is  found  to  have  very 
good  effedls  when  joined  with  pur- 
gatives :  two  drams  of  fena,  infufed 
in  half  a  pint  of  decoftion  of  guai- 
acum, work  as  brifkly  as  three 
drams  infufed  in  plain  water,  and 
with  greater  eafe  to  the  patient. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARI^. 
Tin^ure  of  fnakeroot* 
Land. 
Take  of 

Virginian      fnakeroot,       three 

ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digell  without  heat,  and  llrain  £)fF 
the  tindture. 

The  tin£lure  of  fnakeroot  was 
in  our  laft  pharmacopoeia  directed 
with  the  tin^ura  falis  tartaric 
which  being  now  expunged,  it 
was  propofed  to  the  college  to  em- 
ploy reftified  fpirit ;  but  as  the 
heat  of  this  fpirit  prevents  the 
medicine  from  being  taken  in  fo 
large  a  dofe  as  it  might  otherwife 
be,  a  weaker  fpirit  was  made 
choice  of.  The  tinfture  made  in 
fhis  menftruum,  which  extracts  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  root,  may  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  more  every  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  di- 
refts  this  tinSure  to  be  drawn  with 
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plague  water ;  a  diflilled  fplritu- 
ous  water,  impregnated  with  ma- 
fterwort,  angelica,  and  elder  flow- 
ers, and  mixed  with  diftillcd  vine- 
gar. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  ounces; 
Cochineal,   one  dram ; 
Plague  water,  two  pints. 

Digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

yHE  plague  water  is  equally  ef- 
ficacious, as  a  menftruum,  with 
the  fimple  proof  fpirit  or  reftified 
fpirit ;  and  likewiie  coincides  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  medi- 
cine, as  an  alexipharmac  in  fevers. 

TINCTURA   STOMACHICA. 
Stomachic  tinSiure* 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Raifms,  Honed,  four  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Lelfer  cardamoms,  hufked. 

Cochineal,  each  two  drams ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  ofF 

the  tinfture. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  fto- 
machic  tinfture,  much  more  plea- 
fant  than  the  usquebaugh  of 
our  former  pharmacopoeias.  It 
may  be  taken,  without  any  vehicle, 
to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce, 
though  oftener  ufed  in  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  tinSfure* 

Take  of 

Green    vitriol,     calcined,     one 

dram ; 
French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac- 
quired a  yellowifh  tinge  from 
the  cafk)  two  pints. 

Mix 
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Mix  them  together,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grow  black ;  then  pafs  it 
through  a  flrainer. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  no 
other  fpirit  than  French  brandy 
would  fucceed  in  flriking  the  black 
colour,  for  which  this  tinfture  is 
valued.  But  any  fpirit,  that  has 
gained  an  impregnation  from  the 
oak  cafks,  which  thefe  kinds  of 
liquors  are  generally  kept  in,  or 
from  other  vegetable  aftringents, 
will  equally  exhibit  this  pheno- 
menon ;  and  French  brandy  will 
not  do  it,  without  fuch  afHftance. 
The  title  of  this  tinfture  exprefles 
Its  medicinal  intention.  The  ce- 
lebrated STYPTIC  OfHeLVETIUS 
(which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it  no 
otherwife,  than  in  being  more  o- 
perofe  in  compolition.  They  are 
recommended.both  for  internal  ufe, 
and  for  reftraining  external  haemor- 
rhages :  their  virtues  do  not  feem 
to  depend  fo  much  on  the  iron,  as 
on  the  menftruum,  the  quantity  of 
metal  diffolved  being  extremely 
fmall.  In  keeping,  the  iron  is 
apt  to  feparatc,  and  the  liquor 
ta  lofe  its  black  colour. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 
Tin^ure  of  amber. 
Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces ; 
Redliiied  fpirit  of  wine,  twenty 
ounces. 
Digeft   in  a  fand-heat   for  eight 
days,   and  afterwards  filter  the 
tincture. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  amber,  of  a  grateful  bal- 
famic  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
(Irongly  recommend  it  in  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  lax  flate  of  the 
folids  and  debility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem ;  in  fuppreiSons  of  the  men- 


Urual  difcharges,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminai  gleets,  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  fome  kinds  of  epilep- 
fies:  it  is  direfted  to  be  takei 
fiom  ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  in 
Canary  or  other  rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is  doubtlefs  an 
efficacious  one  ;  though  it  would 
be  much  more  fo,  if  a  part  of  the 
fpirit  was  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave 
what  it  had  extradlcd  from  the  am- 
ber, concentrated  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a  balfam  :  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  with  fugar,  or 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  The 
fpirit  difHlled  off,  which  is  richly 
impregnated  with  the  amber  fmell, 
may  be  referved  for  extracting  ^ 
frefh  tindlure  from  another  parcel 
of  amber.  A  tindlure  of  amber, 
made  in  this  fpirit,  poffeffes  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  concrete,  and 
appears  to  ht  one  of  the  moil  va- 
luable preparations  of  it. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  have  beea 
commonly  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  tindlure  ;  but  with 
no  good  effeft ;  for  they  not  only 
do  not  promote  the  diffolution  of 
the  amber,  but  likewife  injure  the 
medical  virtue  of  the  preparation. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  fubflances  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  give  any 
confiderable  afTiftance  to  fpirit  c^ 
wine  in  difTolving  this  concrete, 
except  the  vitriolic  acid;  which, 
when  intimately  combined  with  it 
into  a  dulcified  fpirit,  forms  a 
menftruum  faid  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  for  amber  than  the  fim- 
le  vinous  fpirit.  The  college  of 
dinburgh  have  accordingly,  in 
the  late  reformation  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia, made  choice  of  this 
menftruum,  and  direfted  the  tinc- 
ture as  follows. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces  ; 
Dulcified   fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint.  Digeft 
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Digeft  them  in  a  fand-bath,  with 
a  gentle  heat,  for  four  days; 
and  then  filter  the  tindare. 

TINCTURA  SUDORIFICA, 

Sudorific  tin^iun. 
Edinb- 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams  5 

Cochineal, 

Englilh  faffron,  each  two  drams ; 

Opium,  oncfcruple; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  one  pint, 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  gentle 

heat  for  three  days,  and  then 

pafs    the    tincture     through    a 

ilrainer. 

This  compofition  is  an  efficaci- 
ous fudorific ;  the  ingredients  be- 
ing of  the  moft  powerful  kind, 
and  the  menftruum  not  only  ex- 
trading  thofe  parts  of  them  in 
which  their  virtues  confift,  but 
co-operating  ftrongly  in  the  fame 
intention.  Ruffia  callor,  a  fuper- 
numerary  ingredient  in  former  edi- 
tions, is  now  omitted  :  and  co- 
chineal, which  from  the  quantity 
of  it  formerly  employed  feemed 
to  have  been  defigned  with  a  me- 
dicinal view,  is  now  reduced  to 
one  half,  and  nothing  more  is  ex- 
pefted  from  it  than  to  furnifh  an 
agreeable  colour  to  the  tinfture. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  tinfture,  by 
meafure,  contains  five-eighths  of 
^  grain  of  opium. 

TiNCTURA   SULPHURIS. 

Ti figure  of  /ulphur. 
Take  of 

Redified    fpirit   of  wine,   one 

pint. 
Hepar  fulphuris  (that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  fulphur  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 
Grind  the  hepar  into  powder  whilft 
hot  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  the 
fpirit,  and  diged  in  a  moderate 
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heat  fortwenty-four  hours ;  then 
pour,  off  the  tindture  from  the 
feces. 

The  digeftion  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  performed  in  a  glafs  re- 
ceiver :  put  the  fpirit  firft  into  the 
velTel,  and  pour  the  hot  powder 
upon  it:  then  (hake  them  toge- 
ther ;  and,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  fpirit  dur- 
ing the  digeilion,  infert  a  glafi 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the,  re- 
ceiver. 

This  tinfture  is  of  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a  hot  aromatic  talle,  and  a 
particular,  not  ungrateful  fmelU 
Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  a  warm  at- 
tenuating, aperient,  and  anti-acid 
medicine.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed it  as  a  lafl  refource  in  phthifet 
and  ulcerations  of  the  lungs  ;  but 
in  thefe  cafes  it  promifes  little  fer- 
vice,  and  has  been  fometimes 
found  prejudicial.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  to  fixty  drops :  it  is  mofl 
commodioufly  taken  in  Canary  o^ 
other  rich  wines. 

TINCTURA   ANTIMONII. 
Tin£iure  of  antimony, 
Lotid, 
Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  one  pound ; 
Antimony,  half  a  pound; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  twa 
pints. 
Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt 
them  together,  with  a  flrong  fire, 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out 
the  matter,  pulverize  it,  add 
the  fpirit,  and  digeft  them  for 
three  or  four  days  :  after  which, 
flrain  off  the  tindlure  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Antimony,    in    powder,,    four 

ounces ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces ; 
Redified  fpirit  ofwine,  two  pints. 

MiK 
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three  days,  and  filter  the  tindlure 
for  ufe. 

This  tinflure  is  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  forego^ 
ing,  and  in  the  fame  dofe.  It  is 
very  fragrant  in  fmeil,  and  agreea- 
bje  to  the  tafte. 

TiNCTURA     SALTS    TARTARI, 

Tincture  of  /alt  of  tartar. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces. 

Melt  it  in  a  crucible  till  it  acquires 
a  greenifli  colour ;  pulverize  it 
whilfl  hot,  and  immediately  pour 
upon  it,  in  a  ftrong  Jong-necked 
matrafs,  as  much  redified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  will  ftand  three  or  four 
inches  above  it :  digeft,  for  feve- 
ral  days,  in  a  pretty  ftrong  fand- 
heat,  that  a  tindure  may  be 
obtained. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
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Mix  the  antimony  with  the  fait  of 
tartar,  and  injcft  them  ty  little 
and  little  into  a  crucible  placed 
in  a  ftrong  fire.  The  mixture 
melts  thin,  and  is  to  be  conti-* 
nued  in  this  ftate  for  half  an 
hour  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a  hot  and  dry 
iron  mortar.  Powder  the  mafs 
while  hot,  put  it  into  a  heated 
jnatrafs,  and  pour  thereon  the 
fpirit.  Digeft  them  together, 
for  three  days,  in  a  gentle  heat 
of  fand  ;  and  then  decant  the 
tincture. 

In  thefe  proceftes,  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony  into  a  hepar  ;  which 
communicates  to  the  fpirit  a  tindlure 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing.  This  an- 
timonial  tindlure  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  likewife  fome  of  the  regu- 
line  parts  of  the  minteral,  and  is  faid 

to  have  fometimes  provoked  a  puke  the  preceding  edition  of  our  phar- 
whcn  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  macopceia.  It  has  been  ufually 
even  in  a  fmall  dofe.  It  ftands  re-  cxpefted  to  be  of  a  red  hue  ;  but 
commended,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  (as  the  committee  obferve)  if  nei- 
to  fixty  drops  or  more,  as  a  deob-  ther  the  fait  nor  the  fpirit  have  any 
ilruent,  promoter  of  urine,  and  pu-  oily  tinfture,  the  fpirit,  though  it 
rifter  of  the  blood.  acquires  from  the  alkali  a  hot  pun- 

gent tafte,  will  fcarce  receive  any 
degree  of  colour,  unlefs  by  fome 
fpark  of  coal,  which  may  acciden- 
tally fall  into  the  crucible,  while 
the  fait  is  calcining.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  this  lindlure  has  been  ufually 
prepared  in  a  counterfeit  manner, 
by  adding  fome  portion  of  antimo- 
ny to  the  fait,  whereby  it  refem- 
bled  too  much  the  tindlure  of  anti- 
mony, for  both  to  be  retained  at 
the  late  revifal. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 
TinSlure  of  balfam  of  ToIu» 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a 
halfi 

Keaificd 


TfNCTURA       ANTIMONII       DIA- 
PHORETICI. 

TtnSiure  of  diaphoretic  antimony. 

Take  of 
Diaphoretic    antimony,    fixteen 

ounces ; 
Nitre,  four  pounds ; 
Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 

Let  the  antimony  and  nitre  be  finely 
powdered,  mixed,  injeded  by  a 
fpoonful  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  kept  in  a  ftrong 
melting  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a 
warm  iron  mortar,  powder  it 
whilft  hot,  and  immediately  add 
the    vinous    fpirit,     Digeft    for 
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Redlified  fpirlt  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digelt  in  a   fand-heat,    until   the 
balfam  is  diffolved ;    and   then 
.  llrain  the  tindure. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of 
Tolu  poflefres  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  in- 
ternally, in  the  feveral  intentions  for 
which  this  valuable  balfam  is  pro- 
per, to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle. Mixed  with  the  plain  fyrup 
of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  bal- 
famic  fyrup. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANA 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tinSlure  of  valerian. 
Land, 
\  Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  due  digeftion,  ftrain  off  the 
tindlure. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  other- 
wife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extra6l  its  virtues.  The  tindure 
proves  of  a  deep  colour,  and  con- 
fiderably  ftrong  of  the  valerian  ; 
though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptic diforders,  as  the  root  in  fub- 
itance  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the 
tindture  is,  from  half  a  fpooiiful  to 
a  fpoonful  or  more  two  or  three 
limes  a  day. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE 

VOLATILIS. 
Volatile  Un£lure  of  valerian* 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
pints. 
Digeft  without  heati  in  a  veiTel 
clofely  ftopt,  and  afterwards 
llrain  oiF  the  tirdure. 
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The  volatile  fpirit  is  here  an 
excellent  menftruum,  and  at  ^he 
fame  time  confideiably  promotes 
the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  affiftance  of 
this  kind.  The  dofe  may  be  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRL 

Tin^ure  of  veratrum^  or  white 

hellebore. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

White     hellebore    root,     eight 
ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeil   them   together,    and   filter 
the  tindure  through  paper. 

This  tin6lure  is  fometimcs  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apopledic  and  ma- 
niacal diforders.  It  may  likewife 
be  (0  managed,  as  to  prove  a  pow- 
erful alterative  and  deobrtruent,  in 
cafes  where  milder  remedies  have 
little  eifed:.  But  a  -great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  ;  the 
dofe,  at  firll,  cTught  to  be  only  a 
h\w  drops  ;  if  conliderable,  it 
proves  violently  emetic  or  ca- 
thartic 

BALSAMUM  GUAIACINUM. 
Balfam  of  guaiacum, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum^  one  pound  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  thiee  drams ; 
Redified  fpirit  of  v/ine,  two  pints 
and  a  half. 
Digeft    till    the   gum   \'3   difTolved, 
and  then  ftrain  off  the  balfam* 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM, 
Elixir  of  guaiacum* 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 

ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Peruj  two  drams ; 
Y  Efkntlal 
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EfTentlal    oil    of   fafTafras,    one 

dram  ;  ^ 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  pint. 
DJgell  the  gum  guaiacum  and  balfam 
in  the  volatile  fpirit  for  fix  days, 
in  a  clofe-ftopt  phial,  which  is 
now  and  then  to  be  fliaken  : 
afterwards  ftrain  the  tinfture, 
and  add  to  it  the  eflential  oil. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  ca- 
pable of  anfwering  many  ufeful 
purpofes.  They  warm  and  ftrength- 
en  the  habit,  and  promote  infen- 
fible  perfpiration.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  or  oftencr,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, cutaneous  defedations,  &c. 
particularly  where  the  patient  is  of 
a  cold  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed. 
In  hot  bilious  conllitutions,  and 
tenfity  or  rigidity  of  the  vefTels, 
like  other  ftimulating  medicines, 
they  are  evidendy  improper. 

Balsamum    commendatoris. 
Baume  de  commandeur. 
Take  of 

Dry  Peruvian  balfam,  one  ounce; 

Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces; 

Benjamin,  three  ounces ; 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Myrrh, 

Olibanuni, 

Angelica  roots, 

St.   John's    wort   flowers,    each 

half  ah  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Let  them  fland  together  in  the  fun 
during  the  dog  days,  in  a  glafs 
veiTel,  clcfely  ilopt ;  and  after- 
wards ftrain  out  the  balfam  thro' 
a  linen  cloth* 

This  balfam  has  been  inferted, 
with  little  variaticn,  in  feme  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  and  likewife 


kept  a  fecret  in  private  hands,  u 
der   the  titles  of  Balfamum  Per^ 
cum,  Balfam  of  Berne,   Wade's  bal- 
famy    Friars    balfam^    Jefuits   drops^ 
&c.     The    form    above    is    taken 
from  the  original  receipt  publilhed 
by  Pomet  (Hijioire  des  drogues,  edit. 
2.  torn.  ii.  p.  56.)  It  ftands  greatly 
recommended,  externally,  for  cleanf- 
ing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers, 
for  difcuiTmg  cold  tumors,  allaying  , 
gouty,    rheumatic,    and  other  old  I 
pains  and  aches ;   and  likewife  in- 
ternally, for  warming  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  flomach  and  inteftines, 
expelling  flatulencies,  and  relieving  . 
colicky  complaints.     Outwardly,  it  > 
is  applied  cold  on  the  part  with  a 
feather  ;  inwardly,  a  few  drops  are 
taken  at  a   time,  in  wine  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle. 

BALSAMUM 

TRAUMATICUM. 

Traumatlc-i  or  vulnerary  balfam* 

Land* 
Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces ; 
Storax,  ftrained,  two  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  j 
Reftified    fpirit    of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Digelt,  that  the  gums  may  as  much 
as    pofiible    be   diflblved  ;    and 
then   ftrain   off   the   balfam   for 
ufe. 

This  is  an  elegant  reformation  of 
the  preceding  compofltion,  confi- 
derably  more  Ample,  yet  not  inferior 
in  efficacy.  The  balfam  of  Tolu 
fupplies,  with  advantage,  the  dry 
Peruvian  balfam,  a  drug  very  rare 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country : 
the  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  angelica 
roots  here  omitted,  were  certainly 
fuperfluous  in  a  medicine  contain- 
ing fo  much  more  powerful  mate- 
rials ;  and  the  St.  John's  wort  flow- 
ers are  as  defervedly  thrown  out, 

a& 
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as  having  little  elfe  to  recommend  days  longer,  fufFer  the  feces  to 
them  than  prejudice  or  Tuperlli-  fubfide,  and  pour  ofF  the  clear 
tion.  elixir. 


Edinb. 
Take  of 
Benzoine,      powdered,       three 

ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces  ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,   half 

an  ounce ; 
Redified    fpirit    of  wine,    two 
pints. 
Digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days ;   and  then 
itrain  the  balfam. 

This  is  a  further  contraftion  of 
the  baume  de  commandeur,  with- 
out any  injury  to  it  as  a  medicine, 
at  leall  with  regard  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  the  title  Ihews  it  de- 
figned.  Socotorine  aloes  is  here 
judicioufly  exchanged  for  the  he- 
patic, which  appears  from  experi- 
ence to  be  the  mod  ferviceable  in 
external  applications. 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 
Elixir  of  aloes, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints; 
Scotorine  aloes, 
Saffron,  each  three  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together,    and   drain 
off  the  elixir. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Socotorine  alpes,  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Englilh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Redified    fpirit    of   wine,    two 
pints. 
Digeft   the    myrrh    with    the   fpi- 
rit, in  a  fand-bath,  for  the  fpace 
of  four  days :   then  add  the  aloes 
in     powder,    and    the    faffron ; 
continue  the  digeftion   for  two 


This  is  the  elixir  proprietatis  of 
Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparation.  The 
myrrh,  faffron,  and  aloes,  have  been 
ufually  directed  to  be  digefted  in 
the  fpirit  together ;  by  this  method, 
the  menftruum  foon  loads  itfelf 
with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarce  to  take 
up  any  of  the  myrrh ;  whilft  a 
tinfture,  extradled  firil  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  dilTolves  a  large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
line fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  diffoiution  of  the 
myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved 
to  be  ufelefs ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
now  omitted. 

This  medicine  is  greatly  recom* 
mended,  and  not  undefervedly,  as 
a  warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
flrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifcera,  clean fes  the  firit  paffages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  good  fervice  in  ca- 
chedlic  and  idleric  cafes,  uterine 
obftrudlions,  und  other  like  dilbr- 
ders ;  particularly  in  cold,  pale, 
phlegmatic  habits :  where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a  hot,  bilious  conflitu- 
tion  and  florid  complexion,  this 
warm  Simulating  medicine  is  lefs 
proper,  and  fometimes  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be,  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  which  it  is  in- 
tended  to  anfwer. 

ELIXIR    PROPRIETATIS    VI- 
TRIOLICUM. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  j 
Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one 

ounce  ; 
Englifh  faffron,  half  an  ounce  j 
Y  2  Dulciiied 
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Dulcified   fpirit  of   vitriol,    one    open    the  breaft,  and  give  greater 


pint  and  a  half. 
Digefl  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  days  ;  ^and  having 
then  fufFered  the  feces  to  fub'fide, 
pour  oiF  the  dear  elixir. 

Here  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi- 


liberty  of  breathing  :  the  opium 
procures  (as  it  does  by  itfelf )  a  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  fymptoms ; 
whilft  the  other  ingredients  tend 
to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent 
their  return.  It  is  given  to  chil- 
dren, againft  the  chin-cough,  &c. 


triol  is  very  judicioufly  fubftituted  f^oni  five  drops  to  twenty;  to  a- 
to  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in  <^ults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred, 
other    books  of   pharmacy   to   be    Half  an   ounce   by  mcafure   con- 


added  to  the  foregoing  preparation; 
for  that  (Irong  acid  precipitates 
from  the  liquor  great  part  of  what 
it  had  before  taken  up  from  the 
other  ingredients ;  whereas,  when 
the  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby 
dulcified  as  it  is  called,  it  does  not 
impede  its  diflblving  pcv/cr.  This 
elixir  pofTefles  the  general  virtues 
of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in  virtue 
of  the  menflruum,  preferred  to  it 
in  hot  ccnftitutions,  and  v/enk- 
nefTes  of  the  ftomach.  See  Elixir 
^'itrioli  in  the  following  page. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 
Paregoric  elixir, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine. 
Opium  Itrained,  each  one  dram  ; 
Camphor,  two  fcruples ; 
EfTential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 

dram  ; 
pN.e6lified   fpirit    of    wine,     two 
pints. 
Digclt  and  Ilrain. 

This  elixir  Is  taken  from  Le 
Mort  with  the  omiflion  of  three 
unnecefTary  ingredients,  honey,  li- 
quorice, and  alkaline  fait.  It  was 
originally  prefcribed  under  the  title 
of  Elixir  asthmaticum,  which 
it  docs  not  ill  dcferve.  It  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  tickling,  which 
provokes  frequent  coughing  ;  and 
at  ii*w  fame   tijiie,   is  fuppofed  to 


tains  about  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELIXIR  PECTORALE. 
PeSforal  elixir, 
-Edinh, 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  ounce  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 
Englifli    fafFron,    each  half   an 

ounce ; 
Redlified   fpirit    of   wine,    two 
pints. 
Digelt  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  three 
days,    and    then    ftrain  off   the 
elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  as  an  ex- 
pedorant  and  detergent,  in  coughs 
and  ulcerations  of  the  breaft.  The 
balfam  of  Peru  is  a  new  ingredi- 
ent, introduced  in  the  prefent  edi- 
tion ;  and  the  flov/ers  of  benzoine 
are  fubftituted  to  benzoine  in  fub- 
llance. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOL!  ACIDUM. 

Acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 

Lond, 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tin£lure,  one  pint ; 
Strong  fpirit   (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, four  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  afier  the 
feces  have  fubfided,  filter  the 
elixir  through  paper. 

This 


Chap.  3.' 

This  preparation  was  originally 
taken  from  Mynficht,  and  has  been 
ufually  diftinguifhed  by  his  name. 
It  is  here  prepared  in  a  feme  what 
different  manner  from  that  direded 
by  the  author,  and  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fpirit  of  wine  being  there  firft  mix- 
ed together,  and  then  digeiled 
upon  aromatics. 

Mynficht's  elixir  of  vitriol  is  di- 
redled  in  our  preceding  pharmaco- 
pceia  as  follows  : 
Take  of 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves,  each  three  drams ; 

Calamus  aiomaticus,  one  ounce  ; 

Galangal,  an  ounce  and  a  half^ 

Sage, 

Mint,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams ; 

Aloes  wood. 

Citron  peel,  each  one  dram. 
Reduce    thefe    ingredients    into   a 

powder,  to  which  add,  of 

Sugar- candy,  three  ounces; 

Spirit   of   wine,    a  pint  and  a 

half; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint. 
Digell   them   together  for  twenty 

days,  and  then  filter  the  tindure 

for  ufe. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  the  elixir  'vi- 
trioli   is  thus  prepared. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

Ginger,  one  ounce  ; 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dried,   half 
an  ounce ; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces ; 

Redified   fpirit    of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  little  and 

little  into  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 

digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 

bath,  with   a  very  gentle   heat, 

for  three   days  :    then  add   the 
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other  ingrredients ;  continue  the 
dige|l:ion,  in  the  fame  gentle 
heat,  for  three  days  longer  ;  and 
afterwards  filter  the  tindure   in 


a  glafs  funnel. 


The  intention  in  thefe  procefTes 
is,  to  obtain  a  tinfture  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  com- 
bined with  a  confiderable  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
tindure  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous 
fpirits,  and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, as  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
prefcriptions,  th^  acid  precipitates 
great  part  of  wliat  the  fpirit  had 
before  taken  up  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  immediately  before  the 
extradlion,  as  in  the  fecond  pro- 
cefs,  it  prevents  the  difTolution  of 
all  that  it  would  have  precipitated 
by  the  former  way  of  treatment  : 
by  previously  uniting  the  acid  and 
the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digef- 
tion,  as  in  the  lall  procefs,  the  in- 
convenience is  fomewhat  lefTened. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  valu- 
able medicines  in  weaknefs  and  re- 
laxations of  the  flomach,  and  de- 
cays of  conllitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregula- 
rities, which  are  accompanied  with 
flow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which 
follow  the  fupprclfion  of  intermit- 
tents.  They  have  frequently  taken 
place  after  bitters  and  aromatics, 
by  themfelves,  had  availed  no- 
thing :  and,  indeed,  great  part  of 
their  virtue  depends  on  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  which,  barely  diluted  with 
water,  has,  in  thefe  cafes,  where 
the  ftomach  could  bear  the  acidity, 
produced  happy  effects. 

Fuller  relates  (ia  his  Medicina 
gymnaftica)  that  he  was  recovered, 
by  Mynficht's  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitution,  and 
continual  reachings  to  vomit.  They 
may  all  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  drops  or  more,  according 

Y  3  to. 
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to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  at  fuch  timea  as  the 
ftomach  is  mod  empty. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOL!  DULCE. 

Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol* 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tinftare,  one  pint ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  llomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir  ;  to  the 
tafte,  it  is  gratefully  aromatic,  with- 
out any  perceptible  acidity.  The 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  di- 
refted,  occafions  litde  or  no  pre- 
cipitation upon  adding  it  to  the 
tincture. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia  pre- 
ceding the  prefent,  emf>loyed  dul- 
cified fpirit  of  vitriol  as  the  men- 
ilruum.  The  compofition  was  as 
follows : 
Take  of 

Dulcified   fpirit   of  vitriol,    two 

pounds  ; 
EfTential   oil   of   mint,   half  an 
ounce ; 

of  lemon  peel, 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  drams. 
Gradually  drop  the   oils   into   the 
fpirit,  and  mix   the  whole  well 
tojrether.         • 

This  elixir,  if  the  efiential  oils 
arc  good,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit 
made  as  it  ought  to  be,  (if  it  h 
pot,  it  will  not  difToIve  the  oils) 
proves  a  very  elegant  and  grateful 
llomachic,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing 
fweet  elixir:  a  tea-fpoonful  of  ei- 
ther may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly in  great  efleem  under  the  tide 


of    VlGANI*S     VOLATILE     ELIXIR 

OF   vitriol;  the  compofition  of 
which  was  firft  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Pharmacopccia  re- 
formata.     It  is   prepared  by  digeft- 
ing  fome  volatile  fpirit  of  vitriol  up- 
on a  fmall  quantity  of  mint  leaves 
curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor  has& 
acquired  a  fine  green  colour.    If  I 
the  fpirit,    as   it   frequently  does, 
partakes  too  much  of  the  acid,  this  i 
colour  will  not  fucceed  :    in  fuch  ' 
cafe  it  fhould  be  reflified  from  a 
little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  hereafter  -\ 
direfted  in  chap.  viii.  fe£l.  5.    The  • 
mint  is  moil  commodioufly  fufpend- 
ed   in   the  fpirit   in    a   fine   linen 
cloth :    this  prevents  the  neceffity 
of    filtration,     during    which   the 
more  volatile  parts  would  exhale. 

ELIXIR  MYRRHS 
COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  elixir  of  myrrh, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Extradl  of  favin,  one  ounce ; 

Tinfture  of  caftor,  one  pint; 

Tinfture  of  myrrh,  half  a  pint. 
Digell   them    together,    and   then 

Itrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  defcribed  in  fome  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  UTERINUM.  It  is  a  medi- 
cine of  great  importance  in  uterine 
obilrudions,  and  in  hypochondrical 
cafes ;  though,  pofTibly,  means 
might  be  contrived  of  fuperadding 
more  efFeftually  the  virtues  of  favin 
to  a  tindure  of  myrrh  and  cailor. 
It  may  be  given  from  five  drops 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in 
pennyroyal  water,  or  any  other 
fuitable  vehicle. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams ; 

Socoto- 
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Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix    der  it   turbid 

drams ;    , 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  drain 
the  elixir. 


SPIRITUS  VINOSUS 

CAMPHORATUS. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine, 

Lond.  and  Edinb, 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ;        \ 
Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diffolved. 

This  folution  of  camphor  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  external  ufes, 
againfl  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbneffes,  inflammations,  for  dif- 
culTing  tumours,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  retraining  their  pro- 
grefs.      It   is   too   pungent   to   be 
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bnt  in  a  proper 
quantity,  it  exhibits  the  fame  ap- 
pearance as  the  more  common  cam- 
phorated fpirit  :  it  did  not  appear, 
that  fpirit  diltilled  from  camphor, 
with  or  without  the  alkaline  fait, 
differed  at  ail  in  this  refpe(5l. 

The  moil  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of 
mucilages ;  triturated  with  thefe,  it 
readily  mingles  with  water  into  the 
form  of  an  emulflon,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  pungency  is  confider- 
ably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  com- 
modioufly  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  draught,  expreffed  oils  to- 
tally difTolving  it. 


TlNCTURA  BENZOINI. 

Tinciure  cf  bemzoine. 
Take  of 

Benzoine,  four  ounces ; 
Recbfied  fpirit  of  wine,  oni 


pmt. 


decant  off  the  tinfture. 


ibited  internally,  even  when  di-  n;  « ^  .u        »^     .1       •       c    a  u     ,. 

,      J  J         ,  '  ,.1     •       r  1  i-'iffeii;  them  top-eLher  ni  a  land-heat 

luted,  nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed         ?^    .u  r        j  a  .^ 

tt       c  1  1    ■  ^         tor  three  or  four  davs,  and  tlieni 

well ;     for   on   the    admixture    of 

aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor  gra- 
dually feparates  and  runs  together 
into  little  maffes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a  camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience.  It 
is  prepared  by  grinding  the  cam- 
phor with  fomewhat  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
proof  fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diftillation.  This  fpi- 
rit was  propofed  to  the  college  to 
be  received  into  the  pharmacopceia, 
at  the  late  revifal,  under  the  title 

of  SpiRITUS   CAMPHORiE  TARTA- 

RiZATUs.  But  upon  trial,  it  did 
not  anfwer  expeftation  :    feme  of 


This  tindlure  Hands  recommend- 
ed in  afthmas,  and  other  liforders 
of  the  lungs,  in  doits  of  from  twenty 
to  fixty  or  feecnty  drops.  Ic  has, 
however,  been  principally  made 
ufe  of  externally,  as  a  cofmetic, 
for  clearing  and  imoothing  rhe 
fkin  :  for  thefe  purpotes  it  is  mix- 
ed with  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, when  it  forms  a  white  liquor 
called  Lac  virginis.  U  this  be 
fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  the 
benzoine  precipitates,  in  form  of 
a  white  magiflery,  (of  a  very  plta- 
fant  fmell,  and  not  difagre'.*able 
ta[ie)   which  in  the   Brande.j  bur jrh 


the  camphor,,  as  the  committee  oh-  pharmacopceia  is  preferred  to  t^e 
ferve,  rifes  with  the  fpirit  in  diltil-  flowers  of  benzoine,  as  being  free 
Nation,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity  ;  from  the  empyreumatic  flavour 
whence,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  which  thefe  are  generally  attended 
of  water,  it  does  not  fenfibly  ren-    with  :   it  is,  however,  of  a  diifer- 

Y  4.  ent 
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enr  nature  from  the  flowers,  being 
no  other  than  the  benzoine  in  its 
whole  fubftance  ;  whereas  the  flow- 
ers are  a  diflind:  part  of  it,  not  re- 
fmous,  like  the  reft  of  the  mafs,  but 
rather,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter, 
of  the  faline  kind.  The  precipitar 
tion  is  directed  to  be  ;nad$  with 
rofe  water. 

GUTTJE    VIT^, 

Drops  of  Ufe, 

Take  of 

Opium,  four  ounces  ; 
Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Virginian  fna'^eroot, 
Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs, 

Zedoary,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 
Tin^ure  of  diaphoretic  antimo- 

riy,  one  pint ; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Digeft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
a  fcalding  heat,  till  as  much  as 
poffible  of  it  is  diffolved,  and 
pafs  the  folution  through  a 
Itrainer.  Digeft  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  antimonial  tinfture 
for  three  or  four  days.  Mix 
both  liquors  together,  let  them 
ftand  in"  digeftion  for  two  days 
longer,  and  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  oif  the  clear  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  has  been  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon opiates  and  lefs  apt  to  leave  a 
iiaufea  on  the  ftcmach  :  the  dofe  is 
from  ten  drops  to  forty  or  fifty. 

TiNCTURA  feu  Essentia  ambrje. 

tincture  or  e [fence  of  ambergris » 
'  Farif 
Take  of 

Ambergris,  one  dram ; 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine. 

Spirit  of  rofes,    that  is,   highly 


reflified  fpirit  of  wine  drawn 
off  from  dried  damalk  rofes, 
each  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Digeft  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

The  ambergris,  if  pure,  is  here 
totally  diffolved  into  a  reddifh  li- 
quor, provided  the  heat  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or 
fimmer  :  with  a  weaker  heat,  or  if  f 
the  fpirit  is  not  highly  redlified, 
the  folution  does  not  fucceed.  This 
tinflure  is  a  high  cordial :  eight  or 
ten  drops  may  be  taken  on  fugar. 

TiNCTURA  feu  Essentia  REGiA. 

The  royal  tinSiurey  or  effence, 

Parif 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  two  fcruples ; 
Mufk,  one  fcruple; 
Civet,  ten  grains ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops ; 
Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  half  a  dram ; 
Redlified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Spirit  of  rofes, 

Spirit  of   oiange  flowers,   each 
one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the 
ambergris,  mufk,  civet,  and  effen- 
tial  oils,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed  ;  then  add  the  fpirits,  and 
^igeft  in  a  warm  place  for  fome 
days,  frequently  ftiaking  the  vef» 
fel ;  afterwards  let  the  liquor  fet- 
tle, and  pour  off  the  clear  from 
the  dregs. 

This  tin6lure  is  a  very  high  per- 
fume i  and  by  thofe  who  can  bear 
fubftances  of  that  clafs,  may  be 
taken  like  the  preceding,  as  a  corr 
dial.  A  few  drops  give  a  fine  fla- 
vour to  a  large  quantity  of  other 
liquors.  The  ambergris  diffolves 
here  with  lefs  heat  than  in  the  fore- 
going preparation  ;  the  effential 
oils  promoting  its  folution. 


TlNCTWllA 
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T.1NCTURA     ODONTALGICA    MyN- 
j  SICHTI. 

\Ji^n/uh^s  tinSlure  for  the  toothache 
\  Argentoratenf. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  two  ounces ; 

SafTalras, 

Sarfaparilla,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Pellitory  of^  Spain, 

Alum, 

Sal  prunellae,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Stavefacre  feeds. 

Henbane  feeds,  each  two  drams ; 

Opium, 

Cloves,   each  one  dram  and  z, 
half; 

Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

Saffron,  each  one  dram  ; 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Vinegar,   each  one  pint  and   a 
half. 
Reduce    the  dry    ingredients    into 

powder,    and  extraft  a  tindure 

from  them  with  the  fpirit  and  vi- 
negar mixed. 

*'  A  LITTLE  of  this  tindlure  is  to 
**  be  tal^en  warm  into  the  mouth, 
"  and  repeated  if  there  (hould  be 
"  occafion.  It  effectually  relieves 
"  the  moll  violent  toothachs ;  pre- 
•*  venting  the  afflux  of  humours, 
"  and  furprizingly  extradling  thofe 
"  already  fettled  upon  the  parts  : 
•'  the  pain  feems  often  on  the 
**  firft  application  of  it  to  increafe, 
:kt  but  foon  after  abates  and  goes 
**  off."  The  above  compofition, 
and  this  account  of  its  virtues,  is 
from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  col- 
lege of  Strafburg. 

Essentia   alexipharmaca 
Stahlii. 
SlahVs  alexipharmac   ejfence» 
Argentoratenf, 
Take  of  the  roots  of 
Mafterwort, 
Carline  thiille, 
Angelica, 


Pimpinella  alba,    each   half  an 

ounce  ; 
Swallbw-wort, 
Elecampane, 
White  dittany, 
Contrayerva, 

Wild  valerian,  each  one  ounce. 
Extraft  an  effence  or  tinfture  from 
thefe  ingredients,    with   a  fuifi- 
cient  quantity  of  highly  rcdified 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  tinfture,  kept  a  fecret  by 
its  celebrated  author,  and  firft  pub- 
liftied  by  Juncker,  is  greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  many  of  the  German  phy- 
ficians  as  a  diaphoretic  and  alexi- 
pharmac, for  attenuating  vifcid  hu- 
mours, and  gently  promoting  urine; 
both  in  low  fevers,  particularly 
in  exanthematous  ones,  where  the 
eruptions  have  been  repelled,  and 
in  chronical  diforders:  the  dofe  is 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  or  more. 
It  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  effi- 
cacy, though  fome  of  its  ingre- 
dients might  be  retrenched  with- 
out injury  to  its  virtue. 

Essentia   lignorum, 
Effence  of  the  njooods, 
Argentoratenf, 
Take  of 

Saffafras,  two  ounces  ; 
Guaiacum,  three  ounces ; 
China  root, 
Sarfaparilla, 
Red  faunders, 

Yellow  faunders,  each  one  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  as  much  as  will 
cover   the   above    ingredients 
to  the  height  of  four  inches. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  then  fil- 
ter the  eHence. 

This  effence,  or  tindure,  is 
given  in  venereal  and  catairhous 
diforders,  and  impurities  of  the 
humours  in  general,  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  dram  or  more.  By  gentiy 
drawing  off  half  of  the  fpirit,  the 

remainder 
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remainder  becomes  proportionably 
ftronger,  and  is  then  called  ejfentia 
lionorum  ccncentrata, 

Balsamum    vit^. 
Bal/am  of  life. 
Brandenburg, 
Take  of 

Ellential  oils  of  Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum,  each 
half  a  dram ; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon  peel, 
Bergamotte,each 
two  fcruples ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Highly  redlified  fpirit  of  laven- 
der, fifteen  ounces. 


Firll  difFolve  the  balfam  in  the  fpi- 
rit, then  add  the  oils,  and  digeit 
till  the  whole  is  difTolved. 


This  fragrant  balfam  is  an 
defcribed 


im- 
provement on  one  defcribed  by 
Hoffman,  in  his  notes  on  Poterius, 
and  is  probaby  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  balfam  fo  much 
celebrated  afterwards  in  that  au- 
thor's praftice,  internally  in  lan- 
guors, faintings,  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  colics,  &c.  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  and 
externally,  applied  to  the  noflrils, 
temples,  &c.  in  vertiginous,  le- 
thargic, and  other  like  complaints. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  from  Hoff- 
man's own  writings,  that  his  bal- 
fam was  compofed  of  fragrant  oils 
diffolved  in  redified  fpirit  "of  wine. 


SECT.     VII. 

Oils  by  infufion  and  decoSlion. 


EXPRESSED  oils  extraft  the  re- 
finous  and  oily  parts  of  vege- 
tables, but  do  not  a6l  upon,  or  fi- 
nite with  the  gummy  and  mucila- 
ginous :  hence  the  oleu?n  e  mucila- 
ginibus  of  the  (hops  contains  no- 
thing of  the  mucilage  which  its  in- 
gredients abound  with.  Thefe  oils 
may  be  tinged,  by  v'egetable  mat- 
ters, of  almoft  all  colours ;  the 
leaves  of  moll  plants  communicate 
a  green  ;  yellow  flowers,  a  dilute 
gold  colour  ;  fome  red  flowers,  a 
light  red  ;  alkanet  root,  a  beauti- 
ful and  deep  red. 

In  making  the  ofHcinal  oils  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  good  deal 
of  care  is  neccfUiry,  to  give  them 
the  fine  green  colour  expelled  in 
them.  If  the  boiling  of  the  herb 
in  the  oil  is  not  continued  till  all 
the  aqueous  moiilure  has  exhaled 
(the  mark  of  which  is,  the  herb's 
being   crifp)   the  oil  will  have  a 


dingj'  yellowifh  hue  ;  if  continued 
longer,  it  turns  black,  and  con- 
trails an  empyreumatic  fmell.  The 
moft  convenient  method  of  ma- 
naging the  procefs  feems  to  be,  to 
Itrain  off  the  oil  when  fufRciently 
impregnated  with  the  virtue  of  the 
plant,  and  afterwards  to  let  it  ftand 
in  a  clean  veflel,  over  a  ge^ule  fire, 
until,  by  frequent  trials  on  a  white 
tile,  it  appears  to  have  gained  the 
deep  green  colour  required. 

OLEUM  CHAM^MELL 
Oil  of  chamomile, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Chamomile,    with    the    f^owers^ 
frelii    gathered    and    bruifed, 
one  pound  ; 
Oil  olive,  three  pints. 
Boil   them  gently  till  the   herb   is 
almoll   crifp ;     then   flrain    and 
prefs  ont  the  oil. 

The 
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The  oils  of  other  herbs  are  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner. 

OLEUM   HYPERICL 
Oil  of  St.  "Johris  wort, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

The  flowers  of  St.  John's  wort, 
full    blown,    frefli    gathered, 
and  carefully  freed   from  the 
cups,  four  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Pour  the  oil  upon  the  flowers,  and 
let  them  fland  together,  till  the 
oil  is  fufHciently  coloured. 

OLEUM  e  MUCILAGINIBUS. 
Oil  of  mucilages* 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Marflimallow  root,  frelh,  half  a 

pound ; 
Linfeed, 

Fenugreek     feed,     each    three 
'  ounces ; 

Water,  two  pints ; 
Oil  olive,  four  pints. 
Bruife  the  root|  and  feeds,  and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour  :  then  add  the  oil, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  all 
the  water  is  wafted ;  afterwards 
let  the  oil  be  carefully  poured 
off  for  ufe. 

OLEUM  SAMBUCINUM. 
Oil  of  elder, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  one  pound. 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Boil    the   flowers    in   the  oil,    till 

they  are  almoft  crifp  ;   then  prefs 

out  the  oil,   and  fet  it  by  till  the 

feces  have  fubfided. 

OLEUM  VIRIDE, 
Green  oil, 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Bay  leaves, 


and  DeccoBlon. 
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Rue  leave?, 
Marjpram  leaves. 
Sea  wormwood  leaves. 
Chamomile   leaves,    each,   frefh 

gathered,  three  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Bruife  the  herbs,  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  ihcy  are  al- 
moft crifp ;  then  prefs  out  the 
oil,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  off^  from  the 
fediment. 

All  the  foregoing  oils  are  de- 
figned  for  external  applications 
only.  They  are  fuppofed,  brides 
the  general  emollient  quality  of  the 
oil  itfelf,  to  receive  parficular  vir- 
tues from  the  ingredients  :  that  of 
chamomile  flowers,  to  be  a  warm 
difcutient  and  refolvent;  that  of 
St.  John's  wort  flowers  to  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  nerves,  to  give 
great  relief  in  all  kinds  of  pains 
and  wearinefs,  to  refolve  tumors, 
and  heal  wounds  and  ulcers;  ad 
the  oil  of  mucilages  to  be  fofier 
and  more  emollient  than  common 
oil.  An  oil  prepared  m  the  tame 
manner  from  wormwood,  rubbed 
on  the  ftomach  anu  umbilical  re- 
gion, is  faid  to  excite  appetite, 
flrengthen  the  vifccra,  and  kill 
worms ;  and  one  from  rue,  to  be 
of  Angular  eflicacy  againft  worms 
and  colicky  pain^,  and  iwellin^s. 

It  is  prefumed,  however,  that  at 
prefent  there  are  few  who  expeft 
much  more  from  thefe  preparations 
than  from  common  oil  itfelf,  which 
has  the  advantag-e  of  beino  lefs 
offenfive.  The  mucilagi  ous  in- 
gredients, marflimallow  root  and 
linfeed,  in  the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus^ 
make  no  addition  to  the  virtue  of 
the  oil,  for  mucilages,  as  already 
obferved,  are  not  ioiuble  in  oils. 
Experience  has  not  uifcovered  any 
fuch  Angular  qualities  in  flowers  of 
St.  John's  wort,  that  four  ounces 
of  them  Ihould  communicate  any 

remark- 
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remarkable  virtue  to  a  quart  of  oil. 
Of  the  other  herbs,  the  more  va- 
luable parts  are  diifipated'  by  the 
boiling  heat :  and  although  the  re- 
maining matter,  if  it  was  taken 
internally  either  by  itfelf,  or  difiblv- 
ed  in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors, 
might  not  be  deftitute  of  aftivity, 
yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed, 
when  pombined  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oil,  to  have  any  material 
efFed  in  external  applications.  The 
number  of  thefe  oils  has,  there- 
fore, been  judicioufly  retrenched, 
at  the  late  reformation  :  the  five, 
above  retained,  are  not  one-tenth 
part  of  thofe  which  were  formerly 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  (hops. 
The  mod  certain  way  of  anfwering 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thefe  pre- 
paraMons,  appears  to  be,  by  mix- 
ing v/ith  the  exprefTed  oil  a  fuitable 
qu.intif,y  either  of, the  native  refms 
of  vegetables,  or  of  the  efTential 
oik  and  refinous  extrads  artificially 
prepared  from  them. 

OLEUM  CAM^HORATUM. 
Camphorated  oil. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Freftj  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  or 

linfeed,  two  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 
DifTolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

This  oil  is  defigned,  like  the 
foregoing  ones,  for  external  pur- 
pofes. It  has  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time,  in  the  infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
againii  burn?,  rheumatic  pains, 
&c,  and  is  thence  received  into  the 
pharmacopceia  of  the  Edinburgh 
i;olle;»5. 


Oleum  odoriferum. 
Odoriferous  oiL 
Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  im- 
bibed with  the  oil,  without  re- 
taining fo  much  as  to  drip  fpon- 
taneoufly.  Lay  a  bed  of  this 
cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin 
or  porcelane  vefiTel,  and  lightly 
'  fpread  upon  it  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  any  odoriferous  flowers 
frefli  gathered,  as  jafmine  flow- 
ers, violets,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
&c.  Above  thefe,  fpread  more 
of  the  cotton,  and  then  more 
flowers,  alternately,  till  the  vefliel 
is  full :  then  cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  ftand  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  gentle  warmth.  Great  part  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  will 
be  communicated  to  the  oil  in 
the  cotton,  which  is  to  be  firati- 
fied  in  the  fame  manner  with  two 
or  three  frefti  quantities  of  the 
flowers,  till  it  is  fufiiciently  im- 
pregnated therewith,  after  which 
the  oil  is  to  be  fqueezed  out 
from  the  cotton  in  a  prcfs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moft  cf- 
fedlual  method  of  transferring  into 
exprefled  oils  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ter of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  efl!ential  oil :  the 
perfumed  oils  and  eflences  of  thofe 
flowers,  brought  from  Italy,  are 
prepared  in  this  manner.  The  odo- 
rous parts  may  be  again  feparated 
from  the  oil,  and  transferred  into 
v/ater  or  fpirit,  by  diiUllation  with 
thofe  liquors. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R^   I\'. 


Omfer'vation  of  recent  'vegetables  and  their  infufons,  &c. 

h  f^i^^  ^^^  honey. 


SECT.     I. 

Confenes. 


CONSERVES  are  compofitions 
of  recent  vegetable  matters 
and  fugar,  beaten  together  intp  an 
uniform  mafs. 

This  management  was  introduced 
for  preferving  certain  limples,  un- 
dried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  alteration  as  poflible  in  their 
native  virtues  ;  and  to  fome  fub- 
jefls  it  is  very  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied. Vegetables,  vvhofe  virtues 
are  loft  or  deflroyed  in  drying,  may 
in  this  form  be  kept  uninjufed  for 
a  length  of  time  :  for,  by  carefully 
fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  contain- 
ing  veiTel,  the  alteration,  as  well 
as  diflipation,  of  their  active  prin- 
'■"'"  is  generally  prevented  ;  and 
^ir  preferves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
V  -  lid  otherwife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  ve- 
getables, whofe  virtues  are  impair- 
ed by  this  L'-eatment.  Mucilagi- 
E0U5  fubiia^nces,  by  long  lying  with 
fugaj,  become  lefs  glutinous ;  and 
-  -  -^cnts,  feniihiy  xoher  upon  the 
Many  of  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  a!mofi  entirely  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  qualities  on  being 
beaten  or  bniiied. 

In  general,   '  ;cn«,   th?-t  in 

this  form,  or.  ?  of  the  large 

admixture  of  fu^r,  only  fubltances 
c{  c-  '  -  '  ^  ^^  ■  -  be  taken 
to  :s.     And 


indeed,  confervcs  are  at  prefect 
confidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to 
medicines  of  greater  cfficac)' ;  or 
as  intermediums  for  joining  thera 
together.  They  are  very  convenient 
for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills, 
the-  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
mercuries  dulci;,  the  calces  of  iron, 
and  other  mineral  preparations  ; 
which  with  liquid  or  lefs  con^ft- 
ent  matters,  as  fyrupf,  will  not 
cohere. 

TTie  (hops  were  formerly  iccam- 
bered  with  many  conien-es  altoge- 
ther infignificant ;  the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an  a- 
srecable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  aoi^  is  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
I>cint  of  a  knife.  There  is  in  ge- 
neral no  great  danger  of  exceeding 
in  this  particular. 

General    method  of   preparing 
cenferves. 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  llalks, 
and  ficwers  from  their  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  in  a  marble 
mortar,  wk;i  a  uoodea  pefile, 
into  a  ficocth  mafs;  after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  coubie- 
re£r:ei  fcgar  is  added  by  de- 
grees. 
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grees,  and  the  beating  continued     fcurvygrafs,    well  mixed  together. 


till  they  are  uniformly  lyiixed. 

The  fugar  ihould  be  pulverized 
by  itfelf,  and  pafTed  through  a 
fieve,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
vegetable  mafs ;  otherwife  it  can- 
not eafily  be  reduced  to  fufficient 
£nenefs,   fo  as   to   be  duly  incor- 


form  a  compound,  in  which  the 
pungency  of  the  arum  is  hardly 
perceived,  and  which  I  have  given, 
with  good  efFe6l,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
To  further  Iheath  the  acrimony  of 
the  arum,  it  may   be  beaten  with 


porated.   Some  vegetables  are  fcarce     equal  its  weight  of  powdered  gum 


reducible  to  the  requifite  finenefs 
by  beating  in  a  mortar :  fuch  is 
orange  peel.  This  is  mofl  conve- 
niently rafped  or  grated  off  from 
the  fruit,  then  well  mixed  with  the 
fugar,  and  the  compound  fet  by  in 
a  clofe  vefTel  for  fome  weeks ;  af- 
ter which,  it  may  be  beaten  fmooth 
with  confiderably  lefs  labour  than  at 
firft.  This  peel,  and  red  rofe  buds, 
are  commonly  ground  in  a  wooden 
mill  made  for  that  purpofe. 


CONSERVA    foliorum    COCH- 

LEARIiE  hortenfis. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  garden 
fcurvygrafs, 
L,£. 
This  is  the  only  form  that  fcur- 
vygrafs in  fubflance  can  be  kept  in, 
without  the  total  lofs  of  its  virtues. 
The  conferve  retains   the  full  tafte 
and  virtue  of  the  herb  for  a  very 
confiderable  length  of  time  ;    as  a 
year  or  two  ;    provided  the  veffel 
be  made  perfedly  clofe>  and  fet  in 
a  cool  place.     It  may  be  given  in 
fcorbutic  habits,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,   or   oftener  ;    though  it   is 
more  frequently  ufed  as  an  affiftant 
to  other  medicines  of  fimilar  inten- 
tion,   than  depended  on  by  itfelf.     mint  would  be  lefs -proper. 
It  is  an  exclleni  addition  to  aram 
root  in   rheumatic    cafes  ;    and   in 
this  form,    even   the  frefh  root  of 
arum  may  be  taken  rreely,  without 
any  complaint  ot  rhe  exceffive  pun- 
gency  which  of  itfelf  it  imprefTes 
on  the  tongue.     An  ounce  of  fre(h 
arum  root,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and 

four  ounces  or  Icfs  of  conferve  of    moting  digeilion,    and  in  hylleric 

diforders : 


arable,  before  the  admixture  of  the 
conferve. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  LUJUL^. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  wood-- 

forrel. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  grate- 
ful conferve ;  in  tafte  it  is  lighdy 
acidulous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour,  r', 
which   fome   refemble   to   that  of' 
green  tea.    It  is  taken  occafionally, 
for  quenching  thirft;    and  cooling 
the  mouth  an3  fauces  in  hot  diftem-  i 
pers.    It  may  be  ufefully  joined  to 
the   foregoing  preparation,   whofe 
virtue  it  fomewhat  promotes,    at 
the  fame   time    that    it    improves  I 
the  tafte.  ' 

CONSERVA   foliorum   MEN- 

THiE  vulgaris. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpear^ 
mint, 
Lond. 
The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the 
talle  and  virtues  of  the  herb.     It 
is  given  in  wcaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  reachings  to  vomit ;    and  not 
unfrequently  does  fervice  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warm- 
er and  more  aftive  preparations  of 


CONSERVA  foliorum  RUT^E. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  rue, 
Lond, 

This  conferve  is  given  from 
a  dram  to  half  an  ouncj,  in  cru- 
dities of  the  primas  viat,   for  pro- 
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diforders :  it  gently  ftimulates  the 
iblids,  atteoaates  vuciu  j^icci,  and 
exciies  the  natural  fecredons.  Some 
have  had  a  grea:  opinion  of  it,  ta- 
ken in  a  morning,  as  a  pret'crvativc 
againil  the  effecli  of  contagious  air 
or  eib^ation. 


AB- 


CONSERVA  fummitatam 

SINTHII  maritimi. 

Conferve  cf  the  tcps  cf  fea  w:rm' 

woid. 

lend. 

The  confene  of  wormvrood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies  :  Mat- 
thiolus  relates,  that  feveral  perfons 
were  cored  by  it  of  that  diilemper, 
without  the  affiHance  of  any  oiher 
medicine.  Where  the  diibrdcr  in- 
deed proceeds  from  a  fimple  laxity 
cr  "  ;:y  of  the  folids  the  con- 
L2  .  ;  of  this  medicine  may  be 

of  fome  rer\-ic€  ;  as  it  appears  to 
be  a  not  inelegant  mild  corrobo- 
rant. It  is  direded  to  4)e  given  in 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  abooc 
three  hours  before  meal^. 

CONSERVA    florora     LAVEN- 

DULi£. 

Cir.firve  of  lavendrr  Jiowars, 

Lond. 
This  conferve  is  not  nearfo  fla- 
grant as  the  flowers  themfelves.    It 
is'  ne'.  '   "       '    ~ '-'      V    saree- 

c 

aWe  c      .  r.i  uied 

as  a  mild  cordial,  acd  in  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyflem. 

CONSERVA  fioruro  MALV^. 
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CONSERVA  florum  RGSARLM 

ri\brarum  immaturarum. 
Csnfervi  cfthe  buds  cf  redrsfcS, 
L.  E. 
This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferee.  A  dram  cr  tuo, 
difiblved  in  warm  milk,  are  fre- 
^neatly  given  as  a  bght  reitringent, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomacb,  and 
like  wife  in  coughs  and  phthifical 
complaints.  In  the  German  ephe- 
merides,  examples  are  related  of 
ver)'  dangerous  phthifes  cured  by 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine :  in  one  of  thefc  cafes,  twenty 
pounds  of  the  con&r\e  were  taken 
in  the  fpace  of  a  month  ;  and  in 
another,  upwards  of  thirty.  Ri- 
verius  mentions  feveral  oihcr  in- 
ibmces  of  liiis  kind. 


CONSERVA  floram  RORISMA- 
RINI. 

Conferve  of  nfemarj  flcwerSm 
L.E. 

Rosemary  flowers  in  great  mea- 
iiire  lofc  their  peculiar  fragrance  by 
beating,  and  hence  the  conferve  has 
very  little  of  their  flavour.  Some 
are  therefore  accuitomed  to  make 
this  preparaiion  from  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  (which  retain  their  vir- 
tues uader  the  peftle)  or  at  leaH  to 
add  a  portion  of  thefe  to  the  flow- 
ers. The  conrer\e  of  rofemary  is 
direfied  in  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a  light  cordiaL 

CONSERVA  fitvedicis   CORTI- 

.  21. 

Co^fitveofihefiviL'trsofmallrujs,     Ccrftrve   of  the   yeilcw   rtTid  of 


Und. 

This  is  looked  upon  as  an  e- 
moliient,  and  fometimes  made  cfe 
of  as  fuch  in  diforders  of  the  breoll 
acd  V'--"  ^  "ages.  It  is  the 
iroft  .  of  the  conferres : 

nor  do  ijie  ticvver;  ihenr.felves  sp- 
T^ar  to  have  i&Gch  v;nue. 


Seville  ercrge  p^ei, 

l.e: 

This  conferve  i?  a  very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  \irtocs  of 
the  peel  in  a  form  fuficiently  a- 
greeablc  both  with  regard  to  the 
doie  and  the  coavea'eriCy  of  taking. 
Il  is  a  p!esi"a-t  warm   flcmachic, 

and 
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and  in  this  intention  is  frequently 
made  ufe  of.  » 

CONSERVA     FRUCTUS    CY- 
NOSBATf. 
Conferve  of  hips, 
L,E, 
Hips   require  lefs  fugar  for  redu- 
cing them  into  a  conferve,  than 
the  fubftances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
cfleem  as  a  foft,  cooling  reftrin- 
gent ;  three  or  four  drams  or  more 
are  given  at  a  time,  in  bilious  fluxes. 


iharpnefs  of  urine,   and  hot  indi-  ftringent,    and   may   be    given  as 

fpofitions  of  the  ftoraach.    A  good  fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two   or  three 

deal  of  care  is  requifite  on  the  part  drams.     The  degree  of  its  aftrin- 

of  the  apothecary  in  making  this  gcncy  will  vary  according  to   the 

conferve :    the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry  maturity   of    the    floes,    and    the 

with  it  fome  of  the  prickly  fibres,  length  of  time  that  the   conferve 

which  the  infide  of   the  fruit  is  has  been  kept. 


lined  with  ;  if  thefe  are  retained  in 
the  conferve,  they  will  irritate  the" 
ftomach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting, 

CONSERVA  PRUNORUM 

SILVESTRIUM. 

Conferve  of  foes. 
Lond. 
Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water, 
and  fet  over   the   fire   till    they  i 
grow  foft,  with  care  that  they  ^ 
do   not  burft.     Then   take   the 
floes  out  of  the  water,  prefs  out 
their  pulp,  and  mix  with  it  thrice 
its  weighc  of  double-refined  fu- 
gar. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  a- 


SECT.    ir. 

Preferves* 


PRESERVES    are   made,   by 
fteeping,    or    boiling    recent 
fimples,  firil  in  water,  and  then 
in  fyrup,   or  folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubje£l  is  afterwards  either 
kept  moifl  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and   dried,    that  the   fugar 
may  candy  upon  it ;    this  laft  is 
the  moft  ufual  method. 
In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va- 
luable parts  of  the  fubjecSl  are  ex- 
tracted by  the  liquor,    and   confe- 
quently    loft    to    the    preparation  ; 
greater  regard  being  here  had   to 
palatablenefs  than  medicinal  efficacy. 
And   indeed   rroii   of  the  prepara- 
tions  of   this  kind   are   confidered 
rather  as  fweetmeats  than  as  medi- 
cines ;    as   the   buhnefs  of  the  con- 
fe^ioner  rather  than  of  the  apo- 


thecary. It  woald  be  needlefs 
therefore  to  mention  the  dofes  of 
the  feveral  articles,  or  give  parti- 
cular remarks  on  the  manner  of 
preparing  them. 

RADIX  ERYNGII  CONDITA* 

Candied  eryngo  roots, 
Lond. 
Boil  them   in  water,   till  the  rind 
will  eafily  peel  off:   when   peel- 
ed, flit  them  through  the  middle, 
take  out  the  pith,  and  wafh  them 
•    three  or  four  times  in  cold  wa- 
ter.    For   every  pound   of   the 
roots,    fo    prepared,    take     two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar, 
which  is  to  be  diflblv  d  in  a  pro- 
per  quantity  of  water,  and    fet 
over  the  fire  :   as  foon  as  the  li- 
quor 
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quor  begins  to  boil,  put  in  the 
roots,  and  continue  the  boiling 
till  they  are  foft. 

After  this   manner  are  candied 
ANGELICA  CAULES. 
Angelica  Jlalks, 

CORTEX  AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS. 

Candied  orange  peel, 
Lqnd, 
Steep   the   frefh   peels   of   Seville 
oranges  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  renewed,    until   they 
lofe  their  bitternefs.    Then,  hav- 
ing di/Tolved  in  water  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  double-refined  fugar, 
boil  the  peels  in  this  liquor  till 
they  become  foft  and  tranfparent. 
After  the  fame  manner  are  candied 
LIMONUM  CORTICES. 
Lemon  peels  [Z.] 

In  the  fame,  or  a  fimilar  man- 
ner, may  likewife  be  candied 
RADICES  ANGELLICiE. 
Angelica  roots    [^.] 

RADICES   HELENII. 

Elecampane  roots  \EJ\ 
All  forts  of    fruits,    flowers, 
feeds    may  alfo    be    prefer ved, 
either  by  keeping  them  in  fyrup, 
or  crufting  them  over  with   fu- 
gar ;  but  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions fcarce  belong  to  the  art  of 
pharmacy. 
Nutmegs  and  ginger  aroir  brought 
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to   us   ready  candied  from   the 
Eall-'Indies   [E.] 

MARS  SACCFTARATUS. 
Candied  JleeL 
Edinb. 
Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of 
iron  into  a  brafs  kettle,  fufpend- 
ed  over  a  very  gentle  fire.  Add 
to  them,  by  little  and  little, 
twice  their  weight  of  white  fu- 
gar, boiled  to  the  coniiitence  of 
candy,  with  which  pov/dered 
ftarch  has  been  previoufly  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to 
every  pound  ;  agitating  the  ket- 
tle continually,  that  the  filings 
may  be  crufled  over  with  the 
fugar,  and  taking  great  care  to 
prevent  their  running  into  lumps. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  prepa- 
ration of  fleel  ;  but  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  by  the  conte6lion- 
ers.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
received  it  in  the  forr^er  editions  : 
but,  as  there  defcribed,  it  v/as  al- 
moll  impoffible  to  hinder  the  matter 
from  concreting  into  Jumps.  They 
have  now  difcovered  the  inter- 
medium which  prevents  that  incon- 
venience, and  which  the  confec- 
tioners have  kept  a  fecret ;  the 
addition  of  a  little  flarch  to  the 
fugar.  The  preparation  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
dram,  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  cha- 
lybeat  medicines  are  proper.  See 
page  141. 


and 


SECT.    III. 

Gellies, 


VEGETABLE  gcllics  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits 
and  fugar,  boiled  to  a  thick  con- 
fillence.  Independently  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  fugar,  the  boiling  ap- 
pears to  occafion  fome  alteration  in 
the  quality  of  the  juices  themfelves. 


The  recent  juices  of  the  fummer 
fruits  are  prone  to  fermentation  : 
after  they  have  been  boiled,  they 
are  lefs  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  much  lefs 
liable  to  produce,  in  the  human  bo- 
dy, flatulencies,  gripes,  or  fluxes ; 
Z  though 
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GELATINA  RIBESIORUM, 
Gelly  of  currantSy 


J 


though    they    flill   retain,    in   no 

fmall   degree,    their   original   an- 

tifeptic,    anti- inflammatory,    and  ' Kdinb. 

aperient  or  rellringent  virtues.  is  prepared  after  the  Tame  manner. 


GELATINA,  feu  miva 
CYDONIORUM. 

Gelly ^  or  marmalade <i  of  quinces* 
Edinb. 

Take  three  pints  of  depurated 
quince  juice,  and  a  pound  of 
white  fugar.  Simmer  them  to- 
gether, to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  re- 
llringent medicine  :  it  is  given  in 
weaknefs  of  the  (lomach,  reach- 
ings  to  vomit,  diarrhoeas  and  dy- 
fenteries,  proceeding  from  an  hot 
indifpofition,  or  fharp  bilious  hu- 
mours. It  is  bell  taken  in  little 
quantities,  as  a  tea-fpoonful  or 
two  now  and  then,  either  by  it- 
felf,  or  diluted  with  any  fuitable 
liquors. 

GELATINA  BERBERORUM. 
Gelly  of  barberries, 
Edinb. 
Take  a  pound  of  barberries  picked 
clean  from   the  ftalks,  and  the 
fame   quantity  of  white  fugar. 
Boil  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  to 
a  due  confillcnce  ;   then  pafs  the 
gclly  through  a  flannel  cloth. 


Here  the  trouble  of  expreflion 
is  faved,  thefe  foft  fruits  freely 
giving  out  their  juice,  which  in- 
corporates with  the  fugar,  in  the 
procefs.  Both  thefe  preparations 
are  gratefully  fub-acid  and  cool- 
ing, and  in  this  intention  are  oo 
cafionally  made  ufe  of,  for  moift- 
ening  the  mouth  and  fauces  in 
febrile  or  inflammatory  diftempers. 
Diflblved  in  water,  they  afford  an 
ufeful  diluent  drink,  of  a  fapo- 
naceous  nature,  which  mingles 
with  the  blood  or  its  ferum  when 
thickened  (as  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers)  where  pure  water  runs  off 
by  the  kidneys  almofl:  unchanged. 
By  the  fame  qualities,  they  prove 
ferviceable  likewife  in  chronical 
difor^ders  proceeding  from  ob- 
flruclions  of  ^the  vifcera,  or  ac- 
companied with  immoderate  heat : 
in  bilious  fluxes  and  putrid  fcur- 
vies,  their  liberal  and  continued 
ufe  has  fometimes  had  good  ef- 
feds.  Boerhaave  greatly  com- 
mends thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions in  the  fcorbutic  diforders  to 
which  feafaring  people  are  par- 
ticularly fubjed. 


SECT.     IV. 

\       Syrups* 


SYRUPS  are  faturated  folutions 
of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or 
watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in 
juices.  They  were  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance,  than  they  are 
thoui^ht  to  be  at  prefent.  Syrups 
3ud  diiHllcd  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  made  a^c  of  as  the  great 
alteratives  j     infomuch    that    the 


evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour 
was  never  attempted  till,  by  a 
due  courfe  of  thefe,  it  had  firft 
been  regularly  prepared  for  ex- 
pulfion.  Hence  arofe  the  exuber- 
ant colleftion  of  both,  which  we 
meet  with  in  pharmacopoeias :  and 
like  errors  have  prevailed  in  each. 
As  multitudes  of  diftilled  waters 
have  been  compounded  from  ma- 
terials 
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terials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue 
over  the  helm  :  fo  numbers  of 
fyrups  have  been  prepared  from 
ingredients,  which  in  this  form 
cannot  be  taken  in  fufficient  dofes 
t;o  exert  their  virtues  ;  for  two- 
thirds  ofafyrup  confift  of  fugar, 
and  greateft  part  of  the  remaining 
third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 
Syrups  arc  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 


garded as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ;  and 
made  ufeofforfweetening  draughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  the  light- 
er powders  into  bolufes,  pills, 
or  eledaries,  and  other  like  pur- 
pofes.  Some  likewife  may  not 
improperly  be  confidered  as  me- 
dicines themfelves  ;  as  thofe  of 
fafFron,  and  buckthorn  berries. 


General  rules  for 
I. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  for  mak- 
ing decodlions  are  likewife  to 
be  obferved  in  the  decodlions 
for  fyrups.  Vegetables,  both 
for  decoftions  and  infufions, 
ought  to  be  dry,  unlefs  they 
are  exprefsly  oidered  other- 
wife  [£.] 

II. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  on- 
ly the  purefl  or  double-refined 
fugar  is  allowed. 

In  the  Edinburgh,  the  direftions 
are  lefs  explicit.  For  fuch  fy- 
rups as  are  prepared  without 
boiling,  it  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  operator  to  employ  ei- 
ther the  double-refined,  or  the 
common  white  fugar  ;  whicii 
laft  he  is  directed  to  purify,  for 
thofe  fyrups  (not  for  the  others) 
by  previoufly  difiblving  it  in 
water,  clarifying  the  folution 
with  whites  of  eggs,  and  boil- 
ing it  down  to  a  thick  con- 
fillence,  with  care  to  take  off 
the  fcura  which  rifes  during  the 
boilino^. 

O 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, it  has  been  cuftomary  to  per- 
form the  clarification  with  whites 
of  eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been 
diflblved  in  the  decoftion  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  ap- 
parently injurious  to  the  prepara- 
tion ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri- 
ties  of  the   fuear   are    thus    dif- 
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charged  ;  but  a  confidcrable  part 
likewife  of  the   medicinal   matter, 
which  the  water  had  before  taken 
up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with   them.     Nor  in- 
deed is  the   clarification  and  ^qC- 
pumation   of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf 
very  advifable,  for  its  purification 
by  this   procefs   is  not  fo  perfect 
as  might  be  expeded  ;  after  it  has 
undergone   this    procefs,    the  re- 
finers iHll  feparate  from  it  a  quan- 
tity of  oily  matter,  which  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  weak  ftomachs.     See 
page  2  12.      It  appears    therefore 
moft  eligible  to  employ   fine  fugar 
for  all  the  fyrups  ;  even  the  purga- 
tive ones  (which  have  been  ufual- 
ly    made   with    coarfe    fugar,    as 
fomewhat    coinciding    with    their 
intention)  not   excepted  ;    for    as 
purgative  medicines  are  in  p-ene- 
ral   ungrateful  to   the  itomach,  it 
is   certainly  improper   to  employ 
an  addition  which   increafes  their 
olFenfivenefs. 

III. 
Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar 
is  not  exprefied,  twenty-nine 
ounces  thereof  are  to  be  taken 
to  every  pint  of  liquor.  The 
fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  diflblved  in  the 
liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,    unlefs  ordered  otherwife 
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Although  in  the  formuls  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  fyrups,  a  liouble 
weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  li- 
quor is  direfted,  yet  lefs  will 
generally  be  fufRcient.  Firll 
therefore  diHoIve  in  the  liquor 
an  equal  weight  of  fugar,  then 
gradually  add  feme  more  in, 
powder,  till  a  little  remains  un-" 
diffolved  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated 
by  fetting  the  fvrup  in  a  water- 
bath    [i:.] 

The  quantity  of  fugar  fhould  be 
fo  much,  as  the  liquor  is  capable 
of  keeping  diffohTd  in  the  cold  : 
if  there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  will 
feparate,  and  concrete  into  cryHals, 
or  candy;  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  uill 
be  fubject  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  and  change  into 
a  vinous  cr  four  liquor.  \iy  in 
cryftallizing,  only  the  fuperfluous 
fugar  feparated,  it  would  be  of  no 
inconvenience  ;  but  when  part  of 
the  fugar  has  candied,  the  remain- 
ing fyrup,  is  found  to  have  an  un- 
der proportion,  and  is  as  fubje(5l  to 
fermentation  as  if  it  had  wanted 
fu^ar  at  firft. 

IV. 
Copper  veflels,  unlefs  they  are  well 
tinned,  fhould  not  be  employed 
in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups, 
or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the 
juices  of  fruits  [£.] 
The  confectioners,  who  are  the 
ir.oft  dextFous  people  at  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid   the  ex- 
pence   of  frequently  new   tinning 
their   veflels,  rarely  make  ufe  of 
any  other    than  copper  ones   un- 
tinued,  in  the  preparation  even  of 
the    mofl     acid     fvrups,     as     of 
oranges      and     lemons.       Nevcr- 
verthelefs,     by  taking    due   care, 
that  their  coppers  be  well  fcour- 
ed  and  perfectly  clean,  and  'that 
the-    fyrup     remain      no     longer 
in    them    than   is    abfoluteH'   ne- 
ceiTary,     they    avoid    giving     it 
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any  ill  tafle  or  quality  from  the 
metal.  This  practice,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  apothecary. 

V. 
The  fyrup,  when   made,  is  to  be 
fet  by  till  next  day  :  if  any  fac- 
charine  cruft  appears  upon  the 
fur  face,  take  it  off  [L.] 

SYRUPUS  ex  ALLIO. 
Syrup  of  gar  lick, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Garlick,  fliced,  one  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  tv/o  pints. 
Macerate  them  in  a  clofe  vefTel  for 
twelve  hours,  then  flrain  off  the 
liquor,  and  difTolve  in  it  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  occafionally 
made  ufe  of  for  attenuating  vifcid 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expedlo- 
ration  in  humoural  afthmas,  and 
oppreflions  of  the  breaft  :  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  proves  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  though  a  very 
unpleafant  one  :  it  taftes  and 
fmells  flrongly  of  the  garlick.  The 
college  have  received  it  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  oxymel  ex  allloy  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  with  whom  honey 
difagrees. 

i-SYRUPUS  ex  ALTHAEA. 
Syrup  of  marjhmallows, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Marfhmallow   roots,  frefh,  one 

pound  ; 
Double  -  refined     fugar,     four 

pounds  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to 
one  half:  when  grown  thorough- 
ly cold,  pour  off  and  prefs  out 
the  deco6lion,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a  night  to  fettle  :  next  morning, 
pour  oil  the  clear  liquor,  and 
adding  CO  it  the  fugar,  boil   the 

whole 
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whole    to    the    weight    of   fix 
pounds. 

Edinb* 

Take  of 

Marihmallow       roots ,       three 

ounces  \ 
Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 
Englifh  maidenhair,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marfh- 
mallow  roots  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one-third,  adding,  to- 
wards the  end,  the  liquorice 
and  maidenhair  ;  then  11  rain 
out  the  remaining  dccodion, 
and  fuffer  it  to  reft  for  fome 
time.  Pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor from  the  fediment,  and 
boil  it  with  the  fugar  over  a 
gentle  fire,  keeping  the  matter 
continually  ftirring,  till  it  be- 
comes a  fyrup.  .  This  f\Tup 
fupplies  likewife  the  place  of 
the  pedioral  fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallows 
feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of 
favourite  among  difpenfatory  - 
writers,  who  have  taken  great 
pains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but 
have  been  wonderfully  tender  in 
retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 
In  the  above  prefcriptions,  it  is 
lopt  of  its  fuperfiuities,  without 
any  injury  to  its  virtues.  It  is 
ufed  chiefly  in  nephritic  cafes,  for 
fweetening  emollient  decoctions, 
and  the  like ;  of  itfelf,  it  can  do 
little  fervice,  notwithftanding  the 
high  opinion  which  fome  have  en- 
tertained of  it  ;  for  what  can  be 
expeded  from  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fals  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  decoc- 
tion, from  which  two  or  three 
pouods  are  made,  may  be  taken  at 
a  draught  or  two  :  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  has  very  properly 
united  this  and  the  pectoral  fyrup 
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into  one  :  for  the  fyrup  of  marfa- 
mallow;j  has  always,  till  the  late 
reformation,  contained  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  tlie  pectoral 
fyrup,  and  its  own  capital  in- 
gredient coincides  in  the  fame 
intention. 

^YRUPUS  e   CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 
Syrup    of   oViiJige  peeL 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

"'Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  frcfh,  eight  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  , night  in  a 
clofe  vefiel  ;  next  mornine, 
firain  out  the  liquor,  and  d'T- 
folve  in  it  the  proper  quantity 
of  fugar  for  making  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinh. 

Take  of  the 

Yellow    rind    of    orange  peel, 

freili,   fix   ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,   three  pints. 

Infufe  them  for  a  night,  in  a  clofe 
vefi'el,  then  firain  the  liqupj, 
let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fe- 
diment, diilblve  therein  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  it  into  a  fyrup  without 
boiling. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 
ticularly neceflary,  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered,  and  dif- 
folved  in  the  infufion  wiih  as  pen- 
tie  a  heat  as  pofiible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts 
of  the  peel.  With  tbcfe  caudons, 
the  fyrup  proves  a  verv  elegant 
and  agreeable  one,  poaeiiiiig  great 
Ihare  of  the  fir.e  fiavour  of  the 
orange  peel. 
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fSYRUPUS    BALSAMICUS. 
Balfamjc  fyrup,    " 
Land. 

Take  of 

Balfam  ofTolu,  eight  ounces ; 
Water,  three  pints  ; 

Boil  them  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  circulatory  velTe],  or  at  lead 
in  a  long-necked  matrafs,  hav- 
ing its  mouth  lightly  covered. 
When  grown  cold,  ftrain  out 
the  liquor,  and  mix  therewith 
a  proper  quantity  of  fugar  to 
make  it  into  a  fyrup. 

The  coftion  may  be  con- 
veniently performed  in  a  retort, 
with  a  receiver  adapted  to  it,  the 
liquor  vyhich  comes  over  being 
occafipnally  poured  back  ;  or  the 
water  may  be  entirely  drawn  off, 
and  the  fugar  diiTolved  in  the 
dillillcd  liquor. 

Edinb* 
Take  of   the 

Syrup  of  fugar,  jufi:  made,  and 
warm    from    the    fire,     two 
pounds  ; 
Tincture  of  balfam  of   Tolu, 
one  ounce. 
When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almofl: 
cold,  ftir  into  it  the  tindlure,  by 
little  at  a  time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfeftly  unit- 
ed.    The   mixture  is  then  to  be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath 
until  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 

This  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one 
of  the  preceding  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a 
complaint  that  the  fpirit  fpoiled 
the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  ;  which  it 
did  in  a  great  degree  when  the 
tinfture  was  drawn  with  malt 
fpirits ;  the  naufeous  oil,  which 
all  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with,  being  left  in 
the  fyrup  after  the  evaporation  of 
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the  pure  fpirituous  part.     Particu-     i 
lar  care  therefore  Ihould  be  taken,      | 
that    the     fpirit,     employed    for     ' 
making  the  tinfturc,  be  perfed\ly 
clean,  and  well  redlified  from  all 
ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  procefles 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft,  the  more 
fubtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam,  are  extrafted  from  the 
grofTer  refinous  matter,  and  alone 
retained  in  the  fyrup  :  the  other 
fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  balfam,  in  larger  quantity. 
They  are  both  moderately  im- 
pregnated with  the  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  an 
elegant  fyrup  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
pared from  a  tinfture  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  with  rofe  water  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS     CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Syrup  of  dove-july-Jiowers, 
Lonct. 
Take  of 

Clove -July -flowers,    frefh    ga- 
thered,   and  freed  from   the 
heels,  three  pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  night,  in  a 
glafs   or  glazed  earthen  vefl'el  ; 
then   llrain  off  the  liquor,  and 
difiblve  therein  its   due  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinh. 
One  pound  of  the  flowers  Is  to  be 
infufed  in  three  pints  of  water, 
and  the  fyrup  made  as  above, 
without  boiling. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a  fine  red  colour  ; 
and  for  thefe,  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubftituted  to  it  one 
eafily  parable  at  feafons  when  the 

flowers 
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flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  : 
an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of 
white   wine,    the  liquor  ftrained, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  pro- 
per confidence  :  a  little  cochineal 
renders  the  colour  of  this   fyrup 
exa<ftly   fimilar   to   that  prepared 
from  the  clove-july-flower  ;    and 
its  flavour  is  of   the  fame  kind, 
though    not    fo    pleafant.      The 
abufe  may  be  readily  dete6ied  by 
adding  to   a  little   of    the  fyrup 
fome  alkaline  fait  or  ley ;  which 
will    change    the    genuine 
to   a    green    colour,    but  in 
counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  fhade 
of  the  red. 
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Double  -  refined  fugar,  nine 
pounds. 
Digeft  'the  juice  with  the  fpices, 
in  the  heat  of  alhes,  for  fix 
hours  ;  then  adding  the  wine, 
pafs  the  liquor  through  a 
ftrainer ;  and  afterwards  dif- 
folve  in  it  the  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fyrup. 


^SYRUPUS    CROCI. 
Syrup  of  fa jf ran. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Saffron  wine,  one  pint; 
Double-refined    fugar,    twenty- 
five  ounces. 
DifTolvc  the  fugar  in  the  wine,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted 
for  making  a  fyrup,  as  in  this 
form  a  fufhcient  dofe  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  reafonable  compafs. 
This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  more  fre- 
quently prefcribed  than  the  wine 
from  which  it  is  made :  it  is  a 
pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  fine 
colour  to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS   CYDONIORUM. 
Syrup  of  quinces. 
Lend, 
Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,  three 

pints ; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram  ; 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  a  dram  ; 
Red  Port  wine,  one  pint ; 


If  the  quinces  are  kept  for 
fome  time,  in  an  airy  place,  be- 
fore the  juice  is  prefTed  out,  the 
fyrup  proves  rather  more  elegant, 
and  richer  of  the  fruit,  than  when 
fyrup  they  are  taken  frefh  from  the  tree, 
the  In  either  cafe,  the  preparation  is  a 
very  agreeable,  mild,  cordial  re- 
ftringent;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
loofenefTes  and  diforders  of  the 
flomach,  may  be  either  taken  by 
itfelf,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  at  a  time,  or  employed 
for  reconciling  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  medicines  of  the  more 
ungrateful   kind. 


SYRUPUS    KERMESINUS. 

Syrup  of  kermes, 

Edinb. 

This  fyrup  is  brought  to  us  ready 

made,  from  the  fouthern  parts 

of  France. 

The  fyrup  of  kermes  is  of 
an  agreeable  tafle,  and  a  fine  red 
colour.  It  is  accounted  cordial 
and  corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  particularly  ferviceable  in 
weakneffes  and  other  diforders  of 
pregnant  women. 

^SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 
LIMONUM. 
Syrup  of  lemon  juke. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Juice  of    lemons,    fufFered    to 

Hand  till  the  feces  have  fub- 

iided,  and  afterwards  ftrained, 

two  pints  ; 

Z  4  Double. 
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Double  -  refined     fugar, 
ounces. 
DifibJve  the  fugar  in,  the  jilice,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Lemon  juice,    depurated,    two 

pounds } 
White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Make  them  into  a  fyrup  according 
to  art,  without  boiling. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared, 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 

MORORUM. 

Syrvp  of  mulberries    [Z.] 

SYRUPUS  e   SUCCO    FRUC- 

TUS  RUBI  IDJEl. 

Syrup  of  rofpbcrries  [Z.] 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooling  fyrups,  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  occafionally  made  ufe 
of,  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  thirll,  abating  heat, 
^c.  in  bilious  or  infiammatory 
diftempers.  They  are  fometimes 
likeWife  eitiployed  in  gargarifms' 
for  inflammations  of  the  mouth 
and   tonfils. 

SYRUPUS   e   MF.CONIO,    five 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  meconium^  or  diac odium. 

Lend. 
Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried  and 
cleared  from  the  feeds,    three 
pounds  and  a  half; 
Water,  fix  gallons. 
Cut  the  heads,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water,    ftirring    them   now 
and  then,  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing, till  only  about    one-third 
part    of    the    liquor    remains, 
.  which   will  be  almofl:    entirely 
foaked     up    by    the    poppies. 
Tiien  remove    the   vefTel  from 


the  fire,  llrongly  prefs  out  the 
decodlion,  and  boil  it  down  to 
about  four  pints :  ftrain  it  whilft 
hot,  firft  through  a  fieve,  and 
afterwards  through  a  fine  wool- 
len cloth  ;  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
flight,  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide.  Next  morning,  pour  the 
liquor  oiF  clear,  and  boil  it 
with  fix  pounds  of  double-re- 
fined fugar,  until  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  nine  pounds, 
or  a  little  more,  that  it  may 
become  a  fyrup  of  a  proper 
confiHence. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with 
the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drams,  to 
adults  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  obtund- 
ing  and  incrafTating  acrimonious 
humours,  eafing  pain,  procuring 
reft,  and  anfwering  the  other  in- 
tentions of  mild  opiates.  Parti- 
cular care  is  requifite,  in  its  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  poifible,  of  the 
fame  ftrcngth  ;  and  accordingly 
the  college  have  been  very  mi- 
nute in  their  defcription  of  the 
procefs, 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ALBI, 

feu  de  MECONIO,  vulgo 

DIACODION. 

Syrup    of  tvhite   poppies^    or    of 

meconium,    commonly    called 

diacodium, 

Edinb. 

T^ke  of 

White  poppy   heads,  juft  ripe, 
and  moderately   dried,  four- 
teen ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  one  gallon. 
Let  thefe  be  fteeped  together  for  a 
night,    and    then    boiled   until 
half  the  liquor  is  wafted  :  ftrain, 
and  ftrongJy  prcfs  out  the  re- 
mainder, and   boil  it,  with  the 

addition 


confiftcnce 
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addition    of    four 
white   fugar,  to  the 
of  a  fyrup. 

This  procefs  is  confiderably 
different  from  the  preceding.  The 
poppy  heads  are  not  boiled  fo 
long ;  and  their  quantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  fyrup, 
is  much  lefs.  How  far  thefe 
differences  may  affedl  the  ftrength 
of  the  preparation,  I  fhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 


SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 

ERRATICI. 

Syrup  of  wi/d  poppies. 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frefh,  four 

p'ounds  ; 
Boiling  water,    four  pints  and 
a  half. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  poppies, 
fet  them  over  the  fire,  and  fre- 
quently ftir  them,  until  the 
flowers  are  thoroughly  moiften- 
ed  :  as  foon  as  they  have  funk 
under  the  water,  let  the  whole 
be  fet  by  to  fteep  for  a  night  : 
next  day  pour  off,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and' fet  it  by  for 
a  night  longer  to  fettle  :  after- 
wards add  the  proper  quantity 
of  double-refined  fugar  to  make 
it  into  a  fyrup. 

The  defign  of  fetting  the  flow- 
ers over  the  fire  is  (as  Dr.  Pem- 
berton  obferves)  that  they  may  be 
a  little  fcalded,  fo  as  to  fhrink 
enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the 
water ;  without  this  artifice,  they 
can  fcarce  be  all  got  in  :  but  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over 
the  fire,  than  till  this  efFeft  is  pro- 
duced, lefl  the  liquor  become  too 
thick,  and  the  " 
ropy.  ^ 

This  fyrup  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
coughs,  fpitting   of  blood,  pleu- 
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pounds  of  rifles,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as 
an  emollient,  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  oAe  of  the  lighteil  of  the 
opiate  medicines,  and  in  this  re- 
fpedl  fo  weak,  that  fome  have 
doubted  of  its  having  any  anodyne 
quality. 


SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS. 

Perioral  fyrup, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Englifh  maidenhair,  dried,  five 

ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  four  ounces; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate    them    for  fome   hours, 
then  flrain  out  the  liquor,  and 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  double- 
refined  fugar,    make   it  into  a 
fyrup. 


The  title  of  this  compcfition 
exprefTes  its  medical  intention  : 
it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  acri- 
monious humours,  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  promote  the  expedlo- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm.  The 
true  maidenhair  is  the  only  fort 
that  has  been  ufually  dirtfted  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  :  the 
ufe  of  the  Englifh  is  here  v.ry 
judicioufly  allowed  ;  not  c  i^  a» 
being  more  eafily  procurable,  and 
having  been  fubltituted  to  che  oiher 
in  the  fhops,  but  likev  i'.e  as  tjiere 
does  not  feem  to  be  aiiy  medicinal 
difference  be*v,ix(  rhem.  Fuller 
finds  great  fault  with  both  hcfe 
ingredients,  on  a  fuppofition  that 
all  their  virtues  fly  awai^  u.  diy- 
ing  :  but  in  this  he  was  cer'aifily 
miftaken  ;  for  the  virtues  ot  both 
thefe  maidenhairs  confift  in  a  mu- 
cilaginous fublhnce,  which  fuffers 


no  injury  by  being  dried.  There 
fyrup  be  rendered  is  one  fpecies  in*  eed,  the  Canada 
maidenhair,  which  has  a  conhd  r- 
able  fhare  of  a  pleafant  fmell  aj  d 
flavour  joined  to  its  n-ucilagi  ; 
but  this  is  as  yet  little  known  m 

the 
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the  (hops,  though  not  uncommon 
in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

SYRUPUS  e  FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 

Syrup  of  cowjiips, 
Lond. 
This  is  made  from  cowflip  flowers, 
after  the  fame   manner  as   the 
fyrup  of  clove-july-flowers. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  fervicca- 
ble  in  nervous  diforders ;  its  agree- 
able flavour  recommends  it  to  the 
patient,  though  at  prefent  there 
are  few  who  Tuppofe  it  to  poflfefs 
any  Angular  virtues. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 

SOLUTIVUS. 

Solutive  fyrup  ofrofes. 

Lond, 

Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 

the  diftillation  of  flx  pounds  of 

damafk  rofes  ; 

Of  double-refined  fugar,  iive 
pounds. 
Having  prefled  out  the  liquor  from 
the  rofes,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints,  and  fet  it  by  for  a  night 
to  fettle  ;  next  morning,  pour  it 
off  clear  from  the  fediment,  and 
adding  the  fugar,  boil  the  mix- 
ture to  the  weight  of  feven 
pounds  and  a  half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 

PALLIDARUM. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Pale  rofes,  frefli  gathered,  one 

pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints ; 
White  fugar,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil 
them  into  a  fyrup. 
This  lyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 


the  diftillation  of  rofe  water, 
depurated  from  its  feces. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the  , 
ftill  has  been  perfedly  clean)  is  \ 
as  proper  for  making  this  fyrup 
as  a  frelh  infufion  :  for  the  di- 
ftillation only  col  lefts  thofe  vo- 
latile parts,  which  are  diffipated  in 
the  air,  whilft  the  infufion  is  boil- 
ing to  its  confidence.  This  fyrup 
is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative 
for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  or  a  fpoonful.  It  like- 
wife  proves  gently  laxative  to  a- 
dults,  and  in  this  intention  may 
be  of  fervice  in  coftive  habits. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folutive  gly- 
fters. 

SYRUPUS   de  ROSIS  SICCIS. 
Syrup   of  dry  rofes, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  half  a  pound  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 

night,  then  boil  them  a  little, 

flrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 

to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 

confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  aflringent :  but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  red 
colour.  The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  leafl  equal  to  it  in  that  refpedt. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS. 
Syrup  of  fquills. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  a  pint  and 

a  half; 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Double-refined     fugar,      three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

Steep 


chap.  4. 

Steep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  for 
three  days ;  then  ftrain  out  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints  ; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Make  them  into  a  fyrup,  without 

boiling. 


The  fpices,  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
compoiitions,  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  ofFenfivenefs  of  the  fquills, 
though  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  medicine  from  being  difagree- 
able.  It  is  ufed  chiefly,  in  dofes 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  for  attenu- 
ating vifcid  phlegm,  and  promot- 
ing expectoration,  which  it  does 
very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  de  SENNA  et  RHEO. 

Sp-up  of  fena  and  rhubarb, 

Edhib, 

Take  of 

Sena, ,  two  ounces ; 
Rhubarb,  fliced,  one  ounce  ; 
Ginger,  bruifed,  two  drams ; 
White  fugar,   three  pounds  and 

a  half ; 
Currant- raifins,  two  ounces  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  currants  to 
the  confumption  of  one-fourth  ; 
and  in  the  hot  decoftion  infufe 
for  a  night  the  fena,  rhubarb, 
and  ginger.  The  liquor  being 
then  drained  out,  luffered  to 
fettle,  and  poured  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  boil  it  with  the 
fugar,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confluence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  defigned  chiefly 
^s  a  purgative  for  children  ;  but  is 
tiOX.  a  very  agreeable  one,  nor  a- 
mong  us  often  made  ufe  of.     The 
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fuperfluous  articles,  which  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  revifal  of  it,  re- 
trenched ;  they  likev/ife  omitted 
the  fena,  as  being  at  baft  unnecef- 
fary,  and  retained  only  rhubarb 
for  the  purgative  ingredient :  the 
compofition  was,  neverthelefs,  at 
length  intirely  expunged,  and  very 
juflly  ;  for,  as  they  obferve,  rhu- 
barb is  eafily  given  to  young 
children  in  powder  or  infufion, 
and  the  tafte  of  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  them  by  any 
fweetening. 


SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 
The  fimple  fyrup. 
Lond. 
Dlfliblve  in  water  fo  much  double- 
refined  fugar,   as  will  make  ic 
into  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  SACCHARI. 
Syrup  of  fugar, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

White  fugar, 

Water,  each  equal  quantities. 
Boil  them  into  a  fyrup. 

These  preparations  are  plain  li- 
quid fweets,  void  of  flavour  or  co- 
lour. They  are  convenient  for 
fundry  purpofes  where  thefe  qua- 
lities are  not  wanted,  or  would  be- 
exceptionable. 

-SYRUPUS  e  SPINA 
CERViNA. 
Syrup   of  buckthorn, 
Lond, 
Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  and    frefli   buck- 
thorn berries,   one  gallon ; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce ; 
Double-refined     fugar,      feven 
pounds. 


former  London  pharmacopoeia  had     Set  the  juice  by  for  fome  days,  to 
^  medicine  of  this  kind,  with  fome        fettle  i  then  pafs  it  through  a 

ilrainer. 
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iirainer,  and  in  fome  part  there- 
of macerate  the  fpices.  Boil 
the  reft  of  the  juice,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  that  part  in 
which  the  fpices  were  macerat- 
ed, iiril  pafild  through  a  ftrain- 
er :  this  part  of,  the  proccfs 
mu(^  be  fo  managed,  that  the 
whoit  liquor  may  be  reduced  to 
four  pints.  Li.fUy,  put  in  the 
fu£ar,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a  lyrip. 

Edinb, 
■j'akc  of  the 

juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 

J    depurated,  fix  pounds ; 

•Vhite  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Boil  them-  to  the  confidence  of  a 

fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in 
dcff-s  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  bnik  cathartics.  The 
principal  inconveniencies  attend- 
ing them  are,  their  being  very 
un^^leafant,  and  their  occafioning 
a  thiiil  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes  :  both  tiiefe  may  be  pre- 
veiued,  by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids, 
during  the  operation.  The  un- 
p;ratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in 
the  firll  cf  the  above  prefcriptions, 
by  the  addition  of  aromatics, 
which  however  are  fcarcely  fuffi- 
cient  for  tliat  purpofe.  The  fe- 
cond  alfo  had  formerly  an  aroma- 
tic material  for  ihe  fame  intention, 
a  dram  of  the  etfcntial  oil  of  cloves ; 
which  leing  found  incffev^lual,  is 
now  rejected. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 
$yrup  of  violets, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Violets,  freH),  and  well  colour- 
ed, two  pounds; 


Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  whole  day, 
in  a  glafs,  or  at  leaft  a  glazed 
earthen  veiTel ;  then  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through 
a  thin  linen  cloth,  carefully  a- 
voiding  even  the  lighteft  pref- 
fure :  afterwards,  adding  the 
due  proportion  of  fugar,  make 
it  into  a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

March  violets,  frefh,  one  pound ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 
in  a  glazed  earthen  vefTel  clofe 
covered  :  then  ftrain  out  the  li- 
quor, and  diffolvc  in  it  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  a  fyrup  without  boil- 
ing. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agreea- 
ble flavour,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  proves  to 
children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant 
blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued  ;  and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  ma-- 
terials  whofe  colour  is  more  per- 
manent. This  abufe  may  be 
readily  difcovered,  by  adding  to 
a  little  of  the  fufpedled  fyrup  any 
acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the 
fyrup  is  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  its  blue  colour  to  a  red, 
and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a 
green  ;  but  if  counterfeit,  thefe 
changes  will  not  happen.  It  is 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of 
the  colour  of  the  violet,  that  the 
prefcriber  would  be  deceived  if  he 
ihould  expedl  to  give  any  blue 
tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized, 
juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  fyrup. 
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fugar, 
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one 


Double- refined 
pound. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  rofe  wa* 
ter,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  into  a  fyrup;  then  mix 
in  the  juice  of  kermes,  and 
after  it  has  grown  cold,  the  oil 
of  cinnamon. 

Edittb, 

Take  of 

Syrup  of  kermes,  three  pounds ; 
Yellow  faunders, 
Cinnamon,  each  fix  drams ; 
Cocliineal,   three  drams ; 
Saffron,    one  dram  and  a  half. 

Evaporate  the  fyrup,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  to  the  confillence  of  ho- 
ney ;  then  mix  with  it  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
elegant  and  agreeable  cordials ; 
the  dofe,  when  taken  by  them- 
felves,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 


SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Syrup  of  ginger. 

bond. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  cut  into  thin  flices,  four 
ounces; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate   them  for    fome   hours, 

then  drain  out  the  liquor,   and 

make  it  into  a  fyrup  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  double-refined 

fugar. 

Editth. 
Take  of 

Ginger,  diced  and  bruifed,  three 
ounces ; 

White  fugar,   four  pounds ; 

Boiling  water,    three  pints. 
Steep  the  ginger  in  the  water,  in 

a  clofe  veiTel,  for  a  night  ;  then 

boil  them  a  little,  and  having 

drained  out  the  decoftion,  fet  it 

by  to  fettle.     Pour  off  the  clear 

liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  and 

make  them  into  a  fyrup. 

or  more.     The  firft  has  an  ad  van- 

These  are  agreeable  and  mode-  tage  of  mixing  uniformly  in  juleps, 
lately  aromatic  fyrups,  lightly  im-  without  fpoiiingtheir  transparency, 
prcgnated    with    the  flavour  and     which  the  powders  in  the  fecond 


virtues  of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO    ALKERMES. 
Confefillon  of  kermes* 
Land, 
Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  warmed 

and  drained,   three  pounds ; 
Dama(k  rofe  water,  fix  ounces 

by  meafure  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fcruple  ; 


always  do.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  for  the  mod  part 
is  grievoufly  adulterated  ;  it  would 
be  convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with 
a  little  of  the  fugar,  before  it  is 
added  to  the  other  ingredients ; 
for  by  this  means,  it  will  mix 
more  perfectly,  and  not  be  apt  to 
feparatc  in  keeping. 


SECT.     V. 

Honeys  and  oxymels. 

TH  E  more  fixt  parts  of  ve-     of  the  plant,    and  boiling  them 
getable?,  diflblved  in  watery     together  till  the  aqueous  part  has 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred     exhaled  and  the  honey  remaii.s  cf 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey     its  original  confidence, 
with  the  waterv  decodlion  or  juice 

MEL 
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MEL  ELATINES. 
Honey  of  jiuellin^ 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Depurated  juice  of  fluellin,  four 

pints ; 
Clarified  honey,  four  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  a  due  confiftence. 

This  preparation  made  its  iirft 
appearance  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tion of  our  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  and  not 
often  kept  in  the  fliops* 

MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 
Honey  of  hellebore, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

White    hellebore    roots,    dried 

and  cut  in  llices,  one  pound  ; 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; 
Water,  four  pints. 
Let  the  roots  be  macerated  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  and  then 
boiled  a  little  ;  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and  having  pafied  it  again 
through  a  flrainer,  boil  it  with 
the  honey  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be 
|iad,  to  reduce  this  preparation  as 
nearly  as  poflibje  to  the  honey  con- 
fiftence, that  its  llrength  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  It  afts,  as  a 
draftic  purgative  or  emetic,  too 
violent  and  precarious  for  com- 
mon ufe.  It  has  been  iometimes 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  dofes 
of  one  or  two  drams  and  upwards  ; 
though  more  frequently  employed 
in  glyilers.  I'he  prelent  pradice 
very  rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

Mel  mercuriale. 
Honey   ef  mercury. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  French-herb-mercury, 
Honey,  each  three  pounds. 
Boil  them   together  to  the  confiil- 


This  Is  defigned  chiefly  forgly-  , 
fters :  it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of, 
and  hence  is  now  dropt  both  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges. 

MEL  ROSACEUM. 
Honey  of  rofes* 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  four 
ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints  ; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
fome  hours,  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  with  it  the  honey, 
and  boil  them  to  a  due  confift- 
ence. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  half  a  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints  ; 
Clarified  honey  fix  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  honey,  and  boil 
the  mixture  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  ufe  of,  as  a  mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in 
gargarifms  for  ulcerations  and  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  and  ton-  . 
fils.  The  defign  of  haftily  drying 
the  rofes,  as  dire«5led  in  the  firft  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is,  that 
they  may  the  better  preferve  their 
aftringency.     Seepage  252. 

MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 

Solutive  honey, 
Lond, 
Take 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damalk  rofes  ; 

Cum- 


Chap.  4. 

Cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a  little, 

one  ounce ; 
Brown  fugar,  four  pounds ; 
Honey,  two  pounds. 
Having  prefled  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it  to  three  pints ;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  die  feeds  tied  up  in  a 
linen  cloth.     Then  put  in  the 
fugar  and  honey,  and  boil  down 
the  mixture    to  the  confiilence 
of  thin  honey. 

This  composition  is  V€ry  well 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  exprefTed 
in  its  title.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  laxative  glyfters;  and 
hence  brown  fugar  is  here  allowed ; 
whilft,  for  all  other  ufes,  the 
double-refined  is  direded. 

OXYMEL  ex  x^LLIO. 

Oxymei  of  garlicky 

Lond* 

Take  of 

Garlick,  cut  in  flices,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Caraway  feeds. 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,    each  two 

drams ; 
Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  by 

weight ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a  little  time, 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a 
glazed  earthen  vefTel  ;  then  add 
the  garlick,  and  cover  the  veilel 
clofe ;  when  grown  cold,  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  difTolve  in 
it  the  honey,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water- bath. 


This  oxymei  is  recommended 
for  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  pro- 
moting expedoration,  and  the 
fluid  (ecretions  in  general.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  confidera- 
ble  efficacy,  though  very  unplea- 
fant,  the  flavour  of  the  garlick  pre- 
vailing, notwithflanding  the  ad- 
dition of  the  aromatic  feeds. 


Honeys  and  Oxymeh. 
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OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 
.  P^^oral  oxymei. 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce  ; 
Florence  orris  roots,    half   a^ 

ounce ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint ; 
Clarified  honey,  one  potmd  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  h^ 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third 
is  wafled ;  then  llrain  off  the 
liquor,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honey, 
and  the  amjnoniacum,  previoufly 
diffolved  in  the  vinegar.  Mix 
them  together,  by  boiling  them 
a  little. 


The  title  of  this  compofitioa 
expref?es  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
breali  that  proceed  from  a  load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  (which  this  medi- 
cine attenuates  and  promotes  the; 
expeftoration  of)  and  obilruftions 
of  the  pulmonary  veiTels.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymei  of  fquills. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  vef- 
fel,  over  a  gentle  fire,    to  the 
confiflence  of  a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  to  the  confiilence  of  a 
fyrup. 

TttB 
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The  honey  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  preparation  uncla- 
rified ;  and  the  fcum,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling, 
taken  off:  by  this  means,  the  im- 
purities of  the  honey  were  dif- 
charged ;  but  fome  of  the  medi- 
cinal parts  of  the  fquills,  which 
the  vinegar  was  impregnated  with, 
were  alfo  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  have  now  judici- 
oufly  ordered  the  honey,  for  all 
thefc  kinds  of  preparations,  to  be 
previoufly  clarified  by  itfelf. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful 
aperient,  detergent,  and  expefto- 
rant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  hu- 
moural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders,  where  thick  phlegm  a- 
bounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of 
two  or  three  drams,  along  with 
fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of 
cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great 
naufea  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes, 
it  proves  emedc. 


. 


OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  oxymel, 
[L.  E.] 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  to  a  due  confillence. 

This  fimple  preparation  is  not 
inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more 
elaborate  compofitions.  It  is  an 
agreeable,  mild,  cooling,  fapona- 
ceous,  detergent,  and  attenuating 
medicine.  It  is  often  ufed  in  cool- 
ing, detergent  gargarifms,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expecto- 
rant. 


The  boiling  of  oxymels  in 
glazed  earthen  veffels,  is  not  free  : 
from  danger.  Their  glazing  is 
procured  by  a  vitrification  of 
lead ;  and  vinegar,  by  a  boiling 
heat,  may  corrode  fo  much  of  vi- 
trified lead,  as  to  receive  from  it 
noxious  qualities.     See  page  2)S* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

Separation  and  colleBion  of  thofe  parts  of  vegefahle  and 
animal  fiibfances^  which  are  volatile  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water. 


THERE  are  many  vegeta- 
ble, and  fome  animal  fub- 
ftances,  whofe  virtues  refide,  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  in  a  matter  which  is 
capable  of  totally  exhaling  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  In  mod  of 
the  procefTes  hitherto  defcribed,  it 
is  endeavoured,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  preferve  this  volatile  matter 
along  with  the  more  fixt  parts ; 
whether  thofe  fixt  parts  werethem- 
felves  medicinal,  or  only  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  union  of  the  volatile 


matter  with  the  fluids  em.ployed. 
The  aim,  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
is,  to  completely  feparate  this  vo- 
latile fubtile  principle,  and  collect 
it  pure  from  the  grofTer  fixt  parts, 
either  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  or  di- 
luted with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
In  its  concentrated  llate,  it  appears 
commonly  an  oil ;  which,  from  its 
containing  always  the  fpecific  o- 
dour,  and  frequently  the  other 
medicinal  powers  of  the  fubjed, 
is  called  ejfential  oiL 


SECT,     I. 

Ejfential  oils. 


E 


SsentiaL  oils  are  drawn  by 
diftillation  in  an  alembic,  with 
a  large  refrigeratory.  A  quan- 
tity of  water  is  added  to  the 
fubjedl,  fufHcient  to  prevent  its 
burning;  and  in  this  water,  it  is 
likewife  macerated  a  little  time 
before  the  diftillation.  The  oil 
comes  over  along  with  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  either  fvvims  on  its  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  ac* 
cording  as  it  is  lighter  or  hea- 
vier than  that  fluid  [L,'] 

Tn  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
fome  fea  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  water,  fufficient 
to  give  it  a  flight  brackifh  tafte. 
The  length  of  the  maceration 
is  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
texture  and  compadlnefs  of  the 
fubjedl :  the  moft  gender  fubjcfts 


fcarce  require  any ;  thofe  of  a 
foft  and  loofe  texture  are  to  be 
fieeped  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and  the  more  vifcous  ones,  for 
a  longer  time  :  the  further  the 
maceration  is  intended  to  be 
protrafted,  the  greater  quahti- 
ty  of  fea  fait  muft  be  added. 
From  vifcous  fubflances  the  oil 
may  be  obtained  in  a  fhorter 
time,  by  fubmitting  them  to  a 
flight,  and  not  too  long  con- 
tinued, fermentation  ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  addition  of  fait  is  im- 
proper. Seeds  and  fpices  are 
to  be  bruifed,  and  woods  to  be 
rafped,  previoufly  to  the  mace- 
ration or  fermentation  [J?.] 

Essential    oils   are    obtained 

only  from  odoriferous  fubflances ; 

A  a  but 
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bat  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
clafs,  nor  in  quantity  propoition- 
able  to  their  degree  of  odour  ; 
fome,  which  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,   fhould  feem   very 


frefh.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
oil  being  already  blended,  in  frelh 
plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  great 
part  of  it  remains  diffufed  through 
the  w^r  after  the  diftillatipn,  di- 

well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield-     vidcd  into  particles  tod  minute  to 

ing  extremely  little  oil,  and  others 

none  at  all.     Rofes  and  camomile 


unite   and  be  coUedted  ;   whereas 
in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  thi 


flowers,  whofe  ftrong  and  lalHng 
fmell  promifes  abundance,  are 
found  upon  experiment  to  contain 
but  a  fmall  quantity :  the  violet 
and  jafmine  flower,  which  perfume 
the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their 
fmell  upon  the  gentlcft  codion, 
and  do  not  afibrd  the  Icaft  percep- 
tible mark  of  oil  upon  being  di- 

flilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities     tisfadory;    for    though    the 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at    be  colle£lcd    in  the    fubjeft 
once:    whilft    favin,    whofe  difa- 
greeable  fcent  extends  to  no  great 
diilance,  gives  out  the  moft  oil  of 
almoll  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons ; 
or  at  different  times  of  their  growth. 


exhalation  of  the  moifturc  which 
kept  them  divided  and  difperfed» 
run  together  into  globules,  which 
have  little  difpofition  to  mingle 
with  watery  fluids,  and  cafily  fc- 
parate  from  the  water  employed  in 
the  diflillation. 

This    theory,    however,    doe« 
not  appear   to  be  altogether  ia- 

oil 
in« 
to  di{liB(^  globules,  it  does  not 
ri(e  in  that  form,  but  refolved 
into  vapour,  and  Uended  and 
caagitated  by  the  heat  with  the 
vapour  of  the  water;  and  if 
the  oil  in  e  dry  plant  was  left 
diipofed  to  unite  with  aqueous 
fluids  than  tn  a  frcfh  one,  the  dry 


Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered    ought  to  yield  a  weaker  infuflon 


than  the  freih,  the  contrary  of 
which  ie  generally  found  to  ob- 
tain. As  the  oil  of  the  dry  plant 
is  moft  perfeftly  extrafted,  and 
kept  diflwvcd  by  the  water  before 
the  diftillation,  I  can  fee  no  rea- 
fon why  it  fhould  have  a  greater 

from    the 


when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time ;  lavender 
and  rue  for  inllance*  Others,  at 
fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have 
fent  forth  any  flowers :  and  others, 
as  thyme,    when  the  flowers  have 

jufl  appeared.  AH  fragrant  herbs  tendency  to  feparate 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  water  afterwards. 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  fummers,  than  in  the  oppo- 
fite  circumftances.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  fome  of  the  difagreeable 
flrong-fcented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  mofl:, 
in  rainy  feafons  and  moifl  ridi 
grounds. 


Several  of  the  chemifls  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield 
a  greater  quantity  of  efTcntial  oil, 
ihiia  if  they   were  diiiilled  whsa 


The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing moil  oil  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman ^ 
which  has,  I  think,  been  mifun- 
derfloo4  :  <*  A  pound,  he  fays,  of 
**  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  art 
**  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they  wcije 
*'  diiiilledfrefli,  they  would  fcarce- 
**  ly  yield  above  half  an  ouncej 
*'  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm, 
**  fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that 
*'  in  drying,  the  watery  humidi- 
**  ty  exhales  ;  and  as  from  two 
*»  pounds  of  a  fxelh  plant  we  do 

«  not 
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**  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of  The  maceration  (hould  be  con- 
•*  dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile  tinued'fo  long,  as  that  the  water 
*«  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it  may  fully  penetrate  the  pores  of 
**  follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to  the  fubjefl.  To  promote  this  ef- 
•*  be  afforded  by  the  dry  than  by  feft,  woods  (hould  be  thinly  fhaved 
**  the    frefh.'*    The    meaning  of  "     '  ' 

which  I  apprehend  to  be  no  more 
than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of 
a  frefh  plant  are  by  drying  re- 
duced to  one,  without  any  lofs  of 
the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  two 
frefh.  A  late  writer  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mifunderflood  in  the 
fame  manner;  for  Neumann,  in 
the  place  referred  to,  fays  only, 
that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal 
weight  of  the  frefh  plant.  I  do 
not  recoiled  any  inllance,  in  which 
frefh  and  dry  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by 
dividing  a  quantity  of  the  fubjedt 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  di- 
IHlling  one  while  frefh,  and  the 
other  after  it  has  been  carefully 
and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  efFedl 
cf  moderate  exficcation,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  drying  be  long 
coniinued,  the  produce  of  oil  will 
be  diminifhed,  its  colour  altered, 
and  its  fmell  impaired. 


With  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  water,  if  whole  plants, 
moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the 
ihavings  of  woods ;  as  much  of 
either  may  be  put  into  the  veiTel, 
as,  lightly  preffed,  will  occupy 
half  its  cavity  ;  and  as  much  wa- 
ter may  be  added,  as  will  arife  up 
to  two-thirds  its  height.  The 
water  and  ingredients,  all  toge- 
ther, Ihould  never  take  up  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  flill ; 
there  ihould  be  liquor  enough  to 
prevent  any  danger  of  an  em- 
pyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
be  too  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 


acrofs  the  grain,  roets  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  flices,  barks  re- 
duced into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  lightly  bruifed.  Very  com- 
pact and  tenacious  fubflances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  conti- 
nued a  week  or  two,  or  longer; 
for  thofe  of  a  fofter  and  loofer  tex- 
ture, two  or  three  days  are  fuifi- 
cient ;  whilfl  fome  tender  herbg 
and  flowers  not  only  fland  not  in 
need  of  any  at  all,  but  are  even 
injured  by  it. 

"Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fait 
is  of  any  real  fcrvice,  is  greatly  to 
be  doubted.  The  ufes  generally 
affigned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjeft 
more  effedlually  than  fimple  water 
could  do  ;  and  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation or  putrcfadion,  which 
the  matt^er  is  apt  to  run  into, 
during  the  length  of  time  that  the 
maceration  is  often  continued. 
But  fea  fait  fcems  rather  to  harden 
and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and 
refolve,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal fubjefts ;  and  if  it  prevents 
putrefadion,  it  mufl,  ou  that  very 
account,  be  rather  injurious  than 
of  fervice.  The  refolution,  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a 
beginning  putrefaftion ;  and  fa- 
line  fubftances,  by  retarding  this, 
prolong  the  maceration  far  beyond 
the  time  that  would  otherwil'e  be 
neccfTary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
procefs  coming  near  this  pitch, 
to  put  a  flop  to  it  at  pleafu/e,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  dilHl- 
laticn :  by  this  means,  the  wh-jle 
affair  will  be  finifhcd  in  a  very 
little  time,  with  at  leait  equal  ad- 
vantage in  every  orhcr  lefpcfl  ; 
provided  the  manual  operations  cf 
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pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
which  are  equally  neceflary  in  ei- 
ther cale,  be  fciendfically  com- 
plied uith. 

Bodies  of  a  very  vlfcous  and 
compaft  texture  are  direjfled,  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to 
be  fermented  for  fome  days  with  a 
little  yealt :  half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  fufRcient  for  performing 
the  fermentation  ;  fo  much  more 
as  is  neceffary,  is  to  be  added 
afterwards,  before  the  diilillation. 
This  procefs  undoubtedly  pro- 
motes the  refolution  of  the  fubjeft, 
and  the  extrication  of  the  oil  ;  it 
rarely  happens,  however,  that 
aflil^ancesof  this  kind  are  needful. 
Particular  care  muft  be  had  not  to 
continue  the  fermentation  too  long; 
or  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  oil 
by  an  ill-chofen  ferment,  or  ufing 
too  large  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemills  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  fairs  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  vege- 
table matters,  than  can  poffibly  be 
got  from  them  without  fuch  affift- 
ance.  Experiments  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary  :  this  at  leail 
is  conllantly  found  to  be  true,  that 
where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  yield  to  be  greater  than  ufual, 
the  quality  of  the  oil  is  propor- 
tionably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  eifential  oil  in  vegetables 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in 
them  may  be  eafily  feparated  with- 
out any  addition  of  this  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  in 
this  refpecl,  is,  to  make  the  wa- 
ter fufccptibie  of  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  it  can  fuflain  by  it- 
felf,  ju^  thus  enable  it  to  carry 
up  a  grofs  unctuous  matter  not 
volatile  enough  to  arife  with  pure 
water :  this  grofs  matter,  min- 
gling with  the  pure  oil,  increafes 


the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame 
time  muft  neceffarily  debafe  its 
quality.  And  indeed,  when  wa- 
ter alone  is  made  ufe  of,  the  oil 
which  comes  over  about  the  end 
of  the  operation  is  remarkably 
lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a  thicker 
confiftence,  than  that  which  arifes 
at  the  beginning ;  dilHlled  a  fe- 
cond  time,  with  a  gentle  heat,  it 
leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofs 
almort  infipid  refmous  matter  be- 
hind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftru- 
ments  is  of  great  conlequence  to 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oils, 
which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
ftill  :  others  lefs  volatile,  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high. 
For  obtaining  thefe  laft  we  would 
recommend  a  large  low  head, 
having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal 
round  it :  in  this  canal  the  oil  is 
detained  on  its  firft  afcent  (and 
thence  conveyed  at  once  into  the 
receiver)  the  advantages  of  which 
are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  in 
railing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
diftil ;  otherwife,  the  oil  will  be 
expofed  to  an  unneceflary  heat,  a 
circumftance  which  ought  as  much 
as  pofiible  to  be  avoided.  Fire 
communicates  to  all  thefe  oils  a 
difagreeable  impreffion,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  being  much  lefs 
grateful  when  newly  diftilled,  than 
after  they  have  Itood  for  forac 
time  in  a  cool  place :  the  longer 
the  heat  is  continued,  the  more 
alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  ol  oils 
require  for  their  diftillation  the 
heat  of  water  ftrcngly  boiiiLg ; 
but  there  are  many  alio  which  rife 
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witk  a  confiderably 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  peel,  citron 
peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  rofemary,  and  of  almoft  all 
the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. We  have  already  obferved, 
that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fra- 
grance greatly  injured,  or  even 
deflroyed,  by  beating  or  bruifmg 
them  :  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the 
immerfion  in  water,  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the 
immerfion,  and  the  heat :  hence 
thefe  oils,  diflilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prove  much  lefs  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  the  fubjefts 
themfelves.  For  the  diilillation 
of  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  I  have 
contrived  another  method  :  inftead 
of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they 
are  expofed  only  to  its  vapour. 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  be- 
ing put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
flill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flow- 
ers are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of 
fuch  a  flze,  that  it  may  enter  into 
the  flill,  and  reft  againft  its  fides, 
juH:  above  the  water.  The  head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  wa- 
ter made  to  boil,  the  fteam,  per- 
colating through  the  fubje<^,  im- 
bibes the  oil,  without  impairing 
its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over 
into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  ob- 
tained poflTefs  the  odour  of  the 
fubje(5l  in  an  exquifite  degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difagree- 
able  fcent  perceivable  in  thofe  di- 
ftilled  by  boiling  them  in  water  in 
the  common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  oils,  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  heat  than  tha:  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, are  generally  called,  by  the 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils ;  and  thole 
which  require  the  heat  of  water 
ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  pcn- 
dercus.  I  have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
preffions,      as     they     might     be 
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lefs  heat :  thought  to  relate  to  the  compara- 
tive grwuities  of  the  oils^  with 
which*  the  volatility  or  fixed nefs 
have  no  connexion.  Oil  olive 
is  lighter  than  moft  of  the  efl'en- 
tial  oils  ;  but  the  heat  requifite 
to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  eflential  oil 
dillils,  confiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 


The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation  of  efl'ential  oils,  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmeil,  talle, 
and  colour  which  it  acquires.  It 
cannot  however  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity ;  and  therefore, 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed  and 
almoft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  ad- 
van  tageoufly  employed,  inftead  of 
common  water,  in  a  fecond,  third, 
or  any  future  difriliation  of  the 
fame  fubjefl. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a 
fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fervice;  as  containing  only  fuch 
parts  of  the  vegetable  as  are  not 
capable  of  arifing  in  diftillation, 
and  whirih  ferve  only  to  impede 
the  adlion  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  em- 
pyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  fhould  be  had  to 
duly  clean fe  the  worm  before  it 
is  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
a  diitcrent  plant.  Some  oils,  :hole 
of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for 
inftance,  adhere  to  it  ;o  tenaci- 
oufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out  by 
heat,  or  waftied  off  by  water  the 
beft  v/ay  of  cleaiifing  the  v/orin 
from  thefe,  is  to  run  a  b'ttle  fpirit 
of  wine  through  it.        jfe 

Eflential  oils,  after  they  ar?*  di- 
flilled, Ihould  be  fuffered  to  ftand 
A  a  3  for 
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for  Tome  days,  in  vefTels  loofely 
covered  with  paper,  till  they  have 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  'odour, 
and  become  ^limpid :  then  put 
them  up  in  fmall  bottles,  which 
are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clofely 
ftopt,  in  a  cool  place  :  with  thefe 
cautions,  they  vvlil  retain  their 
virtues  in  pi^rfedibn  for  many 
years. 

When  csrclefsjy  kept,  they  in 
time  gradually  lofe  of  their  fla- 
vour, and  become  grofs  and  thick. 
Some  endeavour  to  recover  them 
again  after  they  have  undergone 
this  change,  by  grinding  them 
wirh  about  thrice  their  weight  of 
common  fait,  then  adding  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  and  diflilling 
them  afrelh  :  the  purer  part  arifcs 
thin  and  limpid,  poflefling  a  great 
degree  of  the  priftine  fmell  and 
tafte  of  the  oil,  though  inferior 
in  both  refpecls  to  what  the  oil 
was  at  firft.  This  reftification,  as 
it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  with- 
out the  fait :  the  oils,  when  thus 
altered,  are  nearly  in  the  fame 
ilate  with  the  turpentines,  and 
other  thickened  oily  juices,  which 
readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in  di- 
ftillation  with  water  alone. 

When  elTential  oils  have  entire- 
ly loil  their  fmell,  feme  recom- 
mend adding  them  in  the  diflil- 
lation  of  a  frelh  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  the  fame  plant;  by  which 
means  they  are  fald  to  fatiate 
themfelves  anew  with  the  odorous 
matter,  and  become  entirely  reno- 
vated. This  practice,  however, 
ought  doubtlcfs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious 
fophifricaiion  ;  for  it  can  do  no 
more  than  to  divide,  between  the 
old  oil  and  the  new,  the  adive 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
alone.     „ 

EfTential  oils,  medicinally  con- 
^Aticd,  agree  in  the  general  qua- 
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lities  of  pungency  and  heat ;  in 
particular  virtues,  they  diifer  as 
much  as  the  fubje^ls  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  the  oil  being 
the  direft  principle  in  which  the 
virtues,  or  part  of  the  virtues,  of 
the  feveral  fubje£ts  refide.  Thus 
the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm 
feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  ber- 
ries, the  eramcnagogue  of  favin, 
the  nervine  of  rolemary,  the  Ho- 
rn achic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic 
of  fcurvygrafs,  the  cordial  of 
aiomatics,  &c.  are  concentrated 
in  their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable 
difference  in  efl'ential  oils,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  lefs  ob- 
vious ;  that  of  the  degree  of  their 
pungency  and  heat  \  which  are  by 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  might 
be  expefted,  to  thofe  of  the  fub- 
jefts  they  were  drav/n  from.  The 
oil  of  cinnamon,  for  inflance,  is 
exceflively  pungent  and  fiery;  in 
its  undiluted  llate,  it  is  almoH 
cauftic :  whereas  cloves,  a  fpice 
which  in  fubftance  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an 
oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  This  dif- 
ference feems  to  depend  partly 
upon  the  quantity  of  oil  afforded, 
cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs  than 
cloves,  and  confequently  having 
its  adlive  matter  concentrated  into 
a  fmalier  volume ;  partly,  upon 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
active  parts  themfelves  :  for 
tliough  effential  oils  contain  al- 
v/ays  the  fpecific  odour  and  fla 
vour  of  their  fubjefts,  whether 
grateful  or  ungrateful,  they  do  not 
alv.'ays  contain  the  whole  pungen- 
cy ;  this  reiides  frequently  in  a 
more  fixt  refmous  matter,  and  does 
not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the 
diilillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and 
fome  other  fpices,  a  part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  be- 
hind :  a  fimplc  tindure  of  them 
in  redified  fpirit  of  wine  h  even 
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more  pungent  than  their  pure  ef- 
fential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  for  reconcil- 
ing to  the  ftomach  medicines  of 
themfelves  difguflful.  It  has  been 
cuftomary  to  employ  them  as  cor- 
reftors  for  the  refinous  purgatives  ; 
an  ufe  which  they  do  not  feem  to 
be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer- 
vice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to 
make  the  refin  lit  eafier  at  firit  on 
the  ftomach  :  far  from  abating 
the  irritating  quality  upon  which 
the  virulence  of  its  operation  de- 
pends, thefe  pungent  oils  fuper- 
add  a  frefh  ftimulus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle cathartics,  page  7 1 . 

EfTential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
lone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in  feme 
is  fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop,  let 
fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  They  are  rea- 
dily imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  conveni- 
ently exhibited.  Ground  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of 
the  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  and  thus  may  be 
diluted  to  any  aiHgned  degree. 
Mucilages  alfo  render  them  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  an  uniform 
milky  liquor.  They  diflblve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  the  more 
fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and 
almoil  all  of  them  in  lefs  than 
four  times  their  own  quantity : 
thefe  folutions  may  be  either  taken 
on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fyrups  or 
the  like ;  on  mixing  them  with 
water,  the  liquor  grows  milky, 
and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  cm- 
ployed  externally  againft  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains  and 
aches,  cold  tumors,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  re- 
quire to  be  heated  or  Simulated. 
The  tooth-acH  is  fometimes  re- 
lieved by  3  drop  of  thefe  alino^ 
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cauilic  oils,  received  on  cotton, 
and  cautioufly  introduced  into  the 
hollow  tooth. 

OLEUM  ABSINTHII 

ESSENTJALE. 

EJJentiaf  oil  of  the  leaves  ofworm- 

wood, 

L.E. 
This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrate- 
ful oils :  it  fmells  ftrongly  of  the 
wormwood  ;  and  contains  its 
particular  naufeous  tafte,  but  has 
little  or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs, 
this  remaining  entire  in  the  de- 
coflion  left  after  the  diftillation  : 
its  colour,  when  drawn  from  the 
frelh  herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from 
the  dry,  a  brownlfh  yellow.  This 
oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman 
as  a  miid  anodyne,  in  fpafmodic 
contradlions :  for  this  purpofe,  he 
direds  a  dram  of  it  to  be  dillblved 
in  an  ounce  of  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  feven  or  eight  drops  of 
the  mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in  any 
convenient  vehicle.  Boerhaave 
greatly  commends  in  tertian  fevers, 
a  medicated  liquor  compofed  of 
about  feven  grains  of  the  oil 
ground  firft  with  a  dram  of  fugar, 
then  with  two  drams  of  the  fait  of 
wormwood,  and  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diftil- 
led  water  of  the  fame  plant :  two 
hours  before  the  fit  is  expelled, 
the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and 
lees  in  warm  water,  and  then  to 
drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the 
two  hours  are  expired :  by  this 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this 
kind  are  generally  cured  with  eafe 
and  fafety,  provided  there  is  no 
fchirrofity  or  fuppuration.  With 
us,  the  oil  of  wormwood  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
for  this  purpofe  is  both  applied  ex- 
ternally to  the  belly,  and  taken 
internally :  it  is  molt  conveniently 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  piils, 
A  a  4  which 
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which  it  may  be  reduced  into  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bi;ead. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANETHI 

ESSENTIALE. 

Ejjential  oil  of  dill  feeds* 

Lond. 
This  is  a  very  warm  oil  ;  of  a 
flavour  not  very  agreeable,  lefs  fo 
than  that  of  the  feeds.  It  is  fome- 
times  given  as  a  carminative,  in 
flatulencies,  colicky  pains,  hic- 
cups, and  the  like,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drops. 

OLEU?>'I  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effentlal  oil  of  am  feeds, 
L.  E. 
This  oil  poflefles  the  tafle  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeedsin  perfeftion. 
It  is  one  oif  rV.c  miJdeft  of  the  di- 
ililled  oils :  fif'.ecn  or  twenty  drops 
may  be  taken  at  a  tim.e  without 
danger,  though  common  pra6lice 
rarely  goes  fo  far  as  half  this 
number.  Its  fmcU  is  extremely 
durable  and  diffufive  :  milk  drawn 
from  the  bread  after  taking  it,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its  odour; 
and  poffibly  this  may  be,  in  part, 
the  foundation  of  the  pe^^oral 
virtues  ufually  afcribed  to  it  :  in 
flatulencies  and  colics,  it  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  lefs  efFedlual  than 
the  feeds  themfejves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
jt  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is 
not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a  butyrace- 
ous  confidence  :  and  hence,  in  the 
dirt  illation  of  it,  the  operator 
ought  not  to  be  over-folicitous  in 
keeping  the  water  in  the  refrigera- 
tory too  cool :  it  behoves  him  ra- 
ther to  let  it  grow  fome  what  hot, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs  ;  otherwife  the  oil, 
congealing,  may  fo  llop  up  the 
worm,  as  to  endanger  blowing  off 
the  head  of  the  ilill,  at  leaft  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  will 
remain  in  it. 


OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejjential  oil  of  caraway  feeds, 
L.  E. 

The  flavour  of  this  exactly  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  caraway.  It 
is  a  very  hot  and  pungent  oil ;  a 
Angle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe, 
and  five  or  flx  a  very  large  one. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of 
as  a  carminative ;  and  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  fer vice- 
able  for  promoting  urine,  to  which 
it  communicates  fome  degree  of  its 
fmell. 

OLEUM    CARYOPHYLLO- 

RUM  AROMATICORUM 

ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  cloves. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 
fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  ele- 
vated in  diilillation  :  if  the  water 
which  comes  over  be  returned  on 
the  remaining  cloves,  and  the  di- 
flillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil 
will  generally  be  obtained,  though 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
firft.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually 
described  as  being  *'  in  tafle  excef- 
"  fively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a 
**  gold  yellow  colour.'" ( Foerh. pro- 
cejf.  27.)  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which  we  receive  under 
this  name  fiom  Holland  :  but  the 
genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the 
milder  oils  :  it  may  be  taken 
with  great  fafety  (duly  diluted)  to 
the  quantity  of*ten  or  twelve  drops 
or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at  all 
yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftilled 
by  too  violent  a  fire  :  when  in  per- 
fection, it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
of  a  pleafant,  moderately  warm 
and  pungent  tafte,  and  a  very 
agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling 
that  of  the  fpice  itfelf.  The  Dutch 
oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  exprefled  oil,  as  evidently 

appears 
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appears  upon  examining  it  by  difti!- 
lation.  This  however  cannot  be 
the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its 
acrimony.  A  fmall  proportion  of 
a  refinous  extraft  of  cloves  com- 
municates to  a  large  one  of  oil  a 
deep  colour,  and  a  great  degree  of 
acrimony. 

OLEUM  FLORUM  CHAM^- 

MELI  ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  chamomile  flowers. 
Lond. 

This  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fmell,  refem- 
blinp-  that  of  the  flowers :  its  co- 
lour  is  yellow,  with  a  call  of  green- 
ifli  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes  given 
in  the  dafe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a 
carminative,  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
and  likevvife  as  a  vermifuge :  it 
may  be  conveniently  made  into  pills 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

The  oil  above  defcribed  is  that 
obtained  from  the  common  garden 
chamomile,  which  is  the  only  fort 
diredled  in  our  difpenfatories  (fee 
the  foregoing  part,  page  124.) 
There  is  another  fpecies,  more 
frequent  in  corn  fields  than  in 
our  gardens,  ( chamemalum  njulgare 
Ger.  Rail  fynopf.  ed.  i.  288.)  which 
yields  a  beautiful  blue  oil  :  this 
colour,  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept, 
remains  for  many  years ;  but  if  the 
air  is  not  perfedlly  excluded,  foon 
degenerate':  into  a  yellow  like  thSjt 
of  the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI. 
Oil  of  cinnamon, 
L,E. 
This  valuable  oil   is   extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a  moit  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinna- 
mon itfelf.     In  cold  languid  cafes, 
and   debilities  of  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem,   it  is  one  of  the  moft  imme- 
diate cordials  and  relloratives.   The 
dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops  : 
which  mufl  always  be  carefully  di- 
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luted  by  the  mediation  of  fugar, 
&c.  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of 
this  oil,»  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  undiluted,  pro- 
duces, as  Boerhaave  obferves,  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  In  the  diftil- 
lation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  low  head,  with  a 
channel  round  it,  above  recom- 
mended for  the  diftillation  of  the 
lefs  volatile  oils  (page  356.)  is  par- 
ticularly neceflary  for  this,  which 
is  one  of  the  lead  volatile,  and 
which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  The  di- 
ftilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  oil :  but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
fubfides,  from  the  water,  on  fl:and- 
ing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM   CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  cummin  feeds, 
Lond, 

This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
lefs  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyfteric 
complaints,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  fl;rong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofed  peculi- 
arly ferviceabk  for  promoting  its 
difcharge. 

OLEUM  SEMINTUM  FCENI- 

CULI  ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  fennel  feeds, 

Edinb. 
The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel  (fee  page  142.)  It  is  one  of 
the  mildeft  of  thefe  preparations  : 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of 
warmth  with  that  of  anifetfds  ;  to 
which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in  fla- 
vour, though  far  more  grateful.  It 
is  given  from  two  or  three  drops 
to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminative, 
in  cold  indifpofitions   of   the   Ito- 

mach^ 
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mach ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of  coughs, 
for  promoting  expedoration. 

c 

Oleum  foliorum  hyssopi 

ESSENTIALE. 

E^ential  eil  of  hyjfop  halves. 
The  oil  of  hyfTop  is  moderately 
acrid,  of  a  ftrong  not  very  agreeable 
imell,  exaftly  refembling  the  origi- 
nal herb :  its  colour  is  yellowifh, 
with  a  flight  caft  of  green ;  which 
in  keeping  changes  to  a  brown- 
ifli.  It  is  commended  in  humoural 
afthmas,  for  promoting  cxpeftora- 
tion,  &c.  from  one  to  two  or  three 
drops ;  but  it  is  rarely  made  ufe  of, 
and  not  often  kept  in  the  ftiops ; 
for  which  reafon,  it  is  now  omitted 
both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges. 

OLEUM    baccarum    JUNIPERI 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJfentlal  oil  of.  juniper  berries. 

L,E, 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent one,  of  a  flrong  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
ferviceable  carminative  and  floma- 
chic  :  111  one  of  fix,  eight  or  more, 
a  ftimulating,  detergent,  diuretic 
and  emmenaeogue :  it  feems  to  have 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tur- 
pentines, or  their  didilled  oil  ;  like 
which  it  communicates  a  violet 
fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refldes 
partly  in  veficles  fpread  through  the 
iubrtance  of  thefruir,  and  partly  in 
little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds ; 
when  the  berry  is  dry,  and  the  oil 
hardened  into  a  refinous  fubllance, 
it  becoiiies  vifible,  upon  breaking 
the  feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  this  oil  to  advantage,  we 
ought,  previous  to  the  dif^illation. 
to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly  ;  fo 
as  to  break  the  feeds,  and  entirely 
lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 


OLEUM  florum  LAVENDULiE  J 

ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  lavender  fowers,  i 
L,  E, 
This  oil,  when  in  perfedion,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  yellow-^  J 
ifh  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  pof-  ■ 
felfmg  in   an   eminent  degree  the 
peculiar  fmell  generally  admired  in 
the  flowers.     It  is  a  medicine  of 
great  ufe,  both  externally  and^  in- 
ternally, in  paralytic  and  lethargic 
complaints,  rheumatic  pains,    and 
debilities   of   the   nervous   fyftem. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five 
or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft 
fragrant  oil,  and  in  confiderably  the 
largeft  quantity,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off^  fpontaneoufly,  and 
the  feeds  begin  to  fliew  themfelves : 
the  leaves  give  out  extremely  lit- 
tle. The  flowers  may  be  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  by  dry- 
ing it  a  little,  and  then  gently 
beating  it :  they  fliould  be  imme- 
diately committed  to  diltillation, 
and  the  procefs  conducted  with  a 
well  regulated  gentle  heat :  too 
great  heat  would  not  only  change 
the  colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewife 
make  a  difagreeable  alteration  in 
its  fmell. 


Olhum  baccarum  lauri  essen- 

TIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  bayberriex. 
The  oil  of  bayberries  is  thin  and 
limpid,  moderately  pungent,  of  a 
ftrong  and  tolerably  grateful  fmell. 
It  is  given  in  flatulent  colics,  hy- 
fleric  complaints,  and  for  allaying 
the  pains  confequent  upon  delive- 
ry ;  the  dofe,  from  two  drops  to  five 
or  fix.  It  is  likewife  made  an  in- 
gredient in  carminative  glyflers  ; 
and  in  fome  hyfteric  cafes,  is  ap- 
plied externally. 


ESSEN- 
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ESSENTIA  LIMONUM  [L]       colour  nt  firft.     It  Js  fnppofed  to  be 


OLEUM 


corticum 


LIMONUM 


EJfence  of  lemons,    or  the    ejferi' 
tial  oil  of  Umon  peeL 

This  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
imell,  very  near  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  frelh  peel :  it  is  one  of  the 
lighteft  and  moft  volatile  efTcntial 
oils  we  have,  perfeftly  limpid.,  and 
alinod  colourlefs.  It  is  taken  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 
cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  though  more  frequently 


peculiarly  ierviceable  in  relaxations, 
obftru^lions  and  mucous  difcbarges 
of  the  uterus :  the  dofe  u  one  or 
two  drops.^ 

OLEUM    MENTHiE 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJfantial  oil  of  the  leaves  of  com^ 

man  mint, 

L.E. 

This  oil  fmells  and  talles  Hrongly 

of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  refpeds 

fomevvhat  lefs  agreeable   than  the 

herb  itfclf.     It  is  an  ufeful  ftoma- 

chic    medicine;     and    not    unfre* 


ufed  as  a  perfume.     It  gives  a  fine     qucntly  exhibited  in  want  of  ap- 


flavour  to  the  officinal  Ipiritus  vo 
latilis   aromaticus,    and    occafions 
the  foap  pills   to  fit  eafy  on  the 
ftomach. 

Oleum  macis  essentiale. 

EJfential  oil  of  mace* 
The  elfential  oil  of  mace  is  mo- 
derately pungent,  very  fubtile  and     the  flomachic  plafter  of  the  fhops. 
volatile,  of  a  flrong  aromatic  fmell, 

like  that  of  the  fpice  itfelf :   it  is     OLEUM     MENTHA     PIPERI- 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pale  yellow-  TIDIS  ESSENTIALE. 

i(h  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker     EJfential  oil  of  the  leavii  of  pep- 
per mint* 
Lond. 


petite,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
rcachings  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied 
with  heat  or  inflammation  :  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given 
for  a  dofe.  It  is  likewife  employed 
externally  for  the  fame  purpofes  ; 
and  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in 


and  darker  coloured  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  oil  is  celebrated  in  vo- 
miting, hiccups,  colicky  pains, 
&c.  both  given  internally  from  one 
to  four  drops,  and  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  ilomach  and  umbilical 
region.  It  is  however  bat  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  and  not  often  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

OLEUM  MAJORAN^ 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  marjoram  leaves. 
Lond. 
This  oil  is  very  hot  and  pene- 
trating, in  flavour  not  near  fb  a- 
greeable   as    the   marjoram   itfelf: 
when  in  perfedion,  it  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour ;    by  long   keeping, 
it  turns   reddifh  :   if  diltilled   with 
too  great  a  heat,  it  arifes  of  this 


This  pofTefles  the  fmcll,  tallo 
and  virtues  of  the  pepper  mint  in 
perfection ;  the  colour  is  a  pale 
greenilh  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  pungency  and  fubtility  \ 
and  difFufes,  almoU  as  foon  as  taken, 
a  glowing  warmth  through  the 
whole  fyftem.  In  colics,  accompa- 
nied with  great  coldnefs,  and  in 
fome  hylleric  complaints,  it  is  of 
excellent  fervice.  A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe. 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHATiB 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  nutmegs^ 
L.  £, 
The  cfTential  oil  of  nutmegs  pof» 
h^Qi  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues 
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tues  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  mace,  but  fome'A'hat  lefs 
grateful. 

OLEUM  ORFGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfenlial  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origa- 
num, 
L,E.. 
This    oil    has    a   very   pungent 
acrimonious  tafte,   and  a  penetrat- 
ing  fmell.      It    has    been    chiefly 


It  is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyfte- 
ric  complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it 
in  great  efteem  againll  epilepfies, 
and  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, occafioned  by  weaknefs  and  \ 
inadtivity. 

OLEUM    LIGNI  RHODII 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJJential  oil  of  rhodium, 

L,E. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 


employed  externally  as  an  errhine,    and  principally  employed  as  a  per- 


and  for  eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPE- 

RIS  JAMAICENSIS. 
EJJential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
Edinb. 
This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour,  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  thai,  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  not  far  fliort  of  that 
of  nutmegs.  It  fmks  in  water, 
like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfentialoil  of  the  leaves  of  penny- 
royal, 
I.E. 
This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  re- 
fembles   the   original    plant ;     the 
virtues  of  which   it  likewife   pof- 
fefles.     It  is  given  in  hyfieric  cales, 
from  one  to  four  or  Ave  drops. 

OLEUM  RGRISMARINI 

ESSENTIALE. 
Efential  oil  of  rofemary. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When 
in  perfedlion,  it  is  very  light  and 
thin,  pale,  and  almoft  colourlefs ;  of 
great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite 
io  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfclf. 


fume  in  fcenting  pomatums,  and 
the  like.  Cuftom  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  preparation  of  this 
elegant  aromatic  wood  into  inter- 
nal ufe. 

OLEUM  RUT^  ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rue  leaves, 

L,  E. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
tafte,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafant.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfteric  difor- 
ders,  and  as  an  anthelmintic ;  as 
alfo  in  epilepfies  proceding  from  a 
relaxed  itate  of  the  nei  ves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparing- 
ly.  The  largeft  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  vvhon  the  flowers  are  leady 
to  fall  ofl^,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
fliew  themfelves :  fuitable  macera- 
tion, previous  to  the  diftillation,  is 
here  extremely  necelTary. 

OLEUM  SABINE 

ESSbVNTfALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  favin  leaves. 

L.  E. 
\  «...  .»^. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  were  direfted  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diltil- 
lation  :  this,  however,  is  not  vtry 
neceflary ;  for  favin  yields,  with- 
out any  fermentation,  and  even 
without  much  maceration,  a  very 

large 
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large  quantity  of  oil :  the  foregoing  quantities  for  fome  mechanic  pur- 
herb  Hands  more  in  need  of  a  treat-  pofes,  and  hence  the  diftillation  of 
ment  of  this  kind.  The  oil  of  it  is  become  a  particular  bufinefs. 
favin  is  a  celebrated  uterine  and  This  oil  is  a  very  hot  ftimulat- 
emmenagogue:  in  cold  phlegma-  ing  medicine  (fee  page  239.)  It 
tic  habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  me-  is  fometimes    given  as  a  fudorific 

and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or 


dicine  of  good  fervicc,  though  not 
capable  of  performing  what  it  has 
been  ufually  reprefented  to  do. 
The  dofe  is,  two  or  three  drops  or 
more. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  ef  fajjafras, 

L.  E, 

This  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all 

the  known  effential  oils,  but  rifes 

in  diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe  : 


three  drops :  in  larger  dofes,  it  is 
apt  to  greatly  heat  the  body,  oc- 
cafion  pain  of  the  head,  an  efFu- 
fion  of  the  femen  and  liquor  of  the 
proftrate  glands.  It  has  neverthe- 
lefs  been  of  late  taken  in  confi- 
derable  dofes  (along  with  honey  or 
other  convenient  vehicles)  againft 
the  fciatica  ;  and,  as  is  faid,  with 
good  fucccfs.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  againft  venereal  run- 
nings :  but  here  it  has  produced 
it  appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a  mifchievous  confequences,  inflam- 
moderately  pungent  tafte,   a  very     ing  the  parts  and  aggravating  the 


fragrant  fmell,  exactly  refembling 
that  of  the  faffafras.  it  ftands 
greatly  commended  as  a  fudorific, 
and  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices  :  it  is  likewife  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas 
and  coughs.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ;  though 
GeofFroy  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decodion  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  affords 
by  infpiffation  (fee  chap,  vi.)  an 
ufeful  extradt,  of  a  mild,  bitterifh, 
fubaftringent  tafle.  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  given  it  with  great  benefit, 
in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  as  a  corrobo- 
rant in  cachedic  cafes,  in  the  de- 
cline of  intermitting  fevers,  and  for 
abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE. 

Oil  of  iurpetiiine. 

L.E, 

This  is  diftilled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  oils :  and  is 
ftridly  an  efTential  one,  though  not 
ufually  ranked  in  this  clafs  :  it  is 
commonly,  but  improperly  as  the 
college  obferve,  called  ipirit  of 
turpentine.   It  is  employed  in  large 


diforder.  Externally  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed  againft  rheu- 
matic pains,  aches,  fpiams,  for  dif- 
culfmg  cold  tumours,  and  reftrain- 


ino-  hemorrhao-es. 

o  o 


After  the  dilh'llation  of  the  turpen- 
tine, there  remains  in  the  IHll  a 
brittle   refinous  fubltance,    of  a 
yellow  colour,  called  refina  fla'va^ 
yellow  refm  [Z^.] 
The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  exter- 
nal applications,    for   giving  con- 
fiftcnce   to  plailers,    and   the  like 
purpofes. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  oils  are 
drawn  by  our  chemifts,  and  ^2Si\y 
procurable  in  a  tolerable  -degree 
of  perfedion  ;  thofe  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  except- 
ed. Thefe  are  ufually  imported 
from  abroad  ;  and  are  for  the  moll 
part  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are 
at  all  fit  for  ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulterations  of  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  eafily  difco- 
verable.  The  groffer  abufes  in- 
deed   may   be    readily    deteded  : 

thi)§ 


^66 

thus  if  the  oil  h  mixed  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  it  will  turn  milky  on  ths 
addition  of  water;  if  with  exprefi^d 
oils,  redbfied  fpirit  will  dinblve  the 
effential,  and  leave  the  other  be- 
hind ;  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture,  and  drving  i:  u'ifh  a  gen- 
tle heat,  the  turprntine  will  be  be- 
trayed by  its  fmeil.  But  the  more 
fubiile  artifts  have  contrived  other 
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goody  as  that  they  be  genuine ;  for  I 
have  often  feen  genuine  oils,  from 
incurious  diftillation,  and  long  and 
carelefs  keeping,  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  talU  than  the  commo* 
fophifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefts  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  if 
a  bark  fhould  have  in  every  refpeft 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
methods  of  fophillication,  which  e-     and  fhould  be  proved  indifputably 


to  be  the  genume 
namon  tree ;    yet, 


iude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils,  as  a  certain  cri- 
terion of  their  genuinenefs;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a  table  of 
the  gravity  of  feveral  in  page  38. 
This  however  is  not  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  depended  on  ;  for  the  ge- 
nuine oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjeft,  oftentimes  differ  in  gravity 
as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from  diffe- 
rent ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves, 
*vhofe  oils  ufually  fink  in  water, 
yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  diftilled,  fubjed  is 
an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is     in   them. 


bark  of  the  cin- 
if  it  wants  the 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in 
a  low  degree,  we  rejeft  it :  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  Ic 
is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  com« 
parifon  with  fpecimens  of  known 
quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  tht 
goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs  them- 
felves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Moll  of  the  effential  oils,  indeed, 

are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  tailed 

with  fafety  ;    and  the  fmell  of  the 

fo    much   concentrated 

that  a   fmall    variatioo 


neverthelefs  fpecifically  lighter  than     in  this  refped 

the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in  the    guifhed.     But 

diftillation  of  it ;   whilll,  on  the  o- 

ther   hand,    the    lail   runnings   of 

ibme  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fome- 

iimes  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in 

water. 

As  all  efl^entlal  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
ipirit  of  wine,  indiffolubility  in  wa- 
ter, mifcibility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
be  varioufly  mixed  with  one  ano- 
ther, or  the  dearer  fophifticated 
with  the  cheaper,  without  any  pof- 
fibility  of  difcovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  in- 
deed, it  would  not  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had 
infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of 
as  much  importance,  that  they  be 


is  not  eafily  diftin- 
we  can  readly  di- 
lute them  to  any  affignablc  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolved 
in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  or  received  on  a 
bit  of  fugar,  and  diffolved  by  that 
intermedium  in  water.  The  quan- 
tity of  liquor,  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  th^ 
degree  of  flavour  which  it  commu- 
nicates to  a  certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  of  the 
degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

I  Ihall  here  fubjoin  fome  ex- 
periments, of  the  quantity  of  e/fen* 
tial  oil  obtained  from  differ int  njege^ 
tables y  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
table.  The  firft  column  contains 
the  names  of  the  refpcdlive  vege- 
table fubllances,  the  fecond  the 
quantity  of  each  which  was  fub- 
mittcd  to  the  diftillation,  and  the 
third  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained. 
In  every  odicr  pait  pf  tJiis  book, 

where 
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where  pound  weights  are  mention-  of  the  fubjedh,  from  which  one  part 

cd,     the    troy  pound    of    twelve  of  oil  w£«  obtained.    To  each  art!* 

ounces  is  meant;   but  thefe  expe-  cle  is  aihxed  the  author's  name  from 

,.  riments  having  been  all  made  by  whom   the  experiment  is   taken  z 

a  pound  of  fix  teen  ounces,  it  was  thofe  to  which  no  name  is  added, 

thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the  are  experiments  of  my  own.     Th« 

,  matter    of   faft    in     the    original  different  diftillations  of  one  fubjcfl, 

weights ;    efpecially  as  the  feveral  feveral  of  which  are  inferted  in  thtt 


materials,  in  the  large  quantity 
commonly  required  for  the  diftil- 
lation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,    and  enable  the 


table,  fhew  how  variable  the  yield 
of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices, 
as  well  as  our  indigenous  plants,  do 
not  always  contain  the  lame  pro* 
portion  of  this  adive  principle  ; 
though  it  muft  be  obferved,  alfo. 


reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the  that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro- 
yield,  a  reduction  of  the  weights  is  bably  arife  from  the  operation  itfelf 
given  in  the  next  column ;  which  having  been  more  or  Icfs  carefully 
ihews  the  number  of  parts  of  each  performed, 

^ahle  cf  the  quantity  cf  ejfential  oil  obtained  from  different 

vegetables, 

Hoff, 

Carthm 

NeuTfu 


Agallochum  wood   - 
Angelica  root    - 
Anife<  d      -      -       - 


: 


Anifecd       .       >      .      . 
Anifecd     -      -      -      - 
Afafetida       ... 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Caraway  feeds 
Caraway  feeds 
Caraway  feeds 
Carline  thiftle  root 
Cardamom  feeds 
Carrot  feeds 
Cafcarilla 
Camomile  flowers 
Common  camomile  flowers 
Wild  camomile  flowers 
"Wild  camomile  flowers 
Chervil  leaves,  frefh 
Cedar  wood 

Cinnamon  _  -  - 
Cinnamon  -  -  - 
Cinnamon  -  -  - 
Cinnamon  -  - 
Cinnamon  -  .  - 
Clary  feeds  _  -  - 
Clary  in  flower,  frelh  - 
Cloves        .        -         - 


10  lb. 
lib. 

1  lb. 

3  lb. 
41b. 

4  oun. 

50  lb. 

lib. 

4  lb. 

2  lb. 
I  cwt. 

lib. 
I  oun. 

2  lb. 

lib. 

lib. 

61b. 

lib. 

61b. 

91b. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

41b. 

lib. 

lib. 

41b. 
1301b. 

lib. 


I 


o 


4  dra. 
I  dra. 

4  dra. 
I  oun. 
I  oun. 

1  dra. 

2  oun. 
2fcrup 
2  oun. 
9  dra. 

83  oun. 
zffcrup 
I  fcrup 
»|dra. 

1  dra. 
30gra. 

5  dra. 
20  gra. 
2|-  dra. 
30  gra. 

2  dra. 

1  era, 
2fr:rup 

6  dra. 

2  dra. 
8fcrup 
2  dra. 

3|o'jn. 
^  1 4- oun 


o 

o 

en 


o 


a. 

<u 
c 
o 


:J 


r  32c 

128 

32 
48 
64 
32 

ib5 
192 

32 

28| 

21A 

153 

24 
171 

128 

256 

'53 

384 

307 
2304 

64 

128 

J53 

8ci 

6^ 

45^ 
256 

S9^ 
10  • 


Hoff. 
Neum, 


Neum, 
Neum, 

Carth. 
Carib» 

Carth, 

Nfum, 

Margg, 

Sola, 

Neum, 

Lemery, 

Carth, 

Carth, 


Teichm. 
Cloves 
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Cloves        -        -        . 
Cloves        -         -         -  t 
Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin  feed 
Diftamnus  Creticus 
Dill  feed        -        -       - 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi 

Fennel  feed,  common 
Fennel  feed,  fweet 
Galangal  root 
Garlick  root,  frefh 
Ginger        -         .        - 
Horferadifh  root,  frefh     - 
HyfTop  leaves 
Hyffop  leaves 
HyiTop  leaves 
HyfTop  leaves,  frefh 
Hyffop  leaves,   frefh 
Hyifop  leaves,  frefh 
Juniper  berries 
Juniper  berries 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad-leaved  lavender   ) 
flowers,  dry  3 

Lovage  root      -      -      - 
Mace       -       .       -       _ 
Mace       -       -       -       - 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 
Marjoram  leaves,  frefh    - 
Marjoram   leaves,   dried 
Maflerwort  root 
Milfoil  flowers,  dried 
Mint  in  flower,  frefh 
Mint  leaves,    dried 
Peppermint,  frefh     - 
Myrrh      -       -       ,      _ 
Myrrh      -       -       -       . 
Nutmegs       -        -       - 
Nutmegs        .       -        - 
Nutmegs       -       -        - 
.Nutmegs       -        -       , 


lib. 
2  lb. 
lib. 

1  lb. 
I  bufli. 

lib. 
41b. 

2  lb. 
lib. 

2oun. 

1  bufli. 

lib. 
2  lb. 
lib. 
8oun. 
2  lb. 
lib. 

1  lb. 

2  cwt. 
10  lb. 
30  lb. 

81b. 

lib. 
481b. 
30  lb. 
cwt 

2  lb. 
4  lb. 
2  lb. 
4  lb. 
4  lb. 
lib. 
I  lb. 
1  lb. 
lib. 

8 1  lb. 

34  lb. 
i8|lb. 
4  lb. 
lib. 
141b. 
61b. 
4  lb. 
4  lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


'3f 


o 


>Z-{ 


'zl  oun."» 

5  oun. 

6  oun. 

8  oun. 
21  oun. 
30  gra. 

2  oun. 
3ffcrup 

1  oun. 

1  fcrup 
18  oun. 

I  dra. 

30  gra. 

1  dra. 
1 5  gra. 
Udra. 

1 1  dra. 

2  dra. 
6  oun. 

3  dra. 

9  dra. 
3  oun. 

3  dra. 

12  oun. 
64:  oun. 
60  oun.  S-^ 

4  dra. 

2  oun. 
1  oun. 

3  oun. 

1  oun. 

2  dra. 
I  dra. 

5  dra. 
odra. 

3 1  oun. 
3f  ^ra. 
i^  oun. 

4  dra. 

1  oun. 
30  gra. 

4  dra. 
4f  'Ira. 
i\  oun. 

3  dra. 

2  dra. 

3  dra. 
1  oun. 
I  oun. 

4  dra. 

6  dra. 


-T3 


O 
to 


a. 

u 

c 
o 

4-1 

JC5 


79 

6?- 


256 

32 

245 

16 
48 

128 
256 
128 
256 

237 

^5 
64 

597 
427 

427 

42j 

42} 

64 
72 

403 
64 
32 
32 

2li 
64 
64 

128 

21- 

347 

493 
362 

592 
64 
256 
448 
»77 
421 
170^ 
64 

42! 

16 

16 

32 

124 


Hoff. 

Neum, 

Hoff. 

Neutn, 

Sala, 

Nutmeg 
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"Nutmegs       -       .       -       . 

Parfley  feeds 

Parfley  leaves,  frefh 

P;?rfnep  feeds 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frelh 

Black  pepper 

Black   pepper 

Black   pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Pimento        -       -        -        . 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood      -       -       . 

Rhodium  wood       -      -       - 

Rhodium  wood       -       -       _ 

Rofemary  in  flower 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves      -      -      . 

Rofemary  leaves      -      -      . 

Rofemary  leaves      -      -      - 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves,  frerti     -     - 

Rofes       -       -       ,       -       . 

Rofes       -       -       _       -       . 

Rofes       -       -       _       -       _ 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower       -       -       . 
Rue  in  flower       ^       -       . 
Rue  with  the  feeds 
Saffron      -      -       -      - 
Sage  leaves      -       -      -       . 
Sage  in  flower,  frefli 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Saflafras       -        -        .        . 
Saflafras       -        -       -        . 
Savin       -        -       -       «       . 
Saunders,  yellow      -      -      - 
Smallage  feeds      -     -     -     - 
Stechas  in  flower,    frefh 
Thyme   in  flower,   fre(h 
Thyme  in  flower,    dry 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  freft:' 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefli 
Lemon  thyme  dried  a  little 
Wormwood  leaves  dry     -    - 
Wormwood  leaves  dry    -    - 
Wormwood  leaves  dry    -    - 
Zedoary     -      .      -  '  - 
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lib.  -\ 

r  5  ^ra-  ^ 

r  25i 

Cari^, 

2  lb. 

1  dra. 

256 

2381b. 

2  oun. 

1904 

81b. 

2  dra. 

512 

131b. 

6  dra. 

277 

2  lb. 

6  dra. 

42? 

lib. 

2|  dra. 

82 

^ktim. 

lib. 

4fcrup 

96 

Carth. 

lib. 

1  dra. 

128 

Heijier 

6  lb. 

3  dra. 

256 

Geof. 

I  oun. 

30gra. 

16 

NeuTn. 

lib. 

3  dra. 

42-! 

Neum, 

I  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

Sala 

lib. 

3  dra. 

4^1 

Saia 

lib. 

3  dra. 

42| 

Carth, 

lib. 

4  dra. 

32 

Carth, 

1  cwt. 

8  oun. 

224 

lib. 

2  dra. 

6 

64 

Sala 

I  lb. 

3  dra. 

0 
,1- 

42t 

Sala 

3  lb. 

Si^ra. 

121 

Neum. 

lib. 

1  dra. 

128 

Carth, 

lib. 

'0 

ifdra. 

*(3 

4-< 

82 

Carth» 

70  lb. 

"c^ 

5  oun. 

J3 
0 

224 

ioolb. 

£3 

4  dra. 

3200 

Tachen. 

100  lb. 

^ 

I  oun. 

a 

1600 

Homb, 

12  lb.    >  ^^  ^  30gra. 

>^^ 

768 

Hoff, 

10  lb. 

0 

2  dra. 

Um 

640 

Hoff. 

lolb. 

4  dra. 

0 

4-J 

320 

Hojf, 

4  lb. 

"73 

1— < 

1  dra. 

03 

512 

60  lb. 

2\  oun. 

4> 

507 

72  lb. 

3  oun. 

§ 

384 

lib. 

lidra. 

*-• 

85! 

Vogel 

lib. 

5fcrup 

*•* 

77 

Carth, 

34  lb. 

\\  oun. 

^ 

544 

271b. 

6  dra. 

576 

81b. 

ifdra. 

681 

61b. 

i|  oun. 

55 

Hoff.     ■ 

61b. 

2  oun. 

48 

Neum, 

2  lb. 

5  oun. 

J"^ 

Hof, 

lib. 

2  dra. 

.64 

Carth. 

lib. 

2|fcrup 

'54 

Neum, 

Silb. 

2  dra. 
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2  cwt. 

5z  0""' 

652 

3  fib. 

\\  dra. 

298 

5llb. 

i|  oun. 

653 

98  1b. 

z\  oun. 

627 

1041b. 

3  oun. 

555 

4  lb. 

I  oun. 

64 

18  lb. 

if  oun. 

192 

251b. 

3i  oun. 

114 

I  lb. 

L   1  'li'a.  . 

128 

Neum, 

B  i 

5 

S  ] 

i  C  T 

^! 
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SECT.    II. 

Simple  diftilled  waters^ 


THE  effluvia,  which  exhale  in 
the  air  from  many  vegeta- 
bles, particularly  from  thofe  of  the 
odorous  kind,  confift  apparently  of 
principles  of  great  fubtility  and  ac- 
tivity, capable  of  llrongly  and  fud- 
denly  afFedling  the  brain  and  ner- . 
vous  fyllem,  efpecially  in  thofe 
whofe  nerves  are  of  great  fenfibi- 
lity  ;  and  likevvife  of  operating,  in 
a  flower  manner,  upon  the  fyllem 
of  grolTer  vefTels.  Thus  Eoerhaave 
obferves,  that  in  hyfterical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal perfons,  the  fragrant 
odour  of  the  Indian  hyacinth  ex- 
cites ftrange  fpafms,  which  the 
ftrong  fcent  of  rue  relieves :  that 
the  effluvia  of  the  walnut-tree  oc- 
cafion  headachs,  and  make  the  bo- 
dy coilive :  that  thofe  of  poppies 
procure  fleep  :  and  that  the  fmell 
of  bean  bloffoms,  long  continued, 
diforders  the  fenfes.  Lemery  re- 
lijtes,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  fevcral  perfons  wxre  purged, 
by  flaying  long  in  a  room  where 
damafk  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemiils  have  in- 
dulged themfelvcs  in  the  pleafing 
furvey   of  thefe    prefiding    fpirits, 
as  they  are  called,  of  vegetables ; 
their  peculiar  nature  in  the  different 
fpecies  of  plants ;   their  exhalation 
into   the  atmofphere   by  the  fun's 
heat,     and    difpcrfion    by   winds  j 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular 
places  medicinal,  or  otherwife,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound.     They  have  contrived 
alfo  different  means  for  collecting 
thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and  con- 
centrating   and   condenfuig    them 
into    a    liquid    form ;     employinp- 
cither  the  native  moilture  of  the 
/ubjeil,  or  an  addition  of  water,  as 


a  vehicle,  or  matrix  for  retaining  J 
them. 

The    procefs    which    has    been  ij 
judged  moll   analogous  to  that  of'' 
nature  is  the  following.     The  fub-  I 
jea,  frefh  gathered,  at  the  feafon   i 
of   its    greateft   vigour,    with   the  -j 
morning  dew  upon  it,  is  laid  light-    ! 
ly  and  unbruifed  in  a  fliallow  veffel, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head  with 
a  recipient :     under  the  veffel,    a 
live  coal  is  placed,  and  occafionally 
renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uni- 
form  heat,    no   greater  than  that 
which    obtains  in   the   atmofphere 
in  fummer,  viz.  about  85  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.     In  this 
degree  of  lieat,  there  arifes,  exceed- 
ing   flowly,    an   invifible    vapour, 
which  condenfes  in  the  head  into 
dewy  drops  and  falls  down  into  the 
receiver,  and  which  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  very  fubftance  that 
the  plant  would  have  fpontaneoufly 
emitted  in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  to  this  procefs 
many  kinds  of  odoriferous  vege- 
tables, 1  have  always  found  the  li- 
quors obtained  by  it  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  effluvia  of 
the  refpeftive  fubjeds :  they  had 
very  little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable 
tafte.  It  appeared  that  a  heat,  e- 
qiial  to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  is 
incapable  of  raifmg  in  clofe  veffels 
thoie  parts  of  vegetables  which 
they  emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  in  this 
lafl  cafe,  fome  other  caule  concurs 
to  the  effedl :  that  it  is  not  the  fun's 
heat  alone,  v/hich  raifes,  and  im- 
pregnates the  air,  with  the  odorous 
principles  of  vegetables,  but  that 
the  air  itfelf,  or  the  watery  humi- 
dity 
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dity  with  which  it  abounds,  ading 
as  a  true  diflblvent,  extrads  and 
imbibes  them  ;  fo  that  the  natural 
effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  infufion  of  the  plant 
made  in  air.  The  purgative  virtue 
of  the  damafk  rofe,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  walnut-tree,  which, 
as  above  obferved,  are  in  fome 
meafure  communicated  to  the  air, 
in^y  be  totally  extradled  by  infufion 
both  in  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua,  but  never  rife  in  dillillation 
with  any  degree  of  heat  :  and  the 
volatile  odours  of  aromatic  herbs, 
which  are  diffufed  through  the  at- 
mofphere  in  the  loweft  warmth, 
cannot  be  made  to  diftil  without  a 
heat  much  greater  than  is  ever 
found  to  obtain  in  a  fhaded  air. 

The  above  procefs  therefore,  and 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  built,  ap- 
pear to  be  faulty  in  two  points ; 
(i.)  in  fuppefing  that  all  thofe  prin- 
ciples, which  naturally  exhale  from 
vegetables,  may  be  colJeded  by 
diltillation  ;  whereas  there  are  many 
which  the  air  extradls  in  virtue  of 
its  diffolving  power,  and  which  are 
artificially  feparable  alfo  by  diffol- 
vents  only;  (2.)  in  employing  a 
degree  of  heat  infufRcient  for  fepa- 
rating  even  thofe  parts  which  are 
truly  exhalable  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  diftil- 
lation  is  commonly  called  dijlillation 
hy  the  cold JI ill;  but  thole,  w4io 
have  pra£tifed  it,  have  generally 
employed  a  confiderable  heat.  A 
(liallow  leaden  veiTel  is  filled  with 
the  frefh  herbs,  flowers,  &c»  which 
are  heaped  above  it,  fo  that  when 
the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may 
be  filled  a  confiderable  way  :  a  lit- 
tle fire  is  made  under  the  veiTcl,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  bottom  much 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear,  care 
being  taken  only  not  to  heat  ic  fo 
far  as  to  endanger  fcorching  any 
pzn  of  the  fubjeft.     If  the  bottom 
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of  the  vefi!el  is  not  made  {o  hot  as 
to  havt*  this  effe^X  on  the  part  con- 
tiguous to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  included  matter  will  be 
great  enough  to  do  it  any  injury. 
By  this  management,  the  volatile 
parts  of  feveral  odorous  plants,  as 
mint,  are  efFedually  forced  over  ; 
and  if  the  procefs  has  been  fkilfully 
managed,  the  ditlilled  liquor  proves 
richly  impregnated  Vv'ith  the  native 
odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjedl, 
without  having  received  any  kind 
of  difagreeable  impreffion  from  the 
beat  made  ufe  of. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
pradifed  in  private  families ;  the 
flovvnefs  of  the  dillillation,  and 
the  attendance  and  care  neceflary 
for  preventing  the  fcorching  of 
fome  part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to 
communicate  an  ungrateful  burnt 
flavour  to  the  liquor,  rendering  it 
inconfiftent  with  the 
quifite  in  the  larger 
finefs. 


difoatch 

X 

way  of 


re- 
bu- 


Another  method  has  therefore 
been  had  recourfe  to,  that  by  the 
common  ftill,  called,  in  di{lin(^ion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  hot  ftill. 
Here  a  quantity  of  water  is  added  to 
the  plant,  to  prevent  its  burning  : 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of 
a  boiling  heat,  or  made  fully  to 
boil,  fo  that  the  vapour  rifcs  plen- 
tifully into  the  head,  and  pafiing 
thence  into  a  fpirai  pipe  or  worm 
placed  in  a  vefiel  of  cold  water, 
is  there  condenfed,  and  runs  out 
in  drops  quickly  fucceeding  one 
another,  or  in  a  continued  lb  earn. 
The  additional  water  does  not  at 
all  weaken  the  produce  :  for  the 
moll  volatile  parts  of  the  fubje^l 
rife  firft,  and  impregnate  the  li- 
quor thai  firit  diitiiS  :  as  foon  as 
the  plant  |ias  given  over  its  virtue 
fuificiently,  which  is  known  by  ex- 
amining from  time  to  tin^ie  the  11- 
B  b  2  quor 
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quor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be 
Hopt. 

This  is  the  method  of  dillilla- 
tion  commonly  pradlifed  for  the 
officinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied 
with  one  imperfe6lion,  affedling 
chiefly  thofe  waters,  vvhofe  princi- 
pal value  confifts  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavour ;  this  being  not  a  little 
injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufually 
employed,  and  by  the  coagitation 
of  the  odorous  particles  of  the 
fubjeft  with  the  water.  Sometimes 
alfo  a  part  of  the  plant  flicks  to 
the  fides  of  the  ftill,  and  is  fo  far 
fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrateful 
taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of 
managing  this  operation,  which  I 
have  already  recommended  for  the 
dilHllation  of  the  more  volatile  ef- 
fential  oils,  and  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  the  waters. 
In  this  method,  the  advantages 
of  the  foregoing  ones  are  united, 
and  their  inconveniencies  obviated. 
A  quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  flill,  and  the  herbs  or  flow- 
ers placed  in  a  baflcet  over  it,  there 
can  be  no  poflibility  of  burning  ; 
the  water  may  be  made  to  boil, 
but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into  the 
baflcet,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The 
hot  vapour  of  the  water  pafling 
lightly  through  all  the  interftices 
of  the  fubjeft  matter,  imbibes  and 
carries  over  the  volatile  parts  un- 
altered in  their  native  flavour.  By 
this  means  the  diflilled  waters  of 
all  thofe  fubftances,  whofe  oils  are 
of  the  more  volatile  kind,  are  ob- 
tained in  the  utmoft  perfection,  and 
with  fufficient  difpatch  ;  for  which 
lail  intention  the  ftill  may  be  filled 
quite  up  to  the  head. 

In  the  diftillation  of  eflentral 
oils,  the  water,  as  obferved  in  the 


foregoing  feclion,  imbibes  always 
a  part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  li- 
quors, here  treated  of,  are  no  other 
than  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eflential  oil  of  the  fubjedl ;  what- 
ever fmell,  tafte,  or  virtue,  is  here 
communicated  to  water,  or  obtain- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  watery  liquor, 
being  found  in  a  concentrated  ftatc 
in  the  oil.  The  efl^ential  oil,  or 
fome  part  of  it,  more  attenuated 
and  fubtilized  than  the  reft,  is  the 
direft  principle,  on  which  the  title 
oi  fpiritus  reSior,  or  prefiding  fpirit, 
has  been  beftowed- 

AU  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  efl^ential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diftillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a  plant 
is  capable  of  fatiating  with  its  vir- 
tue, are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil 
fatiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it :  if 
there  is  more  oil  than  is  fuflicient 
for  this  fatiation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo 
little  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any 
vifible  mark  of  it  appears,  un- 
iefs  fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds 
or  more  are  diftilled  at  once,  give 
neverthelefs  as  ftrong  an  impreg- 
nation to  water,  as  thofe  plants 
which  abound  moft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
diftilled  waters  may  be  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjed,  and  their  ftrength 
increafed  to  any  affigncd  degree, 
by  cohobatiohf  that  is,  by  rediftil- 
ling  them  a  number  of  times  from 
frefh  parcels  of  the  plant.  Expe- 
rience, however,  fliews  the  contra- 
ry ;  a  wa  er  fkilfuliy  drawn  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  proves,  on  every  re- 
peated 
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peated  one,  not  flronger,  but  more 
difagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are 
not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  vegetables,  and  this  they  may 
be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as 
well  as  by  any  number  of  diftilla- 
tions :  the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  impreflion 
which  they  generally  receive  from 
the  fire,  even  at  the  firft  time,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Thofe 
plants  which  do  not  yield  at  firft 
waters  fufficiently  ftrong,  are  not 
proper  fubjeds  for  this  procefs, 
fincc  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoufly  by  o- 
thers. 

General  rules  for  the  d'ljllllation  of 
the  officinal  ftmple  waters, 

I. 

Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be 
frefh  gathered  [^.] 
Where  they  are  direfled  frefh, 
fuch  only  muft  be  employed  ; 
but  feme  are  allowed  to  be  ufed 
dry,  as  being  eafily  procurable 
in  this  ftate  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  though  rather  more  ele- 
gant waters  might  be  obtained 
from  them  whilft  green  [L.] 

II. 

Having  bruifed  the  fubjedl  a  little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its  quantity 
of  fpring  water  :  this  quantity  is 
to  be  diminiihed  or  increafed, 
according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary  [£".] 

When  frefli  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diftilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be  fully  fufficient  : 
but  dry  ones  require  a  much  larger 
quantity.  In  general,  there  Ihould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all 
intended  to  be  dillilled  has  come 
over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  to  the  ilill. 


III. 


The  diftillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigera- 
tory, the  jundures  being  lut- 
ed [£.] 

IV. 

The  diftillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over   is   perceived  to  have  any 
fmell  or  tafte  of  the  plant  \E.'] 
Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it  is 
impoffible   to   fix  the   quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain 
weight  of  them,  to  any  invariable 
flandard.    The  diftillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well  flavoured  of  the 
fubjed,  and  no  longer. 
If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  muft  be  taken  in  the  weights 
prefcribed.    But  when  frelh  ones 
are  fubftituted  to  dry,   or  when 
the    plants    themfelves    are    the 
produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,    the 
quantities  are  to   be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the 
artift  [L.] 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over, 
an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which 
has  fometimes  extra<^ed  io  much 
from  the  copper  head  of  the  f^ill, 
as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are 
owing  the  anthelmintic  virtues  at- 
tributed to  certain  diftilled  waters. 

V. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  thff 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  fome 
vegetables  were  ordered  to  be 
flightly  fermented  with  the  addi- 
tion of  yeali-,  previoufly  to  the 
dirtillation. 
The    principle,   on    which   this 

management  is  founded,  is  cer- 
B  b  3  tainly 
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tainly  juH ;  for  the  fermentation  and  ftomach  :  few  are  depended  I 
foaiewhat  opens  and  unlocks  their 
texture,  fo  as  to  make  them  part 
with  more  in  the  fubil-quent  dilHl- 
lation  than  could  be  drawn  over 
from  them  without  fome  affiftance 
of  this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  how- 
ever, which  require  this  treatment, 
are  not  proper  fubjedts  for  fimple 
waters  to  be  drawn  from  ;  their  vir- 
tues being  obtainable  to  better  ad- 
vantage by  other  proceiTes. 


VL 
If  any  drops  of  oil   fwim  on   the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  oft  [£".] 

VII. 
That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter, about  one- twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each,  after  they  are 
diibiled  [Z:.] 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  wa- 
ters were  formerly  kept  in  the 
Ihops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty 
of  Paris  diredl,  in  the  lafl  edition 
of  their  codex  medicament arius^  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  different  waters,    and  one  hun- 


on,    m  any  intentions    of   confe 
quence,  by  thenifelves. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  alexeterial  water, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefh,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefli ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh,  each  one 

pound ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diilillation  three  gal- 
lons. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 

two  pounds ; 
Angelica  leaves,   frefh  gathered, 

one  pound  ; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Diflil  off"  three  gallons. 

These  waters  are  fufiiciently  ele- 
gant with  regard  to  taffe  and  fmell ; 
though  few  expeft  from  them  fuch 
virtues  as  their  title  feems  to  imply. 
They  are  ufed  occafionally  for  ve- 


dred  and  thirty  different  ingredients  hides  of  alexipharmac  medicines, 
in  one  fingle  water.  Near  one  half  or  in  juleps  to  be  drank  after  them, 
of  thefe  preparations  have  fcarcely     as  coinciding  with  the  intention  ; 


but  in  general  are  not  fuppofed  to 
be  themfelves  of  any  confiderable 
efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI. 
Dill  feed  water. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Dill  feeds,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
ly  as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable     Draw  off  by  diilillation  one  gallon, 
vehicles   for  medicines   of  greater 

efficacy,  or  for  rendering  difgullful         This    water,    which    turns    out 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate    pretty  llrong  of  the  dill   feeds,  is 

fome  times 


any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jed,  and  many  of  the  others  are 
infignificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejcfted  thefe  of- 
tentatious  fuperfluities  ;  and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  fet  of 
waters,  fufficient  for  anfwering  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  in  pradlice. 
Diflilled  waters  are  employed  chief 
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fometimes  employed  as  the  bafis  This  water  proves  very  weak  of 
of  carminative  juleps.  It  is  (imi-  the  orange  peel.  It  is  defigned  for 
lar  in  flavour  to  a  water  drawn  a  diluter,  in  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
from  caraway  feeds,  but  lefs  agree-  orders  where  the  ftomach  and  pa- 
able,  late  are  fubjedl  to  receive  quick  dif- 

guft ;  in  which  cafes  (as  the  com- 
AquA  ANGELICA.  Hiittec  obfcrve)  cofdial  waters,  cfpc- 
Angelica  'water,  cially  if  their  ufe  is  to  be  long  con- 
Take  of  tinued,  ought  to  be  but  lightly  im^ 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan-  pregnated  with  any  flavour,  how- 

tity ; 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  flavoured  of  the  plant. 


This  water  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of.  Jt  fmells  and 
taftes  confiderably  of  the  angelica, 
but  does  not  prove  fo  agreeable,  as 
might  be  expedled. 

Aqua   artemisi^, 
Mug<vjort  HAjater, 
Take  of 


ever  agreeable. 

Aqua  cardui  benedicti. 
Carduus  'water. 
This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  carduus  benedidlus,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  aq^ua  arte- 

This  water  has  been  looked  up- 
on as  a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ; 
and  in  this  intention  is  ftill  fre- 
quently prefcribed  by  foreign  phy- 
ficians,    in    juleps    and   draughts. 


Mugwort  leaves,  frefh,  as  much     ^^°"f  "''  "  ^^'  ^°?S  ^^'"  '^^^"^^^' 


as  you  pleafe  ; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity ; 
Yeaft,  a  little. 
Let  them  ftand  together  in  a  warm 
place,  till  they  begin  to  ferment, 
and  then  dillil  according  to  art. 

Mugwort  water  has  been  held 
by  many  in  great  efteem  as  an 
uterine,  but  the  herb  itfelf  has  lit- 
tle title  to  that  clafs,  and  the 
diftilled  water  none  at  all.  Tt  is  at 
prefent  fcarce  ever  called  for,  or 
kept  in  the  fliops. 

AQUA   CORTICUM 

aurantiorum  simplex. 

Simple  orange  peel  water. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 

dried,  four  ounces  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufticient 
to  prevent  burning. 
DiRil  oif  one  o-ailon. 


and  held  entirely  infignificant ;  this 
plant,  however  opened  by  fermen- 
tation, giving  nothing  valuable  over 
the  helm.  The  deco6lion,  which 
remains  after  the  diftillation,  duly 
depurated  and  infpiiTated,  proves  a 
medicine  of  fome  ufe  :  it  is  a  mo- 
derat;ely  ftrong  bitter,  fimilar  to  the 
extraft  of  carduus  ;  fee  chap.  vi. 
in  keeping,  a  confiderable  quanti- 
ty of  eflential  fait  fometimes  ftioots 
in  it.     •• 

aqua  CASTOREL 
Cajlor  water. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almofl  all  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water  ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpi- 
jit   of  wine,   gives  over  nothing. 

R  b  4  The 
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The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept  in 
the  fhops,  had  none  of  tl;ie  fmell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug  ;  whilil  the 
water  here  diredsd  proves,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal  fubftance  refide  in  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  eflen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables :  fome  are  re- 
ported to  have  obtained,  in  dillil- 
ling  large  quantities  of  the  drug, 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt 
extremely  flrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
diifufed  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diflance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
Heric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous  com- 
plaints, though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  what  many  people 
expedl  from  it  :  it  lofes  greatly  of 
its  flavour  in  keeping. 

Aqjja  cerasorum  nigrorum. 
Black  cherry  <voater. 

Let  any  quantity  of  black  cherries 
be  bruifed,  fo  as  that  the  Hones 
may  be  broken  ;  and  then  di- 
flilled  according  to  art,  with  on- 
ly a  fmal]  proportion  of  water. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  water, 
and  has  long  maintained  a  place  in 
the  fhops.  It  has  frequently  been 
employed  by  phyficians  as  a  vehi- 
cle, in  preference  to  the  other  di- 
(lilled  waters  ;  and  among  nurfes, 
and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
young  children,  has  been  the  firft 
remedy  againft  the  convuifive  dif- 
orders  to  which  children  are  fo 
often  fubjeft. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  by  fome  looked  upon  as  poi- 
fonous.  They  obferve,  that  it  re- 
ceives >ts  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  flones ;  and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have 
fome  ti>ne  paft  been  difcovered  to 


yield,  by  infufion  or  diftillation, 
the  moft  fudden  poifon  known  : 
fome  phyficians  of  Worcefter  have 
lately  found,  by  trial  purpofely 
made,  that  a  diililled  water  very 
Itrongly  impregnated  with  the  fla- 
vour of  the  cherry  kernels  (no  more 
than  two  pints  being  diililled  from 
fourteen  pound  of  the  cherry  Hones) 
proved  in  like  manner  poifonous  to 
brutes :  the  committee  of  the  Lon- 
don college  repeated  the  fame  ex-p 
periment,  and  found  the  eiFedls 
agreeable  to  thofe  gentlemen's  re- 
port. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from 
thefe  trials,  nor  after  fuch  long  ex- 
perience can  it  be  imagined,  that 
black  cherry  water,  when  no  flrong- 
er  than  the  Ihops  have  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe. 
Thefe  kernels,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  plainly  refemble  opium, 
and  fome  other  things,  which  poi- 
fon only  when  taken  in  too  great 
a  quantity ;  the  water  from  the 
very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  wjien 
duly  diluted ;  and  even  fpirit  of 
yvine  proves  a  poifon  of  a  kind 
not  greatly  difl'erent,  if  drank  to  a 
certain  degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can 
It  be  concluded,  from  the  trials 
with  the  ftrong  black  cherry  wa- 
ter on  dogs,  &c.  that  even  this 
will  have  the  fame  effe6ls  in  the 
human  body  :  the  kernels  of  many 
forts  of  fruits  being  in  fubftance 
poifonous  to  brutes,  though  inno- 
cent to  man. 

It  is  pofliblc,  however,  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  of  ftrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  in  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  princi- 
ples of  life  are  but  juft  beginning 
as  it  were  to  move :  it  is  poffible, 
that  it  may  there  have  had  perni- 
cious efFeds,  v/ithout  being  fuf- 
peded  ;  the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  fliould  prove  hurt- 
ful, being  fuch  as  children  are 
Gfte^i  |hrown  into  from  the  difeafe 

which 
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which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  both  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  chofen  to  lay  it  afide ;  more 
efpecially  as  it  has  been  too  often 
founterfeited  with  a  water  diftilled 
from  bitter  almonds,  which  are 
known  to  communicate  a  poifon- 
ous  quality. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  cinnamon  water. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  a  gallon, 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SINE 
VINO. 

Cinnamon  water  without  wine, 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  a  gallon  and  a  half. 
Steep  them  together  for  two  days ; 
and  then  diltil  off  the  water,  till 
it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

This  is  a  yery  grateful  and 
ufeful  water,  pofTefling  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  cordial  virtues  of  the 
fpice.  Great  care  (hould  be  had, 
in  the  choice  of  the  cinnamon, 
to  avoid  the  too  common  impoii- 
tion  of  cafia  being  fubftituted  in 
its  room  :  this  latter  yields  a  water 
much  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  whofe  flavour  is 
manifeftly  empyreumatic.  I'he 
two  drugs  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guiflied  ^•O'l^  01^6  another  by  the 
marks  laid  down  under  the  refpec- 
tive  articles  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  work  :   fee  page  121  and  127. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters 
depend   upon    their  containing  a 


portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubje£t. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  arifes  more  difficultly 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
vegetable  matters  from  which 
fimple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervation  direfts 
us,  in  the  diftillation  of  this 
water,  to  make  ufe  of  a  quick 
fire,  and  a  low  vefTel.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not 
keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wi fil- 
ed ;  the  ponderous  oil  parting 
from  it  in  time,  and  falling  to 
the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant 
fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte.  Some 
recommend  a  fmall  proportion 
of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
W^ter. 


AQUA    CHAMiEMELL 
Chamomile  water, 
Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  fo  much  water  as 
will    prevent    burning.      Piflil 
off  the  water  fo  long  as  it  proves 
fufliciently  Itrong  of  the  flavour 
of  the  flowers. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  ordered 
in  the  former  editions  to  be  fer- 
mented previo afly  to  the  diftilla- 
tion, a  treatment  which  they  ftand 
little  in  need  of;  for  they  give 
over,  without  any  fermentation, 
as  much  as  that  procefs  is  capable 
of  enabling  them  to  do.  In  either 
cafe,  the  fmell  and  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  flowers  arife,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  bitternefs  ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  de- 
codtion  ;  which,  if  duly  depurated 
and  infpifllited,  yields  an  extraft 
fmiilar  to  that  prepared  from  the 
flowers  in  the  common  manner. 
1  he  diftilled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  cholics,  and  the  like, 

but 
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for  making  up  the  black  peroral 
troches,  but  is  now  exchange4 
for  common  water.  Few  at  pre- 
fent  expeft  any  fingular  virtues 
from  it,  nor  is  it  often  made  ufe  of, 
or  met  with  in  the  {hops. 


but  is  at  prefent  held  in  no  great 
efteem. 

AQUA    FCENICULI. 
Fennel  water ^ 
Land. 
Take  of 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  one  pound ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 

to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diflil  off  one   gallon. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

fennel  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan- 
tity ; 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  rung 
well  flavoured. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  waters  is  a 
fufficiently  grateful  one,  and  the 
other  is  not'unpleafant :  the  leaves 
{hould  be  taken  before  the  plant 
has  run  into  flower  ;  for  after  this 
time,  they  are  much  weaker  and 
lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  upper  leaves  and 
tops,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a 
remarkably  finer  effential  oil,  than 
the  lower  ones ;  and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  whilft  that  of  the  other 
fmks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
ever, is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQJ'JA  HYSSOPI. 

■HyJJop  water, 
Edtnb, 
This   is   diililled    fom   the   frefh 
leaves  of  hyflbp,  after  the  fame 
manner  as   the  water  of  fennel 
leaves. 

Hyssop  water  has  been  held  by 
fome  in  confiderable  elleem  as  an 
uterine  and  a  peroral  medicine. 
It  was  diredled  in  the  lad  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 


AQUA  MELISSA. 

Balm  water, 

Edinb. 

This  is  prepared  by  diltilling  the 

green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 

foregoing  procefs. 

In  the  former  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated, 
or  rediililled  from  frefh  quantities 
of  the  herb.  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  pre- 
pared :  he  fays,  he  has  experi- 
enced in  himfelf,  extraordinary 
effeds  from  it  taken  on  an  empty 
flomach  ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hy- 
fleric^l  cafes,  the  chlorofis,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  often 
as  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  ^ 
diforder  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
from  any  colledlion  of  morbific 
matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  al- 
ready given  my  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  cohobation  of  thefe 
liquors  ;  and  fhall  here  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  whatever  virtues  are 
lodged  in  balm,  they  may  be 
much  more  perfedly  and  advan- 
tageoufly  extradled  by  cold  infu- 
fion  in  aqueous  or  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  :  in  this  procefs,  the  liquor 
fulFers  no  injury  from  being  re-, 
turned  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  herb  ; 
a  few  repetitions  will  load  it  with 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjedl,  and 
render  it  very  rich.  (See  page 
269.)  The  impregnation  here  is 
almoil  unlimited  ;  but  in  diftiiled 
waters,  it  is  far  oiherwife. 

AQUA 
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AQUA   MENTHiE, 
Mint  water* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Spearmint    leaves,    frefh,    any 

quantity. 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  which 
comes    over    has    any   tafte   or 
fmell  of  the  mint. 

AQUA    MENTHA    VULGA- 

RIS    SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpearmint  water ^ 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning, 
Draw  off  by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

These  waters  fmell  and  tafte 
very  ftrong  of  the  mint  ;  and 
prove  in  many  cafes  ufeful  fto- 
machics.  Boerhaave  commends 
them  (cohobated)  as  a  prefent 
and  incomparable  remedy,  for 
ftrengthening  a  weak  ftomach, 
and  curing  vomiting  proceeding 
from  cold  vifcous  phlegm  ;  as  alfo 
in  lienteries. 

AQUA    MENTHA 

PIPERITIDIS    SLMPLEX. 

Simple  pepper-mint  water, 

I.  E. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  water  :  it  has  a  warm, 
pungent  tafte,  exa<Slly  rcfembling 
that  of  the  pepper-mint  itfelf.  A 
fpoonful  or  two,  taken  at  a  time, 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great 
relief  in    cold,    flatulent    colics. 


Simple  dijlilled  Waters. 
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Some  have  fubftituted  a  plain 
infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  in  virtue  from  the  di- 
ftilled  water. 

Aqua  petroselini. 
Par/ley  nvater. 
This   is   diftilled   from    the   frefli 
leaves  of  parfley,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  aqua  mentha. 

This  water  is  fcarcc  ever  called 
for,  or  kept  in  the  fhops.  Parfley 
yields  little  virtue  in  diftillation  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  the  part 
that  yield  moft.  The  feeds  give  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  flavour,  which 
is  not  difagreeable. 

AQUA    PIPERIS 

JAMAICENSIS. 

Water  of  Jamaica  pepper. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufe :  the  hof- 
pitals  employ  it  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 
It  is,  however,  inferior  in  grate- 
fulnefs  to  the  fpirituous  water  of 
the  fame  fpice  hereafter  diredted. 

AQUA    PULEGII    SIMPLEX. 
Simple  penny -royal  water, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  oiFby  diftillation  one  gallon. 
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fubflitution  ;  for  the  water  drawn  J 
from  the  red  rofe  has  no  quality 
which  that  of  the  damalk  does 
not  poflefs  in  a  far  fuperior  de- 
gree ;  neither  the  purgative  vir- 
tue of  the  one,  nor  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  other,  arifing  in 
diHillation. 
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AQUA  PULEGII. 
Water  of  penny-royai* 
Ed'inb. 
Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,    frefh,  any 

quantity  ; 
W;iter,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  comes 
off  well  flavoured  of  the  herb. 

These  waters  pofTefs,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  the  fmelj,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  penny-royal. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  not  without  good 
cffeds. 

AQUA  ROSARUM 

DAMASCENARUM. 

Damajk  rofe  water. 

Take  of 


Aqua  rutje. 
Rue  njoater. 
This  is  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
frefh  leaves  of  rue,  and  coho- 
bated  on  frefh  parcels  of  them, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
aqua  melijfa. 

Rue  gives  over  in  this  pro- 
cefs  the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and 
great  part  of  its  pungency.  The 
diflilled  water  ll:ands  recommended 
in    epileptic    cafes,    the    hyfteric 


Damafk  rofes,    frefh  gathered,  pafTion,    for  promoting    perfpira- 

fix  pounds  ',  tion,  and  other  natural  fecretions : 

Water,  as   much   as   will  keep  fee  page  211. 
them  from  burning. 


Dillil  off  a  gallon  of  the  water. 

Edinb, 
Take  three  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  frefh  rofes  ;  and  diflil 
as  long  as  the  water  which 
comes  over  has  any  fmell  of 
the  flowers. 

This  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  line  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  generally 
admired  in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The 
purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes  re- 
mains entire  in  the  liquor  left 
in  the  flill,  which  has  therefore 
been  generally  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  folutive  honey  and  fyrup, 
initead  of  a  dec  -dion  or  infufion 
of  frefh  rofes  prepared  on  pur- 
pofe  :  and  this  piece  of  frugality 
the  college  have  now  admitted. 
A  diflilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
been  fometimes  called  for  in  the 
fhops  ;  and  fupplied  by  that  of 
damafk  rofes,  diluted  with  com- 
mon water  :  this  is  a  very  venial 


Aqua    sabin/e. 

Sainn  ixmter. 

This   is  diflilled   from    the   frefh 

leaves   of  iavin,  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the  aq^ua  angelica* 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
conflderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of 
favin.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  in- 
credible motion  to  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyflem,  and  that  when  pro- 
perly ufed,  it  proves  eminently  fer- 
viceable  for  promoting  the  menfes, 
and  the  haemorrhoidal  flux. 

Aqua   sambuci. 
Elder  fiouoer  <Txater. 
This   is  diftilled  from  frefli  elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  angelica:. 

This  water  fmells  confiderably 
of  the  flowers  j  but  is  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    115. 

Spirituous  dijlilled  waters  and  fpirits. 


TH  E  flavour  and  virtues  of 
diftilled  waters  are  owing, 
as  obferved  in  the  preceding  fec- 
tion,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a  portion  of  the  effential  oil 
of  the  fubje6l  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  Spirit  of  wine,  con- 
fidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils, 
has  this  advantage  above  water, 
that  it  is  their  proper  menftruum, 
and  keeps  all  the  oil,  that  rifes 
with  it,  perfeftly  diflblved  into 
an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
which,  on  being  diftilled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues 
in  great  perfeflion  ;  if  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  fcarce  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafle.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  hence  ;  that  fpirit 
is  not  fufceptible  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general,  when  made  to  boil, 
have  received  as  great  a  heat  as 
they  are  capable  of  fuftaining  : 
now,  if  the  extent  of  heat  be- 
tween freezing  and  boiling  water, 
as  meafured  by  thermometers,  be 
taken  for  a  llandard,  fpirit  of 
wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with 
lefs  than  four-fifths  of  that  hear, 
or  above  one-fifth  lefs  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  It  is  ob- 
vious therefore,  that  fubftances 
may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife 
with  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus  if  cinnamon,  for  inflance, 
be  committed  to  diitillation  with 
a  mixture  of  fpint  of  wine  and 
water,  or  with  a  pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ; 
the  fpirit  will  arife  firft,  clear, 
colourlefs    and    tranfparent,    and 


almofl  without  any  tade  of  the 
fpice  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to 
arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirits  ufually  met 
with  in  the  fhops  are  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour  ; 
which,  though  concealed  by  means 
of  certain  additions,  plainly  dif- 
covers  itfelf  in  diiiillation.  This 
naufeous  relifli  does  not  begin  to 
arife,  till  after  the  purer  fpiritu- 
ous  part  has  come  over  ;  which 
is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues 
of  the  ingredients  begin,  alfo, 
moft  plentifully  to  dillil  :  and 
hence  the  liquor  receives  an  un- 
grateful taint.  To  this  caufe 
principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of 
the  apothecary  are  lefs  agreeable 
than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  pre- 
pared by  the  diHiller  j  the  latter 
being  extremely  curious  in  redify- 
ing  or  purifying  the  fpirits  (whea 
defigned  for  what  he  calls  fine 
goods)   from  all  ill  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  VINI 
RECTIFICATUS. 
ReSliJied  fpirit  of  wine. 
EdiTib. 
Take    any    quantity    of     French 
brandy,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  ciftil  it  to  one  half. 
This  redified  fpirit,  being  dlgefl- 
ed  for  two  days  with  one-fourth 
its  quantity  of  dry  fak  of  tartar 
in    powder,   and    then  diililled 
in    a    glafs    cucurbit,    with    a 
very  gentle  heat,  becomes  AL- 
COHOL. 

Spirits 
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Spirits  diftilled  from  malt  liquors, 
or  other  fermented  fubilauces, 
after  being  reftiiied  in  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifi- 
cation ;  namely,  repeated  di- 
llillation  from  an  equal  quantity 
of  fpring  water. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too 
dear  an  article  in  this  country. 
For  diHillation  ;  nor  is  the  fpirit 
obtained  from  it  any  ways  pre- 
ferable to  one  procurable  from 
cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfer  in- 
flammable fpirits  may  be  rendered 
perfeftly  pure,  and  fit  for  the 
niceft  purpofes,  by  the  following 
method. 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  diltil  with  a 
ilow  fire  ;  difcon tinning  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
tx>  run  milky,  and  diicovers,  by 
its  naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  arifing. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  foul 
oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water, 
which  now  appears  milky  and 
turbid,  and  proves  highly  dif'- 
agreeable  in  tatle.  If  "the  fpirit 
was  not  very  foul  at  firft,  this 
ablution  is  not  necefiarv  ;  if  ex- 
tremely  fo,  it  will  be  needful  to 
repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  iire  than  watery 
iiquors,  we  are  hence  direded  to 
employ,  in  the  diilillation  of  them, 
a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils  :  and  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  this  circumflance,  very 
weak  fpirits  mny,  by  one  or  two 
wary  diflillationo,  be  tolerably 
well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diltilling 
veffeis  are  of  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  may  but  juH:  pafs  over  them: 
in. fuch   cafe,  the  phlegmatic   va- 


pours, which  arife  for  a  little  way 
along  with  the  fpirit,  will  con^  i 
denfe  and  fall  back  again  before 
they  can  come  to  the  head.  Very 
pompous  inllruments  have  been 
contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and 
carried  in  a  fpiral  or  ferpentine 
form,  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
The  fpirit,  afcending  through 
thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  watery 
parts  it  contained,  in  its  paffage, 
and  come  over  perfcdlly  pure  and 
free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
flruments  are  built  upon  errone- 
ous principles,  their  extravagant 
height  defeating  the  end  it  was 
defigned  to  anfwer  :  if  the  liquor 
is  made  to  boil,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will 
come  over  along  v/ith  the  fpirit ; 
and  if  the  heat  is  not  raifed  to  this 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit 
will  dillil.  The  mod  convenient 
inflrument  is  the  common  ftill, 
betwixt  the  body  of  which,  and 
its  head,  an  adopter  or  coppef 
tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as 
above  direfted,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  diftil- 
lation  in  a  water-bath  ;  add  to 
CYtry  gallon  of  it,  a  pound  or 
two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digeiling  thefe  toge- 
ther for  a  little  time,  the  alkali, 
from  its  known  property  of  at* 
tradling  water  and  oils,  will  im- 
bibe the  remaining  phlegm,  and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unc* 
tuous  matter  as  may  flill  be  left 
in  the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel.  If 
the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently 
drawn  over,  it  will  arife  entirely 
fvtQ  from  its  phlegm  and  naufeoua 
flavour;  but  fome  particles  of  the 
alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  carried 
up  with  it,  and  give  what  the 
workmen  call  an  urinous  relifli  : 
this  may  be  prevented  by  adding, 

previous 
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previous  to  the  lafl:  diftillation, 
a  fmall  proportion  of  calcined 
vitriol,  alum,  or  fal  catharticus 
amarus ;  the  acid  of  thefe  falts 
will  unite  with,  and  neutralize  the 
alkali,  and  elFeftually  prevent  it 
from  arifmg  ;  while  no  more  of 
the  acid  of  the  falts  is  extricated 
than  what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfedlly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for 
the  fineft  purpofes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  llrength  commonly 
underftood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  (by  weight) 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water. 
The  diflilled  cordials  made  with 
thefe  fpirits,  prove  much  more 
elegant  and  agreeable,  than  when 
the   common    redlified,    or   proof 


3S3 

fpirits    of    the    ihops   are    made 
ufe  of. 

If  the  re^lified  fpirit  be  diflilled 
afrefli  from  dry  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  fait,  and 
in  this  flate  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
more  powerful  menflruum,  for 
certain  fubllances,  than  the  pure 
fpirit.     This    alkalized    fpirit    is 

called      TARTARIZED      SPIRIT    OF 

WINE. 

The  general  virtues  of  vinous 
fpirits  have  been  already  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  part  :  the 
fpirits  impregnated  with  the  vo- 
latile oils  of  vegetables,  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  chapter,  have 
joined  to  thofc,  the  aromatic,  cor- 
dial, or  other  virtues  which  refide 
in   the  oils. 


Article  I.      Dijlilled  fpirits. 


Aqua   melissj^:   composita. 
Compound    bahn    ivater,      commonly 

called  Eau  de  carmes^ 
Take  of 

Balm  in  flower,  frefh   gathered 
and  cleared  from   the  ftalks, 
two  pounds  ; 
Lemon  peel,    frefh,  as  foon   as 
pared   from    the    fruit,    four 
ounces  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  eight  ounces ; 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon,    each,  bruifed,  two 

ounces ; 
Angelica  roots,  dried  and  bruif- 
ed, one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  v.'ine,  highly  redlified, 
ten  pints. 
Steep   the    feveral    ingredients   in 
the   fpirit,    four   or  five  days  ; 
and  then  draw  off,  in  the  heat 
of   a    water-bath ,     ten    pints. 
Reftify  the  dilVilled    liquor   by 
a  fecond  difcillation  in  a  water- 
bath,    drawing   off  only   about 
eight  pints  and  three  quarters. 


This  procefs  is  taken  from  the 
Elcmens  de pharmacie  of  M.  Baunrtc, 
who   obferves,    that  all    the   aro- 
matic fpirits  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner.     W  hen   the 
common   fpirits  of  this   kind  are 
rubbed   on   the   hands,  &c.    they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  part>: 
have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  em- 
pyreumatic  fmell  ;  and  when   di- 
luted with  water,  and  taken  medi- 
cinally, they  leave  in  like  manner 
a  naufcous  flavour  in  the   mouth. 
To    remedy   thefe    imperfedions, 
he  made  many  experiments,  which 
fhewed,    that  in  order   to  obtain 
thefe    liquors     of    the     defirabJe 
qualities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only 
be  perfeftly  pure  at  firft,  but  that 
the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  redli- 
fied    after    it   has    been    dillilled 
from  the  fnbjedb.      in  this  redi^ 
fication,    only  the   more  volatile, 
lubtilc,     aromatic    parts    of    the 
ingredients    arife  :    there   remains 
behind    a    white    liquor,      acrid, 
bitter,  loaded  only  with  die  gioffer 

oil. 
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oil,  and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  fubjefts.  fndeed 
the  very  imperfeftion  complained 
of  naturally  points  out  this  fecond 
diftillation  for  the  remedy  ;  as  it 
fhews  the  fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful 
and  ungrateful  matter,  the  firfl  of 
which  exhales  while  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that 
when  the  aqua  melijpe  is  prepared 
as  above  direfted,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfeft,  than  any  of 
the  odoriferous  fpirits  whofe  ex- 
cellence is  cried  up,  and  which 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have 
in  general  lefs  fmell,  when  newly 
diftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months :  M.  Baume 
fufpeds  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  mofl 
in  vogue,  were  fuch  as  had  been 
thus  improved  by  keeping  ;  and 
found  that  the  good  eftefls  of  age 
might  be  produced  in  a  fhort  time 
by  means  of  cold.  He  planges  quart 
bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mix- 
ture of  pounded  ice  and  fea  fait : 
the  fpirit,  after  having  fuffered, 
for  fix  or  eight  Kours,  the  cold 
hence  refulting,  proves  as  grate- 
ful as  that  which  has  been  kept 
for  feveral  years.  Simple  v/aters 
alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they 
were  before,  though  they  are 
always  lefs  fo  than  thofe,  which 
have  been  drawn  with  fpirit, 
and  expofed  to  a  like  degree  of 
cold.  This  melioration  of  diftill- 
ed waters  by  froft  was  taken  notice 
of  by  GcofFroy,  Hiji.  Acad,  1713. 


SPIRITUS    RORTSMARINI. 
Spirit  of  rofemary. 
Lend. 
Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefli  gathered, 
a  pound  and  a  half  ^ 


Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Diftil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,- 
till  five  pints  are  come  over.- 

SPIRITUS    RORISMARINI, 

viilgo    AQUA    REGINiE 

HUNGARI^. 

Hungary  water  [^.] 

Take  of 

Rofemary  flowers,  j ull  gathered, 

two  pounds ; 
Redlified    fpirit   of   wine,    one 
gallon. 
Put  them  together,  and  Immediate- 
ly diftil  in  a  water- bath. 
It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from 
abroad. 

This  fpirit  is  vety  fragrant, 
infomuch  as  to  be  in  common  ufe 
as  a  perfume :  that  brought  from 
abroad  is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to 
fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  per- 
feftion,  the  vinous  fpirit  Ihould 
be  extremely  pure  j  the  rofemary 
tops  gathered  when  the  flowers 
are  full  blown  upon  them,  and 
committed  immediately  to  diftil- 
lation, particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The 
beft  method  of  managing  the 
diftillation,  is  that  formerly  re- 
commended for  the  diftillation 
of  the  more  volatile  eflential  oils 
and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firft  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  ftill,  and 
then  fet  in,  above  the  liquor, 
either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair 
cloth  ftretched  over  it,  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  bafket,  fupported  on 
three  pins,  reaching  down  to  the 
bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  ap- 
plied, juft  fufficient  to  raife  the 
fpirit,  its  vapour,  lightly  perco- 
lating through  the  flowers,  v/ill 
imbibe  their  finer  parts,  without 
making  that  difagreeable  altera- 
tion, which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender fubjetls,  in  their  grofier 

form. 
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form,  generally  do.  Probably  the 
fiiperiority  of  the  French  Hun- 
gary water,  to  that  prepared  a- 
mong  us,  is  owing  to  feme  Ikilful 
management  of  this  kind,  or  that 
recommended  for  the  foregoing 
preparation,  and  employing  a  per- 
feftly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia, fome  fage  and  ginger  are 
added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  of  the  former,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  the  rofemarv. 

SPIRITQS   LAVENDULi£ 

SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender. 

Lo7id, 

Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  fiefh  gather- 
ed, a  pound  and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Draw  off,  by  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath, five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  be 
obferved  here,  as  in  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both 
of  them,  when  made  in  perfec- 
tion, are  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant :  they  are  frequently  rubbed 
on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
notion  of  refrefhing  and  comfort- 
ing the  nerves ;  and  likewife  tak- 
en internally,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  tea-fpoonful,  as  watm  cor- 
dials. 

SPIRITUS   LAVENDUL^ 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 

pints  ; 
Spirit  of  rofemary,    one  pint ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Red  faunders,  three  drams. 
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Dige/l    them  together,    and  then 
ftrain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  laven- 
der of  the  former  London  phar- 
macopoeia is  as  follows. 
Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  one  gallon  ; 
Sage  flowers, 
Rofemary  flowers, 
Betony  flowers,  each  one  handful ; 
Borage  flowers, 
Buglofs  flowers, 
Lilies  of  the  valley, 
Cowflips,   each. two  handfuls  ; 
Balm  leaves. 
Feverfew  leaves. 
Orange  tree  leaves. 
Orange  flowers, 
Stschas  flowers. 
Bay  berries,  each  one  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 
Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients frefh    gathered,    and 
after    fuitable   digeflion,    draw 
off  in   a  water-bath   two    gal- 
Ions  and  a  half.     To  this  fpirit 
add  the  following  ingredients  : 
Citron  peel. 

Yellow  faunders^  each  fix  drams; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, 
Mace, 

LefTer  cardamom  (eeds, 
Cubebs,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Aloes  wood,  one  dram. 
Digeft  thefe  together  for  twenty- 
&ur  hours ;  then  filter  the  fpirit, 
and  fufpend   in  it   the  follow- 
ing ingredients  (where  they  are 
judged  proper)  tied  up  in  a  thin 
linen  cloth  ;    viz.  of 
Mulk, 
Ambergris, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  fcruple ; 
Red  rofes  dried. 
Red    faunders,     each    half  an 
ounce. 

In    the    edition   of  the    Edin- 
burgh   pharmacopoeia    preceding 
C  c  the 
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the    prefent,    this    fpirit    is    thus        The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther 
direded.  ,  ufein  thele  compofitions,than  as  a 

colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yellow 
ipirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faun- 
ders would  be  an  excellent  article, 
as  it  not  only  communicates  a 
fine  colour,  but  likewife  a  con- 
fiderable  ihare  of  medicinal  virtue, 
A  fpirit  di Hilled  from  the  flowers 
of  lavender  and  fage,  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  digeited  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  with  fome  cin- 
namon, nutmegs,  and  yellow  faun- 
ders, proves  a  very  elegant  and 
grateful  one.  Where  eflential  oils 
are  employed,  as  in  the  third 
of  the  above  proceflies,  particular 
care  muft  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
them  ;  for  on  their  goodnefs,  that 
of  the  medicine  depends.  The 
digertion  of  the  fpirit  with  the 
fpices,  &c.  Ihould  be  performed 
without  heat,  otherwife  the  fla- 
vour of  the  medicine  will  be  in- 
jured. 

All  thcfe  fpirits  are  grateful  re- 
viving cordials  :  the  firft,  though 
confiderably  the   moft  Ample,    is 
pharmacopoeia     not  inferior  in  elegancy  to  either 


Take  of  the  diflilled  oils  of 
Lavender,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Rofemary,  an  ounce ; 
Marjoram,  fix  drams  ; 
Lemon  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  three  drams ; 
Cloves,  two  drams  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram. 

Gradually    drop    thefe    oils    into 
three  gallons  of  French  brandy, 
occaflonally  ftirring  them  toge- 
gether.      Dillil   the  mixture  in 
balneo  maria:    to    two -thirds  ; 
and  in   the  fpirit  which  comes 
over,  fufpend  the  following  in- 
gredients,   tied  up  in   a  linen 
cloth  ;  viz.  of 
Red  faunders,  fwo  ounces ; 
Englifli  faff"ron, 
Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce ; 

To  which,  if  you  would  have  the 
fpirit  perfumed,  add  of 
Ambergris,  two  fcruples ; 
Mufk,  one  fcruplc. 

Li    the   prefent 
of  Edinburgh,  this  medicine  Hands 
as  follows. 


Take  of 

Frefli    lavender 

pounds  ; 
Frefli    rofemary 

pound  ; 
Frelh   yellow  rind 

three  ounces ; 
Reftified    fpirit   of 

gallon  and  a  half. 
Dlflil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath 
to  drynefc,  and  in  the  diflilled 
fpirit  macerate  the  following  in- 
gredients for  three  days,  viz.  of 
Cinnamon,  three  ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cubebs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Shavings  of  red   faunders, 

ounces. 
Strain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 


flowers,     two 

flowers,     one 

of  lemons, 

wine,    one 

I 
m 


two 


of  the  others.  This  medicine  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem, 
under  the  name  of  palsy  drops, 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs 
of  the  nerves,  and  decays  of  age : 
for  which  reafon,  we  have  given  the 
different  forms  of  preparing  it  that 
have  been  followed  for  fome  time 
paft.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken 
upon  fugar,  from  ten  to  eighty,  or 
an  hundred  drops. 

Aqjja  odorifera. 
j^n   odoriferous  fpirit,    called  f^eet 

ho7iey  <v:ater» 
Take  of 

Coriander  feeds. 

Honey,  each  one  pound  ; 

Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Nutmegs, 

Benzoinc, 

Storax,  each  an  ounce  ; 

Vanelloes, 
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Vanelloes*  in  number  four  ; 
Yellow  rind  of  three  lemons ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

DJgeft  thefe  ingredients  together 
for  forty-eight  hours ;  and  then 
diftil  off  the  fpirit  in  balneo 
mariae.  To  one  gallon  of  this 
fpirit,  add 

Orange  flower  water, 
Rofc  water,  of  each  one  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Ambergris, 
Mufkj  of  each  fiv«  grains. 

Firft  grind  the  mufk  and  amber- 
gris, with  fome  of  the  water, 
and  afterwards  put  all  together, 
in  a  large  matrafs ;  fhake  them 
well,  and  let  them  circulate  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  then  fuffer  them 
to  cool,  filter  the  liquor,  and 
keep  ii  dole  ftopt  up  for  ufe. 

Ancther. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds,  one  pound  ; 
Lemon   peeJ,  frefh. 
Nutmegs,  each  four  ounces ; 
Ambergris, 

Muflc,  each  five  grains ; 
Clean  melafles  fpirit,  two  gal- 
lons. 

Bruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander 
feeds,  and  put  them,  with  the 
lemon  peel  and  the  fpirit,  into 
a  fmall  ilill  placed  in  balneo 
marise  :  tie  a  thin  cloth  over 
the  mouth,  and  fprinkle  there- 
on the  ambergris  and  mufk, 
reduced  into  fine  powder :  lute 
on  the  head,  let  the  whole 
Hand  in  digeftion  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  diftil  as  much 
as  a  boiling  heat  of  the  bath 
can  force  over. 
To  this  add,  of 
Rofe  water  one  pint ; 
Orange  flower  water,  half  a 
pint. 

These    compcfitions    are    de- 
figoed   rather    as    perfumes    than 
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as  medicines  ;  though  for  fuch  as 
can  bear  their  fragrance,  they 
might  be  ufcd  to  advantage  in 
this  lafl  intention.  The  mufk  and 
ambergris  do  not  communicate  fo 
much  of  their  fmcll  as  might  be 
expeded  ;  and  ferve  chiefly  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  the  other 
ingredients ;  which  thefe  perfumes 
excellently  do,  when  employed  in 
very  fmall  proportion,  to  all  the 
odoriferous  fimples,  without  im- 
parting any  thing  perceptible  of 
their  own.  Both  the  foregoing 
fpirits  are  very  agreeable  ;  a  it\^ 
drops  of  either  give  a  fine  flavour 
to  a  large  quantity  of  other  liquor. 
Mr,  Wilfon,  from  whom  the  firll 
is  taken  (Pra£t.  Chem.  pag.  354.) 
tells  us,  that  he  often  made  it  for 
king  Jame?  II,  and  that  it  gives 
one  of  the  moil  pleafant  fcenls  that 
can  be  fmelt  to.  The  other  is 
formed  on  the  fame  plan,  by 
omitting  fuch  articles  as  appeared 
fupprfluous  in  the  firll. 

SPJRITUS    COCHLEARI^.' 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Frefli  fcurvygrafs,  bruifed,  ten 

pounds ; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  five 
pints. 
Steep  the  herb  in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours  ;  then  with  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  diflil  off 
five  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of 
the  fcurvygrafs,  and  may  be  given 
in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of 
this  herb  is  proper,  from  twenty 
to  an  hundred  drops.  The  vir- 
tues of  fcurvygrafs  refide  in  a 
very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arifes  in  diflillation  both  with 
ws.ter  and  pure  fpirit,  and  if  the 
liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air, 
foon    exhiales    from    both.      The 

C  c  2  fpirit. 
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fpirit,  newly  diftilled,  is  extremely 
pungent,  but  if  long  kept,  even 
in  clofe  vefTels,  becomes  remarka- 
bly lei's  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a  quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
ibmetimes    fubftitutcd    to    it    one 
drawn  entirely  from   the   horfera- 
difh  ;    the  flavour    of    thefe    two 
fimples  being  fo  much  alike,  that 
their  diftilled  fpirits  are  fcarce  di- 
ftinguifhable    from    one     another. 
Here    it    may   be   obferved,     that 
though  arum  and  dracunculus  sltc  ufu- 
ally  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
the  two  foregoing  vegetables,  and 
looked  upon  as  fimilar   to   them  ; 
this  procefs  difcovers  a  remarkable 
difference  :   whilfl:  the  former  yield 
all   their   pungency   in    diflillation 
both  to  water  and  fpirit,  the  latter 
give   over  nothing   to  either,  and 
yet  their  virtues  are  dellroyed  in  the 
operation. 


bPIRITUS    COCHLEARIiT:    AUREUS. 
G  olden  i  or  purging  fpirit  of  f curvy - 

grafs. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  one  pound, 

Gamboge,  one  ounce. 
DLffolve  the  gamboge  in  the  fpirit, 
.    and  if  any  fediment  falls  to  the 

bottom,     carefully    decant    the 

tinged  liquor  from  it. 
This  fpirit  is  otherwife  made  with 

fcammony,  or  reiln  of  jalap,  in- 

ilead  of  gamboge. 

This  has  been  in  great  efteem 
smong  the  common  people,  and 
Urongly  recommended  by  the  vend- 
ers, in  all  kinds  of  fcorbutic  dif- 
brders.  It  is  neverthelefs  a  very 
indifferent  medicine,  and  little  de- 
ferves  the  pompous  title  given  it. 
It  may  be  taken  from  twenty  to 
jfixty  drops,  either  upon  fugar  or 
Jnixed  witb  fyrup. 


AquA  Anhaltina. 
Anhalt  njuatir. 

Take  of 

Turpentine,  fix  ounces ; 

Olibanum,  one  ounce  ; 

Aloes  wood,  three  ounces ; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maftich, 

Nutmegs,  each  fix  drams  ; 

Saffron,  two  drams  and  a  half  i 

Bay  berries. 

Fennel  feeds,  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 

Pulverize  thofe  ingredients  which 
require  fuch  treatment,  and  di- 
gelt  the  whole  with  the  fpirit  for 
flx  days  ;  then  diftil  with  an  ex- 
ceeding gentle  heat,  in  balneo 
mariae :  the  liquor  which  runs 
clear  is  to  be  feparated  from 
the  turbid,  and  kept  by  itfelf. 
Where  the  addition  of  mufk  is 
required,  fifteen  grains  thereof 
are  to  be  tied  in  a  bag,  and  fuf- 
pended  in  the  head  of  the  flill. 

We  have  inferted  this  compofi- 
tion  from  the  Brandenburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, on  account  of  its  being 
held,    in    fome   places,    in    great 
efteem.     It  is  rubbed  on  weak  or 
paralytic   limbs,    againft    catarrhs, 
old  pains  and  aches,  &c.  and  like- 
Wife  given  internally,  in  dofes  of 
half   an  ounce,    for  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  difcuffmg  flatulencies, 
relieving  colicky  pains,  and  pro- 
moting the  uterine  purgations.     It 
is    very  unpleafant  to  the  palate ; 
the  aromatics,   though   fufficiently 
numerous,      and     in     confiderable 
quantity,    not    giving    over    near 
enough  to  cover  the  ftrong  flavour 
of  the   turpentine  :    there  are  not 
many  of  them,  indeed,  that  give 
over  any  thing  confiderable  at  all. 
A  more  elegant  fpirit  of  this  kind 

might 
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might  be  prepared  from  turpentine,  from  the  turpentine  alone,  and  then 
rcfemary,  lavender  and  fage  flow-  diflblvirfg  in  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
or  by  diftilling  the  fpirit  firft     any  fuitable  efTential  oils. 


ers 


Article  II.  DiJlilUd  fpirituous  waters. 


By  diftilUd  fpirit s  are  under- 
ftood  fuch  as  are  drawn  with  a  fpi- 
rit that  has  been  previoufly  redifi- 
ed,  or  which  is  reduced  neaily  to 
that  ftrength  in  the  operation :  by 
fpirituous  nvatersy  thofe  in  which 
the  fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof 
Itrength,  or  contains  an  admixture 
of  about  an  equal  meafure  of  wa- 
ter. Thefe  laft  have  been  ufually 
called  compound  waters,  even  when 
diftilled  from  one  ingredient  only ; 
as  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  drawn  by  common  water,  though 
from  a  number  of  ingredients,  are 
named  fimple ;  the  title  fimplex, 
here,  relating  not  to  fimplicity  in 
refpe^l  of  compofition,  but  to  the 
vehicle  being  plain  water.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  denomi- 
nates thofe  waters  fimple  which  are 
drawn  from  a  fingle  ingredient, 
whether  the  vehicle  be  common 
water,  or  fpirituous  water,  and  all 
thofe  comipounds  which  are  diftill- 
ed from  more  than  one. 


General  rules  for  the  dijiillation 
of  fpirituous  waters^  from  the 
Edinburgh  fharmacopceia, 

I. 

The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
except  fuch  as  are  ordered  frefh 
gathered. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
Iteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
prefcribed,  add  as  much  water 
as  will  be  fufRcient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma,  or  rather  more. 


III. 
The  liquor  which  comes  over  firft 
in   the   diftillation,    is    by   fome 
kept   by  itfclf,    under  the    title 
of  fpirit;    and   the   other   run- 
nings, which  prove  milky,  fined 
down  by  art.     But  it  is  better  to 
mix  all   the   runnings   together, 
without   fining   them,    that   the 
waters  may  poffefs  the  virtues  of 
the  plant  entire  ;   which  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  more  regarded 
than  their  finenefs  or  fightlinefs. 
If  the  diftillation  is  fkilfully  ma- 
naged,  the  heat  equable,    and  all 
along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn 
off   than    the     quantity    directed, 
moft   of   the    waters    will    appear 
fufficiently  bright  and  fine  :    fome 
of  them,    which   look   turbid    juft 
after    they    are    drawn,    will,    on 
ftanding  for  a  iew  days,   become 
clear  and  tranfparent.     The  prac- 
tice here  forbid,  of  faving  fome  of 
the  firft  runnings  apart,  is  certainly 
very  injurioua  to  the  compofition  ; 
the  water  being  not  only  robbed  by 
it   of   fome   of   the   more  volatile 
parts  of  the  ingredients,  but  like- 
wife  rendered  permanently  milky, 
as   wanting   the   fpirit   which,    by 
diffolving  the  oil  of  the  ingredients 
that  gives  this  appearance,  would 
make  the  liquor  tranfparent.     Nor 
is   the  method  of  fining  the  tur- 
bid waters  by  alum,  &c.  lefs  cul- 
pable ;  for  thefe  additions  produce 
their     efFefts    only    by   feparating 
from  the  liquor  what  it   had  be- 
fore gained  from  the  ingredients, 

IV. 

In  the  diftillation  of  thefe  waters, 

the    genuine    brandy    obtained 

from  wine  is  direded.     Where 

Cc  3  this 
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this  Is  not  to  be  had,  take  in- 
llead  of  that  proof  fpirit,  half 
its  quantity  of  a  well-redlified 
fpirk  prepared  from  any  other 
fermented  liquors  :  in  this  deep 
the  ingredients,  and  then  add 
fpring  water  enough,  both  to 
make  up  the  quantity  ordered  to 
be  drawn  oiF,  and  to  prevent 
burning. 

By  this  method  more  elegant 
waters  may  be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common  proof  fpirits, 
even  that  of  wine  itfelf,  are  made 
ufe  of.  All  vinous  fpirits  receive 
fome  flavour  from  the  matter  from 
which  they  are  extrafted ;  and  this 
flavour,  which  adheres  chiefly  to 
the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  they 
cannot  be  diverted  of  without  fepa- 
rating  the  phlegm,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  redified  Ilate. 

Aqua   absinthii   composita. 

Compound  fwormiAJOod  nx'ater. 
Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Orange  peel,  frefli, 

(Cinnamon,   each  four  ounces ; 

Roman  wormwood,  half  a  pound ; 

Mint,  three  ounces; 

Lefler  cardamoms, 

Mace,  each  one  ounce ; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Having  bruifed  the  feeds  and  fpices, 

and   cut  the  other  ingredients, 

pour  on  them  the  brandy,   and 

after  fleeping  them  together  for 

the  fpace  of  four  days,  diitil  off 

two  gallons. 

This  water  was  formerly  pre- 
fcribed  as  a  ftomachic,  along,  with 
bitter  infafions  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  the  leafl:  un£t  (as  be-' 
ing  the  mort  elegant  and  leall  un- 
pleafant)  of  all  the  wormwood  wa- 
ters that  the  fliops  were  furniflied 
with.  It  is  neverthelefs  too  un- 
grateful an  addition  to  the  fine 
bitters  of  our  new  pharmacopoeias ; 


and,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contri^ 
bute  any  thing  to  their  virtue, 
which  more  agreeable  fpirituou^ 
waters  would  not  equally  do. 
Some  have  expefted  wormwood 
wat^r  to  ]De  itfelf  a,  bitter  ;  but  on- 
ly the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  arifes  in  this  procefs, 
thofe  parts  in  which  its  bitternef* 
refides  remaining  behind  in  the 
ftill. 

In  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  ftill  held  in  efteem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
college  to  be  continued  at  the  late 
revifal,  with  fome  amendments. 

Aqua  a^inthii  minus  compo- 
sita. 
Wormijoood  nvaier  lefs  compounded. 
Take  of 
Common  wormwood  leaves,  dried, 

two  pounds  ; 
Leflfer    cardamom    feeds,    two 

ounces ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  a  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  fome 
time,    and  then  diilil  off  four 
gallons. 

Aqua  absinthii  magis  compo- 
sita. 
Wormnxwod  luater  more  compounded. 
Take  of 
Sea  wormwood. 

Common  wormwood,  each  dried, 

one  pound ; 
Sage, 
Mint, 

Balm,  each  dried,  two  handful*; 
Galangal, 
Ginger, 

Calamus  aromaticus. 
Elecampane  roots, 
Sweet  fennel  feeds. 
Coriander    feeds,     each    three 

drams  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Cloves- 
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Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams ; 
LefTer  cardamom  feeds, 
Cubebs,  each  one  dram  ; 
French  brandy,  twelve  pints. 
Having  cut  or  bruifed  the  ingre- 
dients, which  require  that  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  for  fome  time 
in  the   brandy,    and  afterwards 
draw  off  by  diftillation   twelve 
pints. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 

SPIRITUOSA 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,   fre(h,   half  a 

pound  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh, 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh,  each 

four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 

burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  tolerably  pleafant  wa- 
ter ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac  and  ftomachic,  and  in 
thefe  intentions  is  not  unfrequently 
made  ufe  of  in  juleps,  &e. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 

SPIRITUOSA  cum  ACETO. 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 

vinegar. 

Land» 

Jake  of 

Spearmint  leaves, 

Angelica    leaves,    each  half  a 

pound  \ 
Sea  wormwood  tops, four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 

prevent  burning ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 
Piflil  the  frefti  herbs  with  the  fpi- 
rit and  water,  drawing  off  one 
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gallon ;    to  which  add   the  vi- 
negar. 

Angelica,  after  trial  of  fundry 
other  materials,  has  been  found  the 
mofl:  effeftually  to  remove  the  dif- 
agreeabie  flavour  which  the  vine- 
gar would  otherwife  communicate, 
and  therefore  this  plant  is  ordered 
in  a  larger  proportion  here  than  in 
the  other  alexeterial  waters.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  eligible  to 
add  the  vinegar  occafionally  j  for 
when  mixed  with  the  liquor  at  firft, 
it  is  apt  to  thjow  down,  upon  keep- 
ing, feme  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  which  the  water  received 
from  the  herbs. 

This  water  is  given  in  the  room 

of  the  AQUA  THERlACALlS,Or  trci^ 

cleivatery  a  medicine  of  fome  import- 
ance, which  in  the  former  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  is  thus  diredled. 
Take  of 

Butterbur  roots,  one  pound  ; 

Angelica  roots, 

Mafterwort  roots,    each   half  a 
pound  ; 

Zedoary,  four  ounces  ; 

Scordium  leaves, 

Rue  leaves,  each  fix  ounces ; 

Theriaca,  one  pound  ; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  half  a  gallon. 
Let  the  roots,  leaves  and  theriaca 

be  fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  four 

days  ;  then  difliU  off  two  gallons 

and  a  half;    to  which  add  the 

diftilled  vinegar. 

This  water  is  ordered  not  to  be 
drawn  fo  low  as  the  other  diftilled 
waters,  and  with  great  judgment ; 
for  the  addition  of  the  vinegar  con- 
iiderably  weakens  it,  and  if  drawn 
low,  renders  it  very  unfightly.  It 
is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  opera- 
tor, to  employ  either  Androma- 
chus's  or  the  Edinburgh  treacle  : 
the  latter  is  the  beft  of  the  two, 
but  neither  of  them  are  proper 
fubjedls  for  diftillation  ;  for  befides 

C  c  4  that 
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that  three  parts  in  four  are  honey 
which  yields  nothing,  they  ^ontain 
feveral  other  ingredients  that  afford 
as  little. 

The    Aqua    theriacalis    of 
the  former  London  pharmacopoeia 
is  as  follows. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  green  walnuts,  four  pints; 
Rue,  three  pints ; 
Carduus, 

Balm,  each  two  pints ; 
Butterbur  roots,  frefh,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Burdock  roots,  freih,  one  pound ; 
Angelica  roots, 

Maflerwort    roots,    frefh,     each 
half  a  pound  ; 
'  Scordium,  frelh,  four  handfuls ; 
"  Venice  treacle  and 
Mithridate,  kept  for  fome  time, 

each  eight  ounces ; 
Lemon  juice,  two  pints. 
French  brandy,  a  gallon  and  a 
half,    f 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons and  a  half,  then  add  half  a 
gallon  of  dillilled  vinegar. 

The  predominant  flavour  of  this 
water  is  from  the  rue  and  angelica ; 
the  reft  contribute  only  enough  to 
render  the   whole  more  offenfive. 
What  qualities  it  can  receive  from 
the   numerous   ingredients   of   the 
imagined  all-powerful  theriaca,  may 
be  eitimated  by  this,  that  the  whole 
fpecies  of  that  eledary,  employed 
in  half  an  ounce  of  the  water,  its 
ufual  dofc,  amounts  not  to  a  fingle 
grain  ;   the  mithridate,  with  which 
our  pharmacopcEia,  by  the  advice  of 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  enriching  the  compofition, 
being  alfo  juft  of  the  fame  import- 
ance in  it. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  given  the  following  amend- 
ment of  this  water,  under  the  tide 
or 
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AQTJA   EPIDEMIA.  j 

Plague  water,  j 

Edinh.  \ 

Take  of 

Mafterwort  roots,   a  pound  and 

a  half; 
Angelica  feed. 
Elder     flowers,     each     half    a 

pound  ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  then  dillil  off 
two  gallons  and  a  half;  to  which 
add   half  a  gallon   of   diftilled 
vinagar. 

The  foregoing  compoiitlons  are 
the  only  dilHlled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered 
by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  an 
ingredient  which  renders  them  fer- 
viceable  in  many  cafes  where  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  alone  would  be  im- 
proper. The  treacle  water  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem  as 
a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ;  and 
thofe  which  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  now  direded 
in  the  room  of  it,  though  far  more 
fimple  and  elegant,  are  not  inferior 
in  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANISI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  ant  feed  water. 
Land, 
Take  of 
Anifeeds, 
Angelica    feeds,    each    half  a 

pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,   as  much  as  is  fuflicient 
to  preverit  burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  anifecd 
water,  the  angelica  feeds  greatly 
improving  the  flavour  of  the  anife : 
it  is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if  drawn 
fo  low  as  here  ordered. 


AQUA 


chap.  5 

AQUA  CQRTICUM   AURAN- 

TIORUM  SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  orange  peel  water. 

Land, 

Take  of 
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them.  The  unpleafant  flavour  of 
this  water  renders  it  exceptionable 
alfo  as  a  vehicle  of  other  antihylle- 
ric  medicines,  which  in  general 
are   of   themfelves   fufficiently  un- 


Quter  rind  of  Seville  orange  peel,     grateful :    a  fmall  augmentation  in 


dried,  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 

prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  confiderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange  peel  than  the  fimple 
water.  It  is  ufed  as  a  cordial,  fto- 
machic,  and  carminative. 

Aqua  BRYONi-ffi:  composita. 
Compound  bryony  'water. 

Take  of 
Bryony  roots,  one  pound  ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
Pennyroyal, 

Rue,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Mugwort  leaves. 
Feverfew  flowers. 
Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce  : 
Orange  peel,  frefh, 
Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and 
a  half. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  thofe  ingre- 
dients which  require  fuch  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days ;  then  draw  off  by  di- 
ilillation  two  gallons  and  a  half 
of  liquor. 

This  compofition,  defigned  as 
an  antihyfteric,  is  liable  to  confider- 
able  objedlions,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  particular  ingredients,  but 
to  the  medicinal  intention  of  the 
whole.  Many,  by  the  ufe  of  this 
and  other  like  waters,  under  the 
notion  of  medicines,  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  pernicious  habit 
of  drinking  drams :  whereas,  how- 
ever fpirituous  liquors  may  give  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  languors 
of  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
perfons,  none  fuffer  fo  foon  the  ill 
effe^s  attending  the  conllant  ufe  of 


the  dofe  of  the  medicines  them- 
felves (as  the  London  committee 
obferve)  would  abundantly  compen- 
fate  any  affiftance  to  be  expeded 
from  this  water,  and  leave  room 
for  the  ufe  of  a  more  agreeable 
vehicle. 

The  colleo-e  of  London  has 
therefore  wholly  omitted  this  wa- 
ter, without  giving  any  thing  of 
fimilar  intention  in  its  place.  That 
of  Edinburgh  Hill  retains  it,  but 
has  improved  the  compondon,  and 
rendered  it  more  fimple,  by  the 
rejedion  of  the  more  exceptionable 
ingredients.  The  bryony  root, 
from  which  the  water  receives  its 
name,  is  the  moft  exceptionable  of 
them  all  :  this  being  therefore  now 
omitted,  the  water  is  diftinguiihed 
by  the  name  of  another  of  its 
ingredients,  and  is  directed  as  fol« 
lows. 

AQUA  VALERIANA  COMPO. 

SITA. 

Compound  valerian  water. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a  pound  and 

a  half; 
Lovage  feed,  half  a  pound  ; 
Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounces  ; 
Savin  tops,  two  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Digell  for  two'  days,  and  then  draw 
oiF  by  diftillation  two  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM 

CARDAMOM!. 
Cardamom  feed  water. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Lefier    cardamom    feeds,    freed 
from  the  hufks,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof 
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Proof  fpii  it,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficlent 
to  prevent  burning. 
PiUil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  a  grateful  cordial 
and  carminative,  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  their  flavour.  It  is 
not  perhaps  very  neceflary  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  feparating  the 
hufks,  for  thefe  communicate  no- 
thing difagreeable :  the  only  dif- 
ference  is,  that  if  employed  un- 
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This  is  a 
ufeful  cordial 
llrong  of  the 
be  cxpedled  ; 
virtues  of  the 


very  agreeable  and 
water,  but  not  fo 
cinnamon  as  might 
for  very  little  of  the 
fpice  arife  till  after 


^  \ 


•|" 


the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  diftill- 
ed.  Hence  in  the  former  editions 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
diftillation  was  ordered  to  be  ore- 
traded  till  two  pints  more,  than 
here  direfled,  were  come  over.  By: 
this  means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
cinnamon  was  more  frugally  than 
judicioufly  obtained,  for  the  dif- 
huiked,    a     proportion a'bly    larger     agreeable  flavour  of  the  feints  of 


quantity  of  them  muft  be  taken. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARUI. 
Caraway  water, 
Lottd, 
Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a  pound ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water*  as  much  as^  will  prevent 

burning. 
PilUl  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  cordial  in  common 
ufe  :  it  contains  the  flavour  of  the 
caraway  feeds  in  perfedion. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 

SPIRITUOSA 
Spirituous  cinnamon,  water, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,>  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  diilillation  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  CUM 
VINO.      * 
Cinnamon  water-  with  zvine, 
Edinb^ 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
\^t  them  lieep   together   for  two 
days,    and   then  diftil    on    one 


gallon. 


proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidulous  li- 
quor ariiing  from  cinnamon  as  well 
as  other  vegetables,  when  their 
diftillation  is  long  continued,  gave, 
an  ill  relifli  to  the  whole  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 
extrafted  from  the  fpice,  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  reformata, 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  wa- 
ter, by  mixing  the  aqua  cinnamomi 
Jimplex  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  redified  fpirit :  on 
fhaking  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes 
clear,  and  more  elegant  than  the 
water  diftilled  as  above :  it  is  e- 
qually  ftrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and 
free  from  the  naufeous  taint  which 
the  common  proof  fpirits  are  im- 
pregnated with. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound  juniper  water, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  one  pound  \ 

Sweet  fennel  ktdis. 

Caraway  feeds,   each  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Proof  fpirit,,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuihcient  to 
prevent  burning. 
DiHil  oil  one  gallon. 

This 
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This  water  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  ju- 
niper berries,  proves  an  ufeful  me- 
dicine in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the 
rtomach  and  inteftines,  and  difficul- 
ty of  urine.  The  water  by  itfclf  is 
a  good  cordial  and  carminative  : 
the  fervice  which  th,is  and  other 
fpirituous  waters  do  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, is  too  commonly  known ; 
though  the  ill  confcquences  that 
follow  their  conilanc  ufe,  are  too 
little  regarded. 

AQUA  MENTHyE  PIPERITI- 

DIS  SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  pepper-mint  water. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  dillillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla- 
tulent colics  and  other  like  difor- 
ders;  in  which  it  oftentimes  gives 
immediate  relief.  It  fmeUs  and 
tailes  ftrongly  of  the  pepper-mint. 

AQUA  MENTHA,  VULGARIS 

SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  fpearmint  water, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound- 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diilil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  if  the  fpirit  be  good, 
turns  out  a  very  elegant  one,  and 
preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  Ho- 
mach,  reaching  to  vomit,  and  the 
like,  to  many  more  elaborate  prepa- 
rations. Where  the  diforder  is  not 
accompanied  with  heat  or  inHam- 
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mation,  half  an  ounce  of  this  water 
may  be  given  diluted  with  fqme 
agreeable  aqueous  liquor. 

A(^A    MIHABILIS. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 
Lemon  peel,  one  ounce; 
Angelica  feeds, 
l^e^er  cardamom  feeds. 
Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cubebs,  two  drams ; 
Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients bruifed ;  and  after  di- 
gefting  them  for  four  days,  draw 
off  by  diicillation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compofition  of  this 
celebrated  water  is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  the  late 
reformation  it  has  received  a  con- 
fiderable  improvement :  the  carda- 
moms, cubebs,  and  balm,  are 
omitted,  and  an  addition  of  pep- 
per-mint introduced.  The  formula 
at  prefcnt  is  as  follows. 

AQUA  AROMATICA,  vulgo 

MIRABILIS. 

AroTuatic  water^   cammonly  called 

aqua  mirabdis. 

idinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 
Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
Angelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce  ; 
IVIace,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pepper-mint,  three  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Digett  for  two  days,  and  then  dillil 
off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpiccs  ;  and  proves  a  pleafant, 
warm  cordial  and  carminative.  In 
thofe  who  have  not,  by  frequent 
ufe,  deprived  themfelves  of  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  it 
often  gives  prcfent  relief  in  lan- 
guors. 
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guors,    flatulencies,  colicky  pains, 
and  other  like  complaints.     , 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  compo- 
fitions  being  rather  too  dear  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  common  cordial  wa- 
ter, the  wholefale  dealers,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  generally  fubllitute 
to  them  a  cheaper  fpice  from  our 
own  plantations,  Jamaica  pepper. 
A  very  elegant  water  is  prepared 
alfo  from  that  fpice  by  itfelf  in  the 
following  proportions. 

AqUA    PIPERIS    JAMAICENSIS 
5PIRITU0SA. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  mooter. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  three  gallons  ; 
Water,    a  fufficient  quantity   to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons. 

This  water  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a  fimple  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice  ;  and  has  long 
had  a  place  among  the  cordials 
both  of  the  difliller  and  apothe- 
cary ;  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
received  into  any  public  pharma- 
copoeia. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATiE. 
Nutmeg  water* 
bond. 
Take  of 

Nutme;;s,  two  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  fignificance) 
was  formerly  celebrated  in  nephri- 
tic diforders,  under  the  name  of 
Aqua  nephritica.  At  prcfent, 
it  is  regarded  only  as  an  agreeable 
fpiritnoiis  liquor,  liglxtly  impreg- 
nated with  the  nutmeg  fisvoar. 


AqITA    POEONIii:    COMPOSITA. 

Compound  peony  nvater. 
Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces ; 
Wild  valerian   roots,    an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
White  dittany  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Peony  feeds,  fix  drams ; 
Lilies  of  the  valley,   frefli,  four 

ounces ; 
Lavender  flowers, 
Rofemary    flowers,     each    two 

ounces ; 
Betony, 
Marjoram, 
Rue, 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  ounce ; 
French  brandy,  a  gallon  and  a 

half. 
Cut  or  bruife  thofe  materials  that 
require  fuch  treatment,  fl:eep 
them  four  days  in  the  brandy, 
and  then  diftil  over  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of  liquor. 

This  water  was  formerly  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Aqua 
antiepileptica;  and  recom- 
mended in  all  kinds  of  epilepfies 
and  nervous  complaints.  For  fome 
time  part,  it  has  had  little  regard  paid 
to  it,  having  rarely  been  prefcribed 
any  otherwife  than  as  a  vehicle, 
and  as  fuch  not  often.  The  ingre- 
dients from  which  it  receives  its 
name,  the  peony  roots  and  feeds, 
communicate  little  or  nothing  to 
the  water ;  whatever  virtues  thefe 
are  pofl^eflied  of,  remain  behind  in 
the  decoclion  :  nor  are  thefe  the 
only  exceptionable  articles  ;  the 
dittany,  betony,  and  fome  others, 
ihougli  of  the  aromatic  kind,  af- 
ford fo  little,  as  not  to  deferve  a 
place  among  more  powerful  mate- 
rials. 

The  above  formula  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  preceding  the  pre- 
fent.  It  is  here  inferted  for  the 
fake  of  thofe,  who  may  flill  have 

fome 
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fome  regard  for  forms  fo 
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long  re- 
ceived ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  peony  water  of  the  laft  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  is  alfo  fubjoin- 
ed.  The  committee  endeavoured 
to  amend  it  at  the  late  reformation, 
by  retaining  only  thofe  ingredients 
to  which  a  Har  is  affixed. 
Take  of 

Lilies  of  the  valley  *,  frefh  ga- 
thered, one  pound  ; 
Lime  flowers  *,  half  a  pound  ; 
Peony  flowers  *,  four  ounces ; 
Male  peony  root  *,  two  ounces 

and  a  half; 
White  dittany  root. 
Long  birthwort,    each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Mifletoe  of  the  oak, 
Rue  *,  each  two  handfuls ; 
Peony  feeds,  hufked,  ten  drams ; 
Rue  feeds,    three  drams   and  a 

half; 
Ruffia  caftor, 
Cubebs  *, 

Mace  *,  each  two  drams ; 
Cinnamon  *,    an    ounce    and  a 

half; 
Rofemary  flowers,  fix  pugils ; 
Staschas  flowers, 

Lavender  flowers,  each  four  pu- 
gils; 
Betony  flowers, 
Clove-july  flowers, 
Cowflips^  each  eight  pugils ; 
Juice    of   black    cherries,    four 

pints ; 
French    brandy  *,    two    gallons 
and  a  half. 
After  proper  maceration,  diftil  off 
four  gallons. 


Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 


Diflil  oiF  one  gallon. 


This  water  has  a  good  fhareof 
the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal,  and 
is  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a  carmi- 
native and  antihyfteric. 

AQUA   RAPHANI 

COMPOSITA. 

Compound  horferadijh  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcurvygrafs  leaves,  freiJi, 

four  pounds ; 
Horferadifli  root,   frefli. 
Orange   peel,    frelh,    each  two 

pounds ; 
Nutmegs,  nine  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons ; 
Water,   a  fufficient  quantity   to 
prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  by  diltillation  two  gallons, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Horferadifli  root. 

Garden  fcurvygrafs,  freib,  each 

three  pounds  ; 
Orange   peel,  frefli. 
Juniper  berries, 

Canella  alba,  each  four  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 

Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  ca- 
nella alba  in  the  fpirit,  for  two 
days  ;  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  draw  off  three 
gallons. 

Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele- 
gant ones,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic, 
as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived in  this  form.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  Lojidon  college  obferve, 
with  regard  to  the  firit,  that  the 
horferadifli    and    fcurvygrafs    join 


AQUA  PULEGII 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  pennyroyal  water, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Pennyroyal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound     very  well  together,  giving  a  fimilar 

jl     and  a  half;  flavour,    though  not  a  little  difa- 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon;  greeable  ;    that    the  nutmeg  fup- 

preiTea 
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prefTes  this  flavour  very  fuccefs- 
fully,  without  fuperadding.  any  of 
its  own ;  and  to  this,  orange  peel 
(no  incongruous  ingredient  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine)  adds  a 
flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum  root 
has  generally  had  a  place  in  this 
water,  but  is  here  defervedly  thrown 
out  ;  for  it  gives  nothing  of  its 
pungency  over  the  helm»  notwith- 
llanding  what  is  afTerted,  by  fome 
difpenfaiory-writers,  to  the  contra- 
ry. Muflard  feed,  though  not  hi- 
therto, that  I  know  of,  employ- 
ed in  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions, 
Ihould  feem  to  be  an  excellent  in- 


Fennel,  each  two  handfuls ; 

St.  John's  wort. 

Long  birthwort. 

Orpine, 

Veronica, 

Le/Ter  centaury, 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Moufe-ear, 

Mint, 

HyfTop,  each  one  handful ; 

Wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 

Having  cut  and  bruifed  the  herbs, 
pour  on  them  the  wine,  and  let 
them  fland  together  in  digeftion, 
in  horfedung,   or  any  other  equi- 


gredient ;    it  gives  over  the  whole     valent  heat,  for  three  days  ;   after- 


of  its  pungency,  and  is  likewife 
lefs  perilliable  than  moft  of  the 
other  fubttances  of  this  clafs :  this 
feed  wants  no  addition,  unlefs  fome 
aromatic  material  to  furnilh  an  a- 
greeable  flavour. 

Aqua  vulneraria,  feu  AquA 

CATAPULTARUM. 

Arquebufade  njoater, 
Pharm.  Argent, 
Take  of 
Comfry,  leaves  and  roots. 
Sage, 
Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls; 
Betonv, 
Sanicle, 
Ox-eye  daify. 
Common  daify. 
Greater  figwort, 
Plantane, 
Agrimony, 
Vervain, 
Wormwood* 


wards  diflil  in  an  alembic  with  a 
moderate  fire. 

This  celebrated  water  has  been 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  efteem, 
in  contufions,  for  refolving  coagu- 
lated blood,  difcufling  the  tumours 
that  arife  on  fradures  and  difloca- 
tions,  for  preventing  the  progrefs 
of  gangrenes,  and  cleanfing  and 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  parti- 
cularly gun-fliot  wounds.  Mr.  Le- 
mery  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writ- 
ing a  whole  treatife  on  it ;  in 
which  he  conliders  each  of  the  in- 
gredients fingly,  and  fuppofes  the 
water  to  poflefs  their  united  vir- 
tues. In  this,  however,  he  is  mif- 
taken  ;  for  the  virtues  of  moft 
of  the  herbs,  admitting  them  to  be 
as  great  as  he  would  have  them, 
refidc  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not 
capable  of  being  elevated  in  this 
procefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Concentration  of  the  medicinal  parts  of  juices  and  in^ 
fiifions  by  evaporation. 


WHEN  vegetable  juices,  or 
watery  or  fpirituous  decoc- 
tions orinfuiions,  are  expofed  to  a 
continued  heat;  the  fluid,  gra- 
dually evaporating,  carries  ofF 
with  it  fuch  volatile  matters 
as  it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixt  united  to- 
gether into  one  mafs.  As  the 
object  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  the  colleftion  of  the  volatile 
principle  which  exhales  along 
with  the  fluid ;  that  of  the  pre- 
fent  is  this  re- union  and  con- 
centration of  the  fixt  matter. 
The    mafs    which    remains  from 


the  evaporation  of  the  exprefTed 
juice  of  a  plant,  is  called  art 
infpijfated  juice  ;  from  watery  de- 
codions  or  infufions,  an  extrad\ 
from  fpirituous  tindlures,  a  rcjin^ 
or  ejfential  extraSi.  The  term  ex- 
traft  is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as 
a  general  appellation  of  all  the 
three  kinds.  Infpiifated  juices 
and  watery  decoftions,  particu- 
larly the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confif- 
tence  of  oil  or  honey,  are  called 
rob  ov  fapa-y  and  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures, reduced  to  a  like  confif- 
tence,  are  called  hal/am. 


SECT.     I. 

Infpiffated   juices. 


WHAT  relates  to  the  ex- 
prefTion  of  juices,  has  al- 
ready been  delivered  in  chap.  ii. 
with  the  moll  effeftual  means  of 
preferving  them  in  their  liquid 
Hate,  and  a  general  account  of 
what  fubftances  do,  or  do  not, 
give  out  their  virtues  with  their 
juices.  In  the  infpifTation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  confidered 
the  volatility  or  fixity  of  their 
medicinal  parts  :  if  a  plant  lofes 
its  virtue,  or  part  of  its  virtue, 
in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  juice  muft  lofe  as  much  in  be- 
ing infpiffated  to  drynefs ;  how 
gentle  foever  the  heat  be,  with 
which  the  infpifTation  is  performed. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  qbferved,  that 
the  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juices 

3 


are  kept  in  a  flate  of  perfect 
folution  by  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as 
to  be  completely  retained  by  it 
after  the  liquor  has  been  mads 
fine  by  fettling,  flraining,  or  o- 
ther  means ;  while  the  medicinal 
parts  of  others,  not  diffoluble  by 
watery  menilrua,  are  only  difi^"ufed 
through  the  liquor  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on 
fianding. 

ROB  BACCARUM  SAMBUCI. 
Rob  ff  elder-berries* 
Lond. 
Let  the  depurated  juice  of  elder- 
berries   be    infpiffated    with    a 
gentle  heat. 

Edinb-* 
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Edinb. 
Take  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of 
ripe  elder-berries,  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  fugar.  Eva- 
porate over  a  gentle  fire,  or 
in  a  water-bath,  to  the  confif- 
tence  of  honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
or  without  fugar,  keeps  well, 
and  proves  a  medicine  of  confi- 
derable  importance,  as  an  ape- 
rient, generally  promoting  the 
natural  excretions  by  ftool,  urine, 
or  fvveat.  The  dofe  is  from  a 
dram  or  two  to  an  ounce  or  more. 
A  fpoonfiil,  diluted  with  water, 
is  ufefully  taken,  in  common 
colds,  at  bed  time. 

SUCCUS    PRUNORUM    SIL- 
VESTRIUM,     five     ACA- 
CIA GERMANICA. 
InfpJfaUd  juice  of  JJoes^  or  Ger- 
man acacia » 
Edinb, 
Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  lloes  be  infpiflated  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

This  juice  is  infpiiTated  nearly 
to  drynefs,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  burning,  as  directed  in 
the  following  feftion  for  making 
extracts  with  water.  Jt  is  a  mo- 
derately flrong  aftringent,  fimilar 
to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which 
it  has  been  commonly  fubflituted 
in  the  Ihops.  (See  page  73.)  It 
is  given,  in  fluxes  and  other  dif- 
orders  where  ftyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram. 

EXTRACTUM  PLANTAGI- 

NIS. 

Extras  of  plantane* 

Edinb. 
Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
plantane   leaves   be   depurated; 
either  by  fufFering  it  to  fettle. 


and  then  decanting  off  the 
clear  liquor  ;  or  by  draining  ; 
or  by  clarification  with  whites 
of  eggs.  Afterwards  evaporate  < 
the  juice  in  a  fand-heat,  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey. 
After  the  fame  manner,  extra£ls 
may  be  made  from  all  acid, 
cooling,  ftyptic,  juicy  plants. 

This  is  a  method  of  treating 
plants  very  little  pradifed,  but 
which  promifes,  if  duly  profecut- 
ed,  to  afford  medicines  of  con- 
fiderable  power.  There  are  many 
common  and  neglefted  herbs,  as 
plantane,  chickweed,  chervil,  &c. 
whofe  juices  in  their  dilute  ftate, 
as  well  as  the  herbs  in  fubftance, 
feem  to  be  altogether  infignificant,  , 
but  which,  when  the  juice  is  well 
depurated  from  the  feculent  mat- 
ter, and  concentrated  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  fluid,  yield  ex- 
tracts, which  difcover  to  the  tafte 
no  fmall  a(flivity.  Thefe  extrafts, 
like  thofe  prepared  from  the  juices 
of  moft  of  the  fummer  fruits,  if 
infpifTated  to  drynefs,  grow  moift 
again  in  the  air. 

ExTRACTUM    CICUT^. 

ExtraSl  of  hemlock. 
Take  frefti  hemlock  leaves,  gather- 
ed juft  before  the  plant  begins 
to  flower ;  which  it  commonly 
does  in  July,  or  about  the  latter 
end  of  June.  Prefs  out  the 
juice ;  and  immediately,  with- 
out fufFering  it  to  fettle,  put  it 
into  a  fhallow  glazed  earthen 
pan,  over  a  very  gentle  £re  ; 
keeping  it  continually  ftirring, 
to  prevent  its  burning,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  thick  greenilh 
brown  mafs.  This  mafs  may 
be  formed  into  pilh  with  a  little 
of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  hem- 
lock lately  publifhed  at  Vienna  by 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Storck;  who  recommends  it  as  latent  difFercnce  in  the  habit,  the 
a  high  refolvent  in  many  obflinate  diagnostic  figns  of  which  are   at 
diforders,  where  the  common  re-  prefent  uukrown  :  that  though  it 
medies   avail    nothing.      He  ob-  is   by   ncf   means   infallible,    any 
ierves,  that  fmall  dofes  fhould  al-  more  tlian  other  medicines  in  tlieir 
ways  be  begun  with,  as  two  grains,  refpcdive  intentions,  yet  the  great 
made  into  a   piil,    twice   a  day ;  number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
and   that  by  gradually  increafmg  have  been  happily  cured  by  it  is 
the"dofe,  it  may  be  given  to  two,  fuflicient  to  recommend  it  to  fur- 
three,  or  even  four  drams  a  day,  ther  trials.     The  eflicacy  of  this 
and  continued  in   fuch  quantiiics  medicine    is   confirmed    by   m.any 
for  feveral  weeks :  that  it  maybe  eminent     praftiticners      abroad; 
ufed  with  fafety,  in  infancy,  old  though  the  trials  hitherto  made  of 
age,  and  pregnancy  :   that  it  nei-  it  in   this  country  have  net  been 
ther   accelerates   nor    difturbs  the  attended  Vv'ith  much  fnccefs.  Some- 
circulation;      neither     heats    nor  what   perhaps  may   depend   upon 
cools;  nor  alipeds  the  animal  func-  the  time  of  the  plant's  being  ga- 
llons :  that  it  increafes   the  fecre-  ihcred,    and    the  m.anner  of    the 
tions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift;  preparation   of  the   extraft.     Lr. 
feldom  purges ;  very  rarely  vomits ;  Storck  himfelf  takes  notice  of  feme 
fometimes  augments  perfpiration  ;  miilakes   committed   in    this    re- 
often  produces  a  copious  difcharge  fpedl :  fom.e  have  left  the  herb  ia- 
of  vilcid  urine  ;  but  in  many  pa-  a   heap  for  feveral   days,  whence 
ticnts    does    not  increafe   any   of  part  of  it  withered,  part  rotted, 
the   fenfible  evacuations:    that  it  and   the  juice  becam.e  thick  and 
removes     obfiru'dlions     and    their  mucilaginous  :  others  have  taken 
confequences  ;  relieves    rheumatic  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  juice, 
pains,    though   of   long  continu-  and    boiled    it  down     in   copper 
ance  ;  difculfes  fchirroiis  tumours,  vefTels  with  a  great  heat,  by  which 
both   internal   and    external,    and  means  a  flrong  fx:tor  was  difFufcd 
cures   dropfies    and    confumptions  to  a  confidcrable  dillancc,  and  the 
proceeding  from  fchirrohties ;  that  mod   eflicacious    parts'  diHipatcd  : 
it  often  diifolves  cataradls,  or  ftops  others,    Vv'ith   ofricious  care,   have 
their  progrefs,  and  has  fom.etimes  clarified  the  juice,    and  thus  ob- 
removed   the   gutta   ferena ;    that  tained  a  black   tenacious  extrad, 
inveterate     cutaneous     eruptions,  retaining  but  a  fmall  degree  of  the 
fcald    heads,     malignant     ulcers,  fpecific   fmell  of   the  plant  :    the 
cancers,  the  malignant  fluor  albus  extraft   duly  prepared,  according 
and  gonorrhcea  of  long  Handing,  to   the   above  prefcription,    is   of 
obftinate  remains  of  the  venereal  a  greenifh   brown   colour,    and   a 
difeafe,  and   caries   of  the  bones,  very  difagrceable  fmell,   like   that 
generally  yield  to^  it  :  that  for  the  of    mice.'      But   though   tlicre   is 
mod  part  it  is  neccflary  to  con-  reafon   to  believe,  that   much   of 
tinuc  this  medicine  for  a  very  con-  the  extraft  ufed  here  had  been  ill 
lidcrable  time,  before  the  cure  is  prepared,  we  can  by  no  means  ad- 
effedled,  or  much  benefit  perceived  mit  that  its  general  inefficacy  was 
from  it :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  fail-  owing   to   this  cau'e;  for  though 
ed  of  giving  any  relief,  and  tliat  there  are  few  inftances  of  its  d:!- 
he    met   with   feme    perfons  who  covering   any  valuable  medicinal 
could  not  bear  its  effefts  ;  and  that  powers,    tliere   arc   feveral   of   its 
coiifequently  there  mult  be  fome  having  a*Siivi.y  enough,    even  in 
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fmall  dofes,  to  produce  alarming 

fjniptoms. 

ELATERIUM. 

hond. 
Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and 
having  very  lightly  prelTed  out 
the  juice,  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
hair  fieve  into  a  glazed  earthen 
veiTel.  After  Handing  for  fome 
hours,  the  thicker  part  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  ;  from  which  the 
thinner  is  to  be  poured  off,  and 
what  liquid  matter  is  Hill  left 
is  to  be  feparated  by  filtration. 
The  remaining  thick  part  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  o- 
ther  gentle  heat,  till  grown 
thoroughly  dry. 

What  happens  in  part  in  the 
foregoing  preparation,  happens  in 
this  completely,  the  fpontaneous 
reparation  of  the  medicinal  mat- 
ter of  the  juice  on  ftanding;  for  a 
little  tim.e  :  and  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral 
other  ve2:etables,  as  thofe  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  pnd  bryony  root. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  have 
^een  commonly  called  foecul.^. 
The  filtration  above  dire<Sled,  for 
drvaining  off  fuch  part  of  the  wa- 
tery fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  com- 
mon filtration  through  paper,  for 
this  does  not  fucceed  here :  the 
groiTer  parts  of  the  juice,  falling 
to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  vvhich  the  liquid 
cannot  pafs  through.  The  fepa- 
ration  is  to  be  attempted  in  ano- 
ther manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the 
fluid  from  the  top  :  this  is  effected 
by  placing  one  end  of  fome 
moiilened  itrips  of  woollen  cloth, 
fkains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in 
the  juice,    and   laying  the    ether 


end  over  the  edge  of  the  vefTel,  fo 
as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  :  by  this  ma- 
nagement the  feparation  fucceeds 
in  perfedtion. 

The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  di- 
rects the  wild  cucumbers  to  be 
gathered  before  they  have  grown 
fully  ripe ;  and  no  more  of  the,  :| 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  that 
which  iffues  fpontaneoufly  upon 
flitting  them.  After  fettling,  , 
the  fluid  part  is  ordered  to  be 
poured  away  ;  and  the  thick 
refiduum,  without  any  further 
draining  or  filtration,  to  be  ex- 
ficcated  in  the  fun. 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  of  that  which  is  ripe. 
The  foregoing  prefcriptions  do 
not  perhaps  difl^er  fo  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  maturity, 
as  in  the  manner  of  expreffing  it ; 
both  feeming  to  intend  the  fruit  to 
be  taken  juii  before  it  has  grown 
{o  thoroughly  ripe,  as  to  burft 
and  flied  its  juice  on  being  touch- 
ed. If  any  prefl!ure  is  ufed,  it 
Ihould  be  exceeding  gentle,  other- 
Vv'ife  fome  of  the  inadive  pulpy 
matter  of  the  fruit  will  be  forced 
out  with  the  juice,  and  render  the 
llrength  of  the  elaterium  precari- 
ous ;  a  point  of  primary  confe- 
quence  to  be  avoided,  in  a  medi-; 
cine  of  fuch  powerful  operation, '  *' 
and  limited  to  fo  fAall  a  dofe. 

Elaterium  is  a  llrong  irritating 
cathartic,  and  oftentimes  operates 
alfo  as  an  emetic.  It  is  never  to 
be  ventured  on  but  in  indolent 
phlegmatic  habits,  as  in  dropfies, 
in  which  it  is  by  fome  particularly 
recommended.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a  fuflicient 
dofe. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    11. 

Extracts  with  water. 


THESE    extrafts    are   pre- 
pared,  by  boiling  the  fub- 
\     jed  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
!     llrained  decodion  to  a  thick  con- 
fiflence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of 
the  more  aftive  parts  of  plants, 
free  from  the  ufelefs,  indi/Toluble, 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
largeft  fhare  of  their  bulk.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubflances,  with  regard  to  their 
fitnefs  for  this  operation  -,  fome 
yielding  to  it  all  their  virtues,  and 
others  fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in 
•which  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol- 
lient, cooling,  bitter,  aullere,  af- 
tringent  virtues  refide,  are  for  the 
moft  part  totally  extrafted  by  the 
boiling  water,  and  remain  almofl 
entire  upon  evaporating  it :  whilft 


thofe  which  contain  the  peculiar 
odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, are  either  not  extraded  at  all, 
or  exhale  along  with  the  raen- 
ftruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which 
is  almofl:  fimply  bitter,  yields  an 
extradl  poffefling,  in  a  fmall  vo- 
lume, the  whole  tafte  and  virtues 
of  the  root :  wormwood,  which 
hals  a  degree  of  warmth  and  Uronfr 
flavour  joined  to  the  bitter,  lofes 
the  two  flril  in  the  evaporation* 
and  gives  an  extrad  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing  :  the 
aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diffipated  by  this  treatment,  its 
aftringency  remaining  ;  whilft  an 
extrad  made  from  the  flowers  of 
lavender  and  rofemary,  difcovers 
nothing  either  of  the  tafte,  fmell, 
or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 


General  rules  for  making  exiraSis  with  water. 


1 .  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to 
the  medicine,  whether  the  fuhjedl 
is  ufed  frefti  or  dry  ;  fince  nothing 
that  can  be  prcferved  in  this  pro- 
cefs, will  be  loft  by  drying.  In 
regard  to  the  facility  of  extradion, 
there  is  a  very  conflderable  dif- 
ference ;  vegetables  in  general 
giving  out  their  virtues  more  readi- 
ly, when  moderately  dried,  than 
when  frefti. 

2.  Very  compad  dry  fubflances 
jfhould  be  reduced  into  exceed! ag 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affu- 
fion  of  the  menftruum. 

T^.  The  quantity  of  water  ought 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceflary 
for  extradUng  the  virtues  of  the 
fubjeft.  A  difference  herein  will 
fometimes  occafion  a  variation  in 
the  quality  oi  the  prodad ;  the 


larger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  fire  will  be  requifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
the  more  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjed  will  be  diffipated.  A 
long  continued  heat  likewife  makes 
a  conflderable  alteration  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  volatile :  fweet 
fubftances,  by  long  boiling  with 
water,  become  naufeous  ;  and  the 
draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru- 
lence ;  though  without  any  re- 
markable feparation  of  their  parts. 
4.  The  decodlions  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colature ;  and  after- 
wards fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  conflderable  quan- 
tity of  fediment  is  ufually  found 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor, 
poured  off  clear,  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
*D  d  3  QQO\ 
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cool  again,  it  will  depoflte  a  ive{[\ 
fedimcnt,  from  which  it  n;jay  bt; 
decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finifh  the  evaporation.  The  de- 
cofticns  of  very  rcfinous  fubftances 
do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injured  by  it ;  the  refm 
fubfiding  along  with  the  inadive 
dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  mofl  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  flial- 
lovv  vefl'els :  the  lareer  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale  :  this  effeft 
may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  necefTary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  is  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ufual  under  the  evaporat- 
ing pan,  may  be  effeftually  fecured 
againft,  by  carrying  on  the  infpif- 
lation  after  the  common  manner, 
no  farther  than  to  the  confillence 
of  a  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to 
be  poured  into  Ihallow  tin,  or 
earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  with  its  door  open,  mode- 
rately heated  ;  which  a6ling  uni- 
formly on  every  part  of  the  liquid, 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degree 
of  confluence  required.  This  may 
likewife  be  done,  and  more  fecure- 
ly,  in  balneo  maria:,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating  vefl'el  in  boiling  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  evaporation  is  here 
exceeding  flow  and  tedious. 

7.  Ex  trails  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a  little  Ipirit  of  wine,  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  mouldy  [L.] 
They  (V.ould  be  kept  in  bladders 
moiltened  with  fweet  oil  [^.J 

EXTR ACTUM  ABSINTHII. 

Extras  of  zuormiVQod. 

Edinb. 

Boil    dried   wormwood   leaves   in 

water,  fupplyin?  frelh  v.ater  oc- 

calionallv,    till    the    herb    has 


given  out  all  its  virtues  to  the 
liquor.  Strain  the  decoftioa 
through  a  woollen  cloth,  and 
evaporate  it,  in  a  fand-heat,  to 
the  confjftenceof  honey. 

This  extradt  is  almoft  fimply 
bitter ;  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  beinr  JUIipated  in  the 
evaporation.  The  chcmifis  ufual- 
ly  prepare  the  extradl  of  worm- 
v/ood  from  the  decodtion  which 
remains  in  the  flill  after  the  di- 
fl:illation  of  the  eflcntial  oil :  and, 
provided  the  flill  has  been  perfed- 
ly  clean,  and  the  liquor  not  flood 
too  lono-  in  it  after  the  diftillation, 
this  piece  of  frugality  is  not  to  be 
difapproved  of ;  fmcc,  whether  we 
catch  the  exhaling  vapour,  or  fuf- 
fer  it  to  be  diflipated  in  the  air, 
the  remaining  extract  will  be  the 
fame. 

EXTRACTUM     CENTAURII 
MINORIS.  * 

ExtraSf  of  lejfer  centaury, 
Edinb, 
This  is  direfted  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  the  oldefl;  extrafl  we 
have  any  account  of:  its  prepara- 
tion is  very  accurately  and  circum- 
flantially  fet  down,  in  a  book 
ufually  afcribed  to  Galen,  de  'vir- 
tide  centaurciv.  The  author  of  that 
treatife  recommends  the  extract  as 
a  medicine  of  excellent  fervice  in 
many  cafes ;  and  looks  upon  cen- 
taury as  a  fpecific  againfl  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  and  other  venomous 
rniimals.  It  is  doubtlefs  an  ufeful 
bitter,  poflefling  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  fubflances  of  that  clafs  ; 
but  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  others. 

EXTRACTUM  CHAM^MELI. 

Extra£i   of  chamomile, 

Edinb. 

This  extradl  i?  prepared  from  the 

flowers  cf  chamomile,  in  the  fame 

manner 


Chap.  6. 


manner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of 
the  two  preceding  plants.  Nor 
is  it  greatly  diiferent  from  thofe 
cxtradts  in  quality  ;  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  chamomile  exhal- 
ing in  the  evaporation.  The 
chemifts  commonly  prepare  it,  like 
that  of  wormwood,  from  the  de- 
codlion  remaining  after  the  di- 
llillation  of  the  eflcntial  oil. 

EXTRACTUM   ENUL^ 

CAMPANi^i. 

ExtraSi  of  elecampane. 

Lond. 
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feces   have   fubfided,  evaponitc 


it  until  it  no  longer  ftick'j  to  the 
fingers,  taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

It  is  convenient,  before  boil- 
ing the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfely 
into  fmall  pieces,  that  it  may  more 
readily  give  out  its  virtues  by  light 
codtion  :  if  the  boiling  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  rich  fweet  tafte,  for 
which  this  preparation  is  valued, 
will  be  greatly  injured.  For  the 
fame  rcafon,  the  quantity  of  water 


Boil  the  roots  of  elecampane  in  o^g^t  to  be  no  larger  than  is  abfo 
water,  prefs  out  and  drain  the  ^w^cly  neceffary  to  cxtradt  the  vir- 
deco6lion,andfet  itby  tofettle.  tues  of  the  root:  a  quart,  or  at 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  moft  three  pints,  will  be  fully  ful- 
and  boil  it  down  to  a  pilular    ^-ient  for   a  pound  of  liquorice. 

It  would  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preparation,  and 
probably  (when  made  in  quantity) 
lefs  expenfive  to  the  preparer,  to 
ufe,  inflead  of  the  decoftion,  juice 
of  liquorice,  prefled  out  betwixt 
iron  rollers,  after  the  manner 
praftifed  abroad  for  obtaining  the 
juice  of  the  fugar-cane. 

Large  quantities  of  cxtra(fl  of  H- 
quorics  have  been  ufually  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  other  fo- 
reign countries ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  Ihops  in 
perfeftion ;  the  makers  of  this 
commodity,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  being  either  very  flovenly 
in  its  preparation,  or  dtfignedly 
mixing  it  with  fand-,  and  other 
impurities.  When  made  with  due 
care,  it  is  exceedingly  fwect,  not 
at  all  bitterifh,  or  naufeous,  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  root 
itfelf,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  a  red- 
difh  brown  colour,  and  when 
drawn  out  into  firings,  of  a  bright 
golden  colour  ;  totally  folublc  iq 
water,  without  d'jpofitir.g  any  fe- 
ces. 

This  preparation  v/ould  be  very 

convcxiient  fur  mL;ny  purpcfes  in 
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confillence;  taking  care,  to- 
wards the  end,  to  prevent  its 
burning  to  the  vcfTel. 

^His  extrafl  retains  a  confide- 
rable (hare  of  the  virtues  of  the 
root ;  its  tafle  is  fomewhat  warm, 
and  not  ungratefully  bitterifh.  It 
is  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
in  a  lax  ftate  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  foipe  difordcrs  of 
the  bread. 

EXTRACTUM    GENTIANiE. 
Extract  of  gentian, 
L.  E. 
This  extract  is  prepared  from 
the  roots   of  gentian,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  extradls. 
It   is  of  a  reddiih  brown    colour, 
and  an   iutenfely   bitter  tafte,  be- 
ing one  of    the  ilrongell  of   the 
vegetable  bitters. 

'     EXTRACTUM 

GLYCYRRHIZ^. 

Extra£l  of  liquorice. 

Lend. 

Lightly  boil  frefn  liquorice  roots 

in    water,  prefs    the    decodlion 

ttough  a  Itrainer,  and  after  the 
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the  fliops,  if  kept  in  a  fomewhat 
Ibfter  confidence,  than  that  of  an 
extra<5l.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  this  foft  form  is,  its  be- 
ing apt  in  a  fhort  time  to  grow 
mouldy  :  this  may  be  efFedually 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
I'mall  portion  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 
jSxtraSf  of  black  hellebore, 
L.  E, 
This  extraft  is  prepared   from 
the  roo^s  of  black  hellebore,    in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  elecam- 
pane  roots   above   defcribed.      It 
purges  with  confiderably  lefs  vio- 
lence  than    the  hellebore  in  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
tiie  bell  preparations  of  that  root 
when  intended  to  aft  only   as   a 
cathartic.     The  dofe  is  from  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  fifteen  or  more. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 
Extras  of  logwood. 

Lond. 
Take  of  logwood,  reduced  to 
powder,  one  pound.  Boil  it  in 
a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  li- 
quor is  confumed,  repeating  the 
coftion  with  frefh  water  four 
times,  or  oftener :  the  feveral  de- 
coftions  are  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, pafTed  through  a  flrainer, 
and  evaporated  to  a  due  con- 
fidence. 

This  wood  very  difKcultly  yields 
its  virtue  to  watery  menflrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine 
powder  is  extremely  necefTary. 
The  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  di- 
reds  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  called  in 
aid  ;  fee  the  following  feftion. 

The  extrafl  of  logwood  has  been 
Vifed  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now 
firfl  received  into  the  pharmaco- 


poeia. It  has  an  agreeable  fweet 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  aflrin- 
gency ;  and  hence  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  blunting 
the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
moderately  conflringing  the  in- 
tellines  and  orifices  of  the  fmaller 
vefTels :  it  may  be  given  from  a 
fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  and  re- 
peated five  or  fix  times  a  day  to 
advantage.  During  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine,  the  ftools  are  fre- 
quently tinged  red  by  it,  which 
has  occalioned  fome  to  be  alarmed, 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from 
blood :  the  prefcriber  therefore 
ought  to  caution  the  patient  againft 
any  furprife  of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM     CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN! 

molle  et  durum. 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark^  foft 

and  hard. 

Lond. 

Boil  a  pound  of  powdered  bark  In 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off 
the  liquor,  which  whilft  hot 
will  be  red  and  tranfparpnt,  but 
on  growing  cold  becomes  yel- 
low and  turbid.  Th^  remain- 
ing bark  is  to  be  boiled  again  in 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  as 
before,  and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed till  the  liquor  remains  tran- 
fparent  when  cold.  All  the  de- 
codions,  flraincd  and  mixed  to- 
gether, are  to  be  evaporated 
over  a  very  gentle  fire  to  a  due 
confluence,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burn- 

This  extraft  is  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  fhops,  both  in  a 
foft  and  a  hard  form  ;  the  firft 
of  a  proper  confidence  for 
making  into  pills;  the  other 
fit  for  being  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

Peruvian 
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the  whole  may  be  reduced  into 
an  uniform  and  tenacious  mafs. 
This  extradl  is  to  be  prepared, 
as  the  foregoing,  in  a  foft  and 
hard  form. 


Chap.  6. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  refin- 
ous  drug :  the  refm  melts  out  by 
the  heat,  but  is  not  perfeftly  dif- 
folved  by  the  water;  hence,  in 
cooling,  it  feparates,  renders  the 

liquor  turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to  ^    , 

the  bottom,  as  appears  manifellly  ^e^e  the  refmous  parts  of  the 
upon  examining  the  fediment  by  ^^ood,  which  were  boiled  out  with 
fpirit  of  wine  (fee  the  account  of  ^he  water,  are  apt  to  fcparate  to- 
this  article  in  page  197.)  This  wards  the  end  ot  the  inipjflation  : 
cxtraa  might  be  made  to  better  hence  an  addition  of  fpint  becomes 
advantage  by  the  affiftance  of  fpi-     neceffary,     to    keep   them   united 


ritofwine,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  jalap ;  and  this  method 
the  Edinburgh  college  have  di- 
refted.  But,  as  the  committee  ob- 
ferve,  all  the  fpirits  which  can  be 
expelled  to  be  employed  for  this 
procefs  among  us,  are  accompani- 
ed with  fome  degree  of  a  bad 
flavour  :  this  adheres  mofi  Urongly 
to  the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  fpi-     of  elecampane   roots   already   de- 


with  the  reft  of  the  matter.  The 
extraft  agrees  in  virtue  with  the 
wood  ;  fee  page  148. 

EXTRACTUM  RUT^. 

Extra£l  of  rue. 

Land. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  lenvcs 

of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 


rit,  which  evaporating  lafl,  mufl 
communicate  this  ill  flavour  to  the 
ex  trad ;  a  circumftance  of  very 
great  confequcnce ;  as  this  medi- 
cine is  defigned  for  fuch,  whofe 
l^omachs  are  too  weak  to  bear  a 
due.  quantity  of  bark  in  fubftance. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  hard 
extraft  are  reckoned  equivalent 
to  about  half  a  dram  of  the  bark 
itfelf. 


fcribed.  It  retains  a  confidcrable 
fnare  of  the  warmth  and  pungen- 
cy of  the  rue ;  for  though  the 
principal  virtues  of  rue  refide  in 
an  ertential  oil,  yet  the  oil  of  this 
plant,  as  formerly  obferved, un- 
der the  head  of  thofe  preparations 
(fee  page  364)  is  not  of  a  very 
volatile  kind. 


EXTRACTUM    SABIN^E. 
Extras   of  favin. 
Lond. 
This  extradl  is  prepared   from 
the  'leaves   of  favin,  in   the  fame 
manner    as     the     preceding.      It 
does  not  retain  fo  much,  as  that 
extraft  does,  of  the  virtues  of  its 
Boil  a  pound  of  ihavings  of  guaia-     f^bjeft,  the  oil  of  favin  being  more 
cum   in  a  gallon   of  water,  till     vnl-^rilp  than  rhat- of  mp 
half  the  liquor  is    wafted,    re- 


EXTR  ACTUIVI  ligni  GUAIACI, 

moUe  et  durum. 

Extras  of  gualacum  wood,  foft 

and  hard. 

Lend. 


peating  the  operation  four  times, 
or  oftener,  with  the  fame  quan- 
tities of  frefh  water.  T^ie  fe- 
veral  decoftions,  pafFed  through 
a  ftrainer,  are  to  be  mixed  and 
infpiffated  together  ;  when  the 
aqueous  parts  are  almoft  entire- 
ly exhaled,  a  little  reftified  fpi- 
rit of  wine  is  to  be  added,  that 


volatile  than  that  of  rue. 

GUMMI  et  RESINA  ALOES. 

Gum  and  refm  of  aloes, 

Lond. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  Socotorinc  aloes 

in   two  pints   of  v/ater,    till   as 

much  as  poftible  of  the  aloes  is 

diilblved.     The  folution  futfcr- 

ed  to  reft  for  a  night,  will  de- 

pofite  the  refm  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  vefTel :  after  which,  the  re- 
maining liquor,  ftraintd,  if 
needful,  is  to  be  ei'apcrated, 
that  the  gum  may  be  left. 

Thk  gum  of  aloes  Is  fomewhat 
Icfs  purgative,  and  confitierably 
lefs  difagrecable  than  the  crude 
juice.  This  alteration  is  not  ow- 
ing, 33  might  be  fuppofed,  to  the 
reparation  of  the  relin  ;  for  the 
pure  relin  of  aloes  is  ilill  lefs  dif- 
agrccable,  and  lefs. purgative,  even 
than  the  c-um  ;  feme  have  denied 
that  It  has  any  purgative  virtue  at 
all,  and  others  aicribc  to  it  an 
ailringcnt  quality.  I  have  exhi- 
bited this  rcfin,  divided  by  tritu- 
ration with  tiie  tcftaceous  powders, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  v/itliout 
obfcrving  any  ejffeft  from  it  (fee 
yAgt  8r.)  The  gum  feems  to  be 
it\t  only  part  here  intended  for 
medicinal  ufe  :  if  the  refin  is  re- 
quired, it  ought  to  be  farther  pu- 
rified by  foiution  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
for  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  an  aqueous  foiution  of 
impure  aloes,  all  the  impurities 
of  the  drug,  that  are  not  foluble 
in  water,  will  precipitate  along 
v./Ith  it. 

PILULE,   feu  EXTR ACTUM, 

RUDII. 

The  pills  or  extraSf  of  Rud'rus. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots, 

Colocynth, 

Socotorine     aloes,      each'    two 

ounces ; 
Scammony,  one  ounce ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Diililled  oil  of  cloves,  one  dram. 
Bruife  the  colocynth  and  helle- 
bore, pour  en  them  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  boil  to  the  con- 


fumption  of  half  the  liquor: 
pafs  the  decoftion  through  a 
flrainer,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confidence  of  honey,  adding 
the  aloes  snd  fcammony,  redu- 
ced into  fine  powder  :  when  the 
mafs  is  taken  from  the  fire,  mix 
into  it  the  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
diftilled  oil. 

This  preparation  is  a  medicine 
of  great  importance  as  a  cathartic, 
fimilar  to  one  defcribed  hereafter 
in  page  413,  under  the  title  of 
Extrattum  catharticum.  Water  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  menflruum, 
than  fpirituous  liquors,  both  for 
the  colocynth  and  the  hellebore  \  \ 
the  watery  extrads  being  much 
lefs  irritating  than  the  fpirituous,  , 
though  not  perhaps  lefs  effectual 
purgatives. 

Rob  baccarum  juniperi. 
lR.ob  of  juniper  berries. 
Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly 
bruifed,  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
flrained,  and  infpiffated  to  the 
confiflence  of  honey. 

This  preparation  may  be  made 
alio  from  the  decodlion  that  re- 
mains after  the  diftillation  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  berries.  It  has 
a  fweet  balfamic  tafl:e,  accompa- 
nied with  a  jjreater  or  lefs  bitter- 
nefs,  accordinp-  as  the  feeds  of  the 
berry  were  more  or  lefs  thorough- 
ly bruifed.  This  elegant  prepa-' 
ration,  thoup-h  not  received  in  our 
phcrmacopceias,  feems  not  lin- 
v/orthy  of  a  place  in  the  fhops. 
Hofi'man  has  a  great  opinion  of 
it  in  debilities  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  and  in  the  difficulties 
of  urine  familiar  to  perfons  of  an 
advanced  age. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    ni. 

Extracts  with  re5lified  fpirit. 


RECTIFIED  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  eflential  oils  and 
J-efins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not 
readily  carry  off  the  oil  in  its  ex- 
halation ;  the  heat  fufficient  to  ex- 
hale pure  fpirit  being  much  lefs 
than  that  in  which  water  confide- 
rably  evaporates,  or  mofl  efiential 
oils  diftil.  Hence  a  refinous  or  fpi- 
rituous  extraft  of  wormwood,  con- 
trary to  that  made  with  water, 
contains  the  warmth  and  flavour, 
as  well  as  bitternefs,  of  the  herb  ; 
one  made  from  cinnamon  pofTefTes 
its  aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its 
aftringency  ;  and  one  from  laven- 
der and  rofemary  flowers  retains 
great  part  of  their  flavour  and  vir- 
tues ;  the  volatile  parts,  which 
arc  carried  off  by  water  in  its 
evaporation,  being  left  behind  by 
fpiiit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this 
purpofe  fliould  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  ill  flavour  ;  which  would 
be  communicated,  in  part,  to  the 
preparation ;  and  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  phlegm  or  water, 
which  would  not  only  vary  its  dif- 
folving  power,  but  likewife,  eva- 
porating towards  the  end  of  the 
iufpiffation,  would  promote  the 
diffipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjeft.  Hence  alfo  the  fub- 
jecl  itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  : 
thofe  fubilances,  which  lofe  their 
virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally 
on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treat- 
ment with  the  rureft  fpirit. 

The  infpifTation  fiiould  be  per- 
formed, from  the  beginning,  in 
the  gentle  ht?x  of  a  water- bath. 
It  is  not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpi- 
rit to  evaporate  in  the  air  :  great- 
eit   part   of  it  may  be   recovered 


by  colle6ling  the  vapour  In  the 
common  diftilling  vefl"els.  (See 
chap.  V.)  If  th«  difl;illed  fpirit  is 
found  to  have  brought  over  any 
flavour  from  the  fubje ft,  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  referved  for  the 
fame  purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
redlified  fpirit  is  the  proper  men- 
ftruumofthe  pure  volatileoils, and 
of  the  grofl!er  refmous  matter  of 
vegetables,  and  water  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous and  faline;  yet  thefe 
principles  are,  in  almofl  all  plants, 
fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichevet-  of  thefe  liquors 
is  applied  at  firft,  it  will  take  up 
a  portion  of  what  is  diredly  folu- 
ble  only  in  the  other.  Hence 
fundry  vegetables,  extremely  re- 
finous, and  whofe  virtues  confifl: 
chiefly  in  their  refin,  afford  never- 
thelefs  very  ufeful  extrads  with 
water,  though  not  equal  to  thofe 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  pru- 
dent application  of  fpirit.  Hence, 
alfo,  the  extrafts  made  from  moft 
vegetables  by  pure  fpirit  are  not 
mere  reflns;  a  part  of  the  gummy 
matter,  if  the  fubjeft  contained 
any  fuch,  being  taken  up  along 
with  the  refin,  an  admixture  of 
great  advantage  to  it  in  a  medici- 
nal view.  The  fpirituous  ex- 
trads    of  feveral    vep^etable    fub- 

O 

fl:ances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faflron,  diflblve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  reflns  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ing, with  fpirituous  tinftures  of 
very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  refin,  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  diflTolved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  fcparates  and  fails 
to    the    bottom  3.   leaving   in   the 

men- 
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menfli  Mum  fuch  other  principles  of 
the  plant,  as  the  fpirit  might  have 
extraded  at  firil  along  with' it. 

RESINA  JALAPP.£. 
Refm  of  jalap, 
Edinl. 
Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root 
very  well  bruifed.     Pour  upon 
it   fo   much   rectified    fpirit   of 
v/ine    as    will    cover  it   to   the 
height  of  four  fingers ;  and  di- 
geft   ihem   together  in  a  fand- 
hc^t,  that  the  fpirit  may  extradt 
the  virtue  of  the  root.     Filter 
the  tinclure  through  paper,  put 
it  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  anddi- 
fiil  off  one  half  of   the  fpirit. 
Add  to  the  remainder  a  proper 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  re- 
fin  will  precipitate  to  the  bot- 
tom :  divide  it  into  little  cakes, 
and   dry  it  with  a  very   gentle 
heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  pure  re- 
fm ;  fuch  gummy  parts,  as  the 
fpirit  might  have  taken  up,  re- 
maining fufpended  in  the  liquor. 
Its  indiflblubility  in  any  aqueous 
fluid,  and  its  tenacious  quality,  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  occalions  great 
irritation  and  gripes,  forbid  its  be- 
ing ever  given  by  itfelf.  It  is 
fitted  for  ufe,  by  thoroughly  tri- 
turating it  v.'ith  tellaceous  pow- 
ders ;  by  grinding  it  with  almonds 
or  powdered  gum,  and  making 
the  compound  into  an  emulfion 
with  v/ater  ;  or  by  diflblviiig  it  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  mixing  the  fo- 
lution  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
fyrup,  or  of  mucilage.  Six  or 
eight  grains,  managed  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  prove  powerfully  ca- 
thartic, and  generally  without 
griping  or  greatly  diforde.iug  the 
body. 

It  has  been  faid,  th^it  refm  of 
jalap  is  frc;[uently  adulterated  with 
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common  rofm  ;  and  that  this  abufe 
may   be    difcovered   by   fpirit   of 
wine,  which  diffolves  the  former,  , 
without  touching  the  latter.   This  \ 
criterion,    however,  is  not   to  be 
relied    on ;    for  there   are   many  • 
cheap  refins  which  are   foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine  as   well  as  that  of^' 
jalap ;  and  there  is  not  any  one 
which  may  not  be  artfully  render-, 
ed  fo. 

RESINA   SCAMMONII 
Refin  of  fcammony, 
Edinb. 

This  reiin  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  preceding ; 
with  which  it  agrees  aifo  in  its  ge- 
neral qualities  ;  occafioning  vehe- 
ment gripes  if  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
operating  generally  with  fuflicient 
fafety  when  properly  divided.  Scam- 
mony  is  doubtlefs  a  valuable  pur- 
gative ;  but  what  advantage  there 
is  in  thus  feparating  the  purgative 
refm  from  its  natural  correi^or, 
the  gummy  part,  is  not  fo  clear. 

RESINA    GUAIACr. 
Reftn   of  gua'tacum, 
Edinb. 
This  reiin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two   preceding, 
either  from  the  wood  of  guaia- 
cum,    or   from   what   is   called 
gum  guaiacum :  it  is  obtained 
mod    commodioully   from    the 
latter. 

The  yirtue  of  guaiacum  con- 
fiits  wholly  in  its  refm  ;  and  the 
refin  (>f  the  wood,  and  of  the  gum 
fo  called,  is  perfectly  one  and  the 
fame  ;  the  gum  being  the  natural 
exudation  from  the  tree.  If  this 
exudation  could  be  had  pure, 
there  would  be  no  occafion  for  any 
artificial  prepartion  of  this  kind; 
but  it  always  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter,  fo  as  to 
Hand  greatly  in  need  of  tliis  me- 
thod 
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thod  of  purification.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  the  bed  gum  guaiacum 
do  not  yield  above  twelve  ounces 
of  pure  refin.  The  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  wood  yields  about 
three  ounces,  more  orlefs,  accord- 
ing to  its  goodnefs.  The  bark 
is  fomewhat  lefs  relinous  than  the 
wood. 

RESINA    CORTICrS 

PERUVIANI. 
Rejin  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Edinb. 
This  refin  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  and 
proves  an  elegant  preparation  of 
the  bark,  much  ftronger  in  tafte 
than  the  watery  extradl  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  fedion  :  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  about  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  the  bark  in 
fubftance.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  any  advantage 
in  feparating  the  pure  refin  by  the 
addition  of  water,  either  in  this 
or  in  the  other  articles.  In  re- 
gard to  the  bark  particularly,  it 
is  more  advifable  to  endeavour  to 
unite  into  one  compound  all  that 
can  be  extracted  from  it  by  watery 
and  fpirituous  menflrua :  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college 
has  received  a  preparation  of  this 
kind,  which  is  defcribed  in  the 
following  fedtion. 

EXTRACTUM    CROCI. 

Extrad  of  faffron. 
Pharm.  Brandenburg. 
Digell  faffron  in  frelh  quantities 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fo  long 
as  the  fpirit  extradls  any  co- 
lour from  it.  Mix  the  feveral 
tindlnres  together,  and  diliil 
off  the  fpirit,  in  a  tali  glafs 
veffel,  by  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath, till  the  refiduum  ap- 
pears of  the  confidence  of  oil  or 
balfam. 
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This  is  a  general  procc fs,  for 
the  preparation  of  extrads  from 
aromatic  and  other  odorous  fub- 
ftances  ;  which  extrads  have  httn. 
commonly  diilinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  effentiaU  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  volatile  oils  are 
fo  called,  their  retaining  the  fpe- 
cific  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fub- 
jeds.  In  making  the  extrafts  of 
this  clafs,  the  infpiffation  fliould 
never  be  carried  much  lower  than 
the  ponfiflence  above  diredled  ; 
for  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more  dif- 
ficultly than  before,  and  is  more 
apt  to  carry  off  with  it  fome  of 
the  volatile  parts.  If  the  prepa- 
ration is  wanted  in  a  folid  or 
confident  form,  it  is  more  advif- 
able to  mix  with  it  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  any  appropriated 
powdery  matters,  than  to  hazard 
the  lofs  of  its  virtue  by  a  further 
evaporation.  If  any  addition  is 
wanted  for  giving  confidence  to 
the  extradl  of  faffron,  faffron  in 
fubdance  appears  to  be  the  bed. 

The  effential  extrad  of  faffron 
is  an  elegant  and  high  cordial. 
Boerhaave  fays,  it  polleffes  fuch 
exhilarating  virtues,  that,  if  ufed 
a  little  too  freely,  it  occafions  an 
almod  perpetual  and  indecent 
laughing :  he  obferves,  that  it 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  red  colour  ; 
and  that  it  mingles  with  water, 
fpirit,  and  oils,  but  is  mod  con- 
veniently taken  in  a  ^2^{%  of 
Canary  or  other  rich  wine.  A 
few  drops  are  a  fufiicient  doie. 
The  didilled  fpirit  contains  alfo 
fome  fhare  of  the  virtue  of  the 
faffron,  though  far  lefs  than  the 
extraft  :  it  is  faid  to  have  an 
advantage  above  mod  ether  cor- 
dial fpirirs,  of  difpofing  the  pa- 
tient to  fvveat  :  it  may  be  taken, 
properly  diluted,  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     IV. 

Extracts  with  fpirit  and  'water. 


THERE  arc  fundry  vegeta- 
bles, particularly  thofeofa 
refinous  nature,  which  are  treated, 
to  better  advantage,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  water  ancl  Ipirit,  than  with 
cither  of  them  iingly.  The  vir- 
tues of  refinous  woods,  barks, 
and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great 
part  extra6led  by  long  boiling  in 
frelh  portions  of  water  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  fuft'er  a  con- 
iiderable  injury  from  the  con- 
tinued heat  ncceflary  for  the  ex- 
trai^ion,  and  for  the  fubfequent 
evaporation  of  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  the  fluid.  Rcdliiicd  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  incon- 
venience ;  but  the  extracfts  obtain- 
ed by  it,  from  the  fubflanccs  here 
intended,  being  ahnoft  purely 
refinous,  are  lefs  adapted  to  gene- 
ral ufe  than  thofe  in  which  the 
refm  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which 
water  is   the  direft  menllruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ob- 
taining thefc  compound  or  gum- 
my-rennous  extracts  :  one,  by 
uiing  proof  fpirit,  that  is,  a  mix- 
,tare  of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
.and  water,-  for  "the  mcnftruum  ; 
the  other,  by  digefting  the  fub- 
ie6l  firfl  in  pure  fpirit  and  then 
in  water,  and  afterwards  uniting 
into  one  mais  the  parts  which  the 
two  menftrua  have  feparately  ex- 
traded.  In  feme  cafes,  where  a 
fuiiiciency  of  gummy  matter  is 
wanting  in  the  fuhjecfl,  it  may  be 
artincially  fupplied  ,  by  inCpif- 
lacing  the  fpirituous  tincture  to 
the  confifience  of  a  baliam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  iimple  gum,  a^ 
mucilage    of   gum    Arabic,    and 


exficcating  the  compound  with  a  . 
gentle  heat.  By  this  method  arc  « 
obtained  elegant  gummy-rcfins,  j 
extcmporaneoufly  mifciblc  with  tj 
water  into  milky  liquors.  | 

EXTRACTUM    JALAPII. 
ExtraSi  of  jalap. 
Loud. 
Upon  powdered  jalap,  pour  fome 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with 
a  gentle  heat  extra<fl  a  tindlure: 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  frcfli 
parcels   of  water.       Strain   the 
iird  tinfture,  and  draw   off  the 
fpirit,  till  what  remains  begins 
to  grow  thick  :  boil  the  flrained 
dccoflion  alfo  to  a  like  thiclc-  ■ 
nefs  :    then   mix   both   the  in- 
fpiflatcd   matters  together,  and 
with   a  gentle   fire    reduce  the 
whole  to  a  pilular  confiUence. 

Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root, 
very  well  bruifed,  pour  upon  it 
as  much  redlified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height 
of  four  fingers,  and  digeft  them 
together  in  a  fand-heat  :  pour 
off  this  tindlure,  and  put  to 
the  remainins:  ihajjma  a  fu/li- 
cieat  quantity  of  water^:  boil 
them  together  for  an  hour : 
tlien  pafs  the  dccoclion  through 
a  flraincr,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porate it  to  the  confulence  of 
honey,  mixing  in,  toward  the' 
end  of  the  evaporation,  the 
fprituous  tincture,  and  keeping 
them  continually  ftining,  that 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  in- 
to an  uniform  mafs  i^o.^.  from 
lumps.  i^'rom  the  fpirituous 
timlture  great  part  of  the  fpirit 

may 
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may  be  recovered  by  diflilla-  the  gum  :  if  the  gum  be  difTolved 
tion,  before  its  admixture  with  iiril,  the  addition  of  any  alkiiliuc 
the  watery  deccdlion.  fait  will  precipitate  it. 


This  extract  is  an  ufeful  pur- 
gative, preferable  to  the  crude 
root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
llrength,  and  as  the  dofe,  by  the 
rejeftion  of  the  woody  parts,  is 
rendered  fmaller  :  the  mean  dofe 
is  twelve  grains.  Jf  the  fpirituous 
tindure  was  infpiifated  by  itfelf, 
it  would  aiFord  a  refmous  mafs, 
which,  unlefs  thoroughly  divided 
by  proper  admixtures,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not 
prove  fufficiently  cathartic  ;  the 
watery  deco6lions  yield  an  extradt, 
which  operates  exceeding  weakly  : 
both  joined  together,  as  in  this 
preparation,  compofe  an  effedlual 
and  {ciic  purge.  This  method 
of  making  extracts  might  be  ad- 
vantageoully  applied  to  fundry 
other  refmous  fubllances,  as  the 
dry  woods,  roots,  barks,  &c.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  takes  up 
the  refm,  and  much  lefs  water 
than  would  otherwifc  be  necef- 
fary  extradls  all  the  other  fo- 
luble  parts. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  little 
fixt  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
the  jalap  is  boiled  after  the  ac- 
tion of  fpirit  ;  on  a  fuppofition, 
that  this  would  enable  the  water 
to  extraft  more  from  the  root 
than  it  could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo 
far  as  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite 
effeft  ;  impeding  the  adlion  of  the 
water.  The  reiinous  parts  of  the 
jalap  are  difibived  by  the  fpirit ; 
and  little  other  than  the  gummy 
matter  remains  for  water  to  ex- 
tract. Now,  if  pure  gum  Arabic 
be  put  into  water  along  with  any 
alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will  render 
the  water  incapable  of  difiblving 


EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 
ExiraSf  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Edinb. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
diredled  the  extraft  of  bark  to  be 
made  with  water  and  fpirit  in. 
the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 
In  the  bark  we  may  diftinguidi 
two  kinds  of  taftes,  an  aflrin^ent 
and  a  bitter  one ;  the  former  of 
which  feems  to .  refide  in  the  re- 
f^nous  matter,  and  the  latter  chief- 
ly in  the  gummy.  The  watery 
extraft  (defcribed  in  page  404.) 
is  moderately  ftrong  in  point  of 
biiternefs,  but  of  the  aftringency 
it  has  only  a  fmall  degree.  The 
pure  refm,  on  the  other  hand 
(page  41 1.)  is  ftrong  in  afcrin- 
gency,  and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the 
prefent  extradl  \  which  appears  to 
be  the  belt  preparation  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  obtained  from 
this  valuable  drug. 

EXTRACTUM    LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 
Extract  of  logvjQod, 
Edinb. 
This  extraft  is.  diredled  in  the 
Edinburgh   pharmacopc&ia    to    be 
prepared  as  the  foregoing  ;  and  the 
fame  treatment  is  judicioufiy  or- 
dered  for  all   the   refinous   drugs 
in  general. 

EXTRACTUM    CATHAR- 

TICUM. 

Cathartic  extract. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 

a  half ; 
Colocynth,  fix  drams ; 

Scam- 
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Scammony, 

LeiTer  cardamoms,  hu£ked,  each 

half  an  ounce ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Having  cut  the  colocynth  fmall, 
and  bruifed  the  feeds,  pour  on 
them  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  di- 
gell  with  a  gentle  heat  for  four 
days.  Prefs  out  the  tindure, 
and  diffolve  therein  the  aloes 
and  fcammony,  firfl  feparately 
reduced  to  powder  :  then  draw 
off  the  fpirit,  and  infpifiate  the 
remaining  mafs  to  a  pilularcon- 
liftence. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very 
effeftually  the  intention  expreffed 
in  its  title,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on 
in  cafes  where  the  patient's  life 
depends  on  its  taking  place  :  the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  The  proof  fpirit  is  a 
very  proper  menftruum  for  the 
purgative  materials  ;  diflblving 
nearly  the  whole  fubflance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the 
impurities ;  and  extradling  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irri- 
tating refin,  but  great  part  of  the 
gummy  matter.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  this  lafl  article  appears 
indeed  to  be  fufficiently  got  out 
by  water  ;  and  the  watery  extract 
to  operate  with  greater  mildnefs 
than  that  with  proof  fpirit,  though 
in  general  effedually  :  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  accordingly 
preferred  water,  in  making  a  pre- 
paration, of  the  fame  intention 
with  this,  defcribed  in  page  408. 
In  our  former  pharmacopceias, 
three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
cloves  :  the  cardamom  feeds,  now 
introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aromatic  matter 
being  of  a  lefs  volatile  natuie  ; 
though  a  confiderabie  part  of  the 
flavour,  even  of  thefe,  is  difil- 
pated  during  the  evaporation  of 


the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof  J 
fpirit.  ' 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA." 

Cordial  confe5iion. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frelh. 

Juniper  berries,  each  one  pound ; 

Lefl'jr  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 

Zedoary, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  pound. 

Extraft  a  tindlure  from  thefe  in* 
gredients  with  about  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit :  let 
the  tin£lure  be  {trained  off,  and 
reduced  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the 
weight  of  about  two  pounds  and 
a  half:  then  add  the  following 
ingredients  very  finely  pulveriz- 
ed, and  make  the  whole  into  an 
eledary. 
Compound     powder    of   crabs 

claws,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce ; 
Double  -  refined     fugar,     two 
pounds. 

This  confeftion  is  compofed 
of  the  more  unexceptionable  in- 
gredients of  a  compofition  for- 
merly held  in  great  efleem^  and 
which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
CoNFECTio  Raleighana.  The 
committee,  appointed  for  reform- 
ing the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
obferve,  that  the  original  confec- 
tion is  compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars;  each 
of  which  they  examined  apart,  ex- 
cept one,  ros  folisy  the  flower  of 
which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
plant  is  poflefled  of  hurtful  qua- 
lities, as  is  experienced  in  cattle 
that  feed  where  it  grows.  In  this 
examination,  many  of  the  extradls 
came  out  fo  \QYy  naufeous,    that 

it 
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tention,  from  eight  or  ten  grains 


it  was  impoflible  to  retain  them 
confiftent  with  any  due  regard  to 
the  tafte  of  the  compoiition.  But 
fome  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with 
any  of  the  rell:,  being  of  a  tolera- 
ble tafte  and  flavour,  were  com- 
pounded in  different  proportions  ; 
and  when,  after  many  trials,  a 
J   compofition    was    approved,    the 

■  quantity  of  each  material,  that 
would  yield  the  proportion  of  ex- 
tract which  entered  that  compoii- 

.    tion,    was    calculated,    and   from 

■  thence  the  proportions  colledled  as 
[.  now  fet  down  :  after  which  the 
'   compound  extrad:  was  made,  ajid 

found  to  anfwer  expectation. 

The    confeflion,    as    now    re- 
formed, is  a  fufficiently  grateful, 

.    and    moderately    warm    cordial  ; 

[   and  frequently  given  in  that  in- 


to a  fcruplecr  upwards,  in  bc!ufes 
and  draughts.  The  extract  re- 
tains a  confiderable  (hare  of  the 
flavour  and  virtue  of  the  ingre- 
dients, though  not  near  fo  much 
as  if  a  rectified  fpirit  had  been 
employed.  The  operator  Ihould 
be  particularly  careful  to  extraft 
as  much  from  the  ingredients  as 
the  fpirit  will  take  up  ;  otherwife 
the  infpifl'ated  matter  turns  out 
fo  thin,  and  of  fo  little  tenacity, 
that  the  powders  are  apt  to  fepa- 
rate  and  fubflde  from  it  in  keep- 
ing. The  crabs  claw  powder  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  necefl'ary, 
and  is  inferted  rather  in  compli- 
ance with  the  original,  than  from 
its  contributing  any  thing  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine. 


SECT.     V. 

Exira^s  hy  long  digefiion. 


IN  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
chapter  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  virtues  of  vegetable  de- 
codions  are  altered  by  long 
boiling.  Decoftions  or  infufions 
of  draftic  vegetables,  by  long 
continued  boiling  or  digefiion, 
lofe  more  and  more  of  their  vi- 
rulence ;  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
poflte  more  and  more  of  a  grofs 
fediment,  refulting  probably  from 
the  decompoiition  of  their  adtive 
parts.  On  this  foundation  it  has 
been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and 
mild  preparations  from  fundry 
virulent  drugs,  and  feme  of  the 
chemifts  have  flrongly  recommend- 
ed the  procefs,  though  without 
fpecifying,  or  giving  any  intima- 
tion of,  the  continuance  of  boil- 
ing requifite  for  producing  the 
due  miidnefs  in  different  fubjecls. 
iVi.  Baume,  in  his  Elemcns  de  phar- 
made  ktely    publilhed,  has  given 


a  particular  account  of  an  extraCl 
of  opium  prepared  on  this  princi- 
ple ;  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as 
follows. 

ExtraSl   of  opium  prepared  hy   long 
digcjiion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
cut  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
half  an  hour,  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen quarts  of  water:  ftrain  the 
deco6tion,  and  boil  the  remain 
der  once  or  twice  in  frefli  water, 
that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  di/Toluble  in  water  may  be 
got  out.  Evaporate  the  (trained 
decodlions  to  about  fix  quarts ; 
which  being  put  into  a  tin  cu- 
curbit, placed  in  a  fand-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  £re,  as  may 
make  the  liqucf  nearly  boil, 
for  three  months  together  if  the 
fire  is  coiitihued  day  and  night, 
£nd  for  fix  nionths,  if  it  is  in- 
termitted 
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termltted  in  the  night  ;  filling  with  fmall  needled   cryftals.     He 

up  the  vefTel  with  water  in  pro-  gives    an   account   of  his  having 

portion  to  the  evaporation  ;  and  made  this  preparation  fix  or  feven 

fcraping    the    bottom    with    a  times.     The  vefTel  he  made  ufe  of 

wooden    fpatuia   from    time    to  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half 

time,    to  get  cfF  the   fediment  diameter  in  the  mouth  :   the  quan- 

which  begins  to  precipitate  after  tity  of  water  evaporated  was  about 

fome  days  digeftion.     The  fedi-  twenty -four  ounces   a   day,    and 


ment  needs  not  be  taken  out 
till  the  boiling  is  fiiiidied,  at 
which  time  the  liquor  is  to  be 
flrained  when  cold,  and  eva- 
porated to  an  extraft,  of  a  due 
confifience  for  being  formed  into 
pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boil- 
ing, the  tedious  procefs  may  be 
conliderably  expedited,  and  the  fix 

months   digeftion  reduced  to  four  being  then  further  evaporated  to 

months  :  that  in  the  beginning  of  a  pilular   confiftence,    the  weight 

the   digeftion,    a   tliick,    vifcous,  of    the    extrad    was    thirty- one -^ 

oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and  ounces. 

forms  a  tenacious  ficin  as  the  li-  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic  c 

quor  cools ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily  v 

analogous  to  eflential  oils,  though  and  refmous  parts  ;    and  that  the 

wanting  their  volatility  :  that  the  gummy  extradi,  prepared   by   the 

oil  begins  to  difappear  about  the  above    procefs,    is    endowed   with 


from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  quarts  during 
the  whole  digeftion.  Out  of  fix- 
ty-four  ounces  of  opium,  feven- 
teen  ounces  remained  undifTolved 
in  the  water  :  the  quantity  of  re- 
finous  matter,  precipitated  during 
the  digeftion,  was  twelve  ounces  : 
from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a 
quart,  he  obtained  a  dram  of  ef- 
fential  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more  ;    the  liquor 


end  of  the  firft  month,  but  ftill 
continues  fenlible  till  the  end  of 
the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as 
ofien  as  the  liquor  cools  :  that  the 
refin  at  the  fame  time  fettles  ,to 
the  bottom  in  cooling,  prtferving 
for  a  long  while  its  reiinous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  ,  pow- 
dery, and  incapable  of  being  any 
lonp^er  foftened,  or  made  to  cohere 
by  the  heat ;  that  when  the  pro- 
cefs is  finiflied,  part  of  it  ftill  con- 
tinues a  perfcd  re  fin,  diftbluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  indif- 
foluble  powder  :  that  when  the 
digefted  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
about  it  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold 
till  next  day,  it  yields  a  browniih 
earthy-faline  matter,  called  the 
eiTential  fait  of  opium,  in  figure 
nearly  like  the  ledative  {alt  ob- 
uined   from  borax,    internunojed 


the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne 
powers  of  the  opium,  divefted  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  produd;ive 
of  the  diforders,  which  opium 
itfelf,  and  the  other  preparation^ 
of  it,  frequently  occr-fion.  A  cafe 
is  mentioned,  from  which  the  in- 
nocence and  mildnefs  of  the  me- 
dicine are  apparent  ;  fifty  grains 
having  been  taken  in  a  day,  and 
found  to  agree  well,  v/here  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be  born.  But  what  fhare  it 
poifefles  of  the  proper  virtues  of 
opium,  is  not  fo  clear  ;  lor  the 
cure  of  convulfive  motions  of  the 
Ilomach  and  vomitings,  which 
at  length  happened  after  the 
€txtra6l  had  been  continued  daily 
in  the  above  dofes  for  fevcral 
years     (^lujuurs     ann'cts.J     cannot 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  afcribed  fairly  to  the  opium  its  peculiar  virtues  re- 
medicine,  fide,  has  not  perhaps  been  in- 
If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  conteflaoly  afcertained  ;  but  thus 
and  of  the  alteration  produced  by  much  feems  clear  from  experi- 
it  in  the  opium,  isjuftj  a  prepa-  ment,  that   the  pure  gum,    freed 

)  ration  equivalent  to  the  above  may  from  all  that  fpirit  can  diffolve, 

be    obtained    in  a  much    Ihorter  has   little,    or  rather   nothing   of 

time.      If    the    intention    is     to  its  foporific  power. 

I  feparate     the    reiinous    and    oily         There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 

'  parts    of   opium,    they    may    be  fume,    that    by  whatever    means 

feparated,  by  means  of  pure  fpirit  we   deftroy   or  diminiih    what  is 

of  wine,  in  as  many  hours  as  the  called  the  narcotic,  foporific,  vi- 

digeftion  requires  months.      The  rulent  quality  of  opium,  we  fhall 

feparation    will    alfo   be  as   com-  deftroy  or   diminiih    likewife    its 

;  plete,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  falutary    operation*      For   the    ill 

gum,    though    fome  part  of  the  effedls,    which      it    produces     in 

gum  will  in  this  method  be  loft,  certain    cafes,     feem    to     be    no 

a  little  of  it   being  taken   up  by  other,    than   the    nccefTary  confe- 

the  fpirit    along    with   the  other  quences  of  the  fame  power,    by 

principles.  which   it  proves  fo  beneficial   in 

In   what    particular    part  of  others. 


Ee  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Empyreumatic  oils. 


VEGETABLE  and  animal  fub- 
llances,  and  mineral  bitu- 
mens, on  being  urged  with  a  red 
heat,  have  their  original  properties 
deftroyed,  and  are  refolved  or 
changed  into  produdls  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  what  pra:e;{i{led  in 
the  fubjeft.  By  burning  them  in 
the  open  air,  a  part  is  changed 
into  afhes,  a  part  into  foot,  and  a 
part  is  diffolved  by  the  air.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  dofe  vefTels  (as 
in  thcfe  called  retorts,  having  re- 
ceivers adapted  to  them  for  detain- 
ing the  volatile  parts)  they  are  re- 
folved into  fetid  oils,  and  different 
kinds  of  faline  fubitances,  which 
rife  into  the  receiver  ;  and  a  black 
coal,  which  remains  behind,  and 
which,  though  no  farther  alterable 
in  clofe  velfels,  on  admitting  air 
burns  into  white  afkes.  The  oils, 
called  from  their  fetid  burnt  fmell, 
empyreumatic^  are  the  objeds  of  the 
prefent  chapter.  Some  of  thefe 
however  being  obtained  in  the  fame 
procefs  with  certain  faline  bodies 
of  more  importance  than  them- 
felves,  are  referred  to  the  head  of 
faline  preparations. 


'%\' 


OLEUM  BUXI. 

Oil  of  box, 

Lond. 

Diftil  pieces  of  box  wood,  in  a  re- 
tort, with  a  fand-heat  gradually 
increafed  :  the  oil  will  come  over 
along  with  an  acid  fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  by  a  funnel. 

OLEUM   GUAIACL 

Oil  of  guaiacunu 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  chips  of  guaia- 

cum  into  an  tartheii  ion^i:;jck. 


or  a  glafs  retort,  and  diflil  elthar 
in  a  fand-bath  or   an  open  fire,, 
increafmg  the  heat   by  degrees.ej 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  will  comeii 
over,  afterwards  a  light  red  oil, 
and  at  length,  in  the  utmofi:  de- 
gree of  fire,  a  thick  black  oil,.i 
which   finks   through   the   other' 
liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  the 
fame  manner  from  every  kind  of 
wood. 

The  retort  may  be  filled  almoft  j 
up  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  fmall 
pieces  of  box  or  guaiacum,  the  re- 
fufe  of  the  turner.    Lute  on  a  glafs 
receiver  with  a  pafte  made  of  lin- 
feed  meal  and  water  :   fet  the  retort 
on  the  bottom  of  a  deep  iron  pot, 
with  a  little  fand  under  it ;   and  fill 
up  the  fpace,   betwixt   it  and  the  ; 
fides  of  the  pot,  with  more  fand. 
Apply  at  firft  a  gentle  fire,  and  gra- 
dually increafe  it  to  the  utmoU  that  | 
the  furnace  is   capable  of  giving.  •! 
Particular  care  mufl  be  had  not  to  i 
raife  the   heat   too  fall  when    the 
firli    reddifh    oil    begins   to   come  i' 
over ;     for  at   this   time,   a   large 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  extri- 
cated from  the  wood,  which,  if  the 
fire  is  urged,  or  if  it  is  not  allowed 
an    exit,     will    burft   the    veffels ; 
when  the  diflillation  is  finifhed,  and 
the  velfels  grown  cool,   unlute  the 
receiver,   and  feparatc  the  oil  from 
the   acid   liquor :     the   method   of 
performing  this  by  the  funnel,  as  i 
diieclcd   in  the  firll  of  the  above  ;j 
proceffes,   is  as  follows.     Pour  the  ' 
feverai   liquors  into  a  glafs  funnel, 
whofe  flem  is  llopt  by  the  finger,  •i 
the  ponderous  bhck  cil  finks  low-  ^ 

e J  moil : 
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ermoft  :     fufFer   this   to   run   out ;  phlegm,  or  water,  tainted  with  the 

then   clofe    the    ftem    again,    and  burnt  figivour  of  the   oil.     It  has 

afterwards  feparate  the  acid  liquor  been  celebrated  for  fundry  external 

from  the  lighter  oil   in   the  lame  purpofes,  particularly  againft  gouty 

manner.     They  are  more  perfedly  and  rheumatic  pains,  deafnefs  and 

feparated,   by  pouring  them  into  a  tingling  of  the  ears,  &c.  and  fome- 

hoilow  cone  of  hltering  paper  moi-  times  likewife  given  inwardly.    But 

§ened  with  water,  and  placed  in  a  common  pradice  feems  to  have  now 


[  funnel ;  the  acid  liquor  pafTes 
J  through,  and  the  oil  remains  on 
[  the  paper. 

The  oils  obtained  by  this  treat- 
ment from  different  woods  and 
plants  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities :  they  have  all  a  very  difa- 
greeable  acrid  taile,  and  a  burnt 
ilinking  fmell ;  without  any  thing 
of  the  peculiar  flavour,  tafle,  or  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjedl  which  afforded 
them.  The  prefent  pradHce  rarely 
employs  thofe  oils  any  otherwile 
than  for  external  purpofes,  as  the 
cleanfmg  of  foul  bones,  for  the 
tooth-ach,  againfl  fome  kinds  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  old  pains  and 
aches,  and  the  like ,  and  for  thcfe 
not  very  often. 

OLEUM   LATERITIUM. 

Oil  of  bricks » 

Lond. 

Heat  bricks  red  hot,   and  quench 

them  in  oil  olive,  till  they  have 


entirely  rejected  this  loathfome  re- 
medy ;  and  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh have  expunged  it  from  their 
book. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI  BARBA- 
DENSIS. 
Oil  of  Barbadoes  tar. 
Land. 
Diftil  Barbadoes  tar  with  a  fand- 
heat  ;     aa  oil  will  arife,    toge- 
ther with  a  fpirit,  which  is  to  be 
feparated  from  it. 


Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that 
this  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the 
diltillation  :  that  the  tar  will  at 
laft  be  reduced  to  a  black  coal, 
and  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfedly  fluid  : 
that  this  oil  has  a  property  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  tindure  of  nephritic 

.  _„__,  wood    in    water,    appearing    blue 

foaked  up  all  the  oil :  then  break     when  looked  upon,  but  of  an  orange 
them  into  pieces  fmall  enough  to     colour  when  held  betwixt  the  eye 

and  the  light.  By  long  keeping 
1  have  obferved  it  to  lofe  this  pro- 
perty. It  is  fomewhat  lefs  difagree- 
able  than  the  foregoing  oils,  though 
very  acrid  and  ilimulating. 


be  conveniently  put  into  a  re- 
tort ;  and  diftil  with  a  fand-heat 
gradually  incieafed  :  an  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a  fpirit,  v^hich 
is  to  be  feparated  from  it  as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs. 


This  preparation  has  had  a  place 
in  moll  dilpenfatories,  under  the 
pompous  names  of  oleum  philofo- 
phorum,  fanQum,  divinum,  bene- 
didum,  and  others,  as  improper  as 
that  under  which  it  Hands  above. 
It  is  really  oil  olive,  rendered 
llrongly  empyreumatic  by  heat  : 
the  fpirit,  fo  called,  is  no  more  than 


OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^E 
^THEREUM;  &empyreuma- 
ticum  five  BALSAMUM. 

^he  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine^  and 
the  empyreumatic  oil  or  balfam. 
Lond. 

Diftil  the  effential  oil  of  turpentine 

in  a  retort,  with  a  very   gentle 

fire,  until  what  remains  has  ac- 

E  e  2  quired 
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quired  the  confiftence  of  a  bal-    OLEUM   COPAIViE  COMPO- 

fam.  .  SITUM. 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  like-    Compound  oil  of  half  am  of  Copaiva.  I 


wife  be  obtained  from  the  yellow 
refin  left  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  eflential  oil  :  upon  diftilling 
this  in  a  retort,  at  firft  a  portion 
of  thin  oil  arifes,  which  is  to  be 
kept  by  itfelf,  and  afterwards  a 
thick  balfam  :  there  remains  in 
the  retort  a  blackifh  refin,  called 
colophony, 

Edinh, 
Melt  any  quantity  of  turpentine, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a  glafs  retort,  of  which  it 
may  fill  one  half :  then  lute  on 
a  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand- 
bath.  Apply  at  firft  a  gentle 
heat,  upon  which  an  acid  fpirit 
will  come  over,  and  on  gradually 
increafmg  the  fire,  a  limpid  oil. 


Lend. 

Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  ofi 
Copaiva,  and  four  ounces  ofc 
gum  guaiacum.  Diftil  them  inii 
a  retort,  continuing  the  opera-  a 
a  pint  of  oil  is  come  i 


tion  till 
over. 


This  mixture,  undiftilled,  proves; 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  &c.  In  diftil- 
lation,  the  guaiacum  gives  over 
little,  ferving  chiefly  for  the  famei 
purpofe  that  bricks  do  in  the  ole- 
um lateritium.  The  balfam  diftilled 
in  a  retort,  with  or  without  the 
gum,  yields  firft  a  light  coloured 
oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  the 
fubjeft  ;  this  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  darker  coloured  oil, 
commonly  called  ethereal  fpirit  and  afterwards  by  a  blue  one,  both 
of  turpentine;  at  length  a  yel-  which  have  little  other  fmell  than 
low  oil  will  arife.  In  the  bot-  the  empyreumatic  one  that  diftin- 
tom  of  the  retort,  there  remains  guifhes  the  oils  of  this  clafs  :  their 
a  refinous  mafs,  called  colopho-  tafte  is  very  pungent  and  acrimo- 
ny :   which  if  ftill  farther  urged    nious.     This  balfam  diftilled  with 

water  yields  as  much  efTential  oil, 
as  above  of  empyreumatic. 


with  fuccefTive  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  higheft,  gives  firft  a  red  oil, 
and  afterwards  a  darker  coloured 
one,  which  finks  through  the 
other  liquors  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver. 

These  procefTes  are  tedious,  and 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of 
danger;  for  unlefs  the  luting  is 
very  clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour 
will  be  apt  to  get  through,  which 
if  it  catches  fire,  will  infallibly 
burft  the  vefTels.  The  oil  here 
called  ethereal  does  not  confider- 
ably differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell, 
tafte,  or  medical  qualities,  from 
the  cheaper  one  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  water  in  the  common 


OLEUM  CERiE. 
Oil  of  wax, 
Edinb, 
Melt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twice 
its  quantity  of  fand,  and  diftil 
in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace.     At   firft  an    acid   liquor 
arifes,    and  afterwards   a   thick 
oil,  which  fticks  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  unlefs  it  be  heated  by 
applying  a  live  coal.     This  may 
be  reftified  into  a  thin  oil,  by 
diftilling  it  feveral  times,  with- 
out addition,  in  a  fand-heat. 


m 


BoERHAAVB  dire£ls  the  wax,  cut 
pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  retort 


ftill :     nor   are   the   empyreumatic 

thin  oil   and  balfam  of  any  great    firft^,  fo  as  to  fill   one  half  of  it ; 
cfteem  in  practice.  when  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 

there- 


Chap.  7. 


Empyreumattc  Oils, 


thereon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
half.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much 
iefs  troublefome  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
fand  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retort.  The  author  above-men- 
tioned greatly  commends  this  oil 
againrt  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the 

.  flcin,  and  other  like  purpofes  ;  the 
college  of  Strafburg  fpeak  alfo  of 
its  being  given  internally,  and  fay  it 

,  is  a  powerful  diuretic  (ingens  diure- 
ticum)  in  dofes  of  from  two  to 
four  and  more  drops ;  but  its  difa- 
greeable  fmell  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us. 

^    BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 
\  vulgo  GUIPONIS. 

[    The  anodyne^    commonly  called 
Guido^Sy  balfam* 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Venice  turpentine,  each  equal 
parts. 
Put  them  into  a  retort,    whereof 
they   may   fill    two- thirds,    and 
diftil  with   a  fire   gradually  in- 
creafed.     Separate,  according  to 
art,  the  red  oil,  or  balfam,  from 
the  liquor  that  fwims  above  it. 

This  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  ano- 
dyne and  difcutient.  In  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh,  oils  are  direfted  to  be 
diftilled  in  the  fame  manner  from 
different  refinous  and  gummy  refin- 
ous  bodies  feparately,  as  tacama- 
haca, ftorax,  ammoniacum,  gal- 
banum,  fagapenum,  &c.  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  mate- 
rially different  from  one  another  in 
regard  to  their  external  ufe,  which 
is  the  only  intention  in  which  they 
have  been  employed.  The  above 
compofition  has  loft  one  of  its 
former  ingredients,  galbanum,  with- 
out the  leaft  injury  to  its  virtue. 
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Oleum  animale  Dippelii. 

DippeVs  animal  oil. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil  diftilled  from  animal 
fubftances,  as  that  of  hartfhorn 
(the  preparation  of  which  is  de- 
fcribed  along  with  that  of  the  vo- 
latile fait  ai[id  fpirit,  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.)  Put  it  into  a  glafs 
retort,  and  having  fitted  on  a  re- 
ceiver, diftil  in  a  fand-heat  : 
the  oil  will  arife  paler  coloured 
and  Iefs  fetid  ;  and  a  black  coaly 
matter  will  remain  behind.  Re- 
peat the  diftillation  in  frelh  re- 
torts, till  the  oil  ceafes  to  leave 
any  feces,  and  till  it  lofcs  its 
ill  fmell,  and  acquires  an  agree- 
able one. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed 
in  this  procefs  (hould  be  confider- 
able  :  for  it  leaves  fo  much  black 
matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diftilla- 
tions,  that  it  is  reduced,  at  laft,  to  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  original  quanti- 
ty. The  diftillation  muft  be  repeat- 
ed, at  leaft,  twelve  times,  and  fre- 
quently the  requifite  fubtilization 
will  fcarcely  be  obtained  with  Iefs 
than  twenty  diftillations.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  effefl  may  be  expedited,  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  quicklime  into 
a  foft  pafte ;  the  lime  keeping 
down  more  of  the  grofs  matter, 
than  would  remain  without  fuch  an 
addition. 

Animal  oils  thus  reflified,  are 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  fubtile,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeable  fmell 
and  tafte.  They  are  ftrongly  re- 
commended as  anodynes  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  dofes  of  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm 
and  fweet  fleep,  which  continues 
often  for  twenty  hours,  without 
being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient   more    alert   and    chearful 

E  e  3  than 
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than  before  :  that  they  procure 
likevvife  a  gentle  fweat/  without 
increafing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : 
that  given  to  twenty  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  llomach,  fix 
hours  before  the  acceffion  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  they  frequent- 
ly remove  the  diforder  :  and  that 
they  are  likevvife  a  very  generous 
remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical 
epilepfies,  and  in  convulfive  mo- 
tions, efpecially  if  given  before 
the  ufual  time  of  the  attack,  and 
preceded  by  proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  ve- 
getables, redified  in  the  fame 
manner  by  repeated  dillillations, 
fuffer  a  like  change  with  the  ani- 
mal ;  lofing  their  dark  colour  and 
offenfive  fmell,  and  becoming 
limpid,  penetrating,  and  agreea- 
ble :  in  this  ftate  they  are  fuppofed, 
like  the  animal  oils,  to  be  ano- 
dyne, antifpafmodic,  and  diapho- 
retic, or  fudorific.  It  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  all  the  empyreumatic  oils 


diflblve  in  fpiiit  of  wine,  and  that 
the  oftener  they  arc  rcdUfied  or  re- 
dillilled,  they  difiblve  the  more 
readily ;  a  circumftance  in  which 
they  differ  remarkably  from  eflen- 
tial  oils,  which,  by  repeated  di-. 
ftillations,  become  more  and  more) 
difficult  of  folution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real-, 
ly  poffefs  the  virtues  that  have 'I 
been  afcribed  to  them,  has  noti 
yet  been  fufficiently  determined  byl 
experience ;  the  tedioufnefs  and 
trouble  of  the  reftification  having 
prevented  their  coming  into  gene- 
ral ufe,  or  being  often  made 
They  are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  ma- 
terial inconveniency  in  regard  to 
their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnefs 
in  their  quality  :  for  how  perfeft- 
ly  foever  they  be  rectified,  they 
gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  the 
qualities  they  had  received  from 
that  procefs,  and  return  more  and 
more  towards  their  original  fetid' 
nefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

Salts  and  faline   preparations. 


SECT.     I. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts. 


TH  E  a(hes  of  mOil  vegeta- 
bles, fteeped  or  boiled  in 
water,  give  out  to  it  a  faline  fub- 
ftance,  feparable  in  a  folid  form 
by  evaporating  the  water.  This 
kind  of  fait  never  pra^exilis  in  the 
vegetable,  but  is  always  generated 
during  the  burning.  It  is  called 
fixt  alkaline  fait. 

SAL  TARTARI. 
Salt  of  tartar. 
Land. 
Let  any  kind  of  tartar  be  wrapt  up 
in  ilrong  brown  paper,  firft  made 
wet,  or  included  in  a  proper  vef- 
fel,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out :    then 
boil  it  in  water,   filter  the  folu- 
tion,  and  evaporate  it,  till  there 
remains  a  dry  fait,   which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  vefTel  clofely  flopt. 

Edinb. 
Wrap  up  any  quantity  of  white 
tartar  in  wetted  paper,  and  cal- 
cine it  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace till  it  becomes  exceedin^lv 
white.  Then  diflblve  it  in 
warm  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron 
vtKc\,  till  a  fait  is  left  behind, 
perfectly  dry,  and  white  as 
fnov/  ;  obferving  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation  to  keep 
the  matter  continually  llirring 
with  an  iron  ladle,  to  prevent 
irs  fticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vefTcl. 


If  a  flronger  fait  of  tartar  is  re- 
quired, let  the  white  fait  be  melt- 
ed in  a  crucible,  with  the  molt 
intenfe  degree  of  heat,  and  re- 
verberated for  fome  ho  irs,  till 
it  has  acquired  a  greenilh  or  blue 
colour. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar 
are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  fixt  fait ;  the 'snly  difference 
is,  that  the  v/hite  affords  a  fome- 
what  larger  quantity  than  the  other; 
from  fixteen  ounces  of  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt  al- 
kaline fait  may  be  obtained.  The 
ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar  from 
dropping  down  into  the  afh-hole, 
through  the  interftices  of  the  coals, 
upon  firfl  injcfting  it  into  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  fulhciently  burnt  at 
firft)  does  not  increafe  its  flrength, 
fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the 
greenifli,  or  blue  colour  any  cer- 
tain mark  either  of  its  flrength,  or 
of  its  having  been  long  expofed  to 
a  vehement  tire  :  for  if  the  cruci- 
ble is  perfectly  clean,  clofe  covered, 
and  has  flood  the  fire  without 
cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out 
white,  though  kept  melted  and  re- 
verberat'^d  ever  fo  long;  whilft,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack  hap- 
pening in  the  cuciblc,  or  a  fpark 
of  coal  falling  in,    fhall  in  a  few 
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minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  ad- 
mired. The  colour,  in  efFed,  is 
a  mark  rather  of  its  containing 
fome  inflammable  matter,  than  of 

its  llrength. 

This  fait  has  a  pungent  fiery 
tafle  ;    and  occafions  in  the  mouth 
a  kind  of  urinous  flavour,  proba- 
bly from  a  refolution,  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  faliva.     It  readily  dif- 
folves  in  water,  and  deliquiates  in 
the  air,  but  is  not  afted  upon  by 
pure  vinous  fpirits.     Inftead  of  be- 
ing difliblved  by  vinous  fpirits,  if  a 
faturated  folution  of  it  in  waier  be 
dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit,  it  wiil 
not  mix  therewith,  but  fall  diftinft 
to  the  bottom :  if  water  be  mixed 
with  the  fpirit,  the  addition  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  will   imbibe  the  wa- 
ter,   and  form  with  it,  as  in  the 
other  cafe,    a  diftindl  fluid  at  the 
bottom  :    this    property  affords   a 
commodious  method  of  dephleg- 
mating  vinous  fpirits,  or  feparating 
their  watery  part,  as  we  have  al- 
ready {ten  in  page  382. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  folutions  of  it 
in  wateri  raife  an  efFervefcence  on 
the  admixture  of  acid  liquors,  and 
deftroy  their  acidity,  the  alkali  ai^d 
acid  uniting  together  into  a  com- 
pound of  new  qualities  called  neu- 
tral :  earthy  fubftances,  and  mofl 
metallic  bodies,  previoufly  diflblv- 
ed  in  the  acid,  are  precipitated 
from  it  by  the  alkali.  The  alka- 
line fait  changes  the  colours  of  the 
blue  flowisrs  of  plants,  or  their  in- 
fufions,  to  a  green  :  it  has  the  fame 
efFed  on  the  bright  red  flowers,  and 
on  the  colourlefs  infufions  of  white 
ones ;  but  in  many  of  the  dark 
red,  as  thofe  of  the  wild  poppy, 
and  of  the  yellow  ones,  it  produces 
po  fuch  change. 

Solutions  of  this  fait  liquefy  all 
the  animal  juices,  except  milk ; 
corrode  the  flefliy  parts  into  a  kin4 


of  mucous  matter  ;    concrete  with 
animal  fats,  and  vegetable  oils,  into 
foap  ;    and    diflblve    fulphur    in* 
to  a  red  liquor  ;   especially  if  aflift- 
ed  by  a  boiling  heat,  and  mingled 
with  quicklime,  which  greatly  pro- 
motes   their    aflivity.      On    pure 
earths    and    ftones,    thefe    liquors 
have  no  fenfible  action  ;    but  if  the 
earth  or  ftones  be  mixed  with  four 
or  five  times  the  weight  of  the  dry 
fait,  and  urged  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
they  melt  along  with  it,  and   be- 
come afterwards   perfedlly  foluble 
both  in  water  and  by  the  moifture 
of  the  air :   with  a  fmaller  propor- 
tion of  the  fait,  as  an  equal  weight, 
they  run  into  an  indiflbluble  glafly 
matter. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  fait 
are,  to  attenuate  the  juices,  refolve 
obftruftions,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural fccretions.     A  dilute  folution 
of  it,  drank  warm  in  bed,  gene- 
rally excites  fweat  :    if   that  eva- 
cuation is  not  favoured,  its  fenfible 
operation  is  by  urine.     It  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy   in    coftive   habits, 
efpecially  if  a  few  grains  of  aloes 
be   occafionally  interpofed  ;    with 
this  advantage  above  other  purga- 
tives and  laxatives,  that  when  the 
complaint  is  once  removed,    it  is 
not  apt  to  return.     Where  acidities 
abound  in   the  firfi:   pafliages,    this 
fait  abforbs   the  acid,    and   unites 
with  it,  into  a  mild  aperient  neu- 
tral fait.     As  one  of  its  principal 
operations,  is  to  render  the  animal 
fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  they  are  already  colliquated, 
as  in  fcurvies,  and  in  all  putrid  dif- 
orders  in  general,  this  medicine  is 
improper.     The  conimon  dofe  of 
the  fait  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  a  fcruple  ;  in  fome  circumflances 
it  has  been  extended  to  a  dram,  in 
which  cafe  it  muft  always  be  large- 
ly diluted  vyith  watery  liquors. 


SAL 


Chap.  8. 


Fixt  alkaline  Salts, 


SAL  ABSTNTHir. 
Salt  of  wormwood, 
Edinb. 
Let  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
either  frelh  gathered,  or  mode- 
rately dried,  be  put  into  an  iron 
pan,  and,  with  a  gentle  fire,  re- 
duced into  white  alhes.  Boil 
thefe  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fpring  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left  behind  ;  this  proves  of  a 
brown  colour ;  by  repeated  fo- 
lution,  filtration,  and  infpiffation, 
it  becomes  at  length  pure  and 
white. 

It  is   generally  expefted  of  a 
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These  falts  are  obtained  to 
greater  advantage  from  dry  plants 
than  fi'om  green  ones;  they  mull 
not  however  be  too  dry,  or  too  old  ; 
for  in  fuch  cafe,  they  afford  but  3 
fmall  quantity  of  fdt.  The  fire 
Ihould  be  fo  managed,  as  that  the 
fubjeft  may  burn  freely,  yet  not 
burll  into  violent  flame  j  this  laft 
circumltance  would  greatly  lefTeri 
the  yield  of  the  fait ;  and  a  very 
clofe  fmothering  heat  would  have 
this  efte6l  in  a  greater  degree  : 
hence  the  afhes  of  charcoal  fcarce 
yield  any  fait,  whiUt  the  wood  it  was 
made  from,  if  burnt  at  firfl:  in  the 
open  air,  affords  a  large  quantity. 

If  the  alhes  are  not  calcined  after 


brown  colour  in  the  Ihops,  and  di-  the  burning,  a  confiderable  portion 

itinguifhed  by  this  mark  from  the  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjedl  remains  in 

purer  alkali  of  tartar.     If  required  them  unconfumed  :    and  hence  the 

to  be  white,  the  means  above  re-  fait  turns  out  impure,  of  a  brown 

commended  will  fcarcely  render  it  colour,  and  fomewhat  faponaceous. 

fo ;    the  remains  of  the  oil  of  the  Tachenius,  Boerhaave,  and  others. 


plant,  on  which  the  brown  colour 
depends,  not  being  effedtually  fe- 
parable  without  ftrong  calcination. 
i^  the  afhes  have  been  fully  cal- 
cined before  the  affufion  of  wa- 
ter, the  fait  will  turn  out  white 
at  once. 


have  entertained  a  very  nign  opi- 
nion of  thefe  oily  falts,  and  endea- 
vour as  much  as  polfible  to  retain 
the  oil  in  them.  They  are  never- 
thelefs  liable  to  a  ^reat  inconve- 
nience,  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ftrength,  without  promifmg  any 
advantage  to  counterbalance  it :  if 
Lond.  the  common  alkalies  are  required 

Let  the  afhes  of  wormwood  [which  to  be  made  milder  and  lefs  acri- 
the  fhops  are  ufually  fupplied  monious  (which  is  the  only  point 
•  with  from  the  country]  be  put  aimed  at  in  the  making  of  thefe 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  other  medicated  falts  as  they  are  called) 
convenient  vefTel ;  and  kept  red-  they  may  be  occafionally  rendered  fo 
hot  over  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  by  fuitable  additions.  Pure  alkalies, 
often  ftirring  them,  that  what  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
oily  matter  remains  may  be  expreffed  oil,  compofe  (as  we  (hall 
burnt  out ;  then  boil  the  afhes  fee  hereafter)  a  perfe*5t  foap,  in 
in  water,  filter  the  ley  through  which  the  pungent  talte  of  the  al- 
paper,  and  evaporate  it  till  a  kaline  fait  is  totally  fuppre/Ted  :  it 
dry  fait  remains ;  which  is  to  be  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  on  the 
kept  in  a  veflel  clofe  ftopt.  fame  principle  the  pungency  may 

After  the  fame  manner  a  fixt  al-  be  covered  in  part,  and  this  pro- 
kaline  fait  may  be  prepared  from  portionably  to  the  quantity  of 
all  thofe  vegetables  which  yield  oily  matter  combined.  But  we 
this  kind  of  fait  [Z..]  as  bean  may  obtain  more  elegantly,  by 
ftalks,  broom,  ^£:c.  [£.]  a  procefs  defcribed  in  the  follow- 
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ing  page  (under  the  title  of  Sal 
alkalinus  falis  marini)  a  perfedly 
pure  white  alkaline  fait,  of  .all  the 
rnildnefs  that  can  be  willied  for. 

The  fliops  were  formerly  bur- 
thened  with  a  great  number  of  thefe 
falts,  which  are  now  vtry  judici- 
oufly  rejedled  ;  thofe  here  retained 
being  abundantly  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  that 
can  be  expefted  from  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations.  All  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  from  vvhatever  vegetable  they 
may  be  obtained  (thofe  of  certain 
marine  plants  excepted,  which  par- 
take of  fca  fait  or  its  alkali)  are 
nearly  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and 
not  diftinguifhable  from  each  other, 
at  lead  in  their  efFeft  as  medicines  : 
and  hence  the  college  of  London, 
in  mofl  of  the  compofitions  wherein 
thefe  forts  of  falts  are  ingredients, 
allow  any  iixt  alkaline  fait  to  be 
made  ufe  of. 

Some  differences  indeed  are  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepared  ; 
but  thefe  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  procefs  for  obtaining 
them  is  condu£led,  or  on  fome  fa- 
line  matters  of  a  different  kind, 
which  either  praeexifled  in  tl»e  ve- 
getable, or  were  produced  in  the 
burning,  remaining  mixed  with  the 
alkali.  A  variation  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  cal- 
cined, occafion?  a  difference  in  the 
acrimony  of  the  produce  :  the  more 
vehement  and  lading  the  fire  (to 
a  certain  decree)  the  more  acrid 
is  the  fait.  The  circnmflances  of 
ulng  the  afnes  frefii  burnt,  or  after 
t  ley  have  been  long  expofed  to 
tie  air,  and  ot  applying  the  water 
hot  or  cold  to  the  afhes,  like  wife 
i-n.ike  a  confiderable  variation.  By 
long  expofare  to  the  air,  even  the 
alkalies  that  liave  been  made  caudic 
h/  quicklime,  lofe  all  the  adven- 
titious acrimony  which  they  had 
received  from  that  treatmcru  ;  the 
chemiib  aflirm,   that   they  imbibe 
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alfo  from  the  air,  in  a  length  of 
time,  a  portion  of  vitriolic  acid,  I 
by  which  a  part  of  them  is  con-  \ 
verted  into  a  neutral  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  tarlarus  <viiriolatus  of  the 
Ihops ;  and  it  is  certain,  thatfuch  a 
fait  is  often  found  among  the  afhes 
of  vegetables ;  though  it  does  not, 
perhaps,  arife  from  that  origin. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  this  neutral 
fait  from  the  afhes  ;  whilil  cold 
water  extrafts  from  them  only  the 
pure  alkaline  fait,  unlefs  it  be  nfed 
in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  fufrercd 
to  fland  too  long  upon  them.  Boil- 
ing water  diiTolves  alfo  more,  than 
cold,  of  the  oily  parts  of  the  fub- 
jecl,  if  any  remained  unconfumed. 

NiTRUM    FIXUM. 

Fixt  nitre. 

Take  of 

Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces ; 
Charcoal  in  powder,  five  drams. 

Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 
rubbing  them  in  a  mortar,  and 
injed  the  mixture,  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
A  deflagration,  or  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hifling  noife,  happens  on 
each  inje£lion  :  the  whole  quan- 
tity being  thus  deflagrated,  con- 
tinue the  fire  llrong  for  half 
an  hour. 

Nitre  is  compofed  of  the  com- 
mon" vep-etable  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  peculiar  acid.  In  this  pro- 
cefs, the  acid  is  deflroyed  or 
changed  to  another  nature  ;  and 
the  remaining  fait  proves  merely 
alkaline,  not  different  in  quality 
from  the  /al  tartari,  except  that  a 
very  minute  portion  of  the  nitre  ge- 
nerally remains  unchanged;  the  lalt 
is  purified  by  folution  in  water,  fil- 
tration, and  evaporation.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  ialt  receives 
no  fenfible  addition  from  the  veo-e- 
table  coal  employed  for  the  deHa- 
gration  ;    for  the  afhes  of  charcoal 

have 
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have  exceeding:  little  faline  matter  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  charcoal  above 
direfled,  yields  only  a  grain  or 
two  of  afhes. 

Sal  alkalinus   salis   marini. 

The  alkaline  fait  of  fea  fait. 
Take  of 

Cubical  nitre  (prepared  as  here- 
after defcribed  in  fe£l.  vi.  of 
this  chapter)  four  ounces; 
Charcoal,  five  drams. 
Mix  and  deflagrate  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding procefs. 

Cubical  nitre  is  compofed 
of  the  nitrous  acid  united  with 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  fea  fait:  the 
acid  being  here  feparatcd  in  the 
deflagration,  that  alkali  remains 
nearly  pure.  It  pofTefl^es  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  the  foregoing 
preparation  ;  changing  blue  flow- 
ers, green  ;  difTolving  oils,  falts, 
and  fulphur  ;  bringing  earths  and 
(lones  intofufion,  and  forming  with 
them,  according  to  its  quantity,  ei- 
ther a  vitreous,  or  a  foluble  com- 
pound ;  effervefcing  with  acids, 
precipitating  earths,  and  metals  dif- 
folved  in  them,  and  uniting  with 
the  acid  into  a  neutral  fait.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  foregoing  alkalies,  in 
being  much  milder  in  tafl:e  ;  not  fo 
readily  diflblving  in  water  ;  not  at 
all  deliquiating  in  the  air ;  eafily 
afluming,  like  neutral  falts,  a  cry- 
llalline  form  ;  and  yielding,  with 
each  of  the  common  acids,  com- 
pounds very  fenfibly  different,  both 
in  their  form  and  qualities,  from 
thofe  which  refult  from  the  co- 
alition of  the  vegetable  alkalies 
with  the  refpeftive  acids.  The 
cryllals  of  this  fait  itfelf  are  prif- 
matic,  greatly  refembling  thofe  of 
the  fait  called y^?/  mirabile.  (See  the 
feftion  of  neutral  falts.)  Expofed 
to  a  warm  air,  they  fall  into  a  po- 
rous, friable  mafs,  and  lofe  above 
two- thirds  of  their  weight. 
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How  far  this  fait  differs  in  me- 
dical virtue  from  the  other  alkalies, 
is  not  well  known.  It  apparently 
pofTefTes  the  fame  general  virtues ; 
and,  as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be 
given  in  more  confiderable  dofes, 

A  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  lefs  pure,  as  containino-  an 
admixture  of  the  common  vege- 
table alkali,  is  prepared  at  Alicant, 
and  fome  other  places,  from  the 
aflies  of  certain  marine  plants  call- 
ed kali ;  which  plants  are  fuppofed 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  al- 
kali. The  fait  of  the  kali  plants 
is  called  foda  or  bariglia  :  it  has 
been  long  ufed  medicinally  in 
France,  and  begins  now  to  be  in- 
troduced into  praftice  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  the  above  pure  alkali  ex- 
trafted  from  fea  fait  is  doubtlefs 
preferable  to  it. 

LIXIVIUA-I  TARTAR!    [Z:.] 

Liquamen  falis  tartari,  vulgo  Oleum 

tartari  perdeliquium  [£".] 

Ley  of  tartar^ 

Or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium, 

Lond. 
Let  tartar,    calcined  to  whitenefs, 
be  fet  by  in  a  moill  place,  that  it 
may  liquefy. 

Bdinb. 
Put  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
a  flat  glafs  difh,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  air,  for  fome  days,  in  a  moid 
place  :  it  will  run  into  a  liquor, 
which  is  either  to  be  filtered 
through  paper,  or  feparated 
from  the  feces  by  decantation. — 
The  higher  the  fait  has  been 
calcined,  the  more  readily  will 
it  relent  in  the  air. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  efFefted  by  expofing  them  to 
a  nioift  air,  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  being  purer  than  thofe 
made  by  applying  v/ater  dircftly  : 
for  though  the  fait  be    repeatedly 

diffolved 
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dilTolved  in  water,  filtered  and  ex- 
iiccated  ;  yet  on  being  liquefied  by 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ftill 
depofitc  a  portion  of  earthy  mat- 
ter :  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  exficcated  fait  leaves  always  an 
earthy  matter  on  being  dilTolved  in 
water,  as  well  as  on  being  deli- 
quiated  in  the  air.  Whether  it 
leaves  more  in  one  circumftance 
than  in  the  other,  I  have  not  ex- 
amined. The  deliquiated  lixivium 
is  faid  to  contain  nearly  one  part 
of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an  a- 
queous  fluid.  It  is  indifferent,  in 
regard  to  the  lixivium  itfeif,  whether 
the  white  afhes  of  tartar,  or  the 
fait  extracted  from  them,  be  ufed  : 
but  as  the  afhes  leave  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  earth,  the  feparation  of 
thp  \ty  proves  more  troublefome. 

LIXIVIUM  SAPONARIUM. 

^oap  leys, 

Lond. 

Take  of  - 

Ruffia  pota(h, 
Quicklime,  of  each  equal  weights. 

Gradually  fprinkle  on  them  as  much 
water  as  will  flake  the  lime  ; 
then  pour  on  more  water,  Hir- 
ing the  whole  together,  that  the 
fait  may  be  difTolved  :  let  the  ley 
fettle,  pour  it  off  into  another 
veffel,  and  if  there  is  occafion, 
filter  it.  A  wine  pint  of  this 
ley,  meafured  with  the  grcateft 
exadlnefs,  ought  to  weigh  juft 
fixteen  ounces  troy.  If  it  proves 
heavier,  for  every  dram  that  it 
exceeds  this  weight,  add  to  each 
pint  of  the  liquor  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  water  by  meafure :  if 
lighter,  boil  it  till  the  like  quan- 
tity is  walled,  or  pour  it  upon 
frelh  lime  and  alhes. 

Quicklime  greatly  increafes  the 
llrength  of  alkaline  falts ;  and  hence 
this  ley  is  much  more  acrimonious, 
and  ads  more  powerfully  as  a  men- 


flruum  on  oils,  fats,  &c.  than  a 
folution  of  the  potafh  alone :  the 
lime  Ihould  be  ufed  frefh  from  the 
kiln ;  by  long  keeping,  even  in 
clofe  veffels,  it  lofes  of  its  ftrength  : 
fuch  Ihould  be  made  choice  of  as 
is  thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  com- 
parative lightnefs. 

All  the  inftruments  employed  in 
this  procefs  fhould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs :  the 
common  metallic  ones  would  be 
corroded  by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  ts 
difcolour,  or  communicate  difagree- 
able  qualities  to  it.  If  it  fhould  be 
needful  to  filter  or  flrain  the  liquor, 
care  mull  be  taken  that  the  filter  or 
llrainer  be  of  vegetable  matter  : 
woollen,  filk,  and  that  fort  of  filter- 
ing paper  which  is  made  of  animal 
fubflances,  are  quickly  corroded  and 
diffolved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moll  conveniently 
weighed  in  a  narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the 
meafure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife 
fome  height  into  its  neck  ;  the 
place  where  it  reaches  to,  being 
marked  with  a  diamond.  A  pint 
of  the  common  leys  of  our  foft 
foapmakers  weighs  more  than  fix- 
teen ounces  :  it  has  been  found 
that  their  foap-ley  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  flandard  here  pro- 
pofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  an  equal  meafure  of 
water. 

LAPIS    SEPTICUS,    feu   CAU- 

TERIUM  POTENTIALS. 

The  feptic  Jlone^  or  potential  cai^- 

tery, 

Edinb, 

Take  of  Potafh, 

Quicklime,     each    equal 

parts  i 
Water,    three   times   the 
weight  of  both. 
Macerate  for  two  days,  occafionally 
Itirring  them,  then  filter  the  ley, 

and 
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lefs  apt  to  liquefy  tlian  the  fore- 
going,,and  confequently  more  eafily 
confineable  within  the  intended 
limits,  but  proportionably  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep- 
ing the  lime  is,  that  its  acrimony 
may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  both  thefe 
caullics,  and  the  foap  leys,  that  isj 
alkaline  faks  increafed  in  their  pow- 
er by  quicklime,  do  not  efFcrvefce  or 
This  preparation  is  a  llrong  and  emit  air-bubles,  at  leaft  in  any  con- 
a  fudden  caullic.  It  has  an  incon-  fiderable  degree,  on  the  admixture 
venience  of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too  of  acids ;  though  this  eiFervefcence 
much  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is  has  been  commonly  reckoned  otie 
applied,  {o  that  it  is  not  eafily  con-  of  the  principal  diliinguifliing  cha- 
fined  within  the  limits  in  which  it  is     rafters  of  alkaline  faJts.     Expofed 


and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs. 
Put  the  dry  mafs  into  a  crucible, 
and  urge  it  with  a  llrong  fire, 
till  it  flows  like  oil :  then  pour 
it  out  upon  a  flat  plate  made 
hot ;  and  while  the  matter  con- 
tinues foft,  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
a  proper  fize  and  figure,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  vefl!el 
clofely  ftopt. 


intended  to  operate :  and  indeed 
the  fuddenefs  of  its  aftion  depends 
on  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 

FORTIUS. 
The  Jironger  common  caujilc. 
Lend. 
Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap  leys 
above  defcribed,   to    one-fourth 
part :   then,    whilil  it  continues 
boiling,  fome  lime,  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  glafs 
veflel  ftopt  with  a  cork,  is  to  be 
fprinkled  in  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  has  abforbed  all  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pafte ; 
which  keep  for  ufe  in  a  veflel 
very  clofely  ftopt. 

Here   the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance   renders    the   preparation 


long  to  the  air,  they  grauuaily  re- 
fume  their  power  of  effervefcciHie, 
and  lofe  proportionably  of  the  ad- 
ditional a6livity  which  the  quick- 
lime had  produced  in  them. 

CAUSTICUM    COMMUNE 

MITIUS. 

The  milder  common  catijiic. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Frefli  quicklime. 
Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Mix  them  well  together  at  the  time 
of  ufmg. 

This  cauftic,  notwithftanding  the 
lime  is  ufed  frefli,  proves  much 
milder  than  the  former ;  the  acri- 
mony of  the  fait  being  here  cover- 
ed by  the  oil  and  tallow  by  which 
it  is  reduced  into  fcap. 


SECT.     II. 

Volalile  alkaline  falls. 


A 


S  fixt  alkalies  are  produced  in 
_  the  burning  of  vegetables, 
and  remain  behind  in  the  aflies  ; 
volatile  ones  are  produced  by  a 
like  degree  of  heat  from  animal 
fubftances,    and  rife   in  diftillaiion 

3 


along  with  the  other  volatile  prin- 
ciples ;  the  admiffion  of  air,  necef- 
fary  for  the  produftion  of  the 
former,  is  not  needful  for  the  lat- 
ter. Thefe  falts  are  obtainable  alfo 
from  fome  vegetable  matters ;    and 

from 
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from  vegetable  and  animal  foot. 
Though  a  ftrong  fire  is  requifite 
for  their  produdion,  yet  when 
once  completely  formed,  they  are 
diffipated  by  the  gentlell  warmth  : 
in  diilillation,  they  rife  fooner 
than  the  mofl  highly  reftified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine.  They  are  produced 
in  urine,  by  putrefadion,  without 
iire;  and  without  fire  alfo  they 
exhale  from  it. 

SPIRITUS,    SAL    et    OLEUM 

CORNU  CERVI. 

Spirit y  fait  and  oil  of  hartfhorn, 

Lond. 

Dillil  pieces  of  hartfhorn  by  a 
fire  gradually  raifcd  almofl  to 
the  higheft  :  a  fpirit,  fait  and 
oil  will  afcend. 

If  the  oil  be  feparatcd,  and  the 
fpirit  and  fait  diftilled  again  to- 
gether, with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  arife  more  pure. 
If  this  be  carefully  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  the  fait  will  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit 
limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grate- 
ful odour. 

The  fait,  feparated  from  the 
ipirit,  and  fublimed  firll  from  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  chalk, 
and  afterwards  from  a  little  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  becomes 
the  fooner  pure. 

Calcined  hartfhorn  is  generally 
made  by  burning  the  horns  left 
after  this  diflillation. 
After  the  fame  manner,  a  fpirit, 
fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained 
from  every  kir.d  of  animal  fub- 
ftance. 

EJinb, 

Put  pieces  of  hartfhorn  into  a  large 
iron  pot  fuinifhcd  with  an  eanTi- 
en  head  ;  and  havir.p^  fitted  on 
a  capacious  receiver,  and  luted 
the  jundures,  diflil  in  an  open 
fire  gradually  incieafed.  hx. 
firfl  a  phlegm  ariles,  then  a  fpi- 
rit,   uiid  afterwards    a  voUuile 


fait,  accompanied  with  an  oil : 
the  oil  that  comes  over  firfl  is 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  but  on 
protracting  the  diftillation,  there 
fucceeds  a  reddifh  one  verging 
to  black.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
iron  pot  there  remains  a  black 
coal,  which  being  burnt  to 
whitenefs  in  the  open  air,  is 
called  calcined  hartfhorn. 
Having  poured  out  of  the  reci- 
pient all  the  different  matters 
which  have  come  over  into  it, 
they  may  be  feparated  from  one 
another  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  oil  feparates  from  the 
phlegm  and  fpirit  in  filtration  ; 
the  two  latter  will  pafs  through, 
and  the  oil  remain  on  the  filter. 
The  phlegm  may  be  feparated 
from  the  ipirit  by  diilillation  in 
a  tall  vefTel,  with  a  gentle  heat : 
the  fpirit  will  come  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  the  phlegm 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dillilling  vefTel. 

The  fpirit  may  be  divided  into 
a  volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  by 
dillilling  it  in  a  very  tall  and 
narrow  cucurbit;  the  fait  will 
arife,  and  adhere  to  the  head  in 
a.dry  form ;  the  phlegm  remain- 
ing behind. 

The  fait  may  be  freed  from  the 
oil,  by  fubliming  it  from  twice 
its  quantity  of  potafh  ;  for  tlie 
oil  is  kept  down  by  the  potafh, 
whim  the  fait  arifes. 
The     fpirit    alfo    is    rendered 
purer,     by    adding,     to    every 
pint,   two  ounces  of  potafh,  and 
dillilling  in  a  glafs  retort. 
The  remaining  potafh  may  be 
again  purified  for  ufe,  by  cal- 
cining it  in  an  open  fire,  fo  as 
to   burn  out  the   oil  it  had  ob- 
forbed  from  the  fait  or  fpirit. 
A  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be 
obtained  in   the  fame    manner 
from  all  the  fclid  parts  of  ani-. 
mals. 

Th£ 


Chap.  8. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  dilHlhuion  of 
hartftiorn,  with  earthen  heads  al- 
ir.oft  like  thofe  of  the  common 
llill :    for   receivers,     they   life   a 
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The  white  vapours  which  now 
arife,  'fometimes  come  with  fuch 
vehemence,  as  to  throw  off  or 
buril  the  receiver:  to  prevent  this 
accident,  it  is  convenient  to  have 


couple  of  oil-jars,  the  mouths  of  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting  ;  which 

which  are  luted  together ;  the  pipe  may  be  occafionally  Hopped  with  a 

that  comes  from  the  head   enters  wooden  peg,    or   opened,    as  the 

the  lowermoil  jar,  through  a  hole  operator  Ihall  find  proper.     After 

made  on   purpofe  in   its   bottom,  the  fait  has  all  arifen,    a   thick. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fub-  dark  coloured  oil  comes  over :  the 

jeft  is  to  be  difiilled,  it  is  cullo-  procefs  is  now  to  be  difcontinued, 

jnary   to   continue   the   operation  and  the  veflels,  when  grown  cold, 

for  feveral  days  fucceflively  ;  only  unluted. 

unluting   the    head    occafionally.  Ail    the   liquid   matters    being 

to  put  in  frefh  materials.  poured  out   of   the  receiver,    the 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait  which  remains  adhering  to  its 
fplrit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a  common  fides,  is  to  be  waihed  out  with  a 
iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  little  water,  and  added  to  the  reft, 
in  fand  furnaces,  may  be  employ-  It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole 
ed  ;  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  ftand  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil 
it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be  may  the  better  difengage  itfelf 
large,  and  a  glafs,  or  rather  tin,  a-  from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft 
dopter  inierted  betwixt  it  and  the  feparated  by  a  funnel,  and  after- 
pipe  of  the  head.  wards  more  perfedlly  by  filtration 

The  diftillingvefTel  being charg-  through  wetted  paper.     The  fait 

ed  with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a  mo-  and  fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther 

derate    fire  is   applied,    wliich  is  pnriiied  as  above  directed, 

flowly    increafed,     and    raifed    at  The  fpiritof  hartfhorn  met  with 

length  almoil  to  the  utmoit  degree,  in  the  (hops  is  extremely  precari- 

At  firft,   a  phlegm.atic    liquor  a-  ous   in   point   of    firength  ;      the 

rifes ;  the  quantity  of  which  will  quantity  of    fait    contained  in   it 

be  lefs  or   greater,    according  as  (on   which   its    eflicacy   depends) 


the  horns  were  more  or  lefs  dry 
this  is  fucceeded  by  the  fait  and 
oil  ;  the  Ailt  at  (irft  diffolves,  as  it 
comes  over,    in  the  phlegm,  and 


varying  according  as  the  diftilla- 
tion,  in  redlifying  it,  is  continued 
for  a  lonijer  or  fhorter  time.  If 
after   the   volatile  fait  has  arifen, 


thus   forms   v/hat  is  called  fpirit :  lb  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 

when  the  phlegm  is  faturatcd,  the  part  be  driven  over  after  it,  as  is 

remainder  of  the  fait  concretes  in  juft    iufficient  to   difTolve   it,    the 

a  folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  re-  Ipirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and 

cipient.     If  it  is  required  to  have  as   fliong  as  it  can  be  made  :  if 

the  Vv'hole  of  the  f:ilt  fclid  and  un-  the  procefs  is  not  at  this  inflant 

di/Tolved,    the  phlegm  lliould   be  ftopt,  the  phlegm.,  continuing  to 

removed  as  loon  as  the  fait  begins  arife,  inuft  render  the  ipirit  conti- 

to  arife,  v/hich  may  be  known  by  nually  weaker  and  weaker.     The 

the  appearance  of   white   fumes  :  diitillation   therefore  ought  to   be 

and    that   this  may    be   done   the  difcontinued  at  this  period,  or  ra- 

more   ccmmcdiov.ily,   the  receiver  ther  v,hilll   fome  of  the  fait  flill 

fhould   be   left   unluted,    till  this  remains  undillblved;  the  fcirit  will 

£ift  part  cf  the  procefs  is  iiniflied.  thus  prove  ahvayS  equal,  and  the 

buyer 
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buyer  be  furnifhed  with  a  certain 
criterion  of  its  flrength.  ^  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
above-mentioned  inconvenienoe  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fpirits ;  and  the 
remedy  is  iirft  hinted  at  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  reformata.  The  pu- 
rity of  thie  fpirit  is  eafily  judged 
from  its  clearnefs  and  grateful 
odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree, 
in  many  refpefts,  with  fixt  alka- 
lies and  their  folutions  or  leys; 
as  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue 
flowers  to  a  green ;  effervefcing 
with  and  neutralizing  acids  ;  li- 
<^uefying  the  animal  juices,  and 
corroding  the  flelhy  parts,  fo  as 
when  applied  to  the  (kin,  and  pre- 
vented from  exhaling  by  a  proper 
covering,  to  adi  as  cauilics  ;  dif- 
folving  oils  and  fulphur,  though 
lefs  readily  than  the  fixt  alkalies, 
on  account,  probably,  of  their 
not  being  able  to  bear  any  confi- 
derable  heat,  by  which  their  ac- 
tivity might  be  promoted.  Their 
principal  difference  from  the  other 
alkalies  feems  to  ccnfift  in  their 
volatility :  they  exhale,  or  emit 
pungent  vapouis,  in  the  coldeft 
llate  of  the  atmofphcre  ;  and  by 
their  ftimulating  fmeli  they  prove 
ferviceable  in  languors  and  faint- 
ings.  Taken  internally,  they  dif- 
cover  a  greater  colliquating  as  well 
as  Itimulating  power;  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  after  their  ufe 
has  been  continued  for  fome  time, 
being  found  to  be  remarkably  more 
fluid  than  before  :  they  are  like- 
wife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by 
perfpiration,  and  to  a6t  on  the 
nervous  fyflem.  They  are  parti- 
cularly uleful  in  lethargic  cafes ; 
in  hyilerical  and  hypochondriacal 
difordcrs,  and  in  the  languors, 
headachs,  inflations  of  the .  flo- 
»iach,    flatulent  coii«s,  and  other 


fymptoms  which  attend  them; 
they  are  generally  found  more  fer- 
viceable to  aged  perfons,  and  in 
phlegmatic  habits,  than  in  the  op- 
pofite  circumilances.  In  fome 
fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
low  kind,  accompanied  with  a 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  redundance  of 
phlegm,  and  fizinefs  of  the  blood, 
they  are  of  great  utility ;  lique- 
fying the  vifcid  juices,  raifing  the 
vis  vitae,  and  exciting  a  falutary 
diaphorefis  ;  but  in  putrid  fevers, 
fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs 
of  blood  is  thin  and  acrimonious, 
they  do  harm.  As  they  are  more 
powerful  than  the  fixt  in  liquefy- 
ing fizy  blood  and  tenacious  hu- 
mours, fo  they  prove  more  hurt- 
ful where  the  fluids  are  already  in 
a  colliquated  (late.  In  vernal  in- 
termittents,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  flow  kind,  and  where  the  blood 
is  denfe  or  /izy,  they  are  often 
the  moft  efiicacious  remedy.  Mr. 
Bifliet  obferves,  in  his  Eflay  on  the 
medical  conftitution  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, that  though  many  cafes  oc- 
cur which  will  yield  to  no  other 
medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he  has 
met  with  a  pretty  many  that  were 
only  fuppreffed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  bark,  but  were  completely 
cured  by  alkaline  fpirits :  that 
thefe  fpirits  will  often  carry  off* 
vernal  intermittents,  without  any 
previous  evacuation ;  but  that  they 
are  generally  more  effedlual,  if  a 
purge  is  premifed  ;  and  in  pletho- 
ric or  inflammatory  cafes,  or  where 
the  fever  perfonates  a  remittent, 
venaefedlion. 

Thefe  falts  are  mofl:  commodi- 
oufly  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  large- 
ly diluted;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
which  fliould  be  made  up  only  as 
it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is  from 
a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve. 
Ten  drops  of  a  well  made  Ipirit,  Or 
faturated  folution,  are  reckoned  to 
contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait. 
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In  intermittents,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a 
tea-cup  full  of  cold  fpring  water, 
and  repeated  five  or  (ix  times  in 
each  intermiflion. 

The    volatile  falts   and    fplrits 
prepared    from    different    animal 
fubftances,  have  been  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  producing  difi^erent  ef- 
feils  upon  the  human  body,  and 
to  receive  fpecific  virtues  from  the 
fubjeft.     The  fait  of  vipers    has 
been  efleemed  particularly  fervice- 
able  in  the  diforders  occafioned  by 
the  bite  of  that  animal ;    and  a 
fait  drawn  from  the  human  fcull, 
in  difeafes  of  the  head.     But  mo- 
dern   pmflice    acknowledges    no 
fuch   different  effedls    from    thefe 
preparations,  and  chemical  expe- 
riments have  (hewn  their  identity. 
There  is  indeed,  when  not  fuffi- 
ciently  purified,  a  very  percepti- 
ble difference  in  the  fmell,  tade, 
degree  of  pungency,   and  volati- 
lity of  thefe   falts ;    and    in    this 
ftate,  their  medicinal  virtues  vary 
confiderably    enough    to    deferve 
notice  :    but  this   difference   they 
have    in   common,    according    as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with 
oil,  not  as  they  are  produced  from 
this  or  that  animal  fubftance.     As 
firft  diftilled,  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind   of   volatile  foap, 
in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing 
principle  :  in  this  ftate,  they  have 
much  lefs  of  the  proper  alkaline 
acrimony    and     pungency,     than 
when    they   have  undergone    re- 
peated dillillations,    and  fuch  o- 
ther  operations  as  difengage  the  oil 
from  the  fait;  for  by  thefe  means, 
they  lofe  their  faponaceous  quality, 
and  acquiring  greater  degrees  of 
acrimony,    become   medicines    of 
a  different  clafs.     Thefe  prepara- 
tions, therefore,  do  not  differ  near 
fo    much    from    one   another,    as 
they  do  from  themfelves  in  diffe- 


rent ftates  of  purity.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  when  we  con- 
fider  them  as  loaded  with  oil,  the 
virtues  of  a  dilHlled  animal  oil 
itfelf  are  likewife  to  be  brought 
into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  diftilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offeniive,  of  an 
extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
fuch  aftivity,  that,  according  to 
Hoffman's  account,  half  a  drop, 
diffolved  in  a  dram  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  fufficlent  to  raife  a  copi- 
ous fweat.  By  repeated  reftifica- 
tions,  they  lofe  their  offenfivenefs, 
^nd  at  the  fame  time  become  mild 
in  their  medicinal  operation  :  the 
reftified  oils  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
and  are  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  an- 
tifpafmodic,  to  procure  a  calm 
fleep  and  gentle  fweat,  without 
heating  or  exagitating  the  body, 
(See  page  421.)  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits 
muft  differ,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain, 
but  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
oil  itfelf  in  its  different  ftates. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  are  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, and  a  very  offenfive  fmell : 
by  repeated  redification,  as  di- 
rected in  the  proceiles  above  fet 
down,  they  lofe  great  part  of  the 
oil  on  which  thefe  qualities  de- 
pend, the  fait  becomes  white, 
the  fpirit  limpid  as  water,  and  of 
a  grateful  odour ;  and  this  is  the 
mark  of  fufficient  redification. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  re- 
peated redification  of  thefe  pre- 
parations, that,  by  feparating  the 
oil,  it  renders  them  fimilar  to  the 
pure  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammO" 
niac,  which  are  procurable  at  an 
eafier  rate.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe.  The  intention  is 
^not  to  purify  them  wholly  from 
the  oil,  but  to  feparate  the  groffer 
part,  and  x^i  fubiilize  the  reft,  fo 
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as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame 
ftate  as  when  the  oil  is  refticfied  by 
itfelf.  I  have  repeated  the  redlifi- 
cation  of  fpirit  of  hartlhorn  twen- 
ty times  fucceffively,  and  found  it 
ilill  to  participate  of  oil,  but  of 
an  oil  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  firft  diftillation. 

The  reftified  oils,  in  long  keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The 
falts  and  fpirits  alfo,  however  care- 
fully rectified,  fufFer,  in  length  of 
time,  the  fame  change ;  refuming 
their  original  brown  colour  and 
ill  fmel]  ;  a  proof  that  the  redlifi- 
ciation  is  far  from  having  diverted 
them  of  oil. 


Edinb, 
Take  equal  parts  of  fal  ammomac 
and  fait  of  tartar:  grind  them' 
feparately  to  powder,  then  mix, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
pouring  on  gradually  as  much 
water  as  will  diifolve  the  falts. 
Diftil,  with  a  gradual  fire,  in  a 
fand-bath:  the  fait  rifes  firft, 
and  concretes  in  the  receiver. 
If  the  fait  is  wanted  in  a  dry 
form,  remove  the  receiver  be- 
fore any  water  comes  over  :  if  a 
fpirit  is  wanted,  continue  the 
diftillation,  till  fo  much  water 
has  arifen  as  is  fufhcient  to  dif- 
folve  the  fait,  taking  care  to 
protraft  it  no  longer. 


SPIRITUS,    SAL,    et  OLEUM 

FULIGINIS. 

Spirit^  fait y  and  oil  of  foot. 

Land. 

Diftil  foot  after  the  fame  manner 

as  direded  above  for  hartftiorn  : 

but  here  more  labour  is  required     kaH  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 
to    render   the    fpirit  and    fait 
pure. 


Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and 
marine  acid.  In  thefe  proceftes, 
the  acid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixt  al- 
kali or  chalk  :  and  the  volatile  al- 


aa 


The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fufficiently  purified, 
not  different  in  quality  from  thofe 
of  animal  fubftances ;  though  fome 
have   preferred   them  in    nervous 


The  fixt  alkali    begins    to 

upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  ex- 

a  pungent  urinous  odour. 


tricates 

as  foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence 
it  is  moft  convenient  not  to  mix 
them   till   put  into   the   diftillin 
veffel :  the    two  falts  may  be  di 
folved  feparately  in  water,  the  fo 


complaints,  particularly  in  epilep-     lutions  poured  into  a  retort,  and 


tic  cafes. 

SPIRITUS  et  SAL  VOLATILIS 

SALIS  AMMONIACL 
The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac. 
Lond.  ' 
Take  a  pound  and  a   half  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound  of  fal 
ammoniac,    and   four   pints   of 
water.     Diftil  off  with  a  gentle 
heat,  two  pints  of  fpirit. 
The  v^olatile  fait  is  made  from  a 
pound  of  fal  ammoniac  mixed 
with  tv^o  pounds  of  pure  chalk, 
?.nd  fet  to  fublime  in  a  retort, 
wiih  a  (Iroiig  fire. 


a  receiver  immediately  fitted  on. 
An  equal  weight  of  the  fixt  fait  is 
fully,  perhaps  more  than,  fuffi- 
cient,  to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft  up- 
on the  fal  ammoniac,  till  a  confi- 
derable  heat  is  applied.  Hence 
thefe  may  be  without  inconve- 
nience, and  indeed  ought  to  be, 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  retort :  the 
furface  of  the  mixture  may  be 
covered  with  a  little  more  powder- 
ed chalk,  to  prevent  fuch  particles 
of  the  fal  ammoniac,  as  may  hap- 
pen to  lie  uppermost,  from  fublim- 
irg  unchanged.     Though  the  fire 

muil 
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muft  here  be  much   greater  than     recovering  the  volatile  alkrJi  from 

when  fixt  alkaline  fait  is   ufed,  it     thefe   compounds   by  the  pioceiTes 

muft  not  be  too  ftrong,    nor  too     abov^  dire<5lcd. 

Suddenly    raifed  ;  for  if   it   is,  a         The  matter  which  remains,  in 

part  of  the  chalk  (though  of  itfclf    the  letort,  after  the  diflillation  of 

not  capable  of  being  elevated  by     the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the 

any  degree  of  heat)  will  be  carried     fait,    of  fal    ammoniac,    is  found 

up  along    with   the    volatile   fait,     to  confift  of  marine  acid    united 

M.  du  fiamel     experienced    the     with  the  fixt  alkali  or  chalk  em- 

jufinefs  of    this   obfervation  :    he     ployed.      When    fixt  alkaline  fait 

relates,    in   the    Memoirs    of  the     has    been    ufed    as    ihe   interme- 

French  academy    of  fciences   for     dium,    the    refiduum,    or    caput 

the  year  1735,  that  he  frequently     niortuum   as  it  is  called,    yields, 

found   his   volatile   fait,    when   a     ^n    iblution    and    cryftallization, 

very  ftrong  fire  was  made  ufe  of    ^  fait  exaftly  fimilar  to  x\it  fpiritus 

in    the    fublimation,    amount    to    J^^^^     marini    coagulatus     hereafter 

more,    fometimes  one  half  more,     defcribed  :    and   hence    we    may 

.than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal    judge  of  the  extraordinary  virtues, 

ammoniac   employed  ;    and   that,     formerly  attributed  to  this  fait,  un- 

though  it  is  certain  that  not  three-     der  the  names  oi  fal  ant  i  hy fieri  cum  ^ 

fourths  of  this  concrete  are  pure     antihyfochondriacum,  febrijiigu'iiii  di- 

volatile  fait,  the  fixt  earthy  mat-    geftinjum  Jyhiiy  Sec. 

ter,  thus   once  volatilized  by  the         '1  be  caput,.mortuum  of  the  vo- 

alkal;,  arofe  along  with   it  again     latile  fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 

upon  the   gentleft    refublimation,     as  an   intermedium,  expofed  to  a 

moid  air,  runs  into  a  punp-ent 
liquor,  which  proves  nearly  the 
fame  with  a  folution  of  chalk 
made  direftly  in  the  marine  acid  : 
it  is  called  by  fome,  olc^^m  cret^, 
oil  of  chalk.  If  calcined  Ihells 
or  other  animal  limes  be  ming-led 
with  fal  ammoniac,  a  mafs  will 
be  obtained,  which  likewife  runs 
in  the  air,  and  forms  a  liquor 
of  the  fame   kind.      This   liquor 


diflblved   with   it   in    water,    and 
exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to 
another  retort  charged  with  frefli 
materials  :  this  procefs  may  be 
repeated,  till  the  recipient  ap- 
pears lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a 
confidcrable  thicknefs  ;  the  veflel 
muft  then  be  broken,  in  order  to 
get  out  the  fait. 


feems    to   be   the   fecret   of  fome 
The  volatile  fait   and   fpirit  of    pretenders   to  a   difiblvent  of  the 
fal    ammoniac   are    the    pureft  of    calculus,. 
all   the   medicines    of  this    kind. 
They    are    fomewhat    more  acri- 
monious than  tbofe  pi  educed  di- 
Te»^ly      from    animal    fubdances, 
which    always    contain  a   portion 
of  the    oil    of   the    fubjedt,    and 
receive  from  thence   fome  degree 
of  a  faponaceous  quality.     Thefe 
laft  may  be   reduced  to  the   fame 
degree    of    purity,      by    combin- 
ing  them   with    acids    into    am- 
moniacal    fairs  ;    and    afterwards 


SPIRITUS      VOLATILIS       CAUSTI- 
CUS. 

Volatile  caufiic  fpirit. 
Take     of    fal     ammoniac,      one 
pound  ; 
Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
Wa.:er,   four   pints. 
Quench    the   lime   in   the   water  ; 
and  having  put  this  mixture  into 
a  retort,  add  to  it  the*powdered 
fait.      Immediately  adapt  a  re- 
F  f  2  cipient, 
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cipient,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  draw  ofF  two  pints.*: 

This  fpirit  is  commonly  call- 
ed, from  the  intermedium,  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  nvith  quicklime. 
The  efFedl  of  the  quicklime  on 
the  fal  ammoniac,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  chalk 
and  fixt  alkali  in  the  foregoing 
procefs.  Immediately  on  mixture, 
a  very  penetrating  vapour  exhales  ; 
and  in  diflillation,  the  whole  of 
the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid 
form  ;  no  part  of  it  appearing  in 
a  concrete  ftate,  how  gently  fo- 
ever  the  liquor  be  rediftilled. 
This  fpirit  is  far  more  pungent 
than  the  other  both  in  fmell  and 
tafte  ;  and,  like  fixt  alkalies  ren- 
dered cauftic  by  the  fame  inter- 
medium, it  raifes  no  efFervefcence 
on  the  admixture  of  acids. 

This  fpirit  is  held  too  acri- 
monious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed 
for  fjnelling  to  in  fiiintings,  &c. 
though,  when  properly  diluted,  it 
may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety. 
It  is  an  excellent  menflruum  for 
fome  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
Peruvian  bark,  which  the  other 
fpirit  extrafts  little  from. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity 
of  this  with  the  officinal  fpirits 
both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of 
hartihorn  j  which  thus  become 
more   pungent,  fo  as   to  bear  an 
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addition  of  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  water,  without  any  danger 
of  difcovery  from  the  tafte  or 
fmell.  This  abufe  would  be  pre- 
vented, if  what  has  been  formerly 
laid  down  as  a  mark  of  the  ftrength 
of  thefe  fpirits  (fome  of  the  vola- 
tile fait  remaining  undlffolved  in 
them)  was  complied  with.  It 
may  be  detedled  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpefted  fpirit  about 
one-fourth  its  quantity  or  more 
of  re6lified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  which, 
if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  genuine, 
will  precipitate  a  part  of  its  vo- 
latile fait,  but  occafions  no  vifible 
feparation  or  change  in  the  cauftic 
fpirit,  or  in  thofe  which  are  fo- 
phifticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftituted,  to  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  folutlon 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt 
alkaline  fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofites  a  faline  matter 
on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
like  the  genuine  fpirit  ;  from 
which  however,  it  may  be  dillin- 
guifhed,  by  the  fait  which  is  thus 
leparated,  not  being  a  volatile 
alkaline,  but  a  fixt  neutral  fait. 
The  abufe  may  be  more  readily 
detefted  -  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
folurion  of  iilver  made  in  aqua- 
fortis ;  which  will  produce  no 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
true  fpirit,  but  will  render  the 
counterfeit  turbid  and  milky. 


SECT.    III.    • 

Combination  of  alkalies  with  oils  and  infiammaMe  fpirits. 


SAPO    AMYGDALINUS. 

Abiwnd  foap* 

Lend, 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  frefli- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantity  by  meafure 
of    die    foregoing    foap    leys. 


Digeft  them  together  in  fuch  a 
heat,  that  they  may  but  juft  boil 
or  fimmer,  and  in  a  few  hours 
they  will  unite  :  afier  which, 
the  liquor,  in  boiling,  will  foon 
become  ropy,  and  in  good  mea- 
fure tranfparent ;  a  little  of  it 

fuifered 
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fufFered  to  cool,  will  appear 
like  g^lly.  When  this  hap- 
pens, throw  in  by  little  and 
little  fome  common  fait,  till  the 
boiling  liquor  lofes  its  ropinefs  ; 
and  continue  the  coflion,  till, 
on  receiving  fome  drops  on  a 
tile,  the  foap  is  found  to  coagu- 
late, and  the  water  freely  fepa- 
rates  from  it.  The  fire  being 
then    removed,    the    foap    will 
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contain  any  acid  unneutralized. 
In  puje  water,  it  diflblves  into  a 
milky  liquor,  which  on  dropping 
in  fome  oil  of  vitriol  forms  a  kind 
of  coagulum  :  on  adding  more 
of  the  acid,  the  liquor  becomes 
clear,  the  oil  of  the  foap  arifes 
to  the  furface,  its  alkali  uniting 
with  the  acid,  and  forming  faline 
concretions   at  the  bottom.     The 


oil,  carefully  colledled,  proves  re- 
gradually  arife  to  the  furface  of  markably  purer  than  when  it  iirft 
the  liquor :    take  it  off  before    entered   the    compofition    of    the 

foap  ;  and,  like  the  ellential  oils 


It  grows  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
wooden  mould  or  frame,  which 
has  a  cloth  for  its  bottom : 
afterwards  take  out  the  foap, 
and  fet  it  by  till  fufficiently 
dried. 
After  the  fame  manner,  a  foap 
may  likewife  be  made  with 
oil  olive  ;  but  the  purefl  oil 
mull  be  ufed,  that  the  foap 
may  be  as  little  ungrateful  as 
poffible  either  to  the  palate  or 
ftomach. 

This  procefs  is  fo  fully  de- 
fcribed,  as  to  render  any  farther 
diredions  unneceffary.  The  ge- 
neral virtues  of  foaps  have  been 
already   delivered  in    page   219  : 


of  vegetables,  diflblves  in  fpirit 
of  wine :  it  may  poflibly  be  ap- 
plicable to  fome  ufeful  purpofes, 
as  it  feems  to  be  freed  from  its 
groflier  matter,  extremely  pure, 
and  is  void  of  the  pungency  of 
eflential  oils. 

It  follows  from  the  above  ex- 
periments, that  no  kind  of  acid 
ought  to  be  ufed  along  with  foap  ; 
all  acids  abforbing  the  alkaline 
fait  of  the  foap  from  the  oil. 
Neutral  falts  have  not  this  efFed, 
their  acid  being  already  fatiated 
wiih  an  alkali  :  but  falts  com- 
pofed  of  an  acid  and  an  earthy 
or  metallic  body,  as  the  purging 
bitter    fait,    vitriol,    &c.    decom- 


that  prepared  after  this  manner  is  pound  the  foap  equally  with  pure 
not  different  in  quality  from  the  acids ;  acids  quitting  an  earth  or 
hard  fort  there  mentioned.  The  metal  to  unite  with  an  alkali 
ftrength  of  foaps  varies  confider-  brought  in  contaft  with  them, 
ably  with  their  age,  and  the  man-  Soap  dilTolves  likewife,  but  in 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  kept :  fmall  quantity,  in  pure  fpirit  of 
frefh  foap,  though  apparently  of  wine  :  it  is  obfervable  of  this 
a  good  confiftence,  lofes,  upon  folution,  that  if  expofed  to  a  de- 
being  thoroughly  dried,  near  one-  gree  of  cold,  a  very  little  greater 
third    of  its  weight  ;    the  whole  than  that  in  which   water  begins 


of  which  lofs  is  mere  water  ;  a 
circumftance  to  be  particularly 
^.wCnded  to,  in  the  exhibition  of 
this   medicine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the 
alkaline  fait  and  oil,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  feparated   from   one 


to  freeze,  it  congeals   into  a  folid 
pellucid  mafs. 

The  menftr^um  which  diflblves 
foap  moft  perfedlly,  and  in  great- 
eft  quantity,  is  a  pure  proof  fpirit. 
The  common  proof  fpirits  have  a 
flight  acidity,    not  indeed  diftin- 


another)  by  all  acids  ;  and  hence     guifliable  by  the  tafte  or   by  the 
it  does  not  lather  with  waters  that     ufual  ways  of  trial,  but  fuflicient 

F  f  3  to 
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to  give  fomewhat  of  a  milky  hue 
to  fclutions  of  foap  mq>de  in 
then).  This  may  be  correfted  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  alkaline 
fait  :  Mr.  Geoffrey  obferves,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, that  twenty-eight  parts  of 
good  proof  fpirit,  with  the  addition 
of  one  part  of  fait  of  kali  (fee 
page  427.)  will  diffolve  ten  parts 
cf  good  hard  foap  into  a  perfeft- 
\y  limpid  liquor.  The  common 
alkaline  falts,  as  that  of  tartar, 
anfwer  equally  in  this  refpeft  with 
that  of  kali ;  but  the  latter,  be- 
ing much  lefs  acrimonious,  feems 
•preferable  where  the  fclution  is 
intended  for  medicinal  ufe. 

This  facility  of  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  foap  by  acids  renders  it 
an  ufeful  criterion  of  low  degrees 
of  unneutralized  acidity  in  wa- 
ters, &c.  The  limpid  folution  of 
foap  in  proof  fpirit,  dropt  into 
any  liquor,  that  contains  either  a 
pure  acid,  or  a  fait  compofed  of 
an  acid  with  an  earth  or  metal, 
renders  the  liquor  immediately 
milky,  more  or  lefs,  in  propor- 
tion to  (he  quantities  it  is  im- 
pregnated  with. 

SaPO  PXJRIFICATUS. 
Purified  foap. 
Slice  one  pound  of  dry,  hard,  Gc- 
j!-oa,-  Alicant,  or  any  other  oil- 
foap-,  into  a  clean  pewter  veffel, 
and  ^'Our  i  pon  it  two  gallons  of 
TL^tincd  ^Tpiiit  of  wine.  Place 
the  veifel  in  a  water-bath,  and 
apply  fuch  a  degree  cf  heat  as 
may  make  the  fpirit  boil,  v/hen 
it  will  foon  difiblve  the  foap. 
Let  the  veflel  fland  clofe  cover- 
ed, in  a  warm  place,  till  the  li- 
quor has  grown  perfedly  clear; 
if  any  oily  matter  Avim  upon 
the  furface,  carefully  fcum  it  off. 
Then  decant  the  limpid  liquor 
frocn  the  feces,  and  diftil  off 
from  it  all  the  fpirit  that  will 
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arife  in  the  heat  of  a  Water-bath.  J 
Expofe  the  remainder  to  a  dry  - 
air  for  a  i&\y  days,  and  it  will  \ 
become  a  white,  opake,  and  u 
fomewhat  friable  mafs.  PraSl. 
chem. 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little 
or  no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  ex- 
amination, not  in  any  degree 
acrimonious,  but  quite  mild  and 
foft,  and  confequently  well  fitted 
for  medicinal  purpofes. 


Sapo  tartareus. 
Soap  of  tartar. 
Take  any  quantity  of  fait  oftar-r 
tar,  very  well  calcined  and  re- 
duced into  powder  whilfthot: 
immediately   pour  upon  it,  in  a  \ 
broad    glafs    veffel,    twice    its 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
and  let  them  Hand  together  in  a 
cellar  for  fome  weeks,  till  the 
oil  has  penetrated  the  fait ;  then 
add    more  oil  by   degrees,    till 
the   fait  has  abforbed  thrice  its  1 
own  quantity,  and  both  appear   * 
united  into  a  foap  ;    x^hich,  if 
the  matter  is  every  day  ftirred,  I, 
will  happen  in  a  month  or  two.  / 
The   effed  fucceeds  fooner,    if 
the  containing  veflel  be  fixed  to 
the  fail  of  a  windmill,  or  any 
other  machine  that  turns  round 
with  great  velocity. 

This  tedious  proccfs,  which  is 
taken  from  the  preceding  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
might  be  finifhcd  in  a  very  little 
time,  by  duly  attending  to  a  cir- 
cumllance  which  our  chemifts,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  writers,  have 
in  general  overlooked  ;  and  which 
many  have  fuppofed  to  be  a  means 
even  of  preventing  fuccefs.  If  1 
the  oil  be  poured  upon  the  pul- 
verized fait  whilil  very  hot,  thejfc  ^ 
will   immediately    unite,    with  a 

hiifing 
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LOTIO  SAPONACEA. 
Saponaceous   lotion* 


hiffing  noife  ;  and  by  rubbing  for 
a  few  minutes   in  a  hot  mortar, 
form  a  truly  faponaceous  mafs,  the 
medicine  here  intended.      If  the 
fait  is  fufFered  to  grow  cold  before 
the  addition  of  the  oil,  it  is  fcarce 
polfible  to  unite  them,  as  the  com- 
mittee   of    the     London    college 
obferves,  without  th^  addition  of 
a  little  water,  which  in  this  cafe 
promotes  the  eiFeft.     The  regular, 
uniform  motion  above  recommend- 
ed,   does   not   anfvver   fo   well   as 
agitation  or  rubbing  in  a  mortar  ; 
the  different  degrees  of  centrifugal 
force  which  the  oil   and  fait  ac- 
quire,    when    moved    circularly, 
tending  to  keep  them  apart.     The 
ialt  does  not   retain  fo   much  of 


Take  of 

Damafk  rofe  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint ; 

Oil  olive,  one  quarter  of  a  pint ; 

\^ty  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  by 
meafure. 
Grind  the  \ty  of  tartar   and   the 

oil  together,    until  they  unite ; 

then    gradually    add    the    rofe 

water. 

This  Is  defigned  for  external 
ufe,  as  a  detergent  walh  ;  and, 
like  other  foapy  liquors,  anfwers 
this     purpofe     very     effedually. 


JAIL       UV^WS       X\\JK,       i^taill       i.\J        lllUV.Jt       Wl  XTTl  •  '  •  1      .  1 

the  oil  as  might  be  expeaed  ;  far     ^Jiere   it  is  required  to  be   more 

the  ereateft  part  of  this   volatile     '^"7'^^^'  "  "Ify   ^^  occafi""^")! 

io,    by  the  addition  of 


greatelt  part 
fiuid  being  diffipated  in  the  pro- 
cefs.  Mr.  Baume  relates,  in  his 
Manuel  iie  chemie  lately  publiflied, 
that  experiments  have  convinced 
him,  that  the  foap  conliils  of  only 
the  refinous  part  of  the  oil  united 
'with  the  alkali ;  that  the  more 
fluid  and  well  redlified  the  oil 
is,  the  lefs  foap  is  obtained  \  and 
that  by  adding  a  little  turpen- 
tine in  fubftance  to  the  mixture, 
the  preparation  is  confiderably 
accelerated. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  nephri- 
tic complaints,  and  as  a  corrector 
of  certain  vegetable  fubitances, 
particularly  opium  :  it  was  for 
fome  time  a  great  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  its  firfl:  preparer.  Star- 
key,  under  the  names  of  philo- 
fophic  foap,  the  vegetable  cor- 
redlor,  &c.  Its  virtues,  however, 
have  not  been  fufficiently  warrant- 
ed by  experience  ;  nor  does  the 
prefent  pradice  pay  any  regard 
to  it.  Accordingly  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
rejefled  it  at  the  late  reformation 
of  their  pharmacopoeias. 


rendered 

a  fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of 

any  fixt  alkaline  f^lt. 

LINIMENTUM 

SAPONACEUM. 
Sapo?jaceous  liniment, 
Lond» 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint ; 
Hard  Spanilh  foap,  three  ounces ; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 
Digeft  the   foap  in   the  fpirit  of 
rofemary,  until  it  is  dilTolved  j 
then  add  the  camphor. 

BALSAMUM  SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo  OPPODELDOCH. 

Saponaceous  halfam^  commonly  called 
opodeldoc, 
Edtnb. 
Take  of 

Spanifh  foap,  ten  ounces ; 
Camphor,  two  ounces ; 
EfTential  oil  of  rol^jmary, 
Eflential  oil  of  origanum,   each 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Reflified    fpirit   of   wine,  four 

pints. 
F  f  4  Diged 
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Digefi:  "rile  foap  in  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it 
is  diilblved  ;  then  add  the  cam- 
phor and  the  oils,  and  Ihake 
the  whole  well  together,  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  mixed. 

These  compofitions  alfo  are 
employed  chiefly  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  againft  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  other  like 
complaints.  Soap  a6ls  to  much 
better  advantage,  when  thus  ap- 
plied in  a  liquid  form,  than  in 
the  folid  one  of  a  plafter. 

BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 

vulgo   BATEANUM. 

Anodyne  half  am  ^    commonly  called 

Bates  5   halfam* 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

White  foap,  two  ounces  ; 
Crude  opium,  half  an   ounce  ; 
Camphor,  fix  drams ; 
EfTeniial   oil  of  rofemary,    one 

dram  ; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  eighteen 
ounces. 
Digefl  the  fpirit  with  the  foap 
and  opium,  in  a  gentle  fand 
heat,  for  three  days :  then  ftrain 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
camphor  and  eiTential  oil. 

This  compofition  is  greatly 
commended  for  allaying  pains,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
with  benefit  even  in  the  gout  ;  a 
cloth  dipt  in  it  being  laid  on  the 
part.  It  is  fometimes  likevvife  di- 
leded  to  be  taken  inwardly,  in 
the  fame^  diforder,  as  alfo  in  ner- 
vous colics,  jaundices,  &c.  from 
twenty  to  fifty  drops  or  more; 
though  furely,  in  gouty  cafes,  the 
ufe  of  opiate  medicines  requires 
great  caution.  One  grain  of  opium 
is  contained  in  about  ninety  drops 
cf  the  balfam. 


linimentum  volatile. 

Volatile  liniment. 
Lend, 
Take  of 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  by 

meafure  ; 
Spirit    of   fal    ammoniac,    two 
drams  by  weight. 
Stir  them  together  in  a  wide-mouth- 
ed phial,    until  they   perfcdly 
unite. 

epithema  volatile. 

Volatile  epithem, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Common  turpentine. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
equal  weights. 
Stir  the  turpentine  in  a  mortar, 
gradually  dropping  in  the  fpirit, 
until  they  unite  into  a  white 
mafs. 

EMPLASTRUM   VOLATILE. 
Volatile  plajier, 
Edinb* 
Take  of 

Venice  turpentine. 
Spirit   of  fal  ammoniac,    each 
one  ounce. 
Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into  the 
turpentine,    ftirring   them   dili- 
gently together  in  a  mortar. 

The  three  foregoing  are  very 
acrid,  ftimulating  compofitions, 
and  are  principally  applied  againft 
rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 
The  epithem  or  plafter  was  for- 
merly made  of  a  ftifFer  confidence, 
and  more  adhefive,  by  an  addi- 
tion of  tacamahaca  ;  which  is  here 
judicioufly  omitted,  as  it  prevent- 
ed the  application  from  being  (o 
expeditioufly  got  off  from  the 
part,  as  its  great  irritating  power 
made  fometimes  neceffary. 


8PIRITUS 
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SPIRITUS     SALIS    AMMO-    Draw  off  with  a  gentle  heat,  five 


NIACI   DULCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac* 

Lond. 
Take  half  a  pound    of  any   fixt 
alkaline  fait,  four  ounces  of  fal 


pints, 


This  fpirit,  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
ammonVc71nd'"ihre"e"7ints  of  impregnated  for  thefe  purpofes 
of  wine.  Diftil  with  different  fetids,  have  been 
ufually  kept  in  the  mops  :  the 
ingredient  here  made  choice  of, 
is  the  beft  calculated  of  any  for 
general  ufe,  and  equivalent  in 
virtue  to  them  all.     The  fpirit  is 


proof   fpirit   ot    wine. 

off,  with  a  gentle  heat,  a  pint 

and  a  half. 


This  fpirit  has  lately  come 
much  into  efteem,  both  as  a  me- 
dicine and  a  menftruum.  It  is 
a  folution  of  volatile  fait  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  ;  for  though 
proof  fpirit  is  made  ufe  of,  its 
phlegmatic  part  does  not  arife  in 
the  diftillation,  and  ferves  only  to 
facilitate  the  aftion  of  the  pure 
fpirit  upon  the  ammoniacal  fait, 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine  does  not 
diffolve  volatile  alkaline  falts  by 
limple  mixture  :  on  the  contrary, 
it  precipitates  them,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  when  they  are 
previoufly  dilTolved  in  water  :  but 
by  the  prefent  procefs,  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  the  volatile 
alkali  is  combined  with  the  fpirit. 
It  might  perhaps,  for  fome  pur- 
pofes, be  more  advifable,  to  ufe 
in  this  intention  the  volatile  fpirit 
made  with  quicklime  :  for  this 
may  be  mixed  at  once  with  redti- 
iied  fpirit  of  wine,  in  any  propor- 
tions, without  the  leaft  danger 
of  any  feparation  of  the  volatile 
alkali. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
FCETIDUS. 

T^he  volatile  fetid  fpirit. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound 

and  a  half  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Afafcetida,  four  ounces  ; 
proof  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 


pale  when  newly  diftilled,  but 
acquires  a  confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

SPIRITUS    VOLATILIS 

AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit* 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Effential  oil  of  nutmegs, 
EfTence    of   lemons,    each  two 

drams  ; 
Effential  oil  of  cloves,    half  a 

dram  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  offal  ammoniac, 
one  quart. 
Difiil    them  with  a  very  gentle 
fire. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLE- 

OSUS,    vulgo    SALINUS 

AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  oily  fpirit^  commonly  called 

f aline  aromatic  fpirit „ 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 

eight  ounces ; 
Effential  oil  of  rqfemary,    one 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  ounce  ; 
Effence  of  lemon  peel,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon  and 
a  half. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation,    in   the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,   near  one 
gallon. 

Volatile 
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Volatile    falts,    thus    united  By    either  of   the    above  me- 

with  aromatics,  are  not  only  more  thods,  a  volatile  oily  fpirit  may 

agreeable  in  flavour,  but  Hkewife  be  made  occafionally,  and  adapt- 

jnore  acceptable  to   the   ftomach,  cd,  atpleafure,  to  particular  pur- 


.1 


pofes,   by  chufing  an  eflential  oil 
proper  for  the  intention.     Thus, 
in   hyfterical  diforders,  where  the 
uterine  purgations    are  deficient, 
a  preparation  of   this  kind  made 
with  the  oils  of  rue,  favin,  penny- 
royal, or  other  like  plants,  proves 
an   ufeful  remedy  ;    for  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  oil  of  mint  may 
be  taken  ;  where  a  cephalic  is  re- 
quired, oilof  marjoram,  lavender, 
or    rofemary  ;     in    coldnefs    and 
faintings,    oil  of  cinnamon ;    in 
cafes  of  flatulencies,    the  oils  of 
anifeeds  and   fweet   fennel  feeds. 
Thefe  lafl:  greatly  cover  the  pun- 
gency  of  the  volatile  fpirit,  and 
render  it  fupportable  to  the  pa- 
late.    The   fpirits  thus   made  by 
limple  mixture,  are  nowife  inferior, 
in    medicinal    efficacy,    to    thofe 
prepared    by   diftillation,    though 
the  tinge,  which  they  receive  from 
the  oil,  may  render  them  to  fomei 
perfons  lefs  lightly. 

Spiritus    volatilis  succina- 

TUS. 

Succinated  'volatile  fpirit. 
Take   of 

Redifled  oil    of  amber,    from 

twelve  to  fixty  drops  ; 
Redified    fpirit    of   wine,    one 

ounce  ; 
Volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
prepared     with      quicklime, 
twelve  ounces. 
J!.flential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper.     Mix  them  together,  and  diftil  in  a 
two  drams.  retort  with  a  moderate  fire. 

DIfl*olve  the  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 

and  mix  this  folution  with  the  This  compofition  is  extremely 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac :  a  white  penetrating,  and  has  lately  come 
coagulum  will  be  immediately  into  efleem,  particularly  for  fmell- 
formed,  which,  in  a  warm  place,  ing  to  in  lownefTes  and  faintings, 
foon  refolves  into  a  tranfparent  under  the  name  of  Eau  de  luce. 
liquor,  depofiting  a  quantity  of    It    has     been     hitherto     brought 

from  France.     It  is  not  quite  lim- 
pid 


and  lefs  acrimonious,  than  in  their 
pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compofitions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diftillation  ikilfuUy  per- 
form.ed.  The  dofe  is  from  five  or 
fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might 
be  prepared  extemporaneoufly,  by 
dropping  any  proper  ciTential  oil 
into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, which  will  readily  dif- 
folve  the  oil  without  the  afliftance 
of  diftillation,  as  in  the  following 
compofitions  ;  in  which  Jamaica 
pepper  is  chofen  for  the  aromatic 
material,  as  being  a  cheap  and 
fufiiciently  elegant  one,  and  very 
well  adapted  to  general  ufe. 

Spiritus    volatilis    oleosus 
extemporaneus. 

Extemporaneous    'volatile  oily  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 

one  pint  ; 
Efl'ential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 
Mix  them   together,    that  the  oil 
may  be  diflTolved. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  redlfied. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
half  a  pint  ; 


a  volatile  oily  fait. 
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pid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diiTolves     ingly  flronr^,  fcarccly  any  of  the 
only  imperfedly  in  the  fpirit :  if    oil  will  be  imbibed 
the  volatile  fpirit  is  not  exceed- 

S  E  C  T.     IV. 

Acid  fpirits. 


SPIRITUS    VITRIOLI    tenuis, 

et    fortis    (oleum    didlus  E.) 

atque  COLCOTHAR. 

Weak  Jpirit^  and  thejtrong  fpirit 

or  oily  ofvitrioly  and  colcothar. 

Lond. 

LET  calcined  vitriol  be  diftilled 
in  earthen  veflels,  with  a  re- 
verberatory  fire,  for  three  days 
without  inrermiffion.  What  re- 
mains in  the  veiTels  is  called 
colcothar  of  vitriol. 
Put  the  dillilled  liquor  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  place  in  it  a 
fand  furnace  :  the  weak  fpirit 
will  come  over,  the  ftrong  (im- 
properly called  oil  of  vitriol)  re- 
maining behind. 

Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  green  vi- 
triol, calcined  to  a  flight  yellow 
colour,  and  reduced  into  pow- 
der. Fill  therewith  one  half 
of  an  earthen  retort,  place  it 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fit 
on  a  very  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junftures  :  then 
proceed  to  diftillation,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  fire  to  the 
utmoll  degree,  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  vapours 
arife. 

The  phlegm,  fpirit,  and  oil 
improperly  fo  called,  may  be 
feparated  from  each  other,  by 
committing  the  whole  to  diftil- 
lation in  a  retort  placed  in  a 
fand  furnace.  The  phlegm 
(which  will  be  in  little  quantity 
if   the   vitriol   has   been    duly 


calcined)  will  arife  with  a  fmall 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  fpirit 
with  a  (Ironger,  leaving  the  oil 
behind. 

The  vitriol   (hould  be  calcined 
till  it  acquires  a  yellowifli  colour 
inclining  to  red  ;  if  calcined  only 
to   white nefs,    as  has    been   com- 
monly direfted,  it  will  change  in 
the  dillilliug  veflels   into  a  hard 
compa6t   mafs,    from    which    the 
due  quantity   of    acid  can    never 
be  obtained,    though   urged  with 
the  mofl  veliement  fire  for  a  great 
length   of  time.     A  retort  is  an 
inconvenient  inftrument  for  per- 
forming the  diflillation  in  :  it  re/- 
quircs  an  extraordinary  expence  of 
fuel  and  time  to  elevate  the  pon- 
derous  acid  of  vitriol,  fo  high  as 
the  figure  of  this  vellel  demands  : 
the  vefTels   ufually  employed  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  vapour  pafTes 
out  laterally,  without  any  afcent ; 
thefe  are  called   long-necks  :    the 
jundures    of    them    with   the  re- 
ceivers may  be  luted  with  VVind- 
for  loam,  moillened  with  a  folu- 
tion  ofar.y   fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
then  beaten  up  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity oi  horfe-dung.      If  the    fire 
is   fufiiciently  flrong,  the  diftilla- 
tion will  be  finifhed  in   much  iefs 
than  three  days,  though   vapours 
will   not    ccafe    to    appear    long- 
after  this  period  :  when  the  pro- 
cefs    has    been    continued    fo.-    a 
certain    time,     which    Boerhaave 
limits  to  eighteen  hours,  the  fpi- 
rit that    ariles    will  not  pay  the 

expence  : 
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expence  :  regard  however  muft 
be  had  herein  to  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  the  quantity  of  vitHol  in 
each  dilHliing  vefTel,  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed  :  thofe  who 
make  this  commodity  in  quantity, 
continue  the  operation  no  longer, 
than  till  the  fumes  which  ilfue 
from  the  long-necks,  at  the  greateft 
diilance  from  the  fire,  begin  to 
le/Ten,  and  the  recipients  grow 
fomewhat  clear. 

This  proccfs  is  not  pradllcable 
to  advantage  without  a  very  large 
apparatus.  Hence  it  is  become  a 
diilindl  branch  of  the  chemical  bu- 
fmefs  ;  and  confiderable  works  have 
been  ere6led  for  it,  in  fuch  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  .fuel  can  be 
moft  eafily  procured  in  :  fome  of 
the  furnaces  are  fo  large  as  to  con- 
tain an  hundred  earthen  long- 
recks,  or  diftilling  vefTels,  at  once. 
The  metallic  part  pf  the  vitriol, 
or  colcoihar,  which  remains  after 
the  diftillation,  is  ground  down 
in  mills,  edulcorated  with  water, 
and  employed  as  a  pigment :  in 
medical  virtue,  it  is  not  different 
from  fome  of  the  calces  of  iron,  to 
be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  it  arifes  in  the 
firft  diilillation,  appears  of  a  dark 
or  blackifh  colour,    and  contains 
a  confiderable  portion  of  phlegm. 
In    the    fecond    diftillation,     the 
phlegmatic  parts  arife  firft,  toge- 
ther  with  the  lighter  acid,  which 
are  kept  apart  under  the  name  of 
weak  fpirit :  at  the  fame  time,  the 
remaining  ftrong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  it 
is   called,  lofes    its  black   colour, 
and  becomes  clear  ;  and  this  is  the 
ufual  mark  for   difcontinuing   the 
diilillation.      Methods   of  farther 
purifying  this  acid   for  the  nicer 
ufes  are  defcribed  in  Practical  che- 
niiftry,  page  144. 

The  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we 
a'Q    acquainted    with  ;    and    the 
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moft  powerful  of  the  acids.     If 
any  other  acid  be  united  with  a 
fixt  alkaline   fait  or  earth  ;  upon 
the  addition  of  the  vitriolic,  fuch 
acid  will   be  diflodged,  and  arifc 
on  applying  a  moderate  heat,  leav- 
ing   the  vitriolic  in   poffeffion  of 
the   alkali  ;    though  without  this 
addition,  it  would  not  yield  to  the 
moft  vehement  fire.      Mixt  with    i 
water,  it  inftantly  conceives  great    I 
heat,   infomuch   that  glafs  veflels 
are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture, 
unlefs  it  is  very  flovvly  performed : 
expofed   to   the    air,    it    imbibes 
moifLure,  and  foon  acquires  a  not- 
able increafe  of  weight.     In  me- 
dicine, it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations : 
it  is  likewife  not  unfrequently  mir- 
ed with  juleps  and   the  like,  in 
fuch  quintity  as  will  be  fufiicient 
to  give  the  liquor  an    ajireeable 
tartnefs  in  the  intentions  of  a  cool- 
ing   antifeptic,    reftringent,    and 
ftomachic.     See  page  325. 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 
per  campanam. 
Spirit   (commonly    called  Oil)    of 
fulphur  by  the  bell. 
Lond. 
Let  the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  un- 
der a  glafs  veftel  fitted  for  this 
ufe,  called  a  bell ;  and  let  the 
acid  fpirit,  which  trickles  down 
from  the  fides   of  the  bell,  be 
received   in  a  glafs   difti  placed 
underneath. 

Edinh, 
Take  any  quantity  of  fulphur : 
melt  it  in  an  earthen  dilh,  and 
dip  into  it  twifted  ftrips  of  linen, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fulphurated 
match.  Faften  this  in  the  mouth 
of  a  vial,  which  is  to  be  fet 
in  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  or 
earthen  difh,  in  a  moift  place 
fcreened  from  the  wind  :  then 
kindle  the  fulphur  with  a  red- 
hot 
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hot  iron  ;  and  hang  over  it  a 
glafs  bell,  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  the  flame  may  not  touch  it. 
The  vapour  of  the  fulphur  will 
CDndenf'e  in  the  bell  by  the 
cold,  and  drop  down  from  its 
fides,  like  water,  into  the  veflel 
placed  underneath. 

The  glafs  ufually  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  chemirts  differs 
confiderably  from  the  bell  fhape  : 
its  belly  is  fpherical,  and  has  a  rim 
at  the  bottom  turned  inwards  a 
little  ;  the  upper  part  ends  in  a 
long  open  ftem  :  a  large  receiver, 
with  a  hole  cut  in  its  bottom, 
and  a  long  tube  inserted  into  its 
mouth,  would  anfwer  as  well.  \i 
the  fulphur  happens  to  burn  dull, 
the  glafs  is  taken  off,  and  the 
matter  ilirred  with  an  iron  wire, 
or  a  clean  tobacco-pipe:  as  it  con- 
fumes,  frelh  quantities  are  fup- 
plied,  till  all  the  fulphur  deiigned 
for  this  ufe  is  burnt.  The  con- 
denfation  of  the  fumes  depends 
in  great  meafure  upon  their  im- 
bibing aqueous  moiflure  ;  hence 
in  wet  weather,  or  a  damp,  place, 
the  operation  fucceeds  belt.  In 
dry  weather,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
moiften  the  bell,  by  fufpending  it 
for  a  little  time  over  the  lleam  of 
boiling  water. 

This  procefs  is  fufficiently  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpi- 
rit  obtained  by  it  extremely  fmall ; 
greatefl  part  of  the  fumes  cfcaping 
into  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom, 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  bell. 

Several  contrivances  have  been 
made  for  preventing  thefeinconve- 
niencies.  One  of  the  bell  common- 
ly known,  is  that  defcribed  in  vol.v, 
art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh  effays ; 
inftcad  of  the  bell,  a  large  retort 
is  employed,  having  a  tubulated 
receiver  (with  the  pipe  turned 
uppermoft)  adapted  10  its  neck  ; 


inftead  of  the  large  aperture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bell,  a  fmall  one 
is  made  in  the  bottom  of  there- 
tort  :  and  thus  by  diminilhing  the 
aperture,  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  veffels,  and  lengthening 
the  paffage  of  the  fume,  a  con- 
fiderably larger  quantity  of  the 
fumes  are  detained  than  in  the 
common  inllruments. 

This  apparatus  may  be  greatly 
improved,  by  cutting  the  hole  in 
the  fide  of  the  retort,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  bottom  an  ounce  or 
two  of  warm  water,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  placed  a  fnallow  flone 
cup  containing  the  fulphur.  The 
heat  of  the  burning  fulphur  is 
foon  communicated  to  the  water, 
fo  as  to  keep  it  continually  rifing 
in  fleam  :  with  this  aqueous  va- 
pour, the  fumes  of  the  brimllone 
are  effeftually  blended  as  they 
afcend  ;  and  detained  in  confider- 
able  quantity,  in  a  much  lefs  pro- 
portion of  phlegm  than  when  the 
common  methods  are  purfued  : 
for  here,  the  bufinefs  of  reftifica- 
tion  or  dephlegmation  is  carrying 
on,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  acid 
is  colledling. 

This  affair  is  capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved.  In  tl»e 
common  method  by  the  bell,  in 
the  moll  favourable  circumftanccs, 
fcarce  above  two  drams  of  acid 
fpirit  are  obtained  from  fixteen 
ounces  of  fulphur  :  by  the  fe- 
cond  apparatus  an  ounce  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fame  quanti- 
ty ;  and  by  the  other,  about  two 
ounces.  It  appears  however,  from 
experiments  related  by  Stahl  and 
others,  that  out  of  fixteen  ounces 
of  fulphur,  at  leall  nfieen  ounces 
are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  llrengtli 
as  to  require  being  diluted  with 
above  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  com- 
mon fpirit  oi  fulphur.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  if  vye  could  con- 
nive 
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trive  a  method  of  burning  fulphur, 
fo  as  to  prefer ve  all  the  tumps,  v/e 
might  obtain  from  it  much  more 
than  its  own  weight,  of  an  acid  of 
the  ordinary  ftrength. 

The  acid  obtained  from  fulphur 
is  in  all  refpedls  fimilar  to  that  of 
vitriol.  The  acid  of  fulphur, 
united  with  iron  or  copper,  forms 
a  true  vitriol  ;  and  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  combined  with  inflamma- 
ble matters,  produces  fulphur,  not 
diftinguiihable  from  pure  common 
brimitone.  The  identity  of  thefe 
acids  is  well  known  to  fome  parti- 
cular perfons,  who  fupply  us  with 
almoft  all  that  is  now  fold  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepar- 
ed from  the  fumes  of  burning 
fulphur.  The  method  by  which 
they  obtain  the  acid  fo  plentifully, 
and  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  from  this 
concrete  which  has  hitherto  yield- 
ed it  fo  fparingly,  differs  from  the 
procefl!es  above  defcribed.  In- 
llead  of  an  open  bell,  or  a  retort 
with  the  mouth  open,  they  ufe, 
for  burning  the  fulphur  in,  very 
large  fpherical  glafs  vefTels  blown 
on  purpofe,  of  the  fize  of  a  hog- 
fhead  or  more,  with  only  one  aper- 
ture, through  which  the  fulphur 
is  introduced,  and  which  is  after- 
wards immediately  clofed,  till  the 
fumes  have  fubfided  and  incor- 
porated with  the  vapour  of  the 
warm  water  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  veflel. 

AQUA    SULPHURATA. 

Sulphurated  watery  ufually  called 

gas  fulphuris» 

L'nd, 

Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fulphur.  Let  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  in  an 
iron  ladle,  and  fufpended  over 
the  water  in  a  clofe  veffel  :  as 
foon  as  the  fumes  fubfide,  fome 
more  of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired 
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iu  the  fame  manner ;  and  this 
repeated  till  the  whole  quantity 
is  burnt. 

A  convenient  way  of  managing 
this  procefs  is,  to  put  the  water 
into  a  glafs  receiver,  placed  on  its 
fide  ;  and  to  have  the  ladle,  con- 
taining the  burning  fulphur,  fixed 
to  a  plug,  made  to  go  freely  into 
the  neck  of  the  vefTel ;  the  ufe  of 
the  plug  is  to  keep  the  ladle  from 
dipping  into  the  water  :  the  fumes 
which  iffue  betwixt  it  and  the  glafs, 
may  be  confined  by  a  cloth  thrown 
round  the  neck. 

The  water  is  impregnated,  in 
this  procefs,  with  a  fubtile  vo- 
latile acid,  different  in  many  rc- 
fpcdls  from  the  foregoing  fpirits 
of  fulphur  and  of  vitrol.  The 
acid  may  likewife  be  obtained  in 
the  fame  volatile  flate,  both  from 
vitriol  and  fulphur,  without  water. 
If  the  retort  or  long-neck,  during 
the  diftillation  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
happens  to  crack  in  the  fire,  all 
the  acid  that  rifes  afterwards  is 
found  to  be  thus  volatilized.  If 
cloths,  moiftened  with  a  folution 
of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fufpended 
over  burning  brimftone,  the  acid 
fumes  will  be  imbibed  by  the  al- 
kali, and  form  with  it  a  neutral 
fait :  if  tliis  neutral  fait  be  rubbed 
off  from  the  cloths,  and  fome 
common  oil  of  vitriol  poured  up- 
on it,  the  volatile  acid  it  had 
imbibed  from  the  fulphur  will  be 
immediately  extjicated  again,  and 
may  be  coUedled  by  dillillation. 
The  acid  proves  in  all  thefe  cafes 
fo  volatile,  as  to  dillil  in  a  heat 
fcarcely  greater  than  that  which 
the  hand  can  fupport :  it  has  a 
pungent  fuffocating  fmell,  like 
that  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brixTiflone,  but  difcovers  to  the 
trilie  very  little  acidity  or  cor- 
rofivenefs.  Expofed  fgr  fome 
time   to    the   air,    it   lofcs    thefe 

properties, 
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properties,  and  becomes  a  fixt  acid, 
lid  corrofivc  like  common  oil  oF 
vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulphurata  is  liable  to 
I  great    uncertainty     in     point     of 
■  llrcngih  ;   partly  on  account  of  the 
'  water   being   impregnated    with   a 
rcatcr    or    Icfs    quantity  of    the 
iumes,  according  as  the  procefs  is 
r  more  or  lefs  fkiUully  managed  ;  and 
^partly  on   account    of    the   above 
'  change  of  the  acid  from  a  volatile 
to  a  fixt  ftatc.     When  newly  prc- 
'  pid'cd,  it  is  highly  volatile  and  pun- 
gent, fmelling  like  burning  brim- 
Itone,   but  in   tafle  rather  bitterifh 
(JWrd  auftere  than  acid:  in  keeping, 
the  volatility  and  fmell  are  loll,  and 
the  liquor  (fooner  or  later,  according 
3'.  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  admitted 
to  it)   becomes  in  all  refpeds  the 
fame  as   water  acidulated    with   a 
little  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

'I'his  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  hts  of  the  convulfivc  allh- 
;ma.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a  fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  fuit- 
ablc  vehicle. 

SPIRITUS   NITRI   Glauber/. 
Glauber* s  /pirit  of  nitre, 
Lond. 
Take  three  pounds  of  nitre,  and 
one  pound  of  the  ftrong  fpirit, 
or   oil    of   vitriol.      Mix    them 
cautioufly   and    gradually   toge- 
ther,   under    a   chimney  ;     and 
then  didil,  at  firft  with  a  gentle, 
and  afterwards   with   a  flronger 
heat. 

Edinb, 
Put  two  pounds  of  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort;  and  add  by  degrees  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  cqnal  qiuntity  of  warm 
water.  Diftil  in  a  fand  heat, 
gradually  incrcafcd,  till  the  mat- 
ter remains  dry. 

This  fpirit  is  rcclificd  by  a  fecond 
3 
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diflillation,  with  the  heat  of  a 
wati:r-baili,  in  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
with  its  head  and  receiver :  the 
phlegm  arifcs,  leaving  the  fpirit 
behind. 

Here    the  vitriolic  acid   expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofivc 
vapours,  which   begin  to  ifTuc  im- 
mediately upon  mixture,  and  which 
the   operator   ought   cautioufly    to 
avoid.     A   pound  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  fufficicnt  to  expel    all    the   acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more  :    fome  dircd  equal 
parts  of  the  two.     The  fpirit,    in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; 
the  difFcrcnce  in  this  rcfpe<fl  afTedU 
ing  only  the  rcfiduum.      When  two 
parts  of  nitre  are  taken  to  one  of 
oil    of    vitriol,    the   remaining   al- 
kaline bafis   f  r  the   nitre  is   com- 
pletely faturatcd  with  the  Vitriolic 
acid,    and   the  refult  ii    a  neutral 
fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar, 
as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter :   if  more 
nitre  is   ufed,  a   port  of  the  nitre 
in    fubllance   will   remain    blended 
with  this  vitriolated    fait  :    if  lefs 
nitre,  it  cannot  aflbrd  alkali  enough 
to   faturatc    the    vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  refiduum  v/ill  be  not  a  neutral 
fait,  but  a  very  acid  one.     In   this 
laft  cafe  there  is  one  convenicncy ; 
the  acid    fait  being   readily  difl'o- 
lublc   in   v.'ater,    fo   as   to   be   got 
out   without    bj caking   the   retort, 
which  the  othcn  are  not. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
Hrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodgc.s  all  but  that  from  alkaline 
falts  or  earths.  It  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters  :  if  a  folution 
of  any  inflammable  fubllance,  as 
hartfliorn,  &c.  in  this  acid  be  fct  to 
evaporate  ;  as  foon  as  the  matter 
approaches  to  drynefs,  a  violent 
detonation  cnfucs.  The  chief  uic 
of  this  acid  is  as  a  menflruum  for 
certain  minerals,  and  as  thu  bafn 

of 
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of  fome  particular  preparations,  of 
which  hereafter.  It  has  beei\ given 
likewife  diluted  with  any  conve- 
nient vehicle,  as  a  diuretic,  from 
ten  to  fifty  drops. 

SPIRITUS  SALTS  MARINI 

Glauberi. 

Glauber' I  fpirit  of  fea  fait. 

Lond. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fea  fait,  and 


is  moft  conveniently  mixed  with 
the  water  in  an  earthen  or  ftone- 
ware  veffel  ;  for  unlefs  the  mixture 
is  made  exceeding  flowly,  it  grows 
fo  hot  as  to  endanger  breaking  a 
glafs  one. 

The  fpirit  of  fea  fait  is  th<  i 
weakeft  of  the  mineral  acids,  tut  li 
ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable:  ; 
it  requires  a  greater  fire  to  diflil  it  i( 
than   that   of   nitre,    yet   is   more  * 


the  fame  quantity  of  ilrong  fpirit  readily  difTipated  by  the  aflion  of 

or  oil  of  vitriol.    Dilute  the  acid  the   air.     It  is   ufed  chiefly  as  a 

fpiiit  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  menftruum,  for  the  making  of  o- 

pour  this  mixture,  by  little  and  ther  preparations  :    fometimes  like- 


little,  on  the  fait  under  a  chim- 
ney ;  then  diflil,  at  firft  with  a 
gentle,  and  afterwards  with  a 
itronger  fire. 

Edinh, 
Put  into  a  glafs  retort  two  pounds 
of  fea  fait  decrepitated  (that  is, 
dried  over  the  fire  till  it  ceafes  to 
crackle,  and  pour  thereon,  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  one  pound  of  oil 
of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Place 
the  retort  in  fand  ;  and,  with  a 
fire  gradually  increafed,  diliil  to 
drynefs.  This  fpirit  is  rectified 
by  a  fecond  diliillation,  in  a 
glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  head  and 
receiver  adapted  to  it :  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  the  phlegm 
will  arife,  leaving  the  fpirit  be- 
hind. 

The  marine  acid  arifes,  not  in 
red  fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in 
white  ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter is  more  neceffary  here  than  in 
the  foregoing  prccefs ;  the  marine 
vapours  being  fo  volatile,  as  fcarce 
to  condenfe  without  fome  adven- 
titious humidity  ;  and  hence  the 
rectification,  direcled  in  the  fecond 
procefs,  docs  not  fucceed  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  part  of 
the  nuuine  fpirit  arifing  aloiig  with 
the    phlegm.     '^J  he   oi!    of   vitriol 


wife  it  is  given,  properly  diluted, 
as  an  antiphlogiflic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  ten  to  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  drops. 

Spiritus  sahs. 
Spirit  of  fait. 
Take  a  pound  of  fea  fait  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  three  pounds  of 
powdered  bricks.  Mix,  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a  fize  that  they  may  fill 
only  one  half  of  it.  Place  the 
retort  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  thfe  junctures.  Let 
the  fire  be  applied,  at  firll  very 
fp.iringly,  and  afterwards  in* 
creafed  by  degrees,  until  all  th* 
fpirits  are  driven  over  in  the 
form  of  clouds.  When  the  vef- 
fels  are  grown  cold,  pour  out 
the  diitilled  Kquor  into  a  glafs 
cucurbit,  and  gently  abftradt 
from  it  the  phlegm,  which  will 
leave  the  fpirit  pure. 

Instead  of  brickduft,  fome  have 
ufed  bolar  earths  and  clays.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  thele  fub- 
llances  ad  by  difcontinuing  and  di- 
viding the  particles  of  the  fait,  fo 
as  to  enable  the  fire  to  expel  the 
Ipiric :  if  this  was  true,  glafs  or  ^ 
fand  would  prove  equally  fervicc- ' 
able,    and   the   fame   intermedium  n 

would  ■ 
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would  anfwer  as  well  for  a  num- 
ber of  times  as  at  firft-;  the  revcrfe 
of  which,  experiments  fhew  to  be 
true.  Brick-earth,  and  other  fub- 
ftances  of  this  kind,  contain  a 
fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid, 
whofe  known  property  it  is  to  dif- 
cngage  the  acid  of  fea  fait,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  them  of 
ufe  in  this  procefs.  The  quantity 
of  fpirit,  therefore,  obtained  by 
thefe  intermedia,  is  only  in  pro- 
portion  to  that   of  the   acid  con- 

I  tained  in  them,  which  is  extremely 
fmall.  This  has  occafioned  fome 
to  make  ufe  of  vitriol,  as  contain- 

j  jng  a  larger  quantity  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid:  but  though  vitriol  is 
■  in  this  refpeft  greatly  preferable 
to  brickduil,  or  the  argillaceous 
'earths ;  yet  in  another,  it  is  found 
lefs  eligible;  its  metallic  part  fo 
ftrongly  adheres  to  the  marine  acid, 
as  to  keep  it  down  after  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  its  bafis,  or  elfe  arifes 
along  with'it,  and  defiles  the  pro- 
duft.  Thefe  methods  therefore  of 
txtradling  the  fpirit  of  fait  have 
been  for  fome  time  laid  afide  ;  the 
foregoing,  in  which  the  pure  vi- 
triolic acid  itfelf  is  ufed,  beino-  in 
all  refpeds  more  convenient  and 
advantageous. 

AQUA    FORTIS. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Nitre, 

Green   vitriol    uncalcined,    each 

three  pounds  ; 
The   fame  vitriol  calcined,  one 

pound  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  well  too-eiher,  and  diRil 
with  a  very  Itrong  fire,  as  long 
as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 

Single  aquafortis. 

Edinh. 

Take  two  parts  of  vitriol  calcined 

to  vvhitenefs,    and  one  part  of 


powdered  nitre.  Mix  them  very 
weli  together,  and  fill  therewith 
an  earthen  retort  to  two-thirds  ; 
then  fit  on  a  large  receiver,  and 
proceed  to  dilliilation  ;  which  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dircded  for  fpirit  of 
fait. 

The  vitriol  here  is  not  liable  X.o 
the  inconvenience  mentioned  in, 
the  foregoing  remark  :  it  only  oC- 
cafions  a  greater  heat  to  be  n6- 
cefiary  than  when  the  pure  vitriolic 
acid  is  ufed,  for  the  acid  of  the  vi- 
triol mull  be  extricated  before  it 
can  aft  on  the  nicre ;  the  fire, 
however,  mull  not  be  extremely 
flrong,  otherwife  fome  of  the  me- 
tallic parts  of  the  vitriol  will  be 
forced  over  along  with  the  nitrous 
acid  ;  the  direction  of  thoroughly 
mixing  the  ingredients  ought  to  be 
well  attended  to,  for  if  this  is 
negleded,  or  but  flightly  perform* 
ed,  the  due  quantity  of  acid  will 
not  be  obtained.  The  produce  of 
thefe  procefles  is  a  fpirit  of  nitre 
containing  fo  much  more  phlegm, 
or  watery  moirture,  than  Glauber^s 
fpirit,  as  the  vitriol  employed  in 
its  preparation  does  more  than  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX. 
Double  aquafot'tis, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Green   vitriol  calcined  to  v/hitc- 

nefs, 
Clay  dried  and  powdered. 
Powdered    niire,   of  each  equal 

parts. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  diftil 
in  an  earthen  retort  as  above. 

This  procefs  is  an  unartful  one. 
The  clay   appears    to    be  of  very 
little  ufe,  though  the  contrivers  of 
the    procefs   feem,    from    the   re-^ 
du6lion    of    the   vitriol,    to    have 
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laid  confiderable  ftrefs  on  it :  all  it 
can  do  is  to  hinder  the  melting  of 
the  fahs.  It  would  doubtlefs  be 
better  to  omit  the  clay,  and  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  vitriol ;  which, 
in  order  to  make  the  aquafortis  of 
the  ftrength  here  intended,  fhould 
undergo  a  farther  degree  of  calci- 
nation. 

The  great  demand  which  there 
is  in  fundry  bufinefTes  for  aquafor- 
tis has  occasioned  the  preparation 
of  it  to  become  a  trade  by  itfelf. 
Hence  larger  and  lefs  expenfive  in- 
ftruments  than  thofe  mentioned  a- 
bove,  have  been  contrived.  The 
common  diftilling  veflel  is  a  large 
iron  pot,  with  an  earthen,  or  ftone- 
ware  ftill-head,  to  which  is  adapt- 
ed a  large  glafs  globe,  or  elfe  a 
jar  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay 
as  the  head.  The  workmen  are 
not  at  the  trouble  either  of  drying 
the  vitriol,  or  pounding  the  nitre, 
but  throw  them  both  promifcu- 
oufly  into  the  pot,  where  the  fire 
foon  liquefies,  and  mixes  them  to- 
gether. The  aquafortis,  prepar- 
ed after  this  manner,  is  extremely 
impure,  and  utterly  unfit  for  many 
purpofes,  fuch  in  particular  are  the 
folution  of  mercury  and  of  filver : 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  employed 
in  the  operation,  never  fails  to  ele- 
vate fome  of  the  metallic  parts  of 
the  vitriol ;  the  nitre  is  ufed  rough 
or  unrefined,  which  containing  a 
portion  of  fea  fait,  fends  over  fome 
of  the  marine  along  with  the  ni- 
trous acid  ;  nor  are  the  ingredients 
frtQ  from  bits  of  wood,  or  other 
vegetable  matters,  which  burning 
in  the  procefs  foul  the  fpirit  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  giving  it,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  high  colour. 
If  therefore  common  aquafortis 
be  employed  in  any  medicinal  pre- 
paration, it  ought  to  be  previoufly 
purified  ;  the  moft  efFedual  me- 
thod of  doing  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing. 


AqUA  FORTIS  purificata. 
Purified  aquafortis. 
Drop  into  the  aquafortis  a  drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver.  If  it 
becomes  milky  or  cloudy,  drop 
in  a  little  more  of  the  folution, 
till  a  frefli  addition  occafions  no 
further  change ;  allowing  pro- 
per intervals  for  the  while  mat- 
ter to  fettle,  that  the  efFedl  of 
a  new  addition  may  be  the  bet- 
ter perceived.  Then  pour  the 
liquor  into  a  glafs  retort,  and 
dillil  in  a  fand-heat  to  drynefs. 

The  milkinefs  produced  by  the 
folution  of  filver  is  a  certain  mark 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the 
aquafortis  ;  the  filver  abforbing 
thofe  acids,  and  forming  with  them 
a  concrete  which  the  liquor  is  inca- 
pable of  holding  diflfolved.  Jf  the 
aquafortis  is  not  made  at  all  cloudy 
by  this  folution,  we  may  be  certain 
of  its  having  been  previoufly  free 
from  the  lead  admixture  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  acids ;  and  when  it 
ceafes  to  become  milky  from  a  frefti 
addition,  we  may  be  equally  cer- 
tain, that  how  much  foever  it  might 
have  contained  of  them  at  firil,  they 
are  now  perfectly  feparated. 

The  folution  of  filver  is  to  be 
made  in  aquafortis  already  puri- 
fied. Where  this  cannot  be  had, 
the  little  quantity  generally  fufii- 
cient  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  may 
be  made  in  the  common  impure 
fort  of  aquafortis,  which  will  be 
purified  during  the  difTolution  it- 
felf. Put  a  thin  bit  of  filver  in- 
to a  little  of  the  aquafortis,  and 
fet  the  vial  in  a  fand-heat  :  if 
the  aquafortis  is  pure,  numerous 
minute  bubbles  will  iiTue  from  the 
filver  on  all  fides,  and  the  metal 
will  gradually  difTolve  without  al- 
tering the  tranfparency  of  the  li- 
quor :  but  if  the  aquafortis  con- 
tains marine  or  vitriolic  acid,  it 
will  quickly  become  milky,  thofe 
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acids  uniting  with  the  filver,  as  in  AQUA  REGIA. 


the  above  procefs,  as  fail  as  the  ni- 
trous acid  diffolves  it.   As  the  white 
Imatter  precipitates  upon,   and  ad- 
ihcres  to,   the  furface  of  the  filver, 
fo  as  to  impede  the  farther  adion 
lof  the  menllruum ;  the  hquor  mult 
be  filtered  and  treated  in  the  fame 
,  manner  with  a  bit  of  frelh  filver  : 
|lif  any  milkinefs  ftill  enfues,  the  ope- 
ration muft  be  repeated  with  ano- 
ther piece  of  the  metal,  till  all  the 
foreign   acids    are    feparated,    and 
the  filver  is  found  to  diflblve  clear. 
Good  aquafortis    takes  up    about 
half  its  own  weight  of  filver. 
[      The  filver  may  be  recovered  from 
'  the    white  fettlings,    without   any 
confiderable  lofs,  by  the  following 
:  method. 

i  Let  the  matter  be  thoroughly  dried, 
!  then  mixed  with  a  little  potalh, 
and  the  mixture  made  into  a 
pafte  with  oil.  Put  this  pafte 
into  a  crucible,  furrounding  it 
every  where  with  a  little  more 
potafh.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper  furnace,  and  gradually 
raife  the  fire  fo  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  fufion.  When  the 
crucible  is  grown  cold,  a  lump 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom. 

AQUA  FORTIS  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  aquafortis. 

Land, 

Take  fixteen  ounces  of  aquafortis, 

and  one  dram  of  fea  fait.     Diltil 

them  to  drynefs. 

This  is  designed  as  a  menftruum 
for  quickfilver,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  red  mercurial  corrofive,  or 
red  precipitate  as  it  is  called  ; 
which  the  marine  acid  in  this  com- 
pound liquor  renders  of  a  more 
fparkling  appearance,  and  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
made  with  the  nitrous  acid  alone. 


Editib. 

Put  an  'ounce  of  powdered  fal  am- 
moniac into  a  large  cucurbit,  and 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  at 
a  time,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  or  double  aquafortis.  Let 
them  Hand  together  in  a  fand- 
heat,  till  the  lalt  is  entirely  dii- 
folved. 

The  glafs  in  which  the  mix- 
ture is  made  (hould  be  placed  un- 
der a  chimney  (to  carry  up  the  of- 
fenfive  vapour)  and  its  orifice  by  no 
means  ftopt  till  fuch  time  as  the  lalt 
is  perfedUy  diffolved,  and  the  fumes 
ceafe  to  arife  with  impetuofity. 
Thefe  cautions  are  extremely  ne- 
ceffary,  if  the  procefs  be  conducted 
according  to  the  diredions  above. 
But  if  the  fal  ammoniac,  finely 
powdered,  be  gradually  added  to 
the  acid  fpirit  (which  ought  to  be 
of  a  middle  degree  of  ftrcngth  be- 
tween fingle  aquafortis  and  ftrong 
fpirit  of  nitre)  the  folution  will  pro- 
ceed without  any  inconvenience  ; 
and  may  be  finifhed  in  a  reafbnable 
compafs  of  time,  provided  the  mix- 
ture be  now  and  then  ftirred. — The 
only  ufe  of  aqua  regia  and  the 
aqu2e  fortes,  is  as  menftrua  for  cer- 
tain mineral  fubftances. 

ACETUM  DISTILLATUM,  vel 

SPIRITUS  ACETI. 

Dijlilled  vinegar^  or  fpirit  of 

'vinefiar. 
Lond. 
Let   vinegar    be    diftllled    with    a 
gentle  heat  as  long  as  the  drops 
fall  free  from  an  empyreuma. 
If  fon:e  part  of  the  fpirit  which 
comes  over  firft  be  thrown  away, 
the  reil  will  be  the  Wronger. 

Edinh. 
Put  any  quantity  of  the  beft  vine- 
gar into  a  large,  fliallow,  glafs 
veflel,    and  with  a  gentle  heat, 
G  g  2  in. 
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in  a  fand-bath,  evaporate  about 
one-fourth  part  of  it :  then  diltil 
the  remainder  in  an  alembic, 
with  a  glafs  head,  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  fire,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  comes  oiF  clear. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed 
either  in   a  common  Hill   with   its 
head,    or   in    a   retort.     The  bet- 
ter kinds   of  wine  vinegar  fliould 
be   made  ufe  of:    thofe   prepared 
from    malt   liquors,    however   fine 
and  clear    they  may  feem   to  be, 
contain     a    large    quantity    of    a 
vifcous  fubftance,   as  appears  from 
the  fliminefs  and  ropinefs  to  which 
they  are  very  much  fubjed ;    this 
not   only    hinders    the    acid    parts 
from  arifing  freely,   but  likevvife  is 
apt  to  make  the  vinegar  boil  over 
into  the  recipient,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difpofes   it   to  receive  a  dif- 
agreeable  impreflion  from  the  fire. 
And  indeed,  with  the  bell  kind  of 
vinegar,  if  the  dillillation  be  car- 
ried on  to  any  great  length,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an  em- 
pyreuma.      The    beft    method   of 
preventing  this  inconvenience  is,  if 
a  retort  be  made  ufe  of,  to  place 
the  fand    but  a  little  way   up   its 
lides,    and    when   fomewhat   more 
than  half  the  liquor  is  come  over, 
to   pour  on  the  remainder  a  quan- 
tity of  frelli  vinegar  equal  to  that 
of  the  liquor  drawn  off:    this  may 
be  repeated  three   or  four  times  ; 
the  vinegar  fupplied  at  each  time 
being   previoufly  made   hot  :     the 
addition  of  cold   liquor  would  not 
only   prolong   the   operation,    but 
alfo   endanger    breaking    the    re- 
tort.    If  the  common  Hill  is  em- 
ployed, it  Ihould   likevvife  be  occa- 
fionally  fupplied   with   frefh   vine- 
gar,   in    proportion   as    the    fpirit 
runs  off;  and  this  continued,    until 
tlie  procefs  can  be  conveniently  car- 
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rled  no  farther  :  the  diftilled  fpirit 
muft  be  reftified  by  a  fecond  diftiU 
lation  in  a  retort,  or  glafs  alembic, 
for  though  the  head  and  receiver 
be  of  glafs  or  ftone-ware,  the  acid 
will  contract  a  metallic  taint  from  i 
the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduurn  of  this  procefs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
though  if  fkilfully  managed,  h 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac-  . 
count ;  the  moft  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mix- 
ed with  about  three  times  ics 
weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  com-  i 
mitted  to  diftillation  in  a  retort, 
with  a  well-regulated  fire,  it  yields 
an  exceeding  itrong  acid  fpirit ;  to- 
gether with  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  This  acid  is 
neverthelefs,  without  any  reftifica-  i 
tion,  better  for  fome  purpofes  (as  a 
little  of  it  will  go  a  great  way) 
than  the  pure  fpirit  ;  particularly 
for  making  the  fal  diureticus  of  the 
London  difpenfatory  ;  for  there  the 
oily  matter,  on  which  its  ill  flavour 
depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  calci- 
nation. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer 
and  llronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
felf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other 
refpecls.  The  medical  virtues  of 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  the 
feftion  of  acids,  page  6i,  and  un- 
der the  article  Acetum,  pag.  74. 
their  principal  difference  from  the 
mineral  acids  confifts  in  their  being 
milder,  lefs  ftimulating,  lefs  difpol- 
ed  to  affed  the  kidneys,  and  pro- 
mote the  urinary  fecretions,  or  to 
coagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter,  left  after  the  difbllation  in 
glafs  vefTels,  though  not  ufed  in 
medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove  a 
ferviceable  detergent,  faponaceous 
acid  ;  and  in  this  light  it  ftands 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    V. 
Combination  of  acid  '^ith  vinous  fpiriis. 


AL  L  the  mineral  acids,  on 
being  mixed  with  fpirit  of 
»vine,  raife  a  great  ebullition  and 
heat.  If  the  acid  is  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, it  unites  intimately  with  the 
vinous  fpirit,  fo  as  to  arife  with' it 
in  diftillation.  The  talte,  and  all 
the  charaders  of  acidity,  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  the  mixture  acquires 
a  grateful  flavour,  which  neither  of 
ihe  ingredients  had  before. 

SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI  DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol, 

Lond. 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound ;  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cau- 
tioufly  mix  them  together  by  lit- 
tle and  little  at  a  time,  and 
dillil  the  mixture,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  till  a  black  froth 
begins  to  arife  :  then  immedi- 
ately remove  the  whole  from 
the  fire,  left  this  froth  fliould 
pafs  over  into  the  recipient,  and 
fruftrate  the  operation. 

Edinb. 
Into  four  pints  of  rcclified  fpirit 
of  wine,  drop  cautioufly  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  Digell 
in  a  clofe-itopt  matrafs,  with  a 
very  gentle  warmth  in  fand,  for 
eight  days ;  and  then  diftil  with 
a  foft  fire,  till  oily  drops  begin 
to  appear  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort. 

Add  to  the  diftilled  fpirit,  an 
equal  meafure  of  water,  in  which 
fome  fait  of  tartar  has  been  dif- 
folved,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
dram  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of  the 
water  :  mix  them  together,  by 
ihaking  the  vefiel  j     and   draw 


off  the  fpirit  again  by  a  gentle 
heat. 

The  different  proportions  of 
the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  thefe 
proceffes,  make  no  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  provided 
the  diftillation  is  duly  condudled  ; 
all  the  redundant  acid  being  left  in 
the  refiduum. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requl- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors. 
Some  direft  the  fpirit  of  wine  to 
be  put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it 
all  at  once  ;  a  method  of  proce- 
dure by  no  means  advifeablc,  as  a 
violent  heat  and  ebullition  always 
enfue,  which  not  only  dilTipate  a 
part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo 
che  breaking  of  the  \t{it\^  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator.  Others 
put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort 
firft,  then  by  means  of  a  funnel, 
with  a  long  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the 
acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit  of  wine  : 
if  this  is  done  with  fufficient  cau- 
tion, the  vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf 
on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  two  liquors  appear  diltindl : 
on  Handing  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
vinous  fpirit  is  gradually  imbibed, 
without  any  commotion,  and  the 
vefiel  may  then  be  fafely  ftiaken, 
to  complete  the  mixture  ;  but  if 
the  fpirit  is  poured  in  too  haftily  at 
firft,  or  if  the  vefiel  is  moved  be- 
fore the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  efl'edl 
enfues  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe. 
The  only  fecure  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine 
by  a  little  quantity  at  a  time,  wait- 
ing till   the  firft  addition  is  incor- 
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porated  before  another  quantity  is 
put  in  :  by  this  management,  the 
heat  that  enfues  is  inconfiderable, 
and  the  mixture  is  efFedted  without 
any  inconveriience. 

The  diilillation  Ihould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begins  to 
appear  ;  for  before  this  time  a  li- 
quor will  arife  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  here  intended. 
The  feveral  produ6ii;  are  moft  com- 
modioufly  kept  apart  by  ufing  a 
tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed,  that 
its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter 
which  ihall  come  over,  into  a  vial 
fet  underneath  :  the  jundlure  of 
the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a  pafte  made  of  linfeed 
meal,  and  further  fecared  by  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder, :  the  lower  junc- 
ture may  be  clofcd  only  wiih  fome 
foft  wax,  that  the  vi;il  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed  wiih  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtile  vapours,  v/hich  con- 
denfe  upon  the  fides  of  the  reci- 
pient in  ft.' eight  ftri^e.  It  is  coloiir- 
lefs  as  water,  very  volatile,  infiam- 
mabie,  of  an  extremely  fragrant 
fmell,  in  tafte  fomewhat  aromauc 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife. 
which  either  form  irregular  ftrisL-, 
or  are  collecied  into  large  round 
drops  like  oil  :  on  the  firll  aruear- 
ance  of  thefe,  the  vial  (or  ^.he  re- 
ceiver, if  a  common  one  is  n^ade 
ufe  of^  mull  be  taken  awav.  If 
another  be  fcbftituted,  and  the  di- 
ftillaiion  continued,  an  acid  liquor 
comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pun- 
gent fmell,  like  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  haftily  to  arife,  and 
prevents  our  carrying  the  procefs 
further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous 
fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a  light  yellow 


colour,  a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and 
very  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na-  \ 
ture  with  the  eflential  oils  of  vege- 
tables. It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  communicates  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  that  menftruum  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified ' 
fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  is  of  a  dark  blackifh  co- 
lour, and  ftill  highly  acid.  Treat- 
ed with  frefh  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  it  yields 
the  fame  produftions ;  till  at  length* 
all  the  acid  that  remains  unvolati« 
lized  being  fatiated  with  the  in- 
flammable oily  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a  bitumin^ 
ous,  fulphureous  mafs ;  which  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  open  vefiels, 
readily  burns,  leaving  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fixt  alhes ;  in  clofe 
ones,  explodes  with  violence ;  and 
with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  forms  a  com- 
pound, nearly  fimilar  to  one  com- 
pofed  of  alkalies  and  fulphur. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed 
both  as  a  menftruum  and  a  medi- 
cine. It  diflblves  fome  refinous 
and  bituminous  fubftances  more  rea- 
dily than  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and 
extrafts  elegant  tin6lures  from  fun- 
dry  vegetables ;  efpecially  if  refli- 
fied,  as  in  the  fecond  of  the  above 
procefles,  from  a  little  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  to  feparate  any  redundant  aci- 
dity. Asa  medicine,  it  promotes 
perfpiration  and  the  urinary  fecre- 
tion,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in 
many  cafes  abates  fpaimodic  ftric- 
tures,  eafes  pains  and  procures 
fleep  :  the  dofe  is  from  ten  to  eighty 
or  ninety  drops  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  It  is  not  eifentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  celebrated  anodyne 
liquor  of  HofTman  ;  to  which  it  is, 
by  the  author  himfelf,  not  unfre- 
quently  direded  as  a  fuccedaneura. 
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LlC^OR     ANODYNUS    MINERALIS 
HOFFMANNI. 

Hoffman'' r  7nineral  anodyne  liquor. 
Into  half  a  pound  of  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in  a  large 
glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, through  a  long-ftemmed  fun- 
nel, onepintandahalf  of  highly 
reAified  fpirit  of  wine.  Stop  the 
mouth  of  the  retort,  digeft  for 
fome  days,  and  then  diftil  with  a 
very  gentle  heat.  At  firft  a  fragrant 
fpirit  of  wine  will  arife  ;  and 
after  it,  a  more  fragrant  volatile 
fpirit,  to  be  caught  in  a  frefh  re- 
ceiver. The  receiver,  being  again 
changed,  a  fulphureous,  volatile, 
acid  phlegm  comes  over  ;  and  at 
length  a  f^weet  oil  cf  ^vitrioly 
which  ihould  be  immediately  fe- 
parated,  left  it  be  abforbed  by 
the  phlegm.  Mix  the  firft  and 
fecojid  fpirits  together,  and  in 
two  ounces  of  this  mixture  dif- 
folve  twelve  drops  of  the  fweet 
oil.  If  the  liquor  has  any  ful- 
phureous fmell,  rediftil  it  from  a 
little  fait  of  tartar,  Parif. 

Whether  this  is  the  exafl  pre- 
paration, fo  much  recommended 
and  fo  often  prefcribed  by  Hoffman, 
as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic,  we 
cannot  determine.  We  learn  from 
his  own  writings,  that  his  anodyne 
liquor  was  compofed  of  the  dulci- 
fied fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  aroma- 
tic oil  which  arifes  after  it ;  but  not 
in  what  proportions  he  mixed  them 
together.  The  college  of  Wirtcm- 
berg  feem  to  think  that  all  the  oil 
was  mixed  with  all  the  fpirit  ob- 
tained in  one  operation,  without 
regard  to  the  precifc  quantities. 

Aqua  Rabelliana, 
Eau  dc  Rabel. 
Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  redtified 
fpirit  of  wine.  Pour  the  vinous 
fpirit  gradually  into  the  acid,  and 
fijgeft  in  a  clofe  matrafs.     Pari/.. 


This  liquor  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  France  as  a  reftringent, 
and  fcf  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
dulcified  fpirit  ;  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  having  a  confiderable  acidity. 

SPIRITUS  ^THEREUS. 
Ethereal  fpirit » 
Edinb. 
Take  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  rec- 
tified as  in  the  fecond  of  the 
foregoing  procefles  under  that 
title,  page  453. 
Water  in  which  fait  of  tartar  has 
been  difTolved,   in  the  propor- 
tion there  prefcribed ;  of  each 
equal  parts. 
Mix  them  together,  then  fufFer  them 
to  reft,  and  feparate  the  ethereal 
fpirit  which  rifes  to  the  top. 
Great  part  of   the  dulcified  fpirit 
of    vitriol    may     be    recovered 
from    the    remaining    liquor   by 
diftillation. 

The  preparation  of  this  fingu- 
lar  fluid,  now  firft  received  into  a 
public  pharmacopcEia,  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  few  hands ;  for 
though  feveral  procefTes  have  been 
publifhed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  moft  of  them  is  precarious, 
and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied 
alfo  with  danger  to  the  operator. 
The  principal  difficulty  confifts  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  dulcified  fpi- 
rit of  vitriol :  where  that  fpirit  it- 
felf  only  is  wanted,  the  method 
above  direfled  for  it  fucceeds  in 
perfe^ion  :  but  when  it  is  made 
with  a  view  to  the  ether,  a  little 
variation  is  neceftary,  for  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  ether  can  be  Se- 
parated from  the  fpirit  fo  prepared. 
There,  the  diftillation  is  performed 
with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat : 
here  the  fire  ftiould  be  haftily 
raifed,  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor 
boil,  for  on  this  circumftance  the 
produce  of  ether  principally  de- 
pends.    (See  a  paper  .n  this  fub- 
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jeft  by  Dr.  Morris,  in  the  fecond 
\^olume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  and  Inquiries,  publifhfed  by 
a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  Lon- 
don.) The  heat  may  be  kept  up 
to  this  degree  till  the  black  froth 
begins  to  appear  :  but  it  is  more 
advifable,  when  the  ebullition  has 
continued  for  a  little  time,  to  abate 
the  he^t.  The  moft  fecure  way 
will  be,  as  foon  as  the  mixture  boils 
with  large  bubbles,  to  entirely  re- 
move the  fire  :  the  retort  fhould 
be  furrounded  with  fand  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  the  heat,  which  thefe  have 
by  this  time  acquired,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  keeping  up  the  ebullition 
a  little  longer,  and  for  compleating 
the  diftillation.  The  diftilled  fpirit 
is  to  be  drawn  over  again  from  fome 
fixt  alkaline  fait ;  but  the  addition  of 
water,  in  this  re<51ification,  does  not 
appear  to  be  necellary.  The  ether 
is  to  be  feparated  from  the  redli- 
£ed  fpirit  in  the  ipai^ner  above  pre- 
icribed. 

The  ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is 
the  lightcft,  moft  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable, of  all  known  liquids. 
It  is  lighter  than  the  moft  high- 
ly redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  7  to  8  :  a 
d'rop,  let  fall  on  the  hand,  eva- 
porates almoft  in  an  inftant,  fcarce- 
ly  rendering  the  part  moift.  It  does 
not  mix,  or  only  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity, with  water,  fpirit  of  wine, 
alkaline  lixivia,  volatile  alkaline 
fpirits,  or  acids  ;  but  is  a  powerful 
diflblvent  for  oils,  balfams,  refms, 
and  other  analogous  fubflances.  It 
has  a  fragrant  odour,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  diffufed  through  a  large 
fpace.  Its  m-edical  efFeds  are  not 
as  yet  much  known,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  fluid  of 
fo  much  fubtility  muft  have  confl- 
derable  ones.  It  has  often  been 
found  to  give  eafe  in  violent  head- 


achs,  by  being  applied  externally  to 
the  part,  and  to  relieve  the  tooth- 
ach,  by  being  laid  on  the  afflifte4 
jaw.  It  has  been  given  alfo  inter- 
nally, with  benefit,  in  whooping  ; 
coughs,  and  hyfterical  cafes,  from 
two  or  three  drops  to  five  and 
twenty,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or  wa- 
ter ;  which  Ihould  be  fwallowed 
as  quick  as  poffible,  as  the  ether 
fo  fpeediiy  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI   DULCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Lend, 
Take  a  quart  of  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre.     Mix  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in* 
to   the    other  ;    and   diftil  with 
a  gentle  heat,    as    long   as   the 
liquor   which   comes   over   does 
not  raife  any   effervefence  with 
lixivial  falts. 

Edinh. 
Put  three  parts  of  redified  fpirit 
of  wine  into  a  large  bolt-head, 
and  gradually  add  thereto  one 
part  of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Digeft 
them  together  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  diftil  in  a  fand-heat, 
according  to  art ;  taking  care, 
towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, that  the  retort  break  not 
from  too  great  a  heat. 

Here  the  operator  muft  take 
care  not  to  invert  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if 
he  fliould,  a  violent  eff^ervefcence 
and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the 
matter  be  difperfed  in  highly  nox- 
ious red  fumes.  The  moft  conve- 
nient and  fafe  method  of  perform- 
ing the  mixture  feems  to  be,  to  put 
the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  body  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
placed  under  a  chimney,  and  to 
pour  upon  it  the  acid,  by  means  of 

aglafij 
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a  glafs  funnel,  in  very  finall  quan-  bove,   is   fufficiently  troublefome  : 

tines  at  a  time ;    fhaking  the  Vcilel  whilft    in    a   water-bath,   we   may 

as  foon  as  the  efFervefcence  enfu-  fafely  draw  over  all  that  will  arife, 

ing  upon  each  addition  ceafes,  be-  for  this  heat  will  elevate  no  more 

fore   a  frefti  quantity   is    put  in  :  of  the  acid   than  what  is  dulcified 

by  this  means,  the  glafs  will  heat  by  the  vinous  fpirit, 

equally,    and   be   prevented   from  Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  beea 

breaking.      During   the   aftion   of  long  held,   and  not  ui^defervedly^ 

the  two  fpirits  upon  one  another,  in  great  citeem.    It  quenches  thirll, 

the  vefTel  fliould  be  lightly  cover-  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  ex- 

ed  ;    if  clofe  llopt,    it  will  burft  ;  pels   flatulencies,    and    moderately 

and  if  left  entirely  open,  fome  of  ilrengthens  the  fiomach:  it  may  be 

the  more   valuable   parts  will  ex-  given  from  twenty  drops  to  a  dram, 

hale.     Lemery  direfts  the  mixture  in  any  convenient  vehicle.     Mixed 

to  be  made  in  an  open  vefTel :    by  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 

which   unfcientifical  procedure,   he  hartfhorn,  the  fpiritus  volatilis  aro- 


ufually  lofl,  as  he  himfelf  obferves, 
half  his  liquor ;  and  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  the  j-emainder  was  not 
the  medicine  here  intended. 

The  liquors,  mixed  together, 
ihould  be  fuiFered  to  reft  for  at 
leafl  twelve  hours,  that  the  fumes 


maticus,  or  any  other  alkaline  fpi- 
rit, it  proves  a  mjld  yet  efficacious, 
diaphoretic,  and  often  notably  diu- 
retic ;  efpecially  in  fome  febrile 
cafes  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacua- 
tion is  wanted.  A  fmall  propor- 
tion of  this  fpirit  added  to  malt  fpi- 


may  entirely  fubfide,   and  the  u-     rits,  gives  them  a  flavour  approach- 
nion  be  in  fome  meafure  completed,     ing  to  that  of  French  brandy. 


The  diflillation  fhould  be  perform- 
ed with  a  very  flow  and  well  re- 
gulated fire ;  otherwife  the  vapour 
will  expand  with  fo  much  force  as 
to  burfl  the  vefTels.  Wilfon  feems 
to  have  experienced  the  jullnefs  of 
this  obfervation  ;  and  hence  di- 
refts  the  jundlure  of  the  retort  and 
receiver  not  to  be  luted,  or  but 
{lightly  :    if  a  tubulated  recipient. 


SPIRITUS  SALTS  DULCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait, 
tdinb. 
This   is  made  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  dulci- 
fied fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  dulcification  of  the  fpirit  of 
fait  does  not  facceed  fo  perfedly, 
with  its  upright  long  pipe,  be  made  as  that  of  the  two  foregoing  acids, 
ufe  of,  and  the  diftillation  per-  only  a  minute  portion  of  it  uniting 
formed  with  the  heat  of  a  water-  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  unlefs 
bath,  the  veffels  may  be  luted  the  procefs  is  fkilfully  managed, 
without  any  danger  ;  this  method  fcarce  any.  Some  have  held  this 
has  likewife  another  advantage,  as  fpirit  in  great  efteem  againfl  weak- 
it  afcertains  the  time  when  the  ope-  nefs  of  the  llomach,  indigeftion, 
ration  is  finifhed  :  examining  the  anxd  the  like,  following  from  hard 
diftilled  fpirit  every  now  and  then  drinking  ;  at  prefent  it  is  not  often 
iviih  alkaline  falts,   as  directed  a-    made  ufe  of  or  kept  in  the  fhops. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    VI. 

K. 

Neutral  falts. 


WHEN  any  acid  and  any  al- 
kaline falts  are  mixed  to- 
gether, in  fuch  proportion  that 
rieither  of  them  may  prevail,  they 
form  by  their  coalition  a  new  com- 
pound, called  NEUTRAL.  In  all  the 
combinations  of  this  kind  (except 
fome  of  thofe  with  vegetable  acids) 
the  alkali  and  acid  are  fo  Itrongly 
retained  by  one  anothdr,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  difunited  by  any  de- 
gree of  fire.  How  volatile  focver 
the  acid  was  by  itfelf,  if  combined 
with  a  fixt  alkali,  it  proves  almofl  as 
fixt  as  the  pure  alkali :  if  the  al- 
kali is  of  the  volatile  kind,  the 
compound  proves  alfo  volatile,  fub- 
liming  in  its  whole  fubftance,  with- 
out any  feparation  of  its  parts. 
There  are,  however,  means  of  pro- 
curing this  difunion  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  bodies,  as  we  have 
already  feen  in  the  reparation  of 
the  volatile  alkali  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  of  the  acids  of  nitre  and  fea 
fait :  but  in  ail  cafes  of  this  kind, 
only  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
neutral  fait  can  polTibly  be  obtained 
by  itfelf,  the  feparation  of  this  hap- 
pening folely  in  virtue  of  the  fuper- 
added  body  uniting  with  the  other. 


There  is  another  kind  of  com- 
pound falts,  formed  by  the  coali- 
tion of  acids  with  earthy  and  me- 
tallic bodies.  Thefe  falts  differ  r. 
from  the  true  neutral  ones  in  fevcra!  I 
obvious  properties :  fome  of  them 
change  blue  vegetable  juices  to  a 
green  like  alkalies,  and  others  to  a 
red  like  acids,  while  neutral  falts 
make  no  change  in  the  colour  : 
mixed  with  boiling  milk,  they  co- 
agulate it,  while  neutral  falts  ra- 
ther prevent  its  coagulation  :  from 
mod  of  them,  the  acid  is  difunitecf 
by  fire,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  additional  matter,  of  which  we 
have  feen  an  inftance  in  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  acid  of  vitriol :  but 
the  moft  diilinguifhing,  and  uni- 
verfal,  charader  of  thefe  falts  is, 
that  folutions  of  them,  on  the 
addition  of  any  fixt  alkali,  grow 
turbid,  and  depofite  their  earth  or 
metal.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
cuftom  had  appropriated  fome  par- 
ticular name  to  the  falts  of  this 
clals,  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
founded, which  feveral  of  them 
have  often  been,  with  the  perfeft 
neutral  falts. 


Vitriolic 

ACID. 

XNITROUS 
ACID. 

iVi  A  .■:  I  N  E 
ACID. 

/iCETOUS 
ACID. 

Common  fixt 

ALKALI. 

Vitriolatcd 
taf-tar. 

Common 
nitre. 

Rcgenerateo 
fea  fait. 

Sal   diure- 
ticus. 

Alkali  of 

SEA    5 ALT. 

Glauber's 
fait. 

Cubical 
nitre. 

Sea  fait. 

A  fait  fimilar 
:o  fal  diuret. 

Volatile 

ALKALI. 

Philofophic 
fal  ammon. 

Volatile 
nitre. 

Sal  ammo- 
niac. 

Spiritus 
Mindereri. 

Calcareous 

EARTH. 

Selenites. 

Calcareous 
ritre. 

Calcareous 
muriatic  fait. 

A  lubartrin- 
eert  fait. 

Magnesia. 

Sal  catharti- 
cus    amr.rus. 

Purging  (alts,   noc  ciiilinguilhed  by 
any  particular  name. 

Soluble  earth 

of   CLAY. 

Alum. 

Aitnngent  iaks,    not  diltinguilhcd 
by  any  particular  name. 
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The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at 
one  view,  the  feveral  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  union  of 
each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  of 
the  common  alkalies  and  foluble 
earths ;  the  acids  being  placed  on 
the  top,  the  alkalies  and  earths  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  compound 
falts  in  the  refpedive  interfeftions ; 
and  is  thus  to  be  underllood. 
Jn  the  upright  columns,  under 
each  of  the  acids,  are  feen  the 
feveral  compound  falts  refulting 
from  the  union  of  that  acid  with 
the  refpedive  alkalies  and  earths 
on  the  left  fide.  In  the  tranf- 
verfe  columns,  oppoiite  to  each 
particular  alkali  and  earth,  are 
feen  the  compound  falts  refult- 
ing from  the  union  of  that  alkali 
or  earth  with  the  refpedive  acids 
on  the  top  ;  and,  converfely,  of 
each  of  the  compound  falts  ex- 
preffed  in  the  table,  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  found  on  the  top  of 
the  upright  column,  and  on  the 
left  fide  pf  the  tranfverfe  column, 
in  whofe  interfedion  that  particular 
fait  is  placed.  Some  of  thefe  falts 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  the 
Materia  medica  j  but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  unite  them  here  into  one 
view,  for  the  greater  perfpicuity  in 
regard  to  their  compofition  and  the 
different  properties  which  their  com- 
ponent parts  affume  in  different 
combinations. 

Cryjfallizatlon  of  falts. 

This  is  a  general  operation  on 
neutral  and  moll  of  the  other  com- 
pound falts.  It  depends  upon  thefe 
principles :  that  water,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  diffolves,  of  any 
particular  fait,  only  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity  :  that  on  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  it  diffolves  more 
and  more  (except  only  in  one  in- 
Itance,  common  faic)  till  i..  comes 
Ip  boil,  at  which  time  both  its  heat 
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and  dilToIving  power  are  at  their 
height :  that  in  returning  to  its  firft 
temperature,  it  throws  off  agaia 
all  that  the  additional  heat  had 
enabled  it  to  diffolve  :  that  inde- 
pendently of  any  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution of  heat,  a  gradual  evapo* 
ration  of  the  fluid  itfelf  will  occa* 
fion  a  proportional  feparation  of 
the  fait :  and  that  the  particles 
of  the  fait,  in  this  feparation  fromi 
the  water,  unlefs  too  haltily  forced 
together  by  fudden  cooling,  orllrong 
evaporation,  or  dillurbed  by  external 
caufes,  generally  concrete  into  trans- 
parent and  regularly  figured  maffes, 
called  cryftals.  The  feveral  falts  af- 
fume, in  cryftallization,  figures  pe- 
culiar to  each  :  thus  the  cryftals  of 
nitre  are  hexagonal  prifms ;  thofe 
of  fea  fait,  cubes ;  thofe  of  alum, 
oclohedral  maffes ;  while  fal  am- 
moniac ftioots  into  thin  fibrous  plates 
like  feathers. 

The  ufe  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
cryftalline  form  is  not  merely  in 
regard  to  their  elegance,  but  as  a 
mark  of,  and  the  means  of  (e- 
curing,  their  purity  and  perfeflion. 
From  fubilances  not  diffoluble  in 
water,  they  are  purified  by  the  pre- 
vious folution  and  filtration  :  by 
cryftallization,  one  fait  is  purified 
from  an  admixture  of  fuch  other 
faline  bodies  as  diffolve  either  more 
eafily  or  more  difficultly  than  itfelf. 
For  if  two  or  more  falts  be  dif- 
folved  together  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  the  fait  which 
requires  the  greateft  heat  for  its  fo- 
lution  in  that  quantity  of  water, 
Will  firft  begin  to  feparate  in  cool- 
ing :  and  if  the  water  is  kept  eva- 
porating, in  an  uniform  heat,  the 
fait  which  requires  moft  water  in 
that  heat  will  be  the  firft  in  cryftal- 
lizing.  In  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  if 
the  procefs  is  duly  managed,  the 
firft  fli.ootings  are  generally  well 
figured  and  pure  :  the  fucceeding 
ones,    fooner  or  later  according  to 

the 
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the  quantity  of  the  other  falts  in  depend.  The  quantity  of  phlegm 
the  liquor,  retain  an  admixture  or  water  varies  in  different  falts ; 
of  thofe  falts,  which  they  fcetray  dry  cryftals  of  nitre  were  found, 
by  their  fmallnefs  and  by  their  on  feveral  careful  trials,  to  con- 
figure, tain  about   one-twentieth  of  their 

In   order    to   the    cryflallization  weight ;  thofe  of  alum,  one-fixth ; 

of  faline  folutions,  it  is  cuftomary  fea  fait,  one-fourth  ;   borax,  green 

to   boil   down    the   liquor,    till    fo  vitriol,  and  the  purging  falts,    no 

much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  lefs  than  one  half.     The  fame  fait 

that    the   fait    begins    to   concrete  appears  always  to  retain  nearly  the 

from  it  even  while   hot,    forming  fame  quantity. 

a  pellicle  upon  the  furface  expofed  Some  falts   diffolve   in   fpirit   of 

to  the   air  ;    when   this    mark  ap-  wine  ;    and  here  alfo,   as  in  water, 

pears,    the  whole  is  removed  into  the  folution  is  limited,  though  the 

a  cold    place.     This  method   fel-  fait   is    not   eafily  recovered   in    a 

dom  affords    perfed  cryflals  :    for  cryftalline  form.      Such   in    parti- 

when  water  is   thus  faturated  with  cular  are,  combinations  of  the  ni- 

ihe  fait  in  a  boiling  heat,  and  then  trous   acid   with   volatile    alkalies, 

fuddenly   cooled;    the  particles  of  and    with    calcareous    earths  ;    of 

the  fait  run  haftily  and  irregular-  the   marine   acid  with  all   the  fo- 

ly  together,  and  form  only  a  con-  luble  earths ;    of  the  acetous  with 

fufed  femitranfparent  mafs.     It  is  fixt  and  volatile  alkalies.     Scarce 

by  flow  concretion   that  moft  falts  any  of  the  compound  falts,  whofe 

aflume  their  cryftalline  form  in  per-  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  are  aifefled  by 

fe£lion.  The  evaporation  fhould  be  vinous  fpirits. 

gentle,    and  continued  no  longer.  Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  dif- 

than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  pofition    to   affume   and    retain    a 

in    a    heat   below    boiling,    being  cryftalline  form.      Many,    even   of 

let   fall    upon    a   cold   glafs   plate,  the  compound   kind,    imbibe    hu- 

difcover  cryftalline  filaments  :    the  midity   like  fixt   alkalies,  fo   as  to 

liquor  is  then   immediately  to  be  cryftallize  with  difficulty,  and  when 

removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  cryftallized,  or  exficcated   by  heat, 

warm,  but  not  a  cold  place  ;    and  to  deliquiate  again  in  the  air.   Such 

the    veffel    covered    with    a   cloth  are  the  combinations  of  the  nitrous 

to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and   marine  acid   with  all   the  fo- 

and   the  formation   of    a   pellicle,  luble   earths,    and   of   the  acetous 

which    falling   down    through    the  both  with  earths  and  alkalies.    The 

fluid,    would    difturb    the    regula-  vitriolic   acid,    on  the   other  hand, 

rity   of  the  cryftallization.      This  forms,   with   all    the  fubftances   it 

is  the    moft   efteclual    method   for  diffolves,    permanent  cryftals  ;    as 

moft  falts ;    though  there  are  fome,  do  likcvvife  the  other  mineral  acids 

whofe  cryftallization   is    to   be   ef-  with  all   alkalies. 

feded,    not   by   an    abatement- of  The  cryftallization  of  thofe  fahs, 

the  heat,  but  by  a  continued  equa-  which   are    not   diffoluble  in  fpirit 

ble  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;    fuch  of    wine,    is    geiierally    promoted 

in   particular  is   fea  fait.  by  a  fmall  addition  of  that  fpirit ; 

Salts  retain   in  cryftallization    a  which,     abforbing    the    water,    or 

portion  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  with-  weakening  its  dillblving  power  on 

out  betraying  any  marks  of  it  to  the  fait,   difpofes   the   fait  to  part 

the  eye  ;    on   this  their  cryftalline  from  it  more  freely.    The  operator 

form  appears  in  great  meafure  to  mull  be  careful  however  not  to  add 

too 
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too  much  of  the  fpirit,  efpecially 
where  the  fait  is  compofed  of  an 
earthy  or  metallic  body  united 
with  the  acid  ;  left  it  abforb  the 
acid  as  well  as  the  water,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular 
cryflallization,  haftily  precipitate 
the  earth  or  metal  in  a  powdery 
form. 

Mr.  Rouelle,  of  the  French 
academy  of  fciences,  has  examined 
with  great  attention  the  phaenome- 
na  of  the  cryftallization  of  falts, 
and  piiblifhed  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations  in  different  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  that  academy. 
Among  other  curious  particulars, 
he  has  given  a  general  diftribution 
of  falts,  in  regard  to  their  cry- 
ftallization, which  will  be  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  artift. 

He  divides  evaporation  Into 
three  degrees  ;  infctifihk  e^vapora- 
tioHy  or  that  effeded  by  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  the  atmofphere, 
from  freezing  up  to  the  heat  of 
the  fummer's  fun  ;  7nean  evapora- 
tion, commencing  with  the  fun's 
heat, ^  and  extending  to  that  in 
which  the  exhaling  iteam  is  vifi- 
ble  to  the  eye,  and  the  liquor  too 
hot  to  be  endured  by  the  hand  ; 
and  Jirong  e'vapoyation,  reaching 
from  thi^  period  to  boiling.  He 
divides  falts  into  fix  dalles ;  the 
diftinftions  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  degree  of  evaporation 
in  which  they  cryftallize  moft  per- 
fedly,  from  the  figure  of  their 
cryftals,  their  diipofition  to  re- 
main fingle  or  unite  into  clufters, 
and  their  receivinfj  an  increafe 
from  a  continuance  of  the  cryftal- 
lization. 

I.  The  firft    clafs   confifts^ 
of  falts  which  cryftallize 
into  fmall  plates  or  very 
thin  fcales.   The  cryftals 
are  fmgle.    ""I'hey  are,  of       ^ 
all  falts,  thofe  which  cry- 


ftallize moft  frequently  | 
on  the  furface  of  their  V 
fol'utions,  which  retain 
leaft  water  in  their  cry- 
ftals, and  require  moft 
to  difTolve  in.  They 
cryftallize  moft  perfedly 
by  infenfible  evapora- 
tion. 


II.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are"" 
cubes,  cubes  with  the 
angles  truncated,  or  py- 
ramids of  four  or  fix 
fides.  They  form  fingle, 
and  change  their  figure 
by  new  accretions.  By 
infenfible  evaporation 
they  cryftallize  at  the  . 
bottom,  by  mean  evapo-  [ 
ration  at  the  furface,  and 
by  both  kinds  they  prove 
perfedl  and  regular  :  by 
llrong  evaporation,  the 
liquor  contrads  a  pelli- 
cle, and  in  cooling  yields 
few  cryftals,  and  thofe  ill 
figured. 

III.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal, 
parallelopipeds,  rhom- 
boidal,  and  rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds ;  with  the 
angles  varioufly  truncated 
according  to  differentcir- 
cumftances.  They  form 
fingle  (except  that  feme 
few  unite  by  the  bafes) 
and  change  their  figure 
by  new  accretions.  They  ^ 
cryftallize  at  the  bottom, 
moft  perfectly  by  infenfi- 
ble evaporation  :  by  mean 
and   ftrong  evaporation, 

.  the  liquor  contra^^s  a 
pellicle,  and  in  cooling 
the  cryftals  adhere  to  the 
pellicle,  and  prove  con- 
fufcd  and  ill  formed. 
They  retain  a  Lirge  quan- 
tity of  water,  J 

iV. 
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IV.    Salts    whofe    cryftals"^ 
are  flatttaed  parallelepi- 
peds, with  the  extremi- 
ties terminating  in   two 
furfaces  inclined  to  one 
another,  fo  as  to  form  a 
point  and   acute   angles 
with     the     large    fides. 
1'hey    clufter    together, 
uniting,   by    the    bafes, 
into  tufts.     The  cryftals 
are  largeft  and    moft  re- 
gular by  infenfible  eva- 
poration :  by  mean  and 
hafty  evaporation,  a  pel- 
licle is   formed,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryftals  prove 
very  fmall.      They    re- 
tain a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  cryliallization, 
and  require  little  to  dif- 
folve  in. 


\ 


&3 


V.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are") 
very   long,    in   form  of 
needles,    prifms,  or  co- 
lumns of  difi^erent  furfa- 
ces.    They  fhoot  at   the 
bottom,  and  clufter   to- 
gether into  tufts  of  regu- 
lar figures.      By  infenfi- 
ble     evaporation      they 
fcarce     ever     cryftallize 
well.       By    mean    and 
flxong  evaporation,  they  ^  ^ 
give  a  pellicle,    and  in 
flow  cooling,  if  the  eva- 
poration was  not  carried 
too  far,  they  yield  perfeft- 
ly  well  formed  cryftals, 
which  at  firft  fwim,  but 
ibon  fall  to  the  bottom. 
If  ihe   evaporation   was 
too  long  continued,  the 
cryftals   prove    confufed 
and  ill  formed. 
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VI.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are"^ 
in  very  fmall  needles,  or 
of  other    indeterminate 
figures.     None  of  them 
cryftallize  by   infenfible 
evaporation,  and  few  of 
them  by  the  mean  de- 
gree.    They  require  to 
be    reduced,    by  ftrong 
evaporation,   to  a  thick 
confiftence :    they     then 
contrad  a  pellicle,  and 
cryftallize    with    confu- 
fion.     If  the  cryftals  are 
wanted  regular,  fpirit  of 
wine  muft   be   ufed,    or 
fome  other   medium    if 
the  fait  is  foluble  in  fpi- 
rit.    They   readily  dif- 
folve  in  water,  and  li- 
quefy in  the  air. 


1:5 
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NITRUM  PURIFICATUM. 
Purified  nitre* 
Lond, 
Boil  nitre   in  water  till  it  is  dif- 
folved   ;      filter      the     folution 
through  paper  ;  and  then,  after 
due  evaporation,  fet  it  by  in  a 
cold  place,  that  the  nitre  may 
Ihoot  into  cryftals. 
Edinb. 
The  liquor,  which  remains  after 
the  cryftallization,  may  be  fur- 
ther evaporated,  and  fet  to  fhoot 
as  before  ;  but  this  procefs  mufl 
not  be  too  long  protraded. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  fea 
fait,  which  in  this  procefs  is  fepa- 
rated,  the  fea  fait  remaining  dif^ 
folved  after  greateft  part  of  the 
nitre  has  cryftallized.  The  cryftals. 
which  fhoot  after  the  firft  evapo- 
ration, are  large,  regular,  and 
pure  :  but  when  the  remaining  li- 
quor is  further  evaporated,  and 
this  repeated  a  iecond  or  third 
time,  the  cryftals  prove  at  length 

fmall. 
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fmall,    imperfefl,    and   tipt  with 
little  cubical  glebes  of  fea  fait. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate 
wherein  it  is  firft  extraded  from 
the  earths  impregnated  with  it 
(fee  page  183.)  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  there  remains  at  lail  a 
liquor,  called  mother-ley,  which 
will  no  longer  aiFord  any  cryllals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids,  and  to 
contain  an  earthy  matter  diffolved 
by  thofe  acids.  On  adding  alka- 
line lixivia,  the  earth  is  precipi- 
tated, and  when  thoroughly  waih- 
ed  with  water,  proves  iniipid.  If 
the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  a  bitterifh  faline  matter  is 
left,  which  being  ftrongly  calcined 
in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe, 
infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  purgative,  in  the 
dofe  of  a  dram  or  two;  and,  in 
fmaller  dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hy- 
pochondriacal and  other  diforders. 
This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,  under  the 
names  of  magnejia  albuy  nitrous  pa- 
naceuy  count  P aimer* s  ponuder ^  iipoU 
'uere  albo  RomanOt  pcudre  dc  Senti- 
nelli,  &CQ.  till  Lancifi  made  it  pub- 
lic in  his  notes  on  the  Metallotheca 
Vaticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime  commonly  added 
in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the 
European  nitre-works :  but  though 
the  fpecimens  of  magneha  examin-  purification 
ed  by  Neumann^  and  fome  of  that  ammoniac, 
which  has  lately  been  brought 
hither  from  abroad,  gave  plain 
marks  of  a  calcareous  nature  j  yet 
the  true  magnefia  muft  be  an  earth 
of  a  different  kind,  calcareous 
earths  being  rather  aftringent  than 
purgative.  The  earthy  bafis  of 
the  fal  catharticm  amarus  is  found 
to  have  the  properties  afcribed  to 
the   true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 
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appears  to  Jbe  the  very  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  earth  :  fiuiii  that  fait  there- 
fore this  medicine  is  now  prepar- 
ed, as  will  be  feeu  hereafter. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  PURIFI- 
CATUS. 
Purified  fal  ammoniac, 
Lond. 
This  fait  is  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  filtration,  and    cryftalli- 
zation,  after  the  manner  above 
direfted  for  nitre. 
Edinb. 
The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
cryllallization  is    to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  the  cryftalliza- 
tion   repeated,  fo   long  as   any 
fait  will  fhoot  from  it. 

The  impurities  of  fal  ammoni- 
ac are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not 
difTolve  in  v/ater  i  and  hence  the 
purification  is  effedled  by  the  folu- 
tion and  filtration.  The  very  laft 
cryftals  feldom  betray  an  admix- 
ture of  any  other  fait. 


FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIACL 
Flowers  of  fal  ammoniac. 
Edinb, 
Take  any  convenient  quantity  of 
dry  fal   ammoniac  in  powder: 
put  it  into  an  earthen  cucurbit  ; 
and  having   fitted  on  a  blind- 
head,    fublime  the  fait 
fire  gradually  increafed. 

This  procefs  feems  to 
tended  with  a  view  to  the 
of  the  falt^ 
however,  carries  up 
with  it  fubftances  which  of  thcm- 
felves  are  not  volatile,  as  it  is^  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  a  fimilar  pro- 
cefs, and  may  pofiibly  fufFer  fome 
alteration  in  its  quality  from  repe- 
titions of  it;  the  fublimation  does 
not  appear  to  be  either  needful  or 
expedient.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  by  repeated  fublimations,  it 
acquires    at    length    a    yellowiih 

tinge. 
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tinge,  and  a  particular  fmell,  of 
which  it  difcovered  nothing^at  firft, 
and  which  he  attributes  to  the  ex- 
trication of  the  oily  or  inflamma- 
ble matter  of  its  volatile  animal 
lalt ;  for  that  fal  ammoniac  parti- 
cipates of  an  inflammable  princi- 
ple, appears  from  its  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

VITRIOLUM    PURIFICA- 
TUM,  vulgo  GILLA  VITRIO- 

LI. 
Purified  white  vitriol,    commonly 
called  gilla  of  vitriol, 
Edinb. 
Diflblve  white  vitriol  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filter 
the  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  confumption  of  two-thirds  : 
fet  the  remainder  in  a  cold  place, 
that   the    fait    may    flioot   into 
cryftals  upon  the    fides   of  the 
veflel,  and   afterwards   dry  the 
cryftals  in  the  fun.      The   re- 
maining liquor  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  iet  to  cryftal- 
lize   as    before ;  and   this   pro- 
cefs   repeated  till  no  more  fait 
will  flioot. 

Solutions  of  white  vitriol  de- 
polite,  on  Handing,  a  yellow  ochery 
fubftance ;  which,  if  not  fufFered 
to  feparate  before  the  liquor  is  ex- 
haled and  fet  to  flioot,  will  foul 
the  cryflials.  Wilfon  direds  the 
vitriol  to  be  diflblved  in  juft  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  it  from 
cryftallizing,  viz.  two  pounds  or 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water  to 
one  of  the  vitriol ;  and  the  filter- 
ed folution  kept  warm,  to  fettle, 
for  twenty-four  hours  :  being  then 
evaporated  to  a  proper  pitch  for 

-cryllallization,  a  yellow  matter  is 
jftill  frequently  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, from  which  the  liquor  mufl: 
be  decanted  before  it  is  fet  by  to 
flioot.   It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 

,  feparation  is  by  far  the  moil  plen- 


tiful and  fpeedy  while  the  liquor 
boils :  folutions,  which  had  flood  > 
in' the  cold  for  fome  days,  and  ap- 
peared perfeftly  clear,  on  being 
made  to  boil,  became  immediately  ' 
turbid,  and  threw  off  a  yellow 
ochre.  L 

SAL  VITRIOLI. 
Sal  of  viirioL 
Lond, 
Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  5 
Srong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  ounce  by  weight ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Boil  them  together  till  the  vitriol 
is  difliblved  ;  then  filter  the  li- 
quor, and  after  due  evaporatioh 
fet  it  by  in  a  cold  place  to 
cryftallize. 

Here  the  intention  is  not  to 
feparate  the  ochery  matter  of  the 
vitriol,  but  to  prevent  its  feparat- 
ing  and  colouring  the  cryltals. 
This  is  effeftually  anfwered  by  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  by  which  it 
is  kept  diflblved. 

ALUMEN  USTUM. 

Burnt  alum, 

Lond. 

Let  alum   be  calcined  in  an  ir<» 

or  earthen  vefTel,  fo  long  as  it  ^ 

bubbles  and  fwells  up. 

The  bubbling  or  bliftering  pro- 
ceeds from  the  phlegm  retained  in 
the  cryftals  :  after  that  is  expelled, 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liquid  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  Alum  iscom- 
pofed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  an 
earth  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
combinations  of  that  acid  with  all 
earths,  with  moft  metals,  and 
even  with  vegetable  fixt  alkalies, 
arc  unfufible. 

The  alum  thus  deprived  of^ 
its  phlegm,  proves  confiderably ' 
flronger,  and  more  acrid,  infomuch 


Chap.  8. 

as  to  be  fometimes  employed  for 
confuming  fungous  flefh :  it  is 
faid  to  have  an  inconvenience  of 
leaving  a  hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

VITRIOLUM  CALCINATUM. 

Calcined  vitriol, 

Lond. 

Let  green  vitriol  be  calcined  In  an 
earthen  vefTel,  with  an  open  fire, 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  : 
then  breaking  the  veiTel,  take 
out  the  vitriol,  and  fet  it  by  for 
ufe,  well  clofed  from  the  air. 
The  vitriol  is  fufficiently  cal- 
cned,  if  it  has  acquired  a  red  co- 
lour at  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  veflel. 

This  procefs  fucceeds  tolerably 
well  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
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very  gentle,  and  the  matter  fpread 
very  ,thin  over  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  fhallow  veffjl,  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  avoid  melting  it, 
which  makes  it  adhere  to  the  fides 
of  the  pan,  and  renders  the  pre- 
vious pulverifation  an  ufelefs  la- 
bour. 

The  method  ufually  praftifed  by 
the  chemills  is,  to  place  a  deep 
earthen  pan,  with  fome  vitriol  in 
it,  upon  a  gentle  fire  ;  the  vi- 
triol foon  liquefies,  bcils  up,  and 
by  degrees  incrultates  to  the  fides 
of  the  veiTel :  feme  more  vitriol  is 
then  thrown  in  and  fuffered  to 
incruftate  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
this  procedure  repeated  till  the 
pan  is  nearly  full  of  the  concr^- 
ed  matter,  which  proves  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  except  on  the  out- 


not  anfwer  fo  perfeftly  for  larger,     fide  next  the  pan  (which  mufl  be 


As  the  adion  of  the  fire  is  exerted 
firfl  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
mafs,  thefe  will  be  calcined  firft, 
and,  where  the  quantity  is  large, 
exhibit  the  mark  of  fufiicient  calci- 
nation, whilft  the  internal  part  re- 
mains almoft  unchanged :  and  even 
if  the  procefs  is  flill  farther  conti- 
nued, theefFeft  required  will  not 
be  produced  ;  for  the  outfide 
growing  firft  hard,  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  parts 
from  withi.r. 

Edinh. 
Ex'pofe  any  quantity  of  powdered 
green  vitriol,  in  an  unglafed 
earthen  vefiel,  to  the  aftion  of 
a  moderate  fire,  till  it  becomes 
white  ;  keeping  the  matter  con- 
tinually itirring,  to  prevent  its 
fticking  to  the  vefiel,  and  ac- 
quiring a  fiony  hardnefs.  If 
this  be  urged  with  a  more  vehe- 
ment fire,  it  pafies  into  a  deep 
red  fubftance,  called  colcothar 
of  vitriol. 

This  method  is  fufRcientlytrou- 
blefome  :    for  unlefs   the  heat   be 


broken  to  take  it  out)  where  it 
appears  .yellovviih  or  reddifli,  ac- 
cording to  the  continuance  and 
degree  of  fire.  If  the  vitriol  be 
dcfired  fiill  farther  depiilegmated, 
this  may  be  commodioufiy  eiFeded, 
by  reducing  the  mafs  into  a  grofs 
powder  (which  will  now  no  longer 
melt)  and  then  calcining  it  over 
a  firong  fire,  in  afiiallow  iron  pan, 
till  it  has  gained  the  degree  of 
drynefs  required,  which  may  be 
known  from  its  colour. — The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  calcined  vitriol  is  for 
the  dilHllation  of  the  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol :  if  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  uncalcined,  it  would  melt  in 
the  dilUlling  vefiel,  and  running 
into  a  lump,  fcarce  give  out  any 
fpirit  ;  and  the  little  obtained 
would  be  very  weak. 

TARTARUM  VITRIO- 
LATUM. 

Vitriolated  tartar. 
Lond. 
Difiblve  eight  ounces  of  green  vi- 
triol in  four  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter :  and  whilil  the  liquor  conti- 
,    H  h  nues 
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nues  boiling,  throw  into  it  fait 
of  tartar,  or  any  other  ajkaline 
fait,  till  no  farther  effervef- 
ccnce  arifes  upon  a  frefli  addi- 
tion ;  which  generally  happens 
when  four  ounces,  or  a  little 
more,  of  the  fait  have  been  ufed. 
Filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it 
by  to  cryftallize. 

Here  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
forfakes  the  iron  which  it  was  be- 
fore in  pofleflion  of,  to  unite  with 
the  alkaline  fait :  particular  care 
ought  to  be  had  that  the  quantity 
of  alkali  be  fufficient  to  fully  fa- 
turate  the  acid,  otherwife  it  will 
not  depofite  all  the  metal.  It  is 
convenient,  even  after  the  fatura- 
tion  feems,  from  the  effervefcence 
ceafing,  to  be  compleated,  to 
throw  in  a  little  more  of  the  alkali ; 
for  by  this  means  the  preparation 
is  fecured  from  containing  any 
metallic  matter;  whilft  the  fuper- 
fluous  quantity  of  alkali  can  do 
no  prejudice,  as  it  remains  un- 
cryllallized. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  Hxt  alkaline 
fait   do   each    readily    unite    with 
water,  and   ftrongly  attratil   moif- 
ture  even   from  the  air ;    yet  the 
neutral    fait    refulping    from    the 
combination  of  thefe  two,  vitrio- 
iRted  tartar  is  one  of  the  falts  mofl 
difiicult  of  foUition,  very  little  of 
it  being  taken  up  by  cold  water. 
Hence  fon'c  have  direded   the  li- 
quor in  this  pvocefs  to  be  filtered 
whilll  very  hot,  fufpeding,  that  if 
it  was  iuriered  to  cool,  great  part 
of  the  fait   would   be  thrown  off 
and    left   upon   the  paper.      The 
colleoc,    however,    have    avoided 
this  inconvenience,  by  ordering  a 
quantity  of  water  which  is  found 
to   be  fulKcient   for   keeping    the 
fait  difiblved  in   the  cold,  ^or  at 
leaili  n  a  moderate  warmth. 


Preparatiom.        Part  III, 

Edinh. 
Take  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
equal  its  quantity  of  warm 
water :  put  it  into  a  large  glafs 
veflel,  and  gradually  drop  into 
it  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafcs. 
Then  filter  the  liquor,  evapo- 
rate it  till  a  pellicle  appears 
upon  the  furface,  and  fet  it  by 
in  a  cold   place  to  cryftallize. 


This  is  an  elfgant,  and  one  of  ♦ 
the  leaft  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.     The  Edinburgh 
college,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  dropt 
into  the  alkaline  :   by  the  converfe 
procedure,  now  received,  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  more  eafy  to  fccure  againlt 
a  redundance  of  acidity:  for  the 
greater  certainty  in  this  point,  it  t 
may  be  expedient,  as  in  the  fore- 
going procefs,  to  drop  in   a  little  ' 
more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than  the 
ceflation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 
to  require. 

But  though  the  manner  of  pre- 
paration, here  direded,  appears 
to  be  the  moft  commodious,  there 
is  one  imperfedion  in  the  procefs, 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
water.  There  is  not  near  water 
enough  to  keep  vitriolatcd  tartar 
dilTolved,  and  of  confequence,  as 
fall  as  the  alkaline  fait  is  neutra- 
lized by  the  acid,  great  part  falls 
to  the  bottom  in  a  powdery  form. 
In  the  Leydcn  pharmacopoeia,  this 
inconvenience  is  judicioufly  pro- 
vided ap-ainll :  the  oil  of  vitriol  is' 
diluted  with  four  times  its  quanti- 
ty of  water,  and  the  alkaline  ley 
being  gradually  dropt  into  it  till 
the  point  of  faturation  is  obtain- 
ed, four  times  the  quantity  more 
of  water  is  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture boiled,  that  fuch  part  of  the 
fait  as  had  precipitated,  may  be 
diffolvcd  :  the  liquor  is  then  fil- 
tered  while   hot,    and   fet   by  to 

cry- 
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cryftallize.  In  order  to  obtain 
perfed  and  well  formed  cryftals, 
the  liquor  fliould  not  be  fct  in  the 
cold,  but  continued  in  a  mode- 
rate heat,  fuch  as  the  hand  can 
fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may 
flowly  evaporate. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall 
dofes,  as  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram, 
is  an  ufeful  aperient ;  in  larger 
ones,  as  four  or  five  drams,  a  mild 
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which  remains  after  the  dlftilla- 
tion  of  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre  ; 
filter  the  folution  « 'uough  paper, 
and  cryftallize  ihc  fait. 

This  fait  is  not  different  from  the 
tartarum  vttriolatumy  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  nitre,  which 
alkali  is  no  other  than  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fak, 
cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  as  fait  of  tartar  or  potafli:  it  is, 
fo  halHly  as  the  fal  catharticus  in  effeft,  from  the  afhes  of  vege- 
umarusj  or  fal  Glauheri^  and  feems  tables,  that  the  nitre  prepared  in 
to  extend  its  aiflion  further.  The  Kurope  receives  its  alkaline  bafis. 
wholefale  dealers  in  medicines  If  any  unchanged  nitre  remains 
have  commonly  fubllituted  to  it  in  the  mafs,  it  is  left  difTolved  in 
an  article  otherwife  almoll  ufelefs  the  water  while  the  vitriolated  aU 
in  their  fhops,  the  refiduum  of  kali  cryftallizes. 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre  :  this  may 


be  looked  upon  as  a  venial  fraud, 
if  the  fpirit  has  been  prepared  as 
formerly  diredled,  and  the  refidu- 
Vm  dilfolvcd  and  cryflallized  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  if 
the  vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in 
an    over  proportion,  and  the  ca- 


SAL  POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt  of  many  virtues, 
Edinb, 
Take 

Nitre  in  powder, 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  c- 
qual  parts. 


put    mortuiun  employed   witliout    Mingle  them   well  together,   and 


cryftallization ;  the  fait  in  this 
cafe,  inftead  of  a  mild  neutral  one 
of  a  moderately  bitter  tafte,  prov- 
ing highly  acid.  The  purchafer 
ought  therefore  to  infift  upon  the 
fait  being  in  a  cryftaJline  form. 
The  cryltals,  when  pcrfed,  are 
oblong,  with  fix  flat  fides,  and 
terminated  at  each  end  by  a  fix- 
fided  pyramid  :  fouie  appear  com- 
pofed  of  two  pyramids  joined  to- 
gether by   the   bafes,   and  many. 


inje6l  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible  :  after  the  deflagration 
ceafes,  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for  an  hour.  The  fait  may 
be  purified  by  diflblving  it  in 
warm  water,  filtering  the  folu- 
tion, and  exhaling  it  to  drynefs  j 
or  by  cryftallizatiou. 

This   is  another  method  of  u- 
niting  the  vitriolic  acid  with   the 


m  the  moft  perfed  cryftallizations  common  vegetable  fixt  alkali. 
1  have  feen,  are  very  irregular.  Both  the  nitre  and  the  fulphur  are 
They  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fom^e-     decompounded  in  the   operation: 

the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  in- 
flammable principle  of  the  ful- 
phur, detonate  together,  and  are 
diffipated  j  while  the  acid  of  the 
fulphur  (which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  is  no  other  than  the 
vitriolic  acid)  remains  combined 
with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre, 
H  h  2  The 


what  like  thofe  of  fea  filt,  for 
which  they  have  fometimes  been 
millaken. 

NITRUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

Vitriolated  nitre. 

Lond. 

^\^<A\t  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
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The  (hops,  accordingly,  have  fub- 
ftituted  to  the  fal  polychrell  the 
foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  PRUNELLA. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Pure  nitre  reduced  to  powder, 

two  pounds, 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  nitre  in  a  crucible,  and 
fprinkle  into  it  the  fulphur  by 
little  at  a  time.  When  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  upon  a  clean,  dry, 
and  warm  brafs  plate,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  cakes. 

Those  who  prepare  fal  prunell 
in  large  quantities,  make  ufe  of  a 
clean  iron  pot  inftead  of  a  cruci- 
ble ;  and  when  the  nitre  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  fulphur  deflagrated, 
take  out  the  fait  with  an  iron  la- 
dle, and  pour  it  into  brafs  moulds 
kept  for  this  purpofe.  The  pre- 
vious pounding  of  the  nitre,  di- 
redled  above,  may  be  as  well 
omitted,  as  occaiioning  a  needlefs 
trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  great  efteem,  and  is  fometimes 
ftill  ordered  in  prefcription.  It  is 
neverthelefs  built  upon  an  errone- 
ous foundation,  which  fuppofed, 
that  the  nitre  was  purified  by  the 
deflagration  it  undergoes  upon  in- 
jedling  a  little  fulphur  on  it :  from 
proper  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  fulphur  is  fo  far  from  depu- 
rating the  nitre,  or  tending  to  its 
improvement  as  a  medicine,  that 
it  really  alter;  Tome  part  of  it  into 
2  fait,  which  has  quite  difi^erent 
properties.  The  real  efFed  of 
this  procefs  will  be  eafily  under- 
flood  from  the  preceding  one  : 
there,  nearly  all  the  nitre  is  de- 
compounded, and  a  fait,  not  dif- 
ferent from  vitriolated  tartar,  is 
found  in  its  place  :  here,  only  a- 


bout  one-twenty-foarth  part  of  i.| 
fuiFers  this  change.      Boerhaavej 
inftead  of  deflagrating   the  nitn 
with  fulphur,  orders  it  to  be  onlv 
well   purified    after   the   commoii 
method,  and  then  melted  by  it 
felf    and    poured    into    moulds: 
the  fufion  here  ferves  to  bring  th 
fait  into  a  lefs  compafs,  by  evapo 
rating  the  aqueous  moifture  whicl 
had  concreted  with  it  in  its  cryftal 
lization  ;  though  even  in  this  in 
tention  it  is  noc  of  much  ufe,  th 
quantity   of    water,    which   nitr 
retains,  not  being  very  confidera 
ble. 

SAL  CATHARTICaS 
GLAUBERL 
ne   cathartic  fait    of  Glauber 
commonly  called  fal  mirabile. 
Loud. 
Diflblve  in  warm  water  the  mcf 
which  remains  after  the  diftiUa 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait :  filte 
the  folution,  and  cryftallize  th 
fait. 

Edinb. 
If  the  cryftals  (obtained  as  above 
prove  too  (harp,  dilTolve  ther. 
again  in  water,  filter  the  liquor 
and  cautioufly  evaporate  it  r 
fuch  a  pitch  only  as  may  difpof 
the  fait  to  cryftallize. 

There  is  no  great  danger  o 
the  cryftals  proving  too  ftiarp 
even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  i 
made  with  the  largeft  proportioi 
of  oil  of  vitriol  diredled  under  tha 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  rc< 
mains  after  the  cry ftal lization  i 
indeed  very  acid  ;  and  with  re 
gard  to  this  preparation,  it  is  con 
venient  it  fhould  be  fo  \  for  other 
wife,  the  cryftals  will  be  veri 
fmall,  and  likewife  in  little  quan 
tity.  Where  a  fufficient  propor- 
tion of  oil  of  vitriol  has  not  beer 
employed  in  the  diftillation  of  th^; 
fpirit,  it  15  neceftary  to  add  fomr 

tc 
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to  the  liquor,  in  order  to  promote 
the  cryflallization  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  this  fait  exprefles 
its  medical  virtues.  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or 
more,  it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful 
purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes, 
largely  diluted,  a  ferviccable  ape- 
rient and  diuretic.  The  ihops 
frequently  fubflitute  to  it  the  fal 
catharticus  amarus  (fee  page  214.) 
iVhich  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quali- 
ty, but  fomewhat  more  unpleafant, 
and  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  opera- 
tion. They  are  very  eafily  diftin- 
guilhable  from  one  another,  by 
the  elFedl  of  alkaline  falts  upon 
folutions  of  them.  The  folution 
of  Glauber's  fait  fuffers  no  vifible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
bafis  being  a  true  fixt  alkali  :  but 
the  foiution  of  the  fal  catharticus 
amarus  grows  inftantly  white  and 
(urbid,  its  bails,  which  is  an 
*arth,  being  extricated  copioufly 
by  the  alkaline  fait ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing procefs. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 
White  magnefia, 
Edinb. 
DifTolvey^/  catharticus  amarus  in  a 
fufficient     quantity    of    water. 
Filter  the  folution,  and  add  to 
it  a  filtered   ley  of   potafh,   fo 
long,    as  a  frelh  addition  con- 
tinues to  occafion  any  milkinefs. 
A  white   powder  will  precipi- 
tate ;     which,    being  feparated 
from  the  liquor,  is  to  be  care- 
fully waftied  in   frelh   portions 
both   of    hot   and   cold   water, 
and  afterwards  dried. 

This  powder  appears  to  be  the 
fame  fpecies  cf  earth  with  that  ob- 
tained from  the  mother-ley  of  ni- 
tre (fee  page  463.)  which  was  for 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret 
in  the  hands  of  fome  particular 
perfons    abroad.     Koifraan,   who 
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defcribes  the  preparation  of  the 
nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe 
and  inoifenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of 
a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  when  given  in  fmall- 
er dofes  of  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains.  Since  this  time,  it  has 
had  a  confiderable  place  in  the 
practice  of  foreign  phyficians, 
and  now  begins  to  come  into 
cfteem  among  us,  particularly  in 
heartburns,  and  for  preventing 
or  removing  the  many  diforders 
which  children  are  fo  frequently 
thrown  into  from  a  redundance  of 
acid  humours  in  the  firft  paiTages : 
it  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its 
laxative  quality,  to  the  common 
abforbents,  which  (unlefs  gentle 
purgatives  are  given  occafionally 
to  carry  them  off)  are  apt  to  lodge 
in  the  body,  and  occafion  a  coftive- 
nefs  very  detrimental  to  infants. 

Though  the  preparation  of  this 
medicine  is  now  commonly  known, 
its  nature  and  properties  are  very 
little  underftood  :  whilft  fome  fup- 
pofe  it  to  poffefs  uncommon  vir- 
tues, others  affirm,  that,  when 
duly  edulcorated,  it  is  in  no  re- 
fped  different  from  calcined  hartf- 
horn,  or  any  other  iimple  animal, 
or  vegetable  earth.  The  follow- 
ing obfervations  of  its  real  proper- 
ties will  be  fufficient  to  determine 
this  point. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared 
in  perfection,  is  a  white  and  very 
fubtile  earth,  perfectly  void  of 
fmell  or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe 
which  diifolve  in  acids.  It  dif- 
folves  freely,  even  in  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  which,  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  takes  up 
only  an  inconfiderable  portion  of 
other  earths.  Combined  with  this 
acid,  it  forms  a  bitter  fait,  very 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  while  the 
common  abforbents  form  with  the 
fame  acid  almoft  infipid  concretes,   , 

H  h  3  very 
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very  dilBcuIt  of  folution.  Solu- 
tions of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are 
bitter  and  purgative;  while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs 
auftere  and  afrringent.  A  large 
dofe  of  the  magnefia,  if  the 
flomach  contains  no  acid  to  dif- 
folve  it,  does  not  purge  or  pro- 
duce any  fenfible  effedt :  a  mode- 
rate one,  if  an  acid  is  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  are  taken 
after  it,  procures  feveral  ftools, 
whereas  the  common  abforbents, 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  inftead 
of  loofening,  bind  the  belly.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magnelia 
is  fpecifically  different  from  the 
other  earths,  and  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  ufeful  purpofes  in  me- 
dicine. 

NlTRUM  CUBICUM. 
Cubical  nitre. 
DIflblve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified 
aquafortis,  and  add  tke  folu- 
tion by  degrees  to  a  folution 
of  Glauber's  fait  in  water, 
fo  long  as  a  frelh  addition  pro- 
duces any  milkinefs :  a  white 
po^vder  will  precipitate ;  after 
which  the  liquor  is  to  be  filter- 
ed, and,  after  due  evaporation, 
fet  to  cryftallize. 

In  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
tions  are  decompounded,  and  two 
new  compounds  produced.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  Glauber's  fait 
unites  with  the  chalk,  and  forms 
with  it  an  indiffoluble  felenitic 
concrete,  which  of  courfe  preci- 
pitates ;  while  the  alkali  of  the 
Glauber's  fait,  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  unite  into  a  neutral  fait, 
which  is  feparated  from  the  liquor 
by  cryftallization  :  the  cryftals  are 
rhomboidal,  of  a  cooling  tafte, 
greatly  refembling  that  of  com- 
mon nitre.  How  far  this  fait  dif- 
fers from  common  nitre  in  its 
medical  virtue,  is  not  known. 
The  procefs  is  here  inferted,  part- 


ly, as  being  a  very  inftruftive  one 
in    regard    to    the    tranfpofitions 
which  happen  on   the   mixture  of 
diiferent  laline  bodies,  and  partly 
as  affording  the  moil  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  the  pure  alka- 
line bafis  of  fea  fait.      In  the  di- 
ftillation  of   fpirit   of    fait,    that 
bafis  was  difunited  from  its  (Jwn 
acid,   and  combined  with  the  vi- 
triolic :  it  is  here  transferred  from 
the  vitriolic   to  the  nitrous  :  and 
in  page  427  we  have  given  a  me- 
thod of  difllpating  or  dellroying 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  leaving  the 
alkali,  that  was  combined  with  it, 
pure. 


SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 

COAGULATUS. 
Spirit  of  fea  fait  coagulated, 
Lond. 
Drop,  into  Glauber's  fpirit  of  fea  i 
fait,  a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline  '' 
fait,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes : 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  tq 
drynefs. 

This  preparation  is  inferted, 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wir- 
temberg  pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  commonly  called  regenerated 
fea  fait,  though  with  little  pror 
priety,  as  it  differs  from  that  fait 
in  its  bafis ;  the  common  vegeta- 
ble alkali  being  here  fubllituted  to 
the  mineral  alkali  of  fea  fait. 
How  far  it  differs  from  fea  fait 
in  its  medical  qualities,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine :  it  is 
manifcftly  fliarper  in  tafle,  and 
fomewhat  more  difficult  both  of 
folution  in  water  and  of  fufion  in 
the  fire. 

TARTARUS  REGENERA- 
TUS. 
Regenerated  tartar, 
Edinb, 
Put  any  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tar- 
tar,    powdered,    into    a    large 
glafs  veffel  j  and  pour  thereon, 

by 
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by  little  and  little,  as  much  di- 
flilled  vinegar  as  is  neceflary  to 
fatiirate  it.  filter  the  liquor, 
and  exhale  it,  over  a  very  gen- 
tle fire,  to  drynefs,  taking  great 
care  that  the  matter  contrad  not 
an  empyreuma.  On  the  fait 
which  remains,  pour  as  much 
more  fpirit  of  vinegar  as  will  fa- 
turate  it ;  then  depurate  the  li- 
quor again,  and  carefully  exlic- 
cate  it  into  a  dry  fait. 

If  the  common  alkalies  are 
made  ufe  of  for  this  procefs,  they 
fhould  be  previoufly  purified,  by 
folution  and  cryftallization,  from 
the  neutral  fait  which  they  gene- 
rally contain.  The  diftilled  vine- 
gar muft  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  empyreumatic  taint :  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  dephlegmate  it,  or 
throw  away  the  firft  runnings  in 
the  diftillation,  fince  thefe  contain 
a  portion  of  the  acid  (the  part 
here  wanted)  as  well  as  the 
phlegm. 

It  is  difiicult  to  hit  the  point  of 
faturation  betwixt  the  acetous  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  fait.  After  a- 
bout  fourteen  parts  of  ftrong  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  have  been  gradually 
poured  upon  one  of  the  fixed  fait, 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the 
acid  will  not  occafion  any  further 
effervefcence  in  the  cold  ;  but  if 
the  mixture  be  now  ftrongly  iHr- 
red  and  well  heated,  the  eftervef- 
cence  will  appear  afrelh ;  upon 
which  fome  more  vinegar  is  to  be 
added,  till  it  again  ceafes.  The 
faturation  is  not  as  yet  complete ; 
for  upon  exhaling  the  aqueous 
parts,  the  remaining  fait  dill  efFer- 
vefces  with  frefh  vinegar.  When 
fo  much  of  the  acid  has  now  been 
added,  that  no  marks  of  fermenta- 
tion any  longer  appear,  a  little 
more  of  the  vinegar  may  be  pour- 
ed in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
lall  evaporation  ^  by  this  means,  the 
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faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be  fe- 
cured,  whilft,  if  the  add  prevails, 
the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  it  will 
exhale. 

The  fait  thus  prepared,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a  peculiar, 
not  ungrateful  odour,  a  penetrat- 
ing, faponaceous,  faline  tafte,  in 
no  wife  alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown 
colour,  and  faponaceous  quality, 
proceed  from  the  oily  parts  of  the 
vinegar ;  the  depuration  of  the 
fait  from  this  oil,  is  not  in  the 
foregoing  procefs  infilled  on.  In 
the  London  pharmacopceia,  the 
fait  is  ordered  to  be  purified  to 
perfed  whitenefs,  under  the  title 
of 

SAL'DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic  fait. 
Land. 
Take  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  diililled  vinegar. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes, 
add  more  diililled  vinegar  j  and 
proceed  with  frefh  additions 
thereof,  until  the  vinegar  being 
almoft  evaporated,  frelh  vinegar 
will  no  longer  raife  any  fermen- 
tation ;  which  generally  hap- 
pens by  the  time  that  twenty 
pounds  of  diililled  vinegar  have 
been  ufed.  Then  flowly  exhale 
to  drynefs. 

Melt  the  remaining  impure  fait 
for  a  little  time,  but  not  too 
long,  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  then 
diflblve  it  in  water,  and  filter 
the  folution  through  paper.  Jf 
the  melting  has  been  duly  per- 
formed, the  filtered  liquor  will 
be  limpid  and  colourlefs  as 
water  ;  but  if  otherwife,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Evaporate  the  limpid  folution, 
with  an  exceeding  gentle  heat, 
in  a  (hallow  glafs  veffel ;  occa- 
fionally  ilirring  the  fait  as  it 
H  h  4  dries, 
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.  dries,  that  its  moifture  may  be 
the  fooner  exhaled.  Afterwards 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  a  veffel  very 
clolely  ftopt ;  for  it  will  liquefy 
by  the  air. 

This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfect 
whitencfs ;  and  fhould  totally 
difiblve  both  in  water  and  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving 
any  feces.  If  the  fait,  though 
ever  fo  white,  depolites  any  fe- 
ces in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  whole 
of  it  muft  be  difiblved  in  that 
fpirit,  the  folution  filtered,  and 
exficcated  again. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  o- 
perator  muft  be  particularly  care- 
ful in  melting  it,  not  to  ufc  too 
great  a  heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquefied 
too  long  ;  a  little  fhould  be  occa- 
fionally  taken  out,  and  put  into 
water  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
part  freely  with  its  black  colour, 
the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  fire.  In  the  laft  drying,  the 
heat  muft  not  be  fo  great  as  to 
melt  it ;  otherwife  it  will  not 
prove  totally  foluble.  If  the  fo- 
lution in  fpirit  of  wine  be  exfic- 
cated, and  the  emaining  fait  li- 
quefied with  a  very  foft  fire,  it 
gains  the  leafy  appearance,  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  terra  fo^ 
liata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  academy  lately  publifhed, 
Mr.  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  firft 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble 
of  any  further  purification.  He 
cbftTves,  that  the  brown  colour 
depends  upon  the  oily  matter  of 
tHe  vinegar  being  burnt  by  the 
heat  commonly  employed  in  the 
evaporation  ;  and  his  improve- 
ment confifts  in  diminifhing  the 
heat  at  the  time  that  this  burnino; 
IS  liable  to  happen.  The  procefs 
he  recommends  is  as  follows. 


DifTolve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tar- 
tar in  a  fufHcient  .quantity  of 
cold  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  add  by  degrees  as  much 
diftilled  vinegar  as  will  faturate 
it,  or  a  little  more.  Set  the 
liquor  to  evaporate  in  a  ftone- 
ware  vefTel,  in  a  gentle  heat  not 
fo  ftrong  as  to  make  it  boil : 
when  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  the  reft  of  the  procefs 
muft  be  finiftied  in  a  water-bath. 
The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees 
an  oily  confiftcnce,  and  a  pret- 
ty deep  brown  colour,  but  the 
pellicle  or  fcum  on  the  top 
looks  whitifti,  and  when  taken 
off  and  cooled,  appears  a  con- 
geries of  little  brilliant  filver- 
Hke  plates.  The  matter  is  to 
be  kept  continually  ftirring, 
till  it  is  wholly  changed  into 
this  white  flaky  matter,  the 
complete  drying  of  which  is 
moft  conveniently  efFeded  in  a. 
warm  oven. 

We  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to 
determine  whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  are  preferable  as  medi- 
cines ;  obfervmg  only,  that  the 
latter  is  more  of  a  faponaceous 
nature,  the  former  more  acrid, 
though  fomewhat  more  agreeable 
to  the  ftomach.  Mr.  Cadet  reck- 
ons the  fait  prepared  in  his  me- 
thod fuperior  both  to  the  brown 
and  white  forts  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  as  pofTeffing  both  the 
oily  quality  of  the  one,  and  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  other,  and  as 
being  always  uniform,  or  of  the 
fame  power,  whereas  the  others 
are  liable  to  vary  confiderably,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  heat  em- 
ployed in  the  evaporation.  They 
are  all  medicines  of  great  efHcacy, 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed 
as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic, 
or  powerfully  diuretic  :  few  of  the 
faline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.     The  dofe  is  from 

half 
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half  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two. 
A  bare  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  and 
vinegar  without  exficcation,  is  not 
perhaps  much  inferior  as  a  medi- 
cine to  the  more  elaborate  fait :  I 
have  known  two  drams  of  the 
alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar, 
occafion  ten  or  twelve  ftools,  in 
hydropic  caies,  and  a  plentiful 
difcharge  of  urine,  without  any 
inconvenience. 

SPIRITUS    MINDERERI. 
Spirit  of  Mindererus. 
Edinb, 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline   fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and    gradually    pour    upon    it 
diftilled   vinegar,  till  the  efFer- 
vefcence     ceafes  ;     occafionally 
ftirring    the    mixture,    to  pro- 
mote the  adion  of  the  vinegar 
on  the  fait. 


This  is  an  excellent  aperient 
faline  Ijquor.  Taken  warm  in 
bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  pov^'er- 
ful  diaphoretic  or  fudorific  ;  and 
as  it  operates  without  heat,  it  has 
place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diforders,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  pro- 
curing fweat,  aggravate  the  dif- 
temper.  Its  aflion  may  likewife 
be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
walking  about  in  a  cool  air. 
The  common  dofe  is  half  an 
ounce,  either  by  itfelf,  or  along 
with  other  medicines  adapted  to 
the  intention.  Its  flrength  is  not 
a  little  precarious,  depending  in 
great  meafure  on  that  of  the  vine- 
gar ;  an  inconvenience  which  can- 
not eafily  be  obviated,  for  the  fa- 
line  matter  is  not  reducible  to  the 
form  of  a  concrete  fait. 


SECT.    vir. 

Anomalous  falts* 


CRYSTALLI  TARTARI. 

Cryjials  of  tartar, 

Edinb. 

LE  T  powdered  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  twenty  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  till  perfectly 
diflblved  ;  and  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continues  hot,  pafTed 
through  filtering  paper,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  received  in 
a  wooden  veflel  :  then  expoie 
it  for  a  night  or  longer  to  the 
cold  air,  that  cryftals  may  form 
themfelves,  and  fhoot  to  the 
fides  of  the  velTel  :  the  water 
being  now  poured  off,  the  cry- 
ftals are  to  be  coUedled  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

The  filtration  of-the  folution 
of  tartar  through  paper  fucceeds 
ytry  flowly,  and  unlefs  managed 


with  a  good  deal  of  addrefs,  not 
at  all  :  for  as  foon  as  the  boiling 
liquor  begins  to  grow  fenfibly  lefs 
hot,  it  depofites  much  of  the  tar- 
tar all  over  the  furface  of  the 
paper,  which  hinders  the  remain- 
der from  paffing  through.  Zwelf- 
fer,  in  his  animadverfions  on  this 
procefs  in  the  Auguftan  pharma- 
copoeia, direfts  the  folution  to  be 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs^ 
and  drained  only  through  a  linen 
cloth  ;  he  likewife  judicioufly  or- 
ders the  veflel  to  be  clofe  covered, 
and  the  cryrtallization  performed 
in  a  warm  place  :  for  if  the 
folution  be  fuffered  to  cool  very 
faft,  it  is  in  vain  to  exped  any  ap- 
pearance of  cryftals  ;  the  tartar 
will  inevitably  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in  the 
form  of  fand.     And   indeed,  the 

bulinefs 
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bufinefs  of  refining  and  cryftal- 
lizing  tartar  is  fo  very  trouble- 
fome,  and  requires  fo  large  an 
apparatus,  that  fcarce  any  of  the 
apothecaries,  or  even  of  the  trad- 
ing chemifts,  are  at 'the  trouble 
of  it ;  but  either  import  it  ready 
refined  from  Holland,  or  pur- 
chafe  it  from  fome  people  here 
who  make  it  their  fole  bufinefs. 
(b>e   the  article   1'artar,    page 

CREMOR  TARTARI. 
Cream  of  tartar, 
Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  forego- 
ing procefs,  and  pafied  through 
a  filter.  Boil  it  over  the  fire, 
till  a  thick  cuticle  appears  on 
the  furface,  which  is  to  be 
taken  off  with  a  wooden  fkim- 
mer  bored  full  of  holes  : 
continue  the  boiling  till  a 
frefh  cuticle  arifes,  which  is 
to  be  taken  off  as  the  fore- 
going, and  the  operation  re- 
peated till  the  whole  quantity 
of  liquor  is  thus  confumed. 
Afterwards  dry  all  the  cuticles 
together  in  the  fun. 

This  procefs  feems  inferted 
only  to  retain  a  name  long  fami- 
liar to  the  fhops  i  for  the  pre- 
paration itfelf  in  no  refpecl  dif- 
fers from  cryftals  of  tarlar  re- 
duced to  powder.  Indeed  the 
purchafer  ought  always  to  prefer 
the  cryftals  ;  for  the  powder  is 
often  fophiilicated  with  faline  fub- 
ilances  of  another  kind. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  ob- 
ferves,  that  both  the  cryllals 
and  cream  are  brought  to  us 
from  abroad :  that  they  are 
not  different  in  quality  from 
one   another  :    and    that    cood 
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white  tartar,  unrefined,    is  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 


TARTARUM  SOLUBILE, 
Soluble  tartar. 
Land, 
Diflblve   a  pound  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line  fait  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water  ;  and  gradually  throw  in 
cryfials   of  tartar,  as  long  as  a  ; 
frefh   addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence  ;   which  generally 
ceafes   before  three  pounds   of 
the   cryfials    have    been    ufed. 
Then  filter  the  liquor,   and  after 
due  evaporation,    fet  it   by  to 
cryftallize  ;  or  evaporate  it   to 
drynefs,  and  keep  the  remain- 
ing faline  mafs  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 
Boil  cryfials  of  tartar,  till  they  are  ■• 
perfedly  difTolved,  in  ten  times 
their  quantity  of  water  ;  and 
gradually  drop  into  the  folution, 
whilll:  it  continues  boiling,  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  Filter  the 
liquor  whilll  hot,  and  evaporate 
it  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  that  when  removed 
into  a  cold  place,  if  may  cry- 
llallize. 

Common  white  tartaris  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryllals  ufually  met  with  (fee  the 
article  Tartar,  page  237.)  Its 
impurities  can  here  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  fince  it  will  be  fufhciently 
depurated  by  the  fubfcquent  fil- 
tration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medi- 
cine by  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods is  very  £afy  ;  though  forae 
chemiils  have  rendered  it  fufiici- 
ently  troublefome  by  a  nicety  that 
is  not  at  ail  wanted.  ,  I'hey  infift 
upon  hitting  the  very  exad  point 
of  faturation  betwixt  the  alkaline 

fait 
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fait  and  the  acid    of  the   tartar  ;  to  corredl   their   griping  quality, 

and   caution   the    operator  to    be  But    it    murt  never    be   given  in 

extremely  careful,  when  he  comes  conjumfiion  with  any  acid,  for  all 

near  this    mark,    left   by   impru-  acids   decompound  it ;    abforbing 


dently  adding  too  large  a  portion 
of  either,  he  rendered  the  fait  too 
acid,    or    too    alkaline.      If    the 
liquor  be  fufFered  to  cool  a  little 
before  it  is  committed  to  the  filter, 
and    then    properly    exhaled    and 
cryftallized,  no  error  of  this  kind 
can  happen,  though  the  faturation 
fhould  not  be  very    exadly   hit : 
for    fmce    cryftals    of    tartar    are 
very    difficultly    foluble    even   in 
boiling  water,  and  when  diflblved 
therein,  concrete  again    upon  the 
liquor's  growing  cold  ;  if  any  more 
of  them  has  been  employed,  than 
is    taken   up   by   the   alkali,    this 
fuperfluous   quantity   will   be   left 
upon  the  filter :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  too  much   of  the  alkali 
has  been  made  ufe  of,  it  will  re- 
main   urcryftallized.      The    cry- 
ftallization     of    this     fait  'indeed 
cannot  be  effedted  without  a  good 
deal    of  trouble  :    it   is   therefore 
moft    convenient  to    let  the  acid 
fait    prevail  at   firft,    to    feparate 
the  fuperfluous  quantity,    by  fuf- 
fering  the  liquor  to  cool  a  little 
before  filtration,  and  then  proceed 
to   the    total   evaporation   of    the 
aqueous    fluid,     which   will  leave 
behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required. 
The    moft   proper  veflel   for   this 
purpofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one  :  iron 
difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble    tartar,    in  dofcs  of  a 
fcruple,  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram. 


its  alkaline  ialt,  and  precipitating 
the  tartar. 

Sal  Rupellensis. 
Sel  de  Seignett€y  or  Rachel  fait* 
Pharm.  Pari/. 
Let   the   fait   ex  traded   from   the 
aflies    of  the    kelp   or  kali   of 
Alicant  be  calcined  till  it  melts, 
then    difiblved    in   water,    the 
folution  filtered,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  by,  that  the  fait 
may  fhoot  into  pure  white  cry- 
ftals.    Difiblve  cry  ilals  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water,    and  faturate 
the  folution  with  the  cryftals  of 
kali  :  the  proportions  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be,  about 
fixteen  ounces  of  the  latter   to 
twenty  of  the   former.      Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of 
a   water-bath,    and  after  filtra- 
tion, fet  it  in  the  cold  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble 
tartar,  made  with  the  fait  of  kali 
or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea 
fait  :  (fee  page  427.)  It  cryftal- 
lizes  far  more  eafily  than  the  pre- 
ceding preparation,  and  does  not, 
like  it,  grow  moift  in  the  air.  It 
is  alfo  confiderably  lefs  purgative, 
but  is  equally  decompounded  by 
acids.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
elegant  fait,    and  begins  now  to 


is  a  mild   cooling  aperient :  two     come  into  efteem  in  this  country, 
or  three  drams   commonly  loofen     as  it  has  long  been  in  France, 


the  'belly  ;  and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  ftongly  purgative.  Malou- 
in  fays  it  is  equal  in  purgative 
virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glau- 
ber. It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  purgatives  of  the  refinous 
kind,  as  it  promotes  their  opera- 
lion,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends 


SAL    ESSENTIALE 

ACETOS^. 
EJfential  fait  of  for r el, 
Edinb. 
Let  the  juice  of  forrel,  after  fet- 
tling and  decantation  from  the 
feces,    be  evaporated,  till  only 

one- 
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.  one-third  remains,  then  ftrained 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  ex- 
haled again  till  a  pellicl'e  ap- 
pears upon  the  furface.  Put 
the  liquor  into  a  glafs  veflel, 
and,  a  little  oil  olive  being 
poured  upon  the  top,  fet  it  by 
in  a  cellar  till  plenty  of  cry- 
ftals  are  formed  :  thefe  arc  to 
be  gently  wafhed  with  water, 
and  afterwards  dried. 

After  the  f^me  manner,  effential 
falts  are  obtained  from  all  acid, 
auflere,  aftringent,  and  bitter- 
ilh  plants  that  contain  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil. 

Herbs  of  a  dry  nature  are  to  be 
moiftened,  in  the  bruifing,  with 
a  little  water,  that  the  juice 
may  be  the  more  eafily  preffed 
out. 

The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
are  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  over  by  didillation,  may 
be  obtained  by  dilTolving  a  fuit- 
able  quantity  of  their  effential 
ialts  in  common  water. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers 
direifl  the  plants  to  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning  ;  but  this  is 
of  very  little  moment.  In  order 
to  make  the  fubjeft  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  ihould  be  chopt  to 
pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar,  before  it  is  committed 
to  the  prefs  :  the  mag:ma  which 
remains  in  the  bag,  iHll  containing 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter,  may  be  advantageouily 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoc- 
tion added  to  the  expreffed  juice. 
The  whole  may  be  afterwards 
depurated  together,  either  by  the 
method  above  diredled,  or  by 
running  the  liquor  feveral  times 
through  a  linen  cloth.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  addition  of  a  confi.der- 
a.ble  portion  of  water  is  necelfary  ; 
that  the  joice,  thus  ciiuted,  may 
part    the  more    freely    from    its 
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feculencies  ;  on  the  feparation  of 
which,  the  fuccefs  of  the  proccfs 
in   great   meafure  depends. 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  per- 
formed either  in  fhallow  glafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as' 
are  of  a  compadl  clofe  texture; 
fuch  are  thofe  ufually  called  ftone- 
ware.  The  common  earthen  vef- 
fels  are  fubjeft  to  have  their  glafmg 
corroded,  and  are  fo  extremely 
porous,  as  readily  to  imbibe  and 
retain  a  good  quantity  of  thd 
liquor  :  metallic  veffels  are  par- 
ticularly apt  to  be  corroded  by 
thefe  acid  kinds  of  juices. 

The  directions  for  the  time  of 
difcontinuing  the  fecond  evapora- 
tion are  not  fo  eafily  obferved  as 
one  could  wiih,  Thefe  juices  are 
fo  vifcid,  and  abound  fo  much 
with  hetcrogene  matter,  of  a  quitd 
different  nature  from  any  thing 
faline,  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure 
faline  incruftation  upon  the  fur- 
face,  is  in  vain  expected .  Boer- 
haave  therefore,  and  the  more 
expert  writers  in  pharmaceutical 
chemiftry,  with  great  judgment, 
diredl  the  evaporation  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  moillure  to  be  continued 
until  the  matter  has  acquired  the 
confluence  of  cream.  If  it  be 
now  fuffered  to  Hand  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  warm  place,  it  will, 
notwithflanding  the  former  depu- 
rations, depofite  a  frelh  fediment, 
fiom  which  it  fhould  be  warily 
decanted  before  it  is  put  into  the 
veffel  in  which  it  is  defigned  to  be 
cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglaxed 
earthen  veffel,  as  preferable  foi' 
this  purpofe  to  a  glafs  one  ;  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  latter  being  fup- 
pofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  ftick- 
ing  thereto  ;  whilft  the  juice  eafily 
infinuating  itielf  into  the  pores  of 
the  former,  has  a  great  advantage 
of  fhooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the 
fides.  Others  'llightiy  incruilrate 
3  the 
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the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
vefTel  they  employ,  with  a  certain 
mineral  fait,  which  greatly  difpofes 
the  juice  to  cryllallize,  which  of 
itfelf  it  is  very  averfe  to  :  but  as 
this  addition  is,  with  regard  to  its 
medical  virtue,  quite  different  from 
the  fait  here  intended,  we  forbear 
to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  preferve 
the  juice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  into  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaction,  during  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this 
procefs  requires  :  as  much  oil  as 
will  fully  cover  the  furface  of 
the  liquor,  is  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe.  'i  he  walhing  of  the 
cryltals  is  intended  to  cleanfe  them 
from  the  mucilaginous  feculencies 
which  adhere  to  them  :  it  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmoll 
caution,  to  prei-ent  any  of  the  fait 
itfelf  from  being  difTolved.  The 
Jiquor  which  remains  after  the 
cryilallization,  may  be  depurated 
by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after 
due  infpifTation  fet  to  flioot  again  ; 
when  a  farther  yield  of  cryftals 
will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  thefe 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  completed  in  lefs  than 
feven  or  eight  months  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices 
afford,  is  extremely  fmall  :  hence 
they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex- 
peded  in  the  fhops.  The  chemilis 
have  contrived  feveral  methods  for 
expediting  the  procefs,  among 
which  the  two  following  feem  the 
mod  remarkable. 

Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benediccus,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  fhade. 
Pour  thereon  a  fuitable  portion 
of  fpirit  of  vv'ine,  and  digeft 
them  together  with  a  foft  heat, 
till  the  rnenftruum  has  acquired 
a  green  colour.     This  tindlure  is 
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to  be  put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
and  diitilled  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit   is    come    over,    as    that 
the  remainder  may   be   left  of 
the  confidence  of  honey.     The 
whole    being    now    fuffered    to 
remain     unmoved     till     grown 
perfeftly  cold,  beautiful    pyra- 
midal cryflals  will  be  found  to 
have  Ihot  from  the  fides  of  the 
diftilling  vefiel  towards  its  cen- 
ter.    Spiejius,  in  Mi/cell,  Berolin* 
ccntinuat.  ii.   p.  91,  92. 
This  gentleman  relates  likewJfe, 
that  having  made  an  effence  (that 
is,  a  fatnrated  tinfture)  of  elecam- 
pane  roots,    with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  kept  it   unmoved  for  a  year, 
he  found  a  great  number  of  cr}-- 
flals  (hot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glafs   upwards,    of  the   thick nef^ 
of   a  quill,    and  about    an   inch 
long. — The  cryftals   obtained   hf 
this  method  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
nitrous   kind,  but  of  a  more  fub- 
tile  talle  than   the  common  nitre; 
impreffing  only  an  agreeable  coo}- 
nels  upon  the  tongue. 

The  fecond  procefs  is  from  the 

celebrated   Dr.  Stahl : 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pel- 
litory,  mercury,  foapwort,  Of 
any  other  plants  of  the  fame 
kind,  dried  quick  in  a  fhady 
place.  Cut  the  herb  fmall, 
and  pour  thereon  a  fufhcient 
quantity  of  highly-redified  fpi-. 
rit  of  wine  :  digeft  them  toge- 
ther till  the  rnenftruum  becomes 
faturated  with  the  oil,  or  rc- 
finous  parts  of  the  plant ;  then 
pour  off  the  tinged  liquor, 
add  a  frefh  parcel  of  fpirit, 
and  digeft  as  before,  continu- 
ing to  add  more  of  the  rnen- 
ftruum, till  fuch  time  as  it  no 
longer  extrafls  any  colour  from 
the  vegetable.     The  plant  thus 


freed  from  its  oil 


matter,  i;  to 
be- 
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be  gently  exficcated,  and  boiled 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  has 
taken  up  its  faline  parts  :  the 
decoftion  being  then  pafTed 
through  a  filter,  afterwards  eva- 
porated to  a  due  confiftence, 
and  fet  by  in  a  cool  place,  will 
fhoot  into  faline  cryftals,  which, 
on  examination,  prove  manifeft- 
ly  nitrous.  StahlH  fund.  che?n, 
pag.  68,  et  alibi* 

The    two    foregoing   procefies- 
agree  but  ill  with  one  another  : 
how  far  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpofes   intended   by   them,    has 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  examined. 
It  is   certain,   that   fpirit  of  wine 
diflblves   the  fubtile  oils  and  the 
refms  of  vegetables,  which  prove 
a   great    impediment  to   the  cry- 
ftallization  of  falts  ;  from  whence 
it  fhould  feem  that  the  fait  might 
afterwards  be  prepared  by  water 
from  the  refiduum  to  much  better 
advantage.      But  it  is  certain  al- 
fo,    that  this  menftruam  difTolvcs 
fome  of  the  native  vegetable  falts 
themfelves  ;  and  that  if  the  tinc- 
ture   is    fufficiently    loaded     with 
the  foluble   parts  of  the  fubjedl, 
the  fait  feparates,  v/hile  the  oily 
and  refinous    matter  remain  dif- 
folved.     Thus  manna,  an  effential 
fait   of  the  fvveet  kind,    diflblves 
totally    in    reftified     fpirit,    and, 
however  foul  before,  is  recovered 
white  as  fnow,  its  oily  impurities 
being  left  in  the  menllruum  ;  and 
thus  fpirituous  tindures  of  celery, 
beet-roots,  and  other  plants  of  the 
fweet  kind,  depofue,  on  (landing, 
true  facchaiine  concretions.     It  is 
probable   that  one  procefs  is  bell 
adapted  to  fome  plants,  and  the 
other  to  others  :  the  firll  doubtlefs 
is  ibr   thofe   of  the   fweet    kind, 
and  the  fecond  for  acid  herbs,  as 
forrel  and  woodforrcl. 

The  virtues  of  the  effential  falts 
have   not  been  fuHiciently   deter- 


mined  from     experience.      Thus 
much, however, is  certain,  that  they 
do  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  poffef* 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjefts   entire, 
excepting  only  the  acids  and  fweets. 
The  others  feem  to  be,  almoft  all 
of  them,  nearly  fimilar,  whatever, 
plant  they   were  obtained    from. 
In  watery  extradls  of  wormwood, 
carduus,    chamomile,    and    many 
other   vegetables,    kept   for  fome 
time  in  a  foft  ftate,    i  have  often 
obferved  fine  faline    efilorefcences 
on  the  furface,  which  had  all  near- 
ly the  fame  taite,  fomewhat  of  the 
nitrous  kind.     They  are  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  at  bottom  no  more 
than  an  impure  fpecies  of  volatile 
nitre  (that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of 
th«  nitrous    acid  and  volatile  al- 
kalies :)    thofe    which    were    ex- 
amined by  the    chemiils    of    the 
French    academy,    deflagrated   in 
the    fire,    and,     being    triturated 
with    fixt    alkalies,     exhaled    an 
urinous    odour ;    plain    marks   of 
their  containing  thofe  two  ingre- 
dients. 

SaCCHARUM    LACTIS. 

Sugar  of  7nilk^ 
Pharm.  Par  if. 
Take  common  whey  of  cows  milk, 
made  with  calves  rennet.  Cla- 
rify it  with  whites  of  eggs ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  perfedlly  limpid, 
pafs  it  through  a  filter.  The* 
evaporate  it,  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and* 
fet  it  by  in  a  cellar  to  cryftal- 
lize.  1  he  cryftals  are  to  be 
waihed  with  cold  water. 

This  preparation -has  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  v/hat  has  been  expefled  from 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and 
is  difficult  of  folution  in  water. 
A  faline  fubftance,  much  better 
deferving  the  name  of  fugar^  may 

be 
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be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs, 
to  drynefs,  digelling  the  dry  mat- 
ter in  water  till  the  water  has  ex- 
tracted its  foluble  parts,  and  then 
inTpiflating    the     filtered     liquor 
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appears  in  all  refpe^ls    fimilar  to 
the  flowers. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which 
benzoine  is  capable  of  yielding, 
cannot  be  obtained   by  the  abov« 


This  preparation  is  of  great  fweet-     procefl>s,  fince  a  confiderable  por- 


nefs,  though  neither  white  nor 
cryftalline ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the 
pure  cryfl:allizable  parts  of  milk, 
that  its  medicinal  virtues  lie. 

FLORES  BENZOINI. 
Flowers  of  bewzoine. 

Put  fome  powdered  benzoine  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in   fand  ; 


tion  arifes  after  the  time  of  their 
being  difcontinued  :  that  greatefl: 

f>art  of  the  flowers  arifes  with  a 
efs  degree  of  heat  than  what  is 
neceflary  to  elevate  the  oil :  but 
that  if  the  operation  is  haflily 
conduced,  or  if  the  fire  is  not 
exceding  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife 
along  with  the  flowers,  and  ren- 
der   them    foul.      Hence   in    the 


and  with  a  gentle  heat,  fublime     way  of  trade,  it  is  extremely  difR- 


the  flowers  into  a  conical  paper 
cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 
Or,  the  fublimation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  retort ;  the  flowers 
will  ari'e  with  a  foft  beat,  into 
the  neck. 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow 
tinge,  mix  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  fublime  again. 

Edinb. 


cult  to  prepare  them  of  the  rc- 
quifite  whitenefs  and  purity  ;  the 
heat  which  becomes  neceflary> 
when  large  quantities  of  the  ben- 
zoine are  employed,  being  fo  great 
as  to  force  ever  fome  of  the  oi! 
along  with  them. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
thefe  flowers  in  perfeftion,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  benzoine  (hould 
be  put  into  the  vefl^el    at  a  time  ; 


The  fublimation  is  to  be  performed  and  that  this  may  not  be  any  im- 
in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  and  re-  pediment  to  the  requifite  difpatch^ 
peated  in  the  fame   inftruments    ii  number  of  fliallow,  flat-bottom- 


with  frelli  parcels  of  benzoine, 
till  the  paper  cap  becomes  foul 
with  oil. 

Benzoine,  expofed  in  a  retort 
to  a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  fliining 
cryftalline  flowers,  v/hich  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  oily  fubftance.  On 
raifing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient 
being  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort)  a  thin  yellovvilh  oil  comes 
over,  intermingled  with  an  acid  li- 
quor, and  afterwards  a  thick  buty- 
raceous  fubftance  ;  this  lafl,  lique- 
fied ill  boiling  water,  giv'es  out 
to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
faline  matter  (feparable  by  filtra- 
tion and  proper  exhalation)  which 


ed,  earthen  diflies  may  be  em- 
ployed, each  fitted  with  another 
veflel  inverted  over  it.  With 
thefe  you  may  fill  a  fand- furnace  ; 
having  frefli  diihcs  charged  in 
readinefs  to  replace  thofe  in  the 
furnace,  as  foofi  as  the  procefs 
fliall  appear  finiihed  in  them  : 
the  refiduum  of  the  benzoine 
fliould  be  fcraped  out  of  each  of 
the  vefl^els,  before  a  frefli  parcel 
is  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in 
perfection,  have  an  agreeable  ta fte 
and  fragrant  fmell.  They  totally 
diflblve  in  fpiritof  wine ;  and  like- 
wife,  by  the  aflillarce  of  heat,  in 
water;  but  feparate  again  from  the 
latter   upon    the  liquor's   growing 

cold. 
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cold,  fhooting  into  faline  fpicula, 
which  unite  together  intq  irregu- 
lar maffes.  By  the  mediation  of 
fugar,  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  ele- 
gant balfamic  fyrup.  Some  have 
held  them  in  great  elleem,  as 
pcftoral  and  fudorific,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a  fcruple  or  more :  but  the 
prefent  praftice  rarely  makes  ufe 
of  them,  on  account  of  the  ofFen- 
iive  oil  which,  as  ufually  pre- 
pared, they  are  tainted  with,  and 
from  which  a  fre(h  fublimation 
from  tobacco-pipe  clay  does  not 
free  them  fo  eft'cdlually  as  might 
be  wiflied.  The  obfcrvations  a- 
bove  related,  point  out  a  method 
of  depurating  them  more  perfe6l- 
ly,  viz.  by  folution,  filtration,  and 
cryftallization. 

Sal  SEDATIVU3. 
Salt  of  hnraXi  called  /(Hati^ue.  f ah . 
Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered 
borax  into  a  wide- necked  retort ; 
pour  thereon  three  ounces  of 
water ;  and  then  add  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place 
the  retort  in  a  proper  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  and 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  veflel 
becomes  red  hot.  The  fedative 
fait  will  arife  into  the  neck, 
in  form  of  thin  fliining  plates, 
which  are  to  be  fwept  out  with 
a  feather  :  and  a  little  liquor 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver. 
When  the  matter  in  the  retort 
is  grown  cool,  pour  back  upon 
it  the  diftilled  liquor,  and 
fublime  again.  Repeat  this 
proccfs  fo  long  as  l\A  borax 
continues  to  yield  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  faline 
flowers. 

Or, 

Diflblve  the  borax  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and 
add  tJiereto  the  oil   of  vitriol. 


Evaporate  this  mixture,  till  thii 
plates  begin  to  appear  upon  tht 
furface  ;  then  fuft'er  the  fire  tc 
decay,  and  let  the  vefTel  ftanc 
unmoved,  till  plenty  of  cry 
ftals  are  formed,  which  are  tc 
be  well  rinfed  with  cold  water 
and  then  dried  for  ufe. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fall 
by  fublimation,  the  fire  muft  b< 
expeditioufly  raifed  when  the  mat- 
ter begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  \\ 
only  at  this  period  that  the  fal 
fublimes.  The  fublimed  fait  it 
felf,  in  a  perfedly  dry  Hate 
proves  fixt  in  the  fire  :  if  moif 
lened  with  water,  and  then  ex 
pofed  to  a  fmart  heat,  part  of  ii 
continues  to  rife,  till  the  moiftur( 
is  wholly  exhaled  ;  after  which, 
nothing  more  can  be  forced  uf 
by  heat,  till  the  fait  is  agair 
moillened.  Hence  the  ufe  of  re- 
turning the  diftilled  liquor,  anc 
repeating  the  fublimations.  Le- 
mery  fays,  he  found  flowers  con 
tinue  to  rife  till  the  thirty-fixtl 
fublimation  ;  and  that  thequantit) 
obtained  by  all  thefe  fublima- 
tions amounted  to  half  an  ounce 
and  thirty- five  grains  from  twc 
ounces  of  borax. 

The  part  of  the  borax  whicli 
does  not  fublime,  appears  to  be 
the  fame  (when  the  common  re- 
fined borax  of  the  fhops  is  made 
ufe  of)  with  the  alkaline  fait  ol 
fea  fait  :  the  fedative  fait,  united 
with  that  alkali,  recompofes  bo- 
rax again.  The  Axtrication  ol 
the  fedative  fait  from  the  borax 
happens  on  the  fame  principle  as 
that  of  the  marine  acid  from 
fea  fait,  viz.  the  vitriolic  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali  ;  and  the 
refiduum  is  in  both  cafes  the 
fame,  viz.  the  fait  called  fal 
mirabile,  or  Glauber's  fait  :  tbci 
fedative  fait  may  be  extricated 
alfo  from   borax   by  other  acids, 

but 
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but  moft  commodioufly  and  effec- 
tually by  the  vitriolic. 

The  procefs  by  cryftallization 
is  lefs  troublcfome  than  that  by 
fublimation  ;  but  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt 
likevvile  to  retain  a  part  of  the 
Glauber's  fait,  efpecially  if  the 
evaporation  is  too  long  protracted. 

The  fedative  fait  appears  to  the 
tafte  a  neutral  fait  ;  but  examined 
with  alkalies  has  the  properties 
of  an  acid,  effervefcing,  uniting, 
and  cryftallizing  with  them,  and 
deftroying  their  alkaline  quality. 
It  dilfolves  both  in  water  and  in 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  though  not  very 
readily  in  either.  As  to  its  vir- 
tues, it  is  fuppofcd  to  be  a  mild 
anodyne,  (whence  its  name)  to 
calm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in 
burning  fevers,  to  prevent  or 
remove  delirious  fymptoms,  and 
allay  fpafmodic  affedions,  whe- 
ther hypochondriacal  or  hyfteri- 
cal,  at  leall  for  a  time.  The  dofe 
is  from  two  to  eighteen  grains, 
in  any  proper  liquor. 

SPIRITUS.  SAL,  ET  OLEUM 
SUCCINL 
Spirity  fait,  and  oil  of  amber. 
Lond. 
Diflil  amber  in  a  fand  heat  gradu- 
ally increafed  :   there  will  come 
over  a  fpirit,  an  oil,  and  a  fait 
fouled  with  the  oil. 
The  oil  dillilled  again  by  itfclf, 
is    divided    into  a  thinner    oil 
which    arifes  ;    and   a    thicker 
part  that  remains  behind,  called 
balfam  of  amber. 
The  fait  is  to  be  boiled  in  the 
diftilled   fpirit,    or   in  common 
water,    and  fet   to  cryrtallize  ; 
by  this   means  it  is  freed  from 
its   adhering  oil.     The  oftener     in    its    whole    fubilance   into   the 
this  is    repeated,    the   purer  it     receiver,  without  undergoing  the 
will  be.  required  decompofiiion  or  fepara- 

Edinb.  tion  of  its  parts.     When  fand  or 

Mix  powdered  white  amber  with     other  like    intermedia  are  mixed 
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thrice  its  weight  of  clean  fand, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 
one  half :  then  adapt  a  large 
receiver,-  and  dilHl  in  a  fand- 
furnace,  with  a  fire  gradually 
increafed.  At  fril  a  fpirit  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil  ;  then  more  yellow  oil, 
along  with  a  little  (alt  j  and 
upon  raifing  the  heat,  more  of 
the  fait,  with  a  reddifh  colour- 
ed oil. 

When  the  diftillation  is  finifhed, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver ;  and  havintj  collected  to- 
gether  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pref- 
fure  between  the  folds  of  fome 
fpongy  paper. 

The  oil  may  be  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  filtration  :  and 
afterwards  redified  by  diHilling 
it  from  brine  of  fea  fait. 
The  fait  is  to  be  redified  in 
the  following  manner.  Grind 
it  well  with  twice  its  quantity 
of  fea  fait,  and  put  the  mixture 
into  a  tall  and  narrow  glafs 
cucurbit  :  fit  on  a  blind-head, 
and  proceed  to  fublimation  in 
a  fand  heat,  taking  care  that 
the  oil  does  not  rife.  When 
the  velTels  are  grown  cold, 
fvveep  out  the  fait  with  9 
feather. 

In  the  dirtillation  of  amber, 
the  fire  mult  for  fome  rime  be 
continued  gentle,  fcarce  exceed- 
ing the  degree  at  which  water 
boil?,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm  and 
thin  oil  have  arifen  ;  after  which 
.it  is  to  be  flowly  increafed.  iV 
the  fire  was  urged  hartily,  the 
amber  would  fv/ell  up,    and  rife 
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v,ith  it,  it  is  lefs  fubiecl  to  this 
raref"a«Slion,  and  the  fire  may  be 
raifed  iomewhat  more  expediti- 
oufly  ;  though  this  little  advan- 
tage is  perhaps  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  room  which  the 
fand   takes  up  in   the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave 
the  receiver  unluted,  that  it  may 
be  occafionally  removed  as  the 
falt.rifes  and  concretes  in  the  ntck 
of  the  retort,  from  whence  it  is 
every  now  and  then  fcraped  out 
to  prevent  the  oil  from  carrying 
it  down  into  the  receiver.  When 
a  grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife, 
and  no  more  fait  appears,  the 
diflillation  is  llopt,  though  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  continued 
longer  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Pott  informs  us,  (in  a 
curious  difTerration  on  the  fait  of 
amber  publifhed  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  fciences  of  Berlin) 
that  the  Pri^iTian  workmen,  who 
prepare  large  quantities  of  the  fait 
for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and 
fmall  pieces  of  amber,  perform 
the  dilliilation  without  any  inter- 
medium, and  in  an  open  lire  : 
that,  fweeping  out  the  fait  from 
the  neck  of  the  retort  being  found 
too  troublefome,  they  fuffer  the 
oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  afterwards  feparate  it 
by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  which 
imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the 
fait  dry  ;  which  paper  is  after- 
wards fqueezed  and  difti  led:  that 
they  continue  the  diiUllation  till 
all  that  can  be  forced  over  has 
arifeq,  with  care  only  to  catch  the 
jafi;  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  re- 
ceiver ;  and  that  from  this  they 
extrad  a  confiJerable  quantity  of 
fait,  by  iliaking  it  in  a  firong  veffel 
with  tiiree  or  four  fxeih  portions, 
of  hot  water,  and  evaporating 
ajld  cryflallizing  the  filtered  wa- 
ters. 


The  fpirit  of  amber  fo  called, 
is  no  more  than  a  folution  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm 
or  water  ;  and  therefore  is  very 
properly  employed  for  dilTolving 
the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryftalliza- 
tion. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much 
of  the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will 
imbibe,  retains  fo  much  as  to  ap- 
pear of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Mr.  Pott  fays,  the  method  he  has 
found  to  fucceed  beft,  and  with 
leaft  lofs,  is,  to  diifolve  the  fait 
in  hot  water,  and  put  into  the 
paper,  through  which  the  folution 
is  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cotton 
nightly  moiftcncd  with  oil  of  am- 
ber :  this,  he  fays,  detains  a  good 
deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and 
the  folution  pafles  through  the 
more  pure.  The  liquor  being 
evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  fire, 
as  that  of  a  water-bath,  and  fet 
to  (hoot,  the  firll  cryftals  prove 
tranfparent,  with  a  flight  yellowiili 
tinge  ;  but  thofe  which  follow 
are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  further  depu- 
rated in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  quantity  of  cryftals  amounts 
to  about  one- thirtieth  of  the  weight 
of  the  crude  amber  employed. 
By  fublimation  from  fea  ialt,  as  di- 
reftcd  above,  the  fait  is  more  per- 
fectly and  more  expeditioufly  pu- 
rified :  Mr.  Pott  objects  to  fubli- 
mation,  that  a  part  of  the  fait  is 
decompofed  by  it,  a  coaly  matter 
being  left  behind,  even  though  the 
fait  was  previoufiy  purified  by  cry- 
ftallization  :  it  may  be  prefumed, 
however,  that  this  coal  proceeds 
rather  from  the  burning  of  fome 
remains  cf  the  oily  matter,  than 
from  the  decompofition  of  any  part 
of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  pene- 
trating, fubaftringent  acid  tafte. 
It  diiiblves,  both  in  water  and  in 
redified  fpirit;  though  not  readily 
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in   either,  and    fcarcely   at  all  in 
the  latter  without  the  afliilance  of 
heat  :  of  cold  water  in   fummer, 
it   requires   for  its   folution  about 
twenty  times   its  owii  weight,  of 
boiling  water  only  about  twice  its 
weight.     Expofed  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
to  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that 
of    boiling    water,    it    iirll  melts, 
then   rifes   in  a  white   fume,  and 
concretes   again  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  glafs,  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  unlefs  it  was  perfectly  pure, 
a  little  coaly   matter   behind.     -It 
effeiyefces  with  alkalies   both  fixt 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 
neutral  compounds,  greatly  refem- 
bling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame 
alkalies     and      vegetable      acids. 
Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
no   fenfibie  commotion.     Ground 
with    fixt  alkaline  falts,    it    does 
not    exhale    any    urinous    odour. 
By    thefe    characters,    it  is    con- 
ceived,    this  fait   may  be  readily 
diftinguifhed    from    all  the    other 
matters  that  have  been  mixed  with, 
or  vended  for  it.      With  regard 
to  its  virtue,    it  is   accounted  a- 
perient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 
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of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the 
oil,  ,antihyllcric  :  Boerhaave  gives 
it  the  chara6ler  of  diunticorum  et 
antihyjlericorum  princeps.  Its  great 
price,  however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  much  into  ufe  ;  and  per- 
haps its  real  virtues  are  not  equaJ 
to  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  them. 

The  reftified  oil  has  a  flrong 
bituminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent, 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a  dole  of 
ten  or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  lli- 
mulates,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
fecretions :  it  is  chiefly  celebrated 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  and  in  de- 
ficiencies of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  ufed  exter- 
nally, in  liniments  for  weak  or 
paralytic  limbs,  and  rheumatic 
pains.  This  oil  difl'ers  from  all 
thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  pe- 
trolea,  in  not  being  foluble,  ei- 
ther in  its  rcftified  or  unredified 
ftate,  by  fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  al- 
kaline lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline 
fpirits  ;  the  oil,  after  long  digefli- 
on  or  agitation,  fcparating  as  free- 
ly as  common  oil  does  from  water. 
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C  H  A'  P  T  E  R     IX. 

Preparations  of  fulphtir. 


FLORES  SULPHURIS. 

Flowers  of  fulphur, 

Lond. 

SUblime  fulphur  in  proper  vef- 
fels ;  and  reduce  the  flowers, 
that  concrete,  into  powder,  ei- 
ther in  a  wooden  mill,  or  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a  wooden 
peUle. 

Edinh. 
Put  any  quantity  of  yellow  fulphur, 
grolsly  powdered,  into  an  earthen 
cucurbit  placed  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace ;  and  having  fitted  on  a 
glafs  blind-head,  or  inverted 
upon  it  another  earthen  cucurbit, 
begin  the  fublimation  with  a 
gentle  hear,  which  may  be  after- 
wards increafed.  The  flowers 
wi  1  arife  into  the  uppermoll  part 
of  the  vefl^els,  from  whence  they 
are  to  be  fwept  out  and  carefully 
wafhed  with  very  hot  water. 

This  procefs  is  rarely  attempted 
by  the  apothecaries,  a  large  appa- 
ratus being  necefl*ary  for  perform- 
ing it  to  advantage.  Thofe  who 
prepare  the  flowers  of  brimilone 
in  quantity,  ufe  for  the  fubliming 
veflel  a  large  iron  pot,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred 
weight ;  this  communicaes  with  an 
arched  chamber,  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

This  preparation  of  fulphur  makes 
no  change  in  its  qualities  ;  only 
feparatjng  its  impurities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reducing  it  into  a  finer 
powder  than  it  can  eafily  be  brought 
to  by  other  means.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lubliming  veflel  there 
remains  a  ponderous  grey  coloured 
maff,  compofed  of  fand,  earth, 
(lony,  and  fometimes  metallic  mat- 


ters, with  a  fmall  portion  of  ful- 
phur that  has  efcaped  the  fublim- 
ing heat.  This  is  ufually  broken 
in  pieces,  and  vended  in  the  ftiops 
under  the  name  of  fulphur  vivum. 

FIORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 
Wajhed  flowers  of  fulphur, 
Lond. 
Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  arife  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  above  them,  and  boil 
them  for  fome  time  :    then  pour- 
ing ofl^  this  water,  let  fome  cold 
water  be  added,  and  thoroughly 
wafli   the   flowers  ;    after   which 
they  are  to  be  dried  for  ufe. 

As  the   flowers   of    fulphur  are 
generally  fublimed  into  very  capa- 
cious rooms,  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of   air,  or  in  veflels  not 
perfectly  clofe  ;   fome  of  thofe  that 
arife  at  firft,  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a  volatile 
acid  vapour,  which  mingling  with 
the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates   to   them   a  notable 
degree   of   acidity.     In   fuch   cafe 
the  ablution  here  direfted  is  for  the 
general  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfo- 
lutely  neceflTary  ;    for  the  flowers, 
thus  tainted  with  acid,  fometimes 
occafion  gripes,  and  may,  in  other 
refpeds,    be  productive   of  effefts 
different  from  thofe   of  pure   ful- 
phur.    The  Edinburgh  college,  as 
appears  in   the   foregoing   procefs, 
allow  only  the  wafhed   flowers  to 
be  kept  in   the  fliops  :   there  are, 
however,  fome  particular  combina- 
tions, to  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  better  adapted  when  unwalh- 
cd,   as   their   union   with  mercury 
into  aethiops  mineral ;  and  accord- 
ingly 
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ingly  for  that  preparation  the  un-  This  is  \\\d.(^,Q  after  the  fame  man- 
wafhed  flowers  are  direded  by  the  ner  as  the  lor  going,  by  ufing 
London  college.  Barbadoes  tar  infteati  of  the  oil. 
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BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 

SIM^^LEX. 
Simple  halfam  of  Julphur, 
Lond. 
Boil  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  four 
times   their  weight  of  oil  olive, 
in  a  pot  lightly  covered,    untjl 
they  unite  into  the  confillence  of 
a  balfam. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 
T^hick  halfam  of  fulphur, 
Edinb. 
Take   a   pint  of  linfeed  oil,   and 
four  ounces  of  flowers  of   ful- 
phur.     Boil  them  together  over 
a  gentle  fire,  keeping  them  con- 
tinually ftirring,  till  they  come 
to  the  confluence  of  a  balfam. 


Linseed  oil  more  readily  dif- 
folves  fulphur  than  oil  olive,  and 
the  preparation  made  with  it  is 
reckoned  fomewhat  lefs  difagree- 
able.  1  he  vcflel  they  are  boiled 
in  ought  to  be  capable  of  holding 
at  leaft  three  times  the  quantity  of 
the  ingredients.  As  foon  as  the 
oil  begins  to  aft  upon  the  fulphur, 
which  happens  nearly  at  the  point 
of  ebullition,  the  mixture  rarifies 
very  much,  fo  as,  if  not  prudently 
removed  from  the  fire,  to  run  over 
into  the  furnace ;  and  as  the  mat- 
ter is  very  fufceptible  of  flame, 
dangerous  confequences  may  en- 
fue,  efpecially  if  the  quantity  is 
large.  The  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  upon  his  guard  in  the 
management  of  this  procefs. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 

BARBADENSE. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  lo'ith 

Barbadoes  iar, 

Lond. 


BALbAVIUM  SULPHURIS 

TEKoBL\THiNATUM. 
Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of 
turpentine. 
Edinb, 
Take  two  ounces  of  wafhed  flowers 
of   fulphur,    and   fix   ounces  of 
oil  of  turpentine. 
Digeft   them  together,    in   a  fand 
heat,  till  the  oil  is  faturated  with 
the  fulphur. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 

ANI^ATUM.' 
Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of 
anifeed, 
Edinb. 
Take  two  ounces  of  waflied  flowers 
of  fulphur  ;   fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine ;   and  four  ounces  of 
efl!ential  oil  of  anifeeds. 
Digeft  them  together  as  ia  the  pre- 
ceding procefs. 

These  preparations  are  more 
conveniently  and  fafely  made  in  a 
tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at 
leaft  an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the 
circulatory  or  clofe  veflels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  direded 
to  be  prepared  :  for  when  the  ful- 
phur and  oil  begin  to  ad  vehe- 
mently upon  each  other,  they  not 
only  rarify  into  a  large  volume, 
but  likewife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  elaftic  va- 
pour, which,  if  the  vefi'els  are 
clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufRcient 
to  allow  it  a  Utt  exit,  infallibly 
burft  them  :  Hofiinan  relates  a 
very  remarkable  hiitory  of  the  ef- 
feds  of  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
In  the  vefl^el  above  recommended, 
the  procefs  may  be  completed, 
without  danger,  in  four  or  five 
hours,  by  duly  managing  the  fire ; 
which  fhould   be  \'^iy  gentle   for 
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fome  time,  and  afterwards  increaf- 
ed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juil  l:jubble 
or  boil,  in  which  ftate  it  (hould  be 
kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  ud. 

Eflential  oils  employed  as  men- 
ftrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a  great 
alteradon  from  the  degree  of  heat, 
receiTary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folve  the  fulphur;  and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expe6lcd. 
It  fliould  therefore  feem  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  eflential  oil  to  the  fimple  baU 
fam  :  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  veffel  be 
now  and  then  iliaken.  Sixteen 
parts  of  eflential  oil,  and  fix  of  the 
balfamum  fulphuris  crafTum  com- 
pofe  a  balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  which  retains  fo  much  of 
the  flavour  of  the  oil,  as  is  in  fome 
meafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte 
of  the  fulphur,  and  render  it  fup- 
portable. 

The  baifams  of  fulphur  have 
been  fl.rongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other 
difor^lers  of  the  brea(t  gnd  lungs. 
But  the  reputation  which  they  have 
had,  in  theie  cafes,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  built  upon  any  fair 
trial,  or  experience  of  their  vir- 
tues. They  are  manifeflly  hot, 
acrimonious  and  irritating ;  and 
therefore  fiiould  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoil  caution.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  found  to  injure  the 
appetite,  offend  the  flomach  arid 
vifcera,  parch  the  body,  and  oc- 
caflon  thirit  and  febrile  heats.  The 
dofe  of  the  fimple  balfam  is  from 
ten  to  forty  drops  :  thofe  with  ef- 
fential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities.  Externally, 
they  are  employed  for  cleanfmg 
and  healing  foul  running  ulcers  : 
Boerhaave  conjedures,  that  their 
ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occalion  to 


the   virtues  afcribed  to  them  when 
taken  internally. 

HEPAR  SULPHUR  IS. 
Liver  of  fulphur, 
Edinb. 
Take  three  ounces   of   flowers  of 
lulphur ;    and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered  fait  of  tartar. 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  an  earthen 
difh,  under  a  chimney^  and  add 
to  it  by  degrees  the  fait  of  tartar  ; 
keeping    the    matter    conltantly 
flirring  with  a  fpatula  till  it  has 
acquired    a    red    colour  ;     care 
muft  be  had  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees, 
as  here  direcled ;  than  to  grind 
them  together,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  melt  them  as  ordered 
in  former  editions  :  for  in  this  laft 
cafe,  the  mixture  will  not  flow 
fufhciently  thin  to  be  properly  u- 
nited  by  flirring  ;  and  the  fulphur 
either  takes  fire,  or  fublimes  in 
flowers,  which  probably  has  been 
the  reafon  why  fo  large  a  propor- 
tion of  it  has  been  commonly  di- 
refted.  Even  in  the  prefent  me- 
thod a  confiderable  part  of  the  ful- 
phur will  be  diflipated  ;  and  if  it 
was  not,  the  hepar  would  not  be 
of  its  due  quality :  for  one  part 
of  fulphur  requires  two  of  the  al- 
kaline fait,  to  render  it  perfed^ly 
foluble  in  water,  which  this  prepa- 
ration ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  a  naufeous  tafle.  Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  v.'ith 
fugar  into  a  fyrup,  have  been  re- 
commended in  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  balfams  above-mentioned  : 
our  pharmacopoeias  neverthelcfs 
have  defervedly  rejefted  this  fyrup, 
as  common  practice  has  almoft 
done  the  balfams.     The  hepar,  di- 

gefled 
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was  performed  with  any  other  acid 
than  the  vitriolic  :  for  this  acid 
forms"'with  the  diflblved  lime  afelc- 
nitic  concrete,  which  precipitates 
along  with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not 
afterwards  feparable  by  any  ablu- 
tion;  whilft  the  neutral  fait,  which 
that  acid  forms  with  the  fixt  alkali 
of  the  hepar,  may  be  totally  dif- 
iblved,  and  wafhed  off  by  repeated 
ablation  with  hot  water  ;  an^^  the 
combinations  of  all  the  other  acids, 
both  with  the  lime  ar:d  alkali,  are 
feparattd  by  cold  water.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  the  admixture  of  the  white 
felenitic  matter,  refulting  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
finer  colour  of  the  preparation 
made  with  lime  is  owing. 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf ; 
to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  un- 
guents, &c.  only  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera- 
tion, or  from  any  new  matter  fu- 
peradded  :  for  if  common  fulphur 
be  ground  with  alkaline  falts,  and 
fet  to  fublime,  it  arifes  of  a  like 
white  colour,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  alkali  remaining  unchanged  ; 
and  if  the  lac  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  fire,  it  returns  into  yellow 
fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  name 
lac  fulphuris  y  or  milk  of  fulphur,  ap- 
plied among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined. to 
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gelled  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
imparts  a  rich  gold  colour,  a 
warm,  fomewhat  aromatic  talle, 
and  a  peculiar,  not  ungrateful 
fmell  :  a  tindure  of  this  kind  is 
kept  in  the  fliops,  under  the  name 
of  another  mineral. 

SULPHUR   PR^^CIPITATUM. 

Precipitated  fulphur. 

Lond. 

Boil  flowers   of  fulphur   in   water, 

with  thrice  their  weiglit  of  quick- 
lime, till  the  fulphur  is  diffolved. 

Filter  the  folution,  and  drop  into 

it   fome  of  the    weak   fpirit   of 

vitriol  :   this  will  throw  down  a 

precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafli- 

ed  in  frelh  portions  of  water,  till 

it  becomes  infipid. 

LAC  SULPHURIS. 

Edinb. 
Boll  the  hepar  fulphuris,  reduced 
to  powder,  in  four  times  its 
quantity  of  water  for  three 
hours  ;  adding  more  water  if 
there  is  occafion.  Then  filter 
the  folution  whilft  hot,  and  drop 
into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  the 
cffervcfcence  ceafes ;  a  powder 
will  be  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  to  be  walhed  with 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

The  method  of  preparing  this 
lac,  as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful- 
phuris,   is    the    mod    expeditious, 

and  leaft  troublefome,  provided  the  white  liquor  before  the  preci- 
the  hepar  be  well  made  :  and,  on  pitate  has  fallen  from  it. 
the  other  hand,  quicklime  gives 
the  preparation  a  more  faleable 
whitenefs.  Some  have  been  ac- 
cullomed  to  add  to  the  quicklime 
a  portion  of  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  view  to  promote  its  difiblving 
power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  It  would  be  ex- 
AdAy  the  fame,  if  the  precipitation 


TiNCTURA    SULPHURIS    VOLA- 
TILIS. 

Volatile  tindure  of  fulphur , 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Sprinkle  fome  water  on  the  lime, 
and  when  flaked  and  \,A\tx\  into 
1  i  4  powder. 
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powder,  grind  it  firft  with  the 
fulphur,  and  afterwards  with 
the  fal  ammoniac,  in  fmall  quan- 
ties  at  a  time  :  then  diftil  the 
mixture  in  a  retort,  with  a  fire 
f^radually  increaled.  The  diftil- 
led  liquor  is  to  be  kept,  in  a  bot- 
tle clofc  ftopt,  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  has  a  ftrong  offen- 
five  fmell,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
which  anTes  in  the  precipitation  of 
lac  Julphuris,  The  vapour  in  both 
cafes  fpreads  to  a  confiJerable  di- 
llance,  changes  filver  or  copper 
utenfils  to  a  brown  or  blackilh 
colour,  and  produces  difagreeable 
alterations  in  many  medicinal  pre- 
parations :  to  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  performance  of  that  pro- 
cefs,  and  in  tl>e  keeping  of  this 
tindure.    If  a  piece  of  paper,  writ- 


ten upon  with  a  faturated  folution 
of  lead  in  vegetable  acids,  and 
gently  dried,  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  quire  of  paper,  or  of  a 
pretty  thick  book,  and  brought 
near  the  unllopt  orifice  of  the  bot- 
tle containing  this  tind\ure,  the  va- 
pour will  quickly  reach  it,  and 
change  the  colourlefs  writing  to  a 
legible  black. 

Hoffman  has  a  great  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  preparation.  He 
fays,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
tinfture  with  three  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  a  dofe  of  thirty  or  forty  drops, 
proves  a  moft  powerful  diapho- 
retic ;  and  that  a  liquor  compofed 
of  this  and  camphor,  takes  off 
the  pain  of  the  gout,  by  bathing 
the  feet  with  it.  This  tindure 
may  be  a  powerful  medicine,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  very  unpleafant 
one. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Metallic  preparations. 


SECT.    I. 

Preparations  of  gold. 


GOLD  is  the  moft  ponderous 
and  perfeft  of  the  metals  : 
it  abides  fixt  and  iinahered  in  the 
ftrongeft  fiie ;  and  is  not  aded  up- 
on by  alkaline,  or  any  fimple  acid 
menltruum.  It  difToIves  in  aqua 
regis  alone,  into  a  yellow  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid  :  this  folution  tlains  the 
Ikin,  &c.  purple  :  the  ethereal  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  fome  eflential  oils, 
take  up  the  gold  from  it :  alkalies 
precipitate  the  metal  in  form  of  a 
yellowilh  mud,  which  exficcated, 
and  expofed  to  a  fmall  heat,  vio- 
lently explodes. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
this  metal,  experience  has  fuffici- 
ently  fliewn,  that  it  is  not  pofTefTed 
of  any  valuable  ones.  In  its  me- 
tallic form,  however  finely  commi- 
nuted, it  proves  inadive  ; ,  when 
fatiated  with  acid,  corrofive  ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  Hates,  either  in- 
fignificant  or  unfafe. 

AURUM   POTABILE. 

Potable  gold. 
DifTolve  with  a  moderate  heat, 
half  a  dram  of  fine  gold,  in  two 
ounces  of  aqua  regia  ;  and  add 
to  the  folution  one  ounce  of  the 
effential  oil  of  rofemary.  Shake 
them  together,  and  then  fufFer 
them  to  reft  :  the  acid  lofes  its 
gold  yellow  colour  ;  and  the  oil, 
which  arifes  to  the  furface,  be- 
comes richly  impregnated  there- 
with. Separate  the  oil  by  de- 
cantation,  and  add  to  it  four  or 


five  ounces  of  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine  :  digeft  this  mixture  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  acquire  a  pur- 
plifh  colour. 

There  have  been  many  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind  contrived  by  the 
defigning  pretenders  to  alchemy, 
and  impofed  upon  the  credulous 
and  unwary,  as  cordials  and  dia- 
phoretics of  ineftimable  value.  The 
above  feems  to  be  one  of  the  beli 
and  fafeft  of  them ;  though  it  would 
be  equally  ferviceable  as  a  medi- 
cine, if  made  without  the  ingre- 
dient, which  it  receives  its  name 
from.  The  gold  is  indeed  taken 
up  from  the  acid,  and  kept  for  a 
time  diflblved  by  the  oil ;  but  on 
Handing  it  totally  feparates,  in  form 
of  fine  yellow  films,  like  leaf- 
gold.  The  effedl  is  the  fame,  whe- 
ther the  oil  or  the  vinous  fpirit  be 
mixed  with  the  folution  of  the  gold 
in  aqua  regis :  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  gold  is  thrown  off  from 
the  oil  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs ; 
while  the  fpirit  revives  it  into  fuch 
fubtile  films,  as  to  float  upon  the 
furface  of  the  liquor.  No  means 
have  yet  been  found  of  perma- 
nently combining  gold  with  either 
oils  or  vinous  fpirits. 

AuRUM    FULMINANS, 

Fulminating  gold. 
Pan/, 
Put  a  dram  of  filings  of  gold,  with 
half   an  ounce   of   aqua  regia 

newly 
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newly  made,  into  a  niatrafs,  placed 
in  fand.  When  the  me^flruum 
ceafes  to  adl,  pour  oiF  the  folu- 
tion;  and,  if  any  of  the  gold  is 
left,  add  as  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  dif- 
folv€  it.  Dilute  the  folution  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm 
water ;  and  then  drop  in  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  efFer- 
vefcence  and  precipitation  ceafe. 
The  whole  being  now  fuffered  to 
fettle,  the  clep.r  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  oiF,  and  the  precipitated 
matter  waflied  with  warm  water 
till  it  becomes  infipid,  and  af- 
terwards exliccated. 

This  powder  requires  to  be 
cxficcated  with  the  utmoll  precau- 
tion ;  for  in  a  fmall  heat  it  ex- 
plodes with    great  violence  :    the 


fame  efFedl  enfues  Hkewife  upon 
ftrongly  rubbing  it.  This  property 
has  given  name  to  the  preparation ; 
and  is  the  only  one  on  account  of 
which  it  is  at  prefent  taken  any 
notice  of.  It  has  been  recommendi- 
ed  indeed,  in  fevers,  as  a  diapho- 
retic, in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains : 
its  more  certain  efFedl,  however,  is 
to  operate  downwards,  and  that 
not  always  with  fafety  ;  Konig  and 
Ludovici  relate,  that  in  fome  fe- 
brile cafes,  it  has  occafioned  al- 
moft  mortal  diarrhoeas  j  and  Stahl 
(de  proexeucriji  medica^  feft.  viii.) 
reports,  that  the  inteftines  have 
been  found  eroded  by  it.  The  more 
thoroughly  it  is  wafhed  and  edul- 
corated, the  lefs  corrofive  it  is  in 
the  human  body,  and  the  lefs  vio- 
lently it  fulminates  when  heated. 


SECT.     II. 

Preparations  of  Jilver. 


SILVER  is  the  mofl  permanent 
in  the  fire  of  all  the  metals  af- 
ter gold.  It  diflblves  in  the  pure 
nitrous  acid,  into  a  colourlefs,  tranf- 
parent  liquor,  intenfely  bitter  and 
corrofive.  This  folution  exficcat- 
ed,  furnifhes  the  fhops  with  an 
ufeful  cauflic ;  which  has  likewife 
been  taken  internally  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  mixed  with  other  fubllances, 
as  an  hydragogue  :  it  llains  the 
flcin  black. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE. 
The  lunar  cavjiic, 
Lond. 
Let    pure    filver    be    difToIved    in 
about  twice  its  weight  of  aqua- 
fortis,  upon  warm  fand  ;    then 
gently  increafe  the  heat,  until  a 
dry  mafs  is  left.     Melt  this  in  a 
-    crucible,    that  it  may  be   pour- 
ed into  proper  moulds,  carefully 


avoiding  overmuch  heat,  left  the 
matter  fhould  grow  too  thick, 

CAUSTICUM    LUNARE,  feu 
LAPIS  INFERNALIS. 

The  lunar  cauflic^  or  infernal Ji one* 
Ed'mb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  well-cupelled 
filver,  flatted  into  plates  and  cut 
in  pieces.  Difiblve  it  by  the 
heat  of  a  fand-bath,  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Evaporate  the  folution  to  dry- 
nels,  and  put  the  remaining 
calx  into  a  large  crucible.  Let 
the  fire  at  firft  be  gentle,  and 
augment  it  by  degrees,  until  the 
mafs  flows  like  oil,  and  ceafes  to 
fume  :  then  pour  it  into  iron 
pipes  made  for  this  purpofe,  pre- 
vioufly  hcaied  and  greafed  :  lail- 
ly,  let  it  be  dried,  and  kept  for 
ufe  in  a  glafs  vefTel  clofe  ft  opt. 

Stronq 
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Si  RONG  fpirlt  of  nitre  will  dif- 
^Ive  fomewhat  more  than  half  its 
weight  of  pure  filver  ;  and  the 
weaker  of  the  aqu^  fortes,  former- 
ly defcribed,  proportionably  lefs, 
according  to  their  quantity  of  pure 
nitrous  acid.  Sometimes  this  fpirit 
contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic, 
or  marine  acids ;  which,  however 
minute,  renders  it  unfit  for  diiTolvin? 
this  metal,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  feparated  before  the  folu- 
tion  is  attempted.  The  method 
which  the  refiners  employ,  for  exa- 
mining the  purity  of  their  aqua- 
fortis, and  purifying  it  if  necef- 
fary,  is,  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few 
dropg  of  a  perfeft  folution  of  filver 
already  made:  if  the  liquor  re- 
mains clear,  and  grows  not  in  the 
lead  turbid  or  whitifh,  it  is  fit  for 
their  ufe  ;  otherwife,  they  add  a 
fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folution, 
which  immediately  turns  the  whole 
of  a, milk  white  colour:  the  mix- 
^ture  being  then  fuffered  to  relt  for 
fome  time,  depofites  a  white  fedi- 
ment ;  from  which  it  is  warily  de- 
canted, examined  afrcfn,  and,  if 
need  be,  farther  purified,  by  a  frefh 
addition  of  the  folution.  See  page 
450. 

The  filver,  flatted  into  thin  plates, 
as  direded  in  the  fecond  of  the 
above  procefies,  needs  not  be  cut 
in  pieces :  the  folution  will  go  on 
the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  only 
turned  round  into  fpiral  circumvo- 
lutions, fo  as  to  be  conveniently 
got  into  the  glafs,  with  care  that 
the  feveral  furfaces  do  not  touch 
one  another  :  by  this  manage- 
ment, a  greater  extent  of  the  fur- 
face  is  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  the 
menftruum,  than  when  the  plates 
are  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  one 
another.  Good  aquafortis  will 
diflblve  about  half  its  weight  of 
filver,  and  it  is  not  advifeable  to 
ufe  a  greater  quantity  of  the  men- 
ibuum  than  id  fufiicient  for  ciFedi.ng 
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the  folution  ;  fof  all  the  furplus 
mull:  be  evaporated  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  fufion. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  f  ve  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ;  for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo 
as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to  run  over  : 
during  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  and  then  fpirtcd  up,  whofe 
caufiicity  is  increafed  by  their  heat, 
and  which  the  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  on  his  guard  againft. 
The  fire  mull  be  kept  moderate  till 
this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  confident  in  ^he 
heat  that  made  it  boil  before  :  then 
quickly  increale  the  fire  till  the 
matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom, 
like  oil,  on  which  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  mould, 
without  waiting  till  the  fumes  ceafe 
to  appear,  for  when  this  happens, 
the  preparation  proves  not  only  too 
thick  to  run  freely  into  the  mould, 
but  likewife  lefs  corrofive  than  it  is 
expeded  to  be. 

In  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift, 
by  making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 
fmooth  ftick  firil  greafed,  as  manv 
holes  as  there  is  occafion  for  :  pour 
the  liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavi- 
ties, and  when  congealed,  take  it 
out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each 
piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 
greafe  ;  and  wrapt  up  in  dry  foft 
paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air 
from  afting  upon  them,  but  like- 
wife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or 
difcolouring  the  fingers  in  hand- 
ling. ^ 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  cau- 
flic,  and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  for  con  fuming  warts  and 
other  flefliy  excrefcences,  keeping 
down  fungous  flefli  in  wounds  or 
ulcers,  and  other  like  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  applied  where  a  deep  efchar 
is  required,  as  in  the  laying  open 

of 
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of  impoftlmmations  and  tumours ; 
for  the  quantity  neceffary  for  thefe 
purpofes,  liquefying  by  th'e  moi- 
ilure  of  the  fkin,  fpreads  beyond 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  operate. 

Pilule  lunares. 
The  lunar  pills. 
Difiblve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis, 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  the 
liquor  to  cryftallize.  Let  the 
cryilals  be  again  diffolved  in 
common  water,  and  mingled 
with  a  folution  of  equal  tlieir 
weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this 
mixture  to  drynefs,  and  con- 
tinue the  exficcation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  keeping  the  matter 
conftantly  ftirring,  till  no  more 
fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  necefTary  to  continue 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely 
ceafe,   as  more  of  the  acid  is  re- 


quired to  be  diffipated,  than  in  the 
preceding   procefs.     The  prepara- 
tion is,  neverthclefs,   in  tafte  very 
(harp,    intenfely    bitter    and    nau- 
feous  ;  applied  to  ulcers,  it  a6ls  as 
a  cauilic,    but   much   milder  than 
the  foregoing.     Boerhaave,  Boyle, 
and  others,  greatly  commend  it  in 
hydropic   cafes.      The   former  af- 
fures  us,  that  two  grains  of  it  made 
into  a  pill,  with  crumb  of   bread 
and  a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an 
empty  flomach,  (fome   warm   wa- 
ter,  iweetened  with   honey,  being 
drank    immediately    after)     purge 
gently  without  griping,  and   bring 
away   a   large   quantity   of   water, 
almoft  without    the   patient's   per- 
ceiving it :   that  it  kills  worms,  and 
cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  dif- 1 
orders.      He   neverthelefs   cautions 
againll  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a  dofe  j   and  obferves,  that  it 
always  proves  corrofive  and  weak- 
ening, efpecially  to  the  ftomach. 


SECT.     III. 

Preparations  of  iron. 


IRON  calcines  by  fire  the 
moft  eafily,  and  melts  the  moft 
difficultly  of  all  the  metals.  Sul- 
phur promotes  its  fufion,  and 
changes  it  into  a  fubltance  not 
greatly  dilfimilar  to  a  combination 
cf  the  metal  with  vitriolic  acid. 
All  acids  difTolve  this  metal  ;  even 
the  air  corrodes  it  into  a  ruit  or 
calx. 

Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or 
lightly  calcined,  or  combined  with 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids, 
ads  in  the  human  body  in  the 
fame  manner,  (but  with  different 
degrees  of  power)  by  conflringing 
the  fibres.  In  all  thefe  flates,  it 
promotes,  or  reftrains  fecretions, 
where  the  deficiency  or  excefs  pro- 
ceed from  a  laxity  and  debility  of 


the  vefTels ;  and,  in  general,  raifeii 
the  pulfe,  and  quickens  the  cir- 
culation. The  calces  Teem  to  be 
the  leaft  aftive  preparations  ;  the 
crude  metal,  duly  comminuted,  is 
more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids,  and  if  acefcent  juices  are 
lodged  in  the  primae  vize,  foon 
manifefts  its  operation  by  nido- 
rous  eru£lation?,  and  the  black 
colour  of  the  alvine  feces  :  if  pre- 
vioufly  combined  with  faline  bo- 
dies, it  fcarce  ever  fails  of  taking 
effea.  • 

As  the  calces  of  iron  are  fcarcely 
diffoluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  are  not  foluble 
in  the  human  body,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 
otherwife  than  as  a  mere  inaftive 

earth. 
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earth.  But  admitting  the  abfolute 
indiflblubility  of  iron  while  it  con- 
tinues a  calx,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  calces  of"  this  metal  are 
remarkably  eafy  of  revival  into 
their  metallic  ftate.  Mr.  Baume 
relates,  that  calx  of  iron,  digcfted 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  re- 
fumes  its  perfedl  metallic  na^ture,  fo 
as  to  be  attraded  by  the  magnet, 
and  totally  foluble  in  acids  ;  from 
whence  he  infers,  that  a  like  revival 
of  the  metal  happens  in  the  human 
body.  It  is  matter  of  common 
obfervation,  that  calces  of  iron  tinge 
the  excrements  black,  a  fure  mark 
of  their  taking  effed  :  though  their 
effedl  appears  to  be  neither  fo  fpeedy 
ror  fo  great  as  that  of  iron  in  fome 
other  forms. 


CHALYBIS  RUBIGO 

PRyEFARATA. 
Ruji  of  ft  eel  prepared. 
Lond. 
Expofe  filings  of  fteel  to   the  air, 
frequently  moiilening  them  with 
vinegar    or    water,    until    they 
change    into    ruft  ;    then    grind 
them  in  a  mortar,   and  pouring 
on    water,    walh  over  the  more 
fubtile  powder.    The  remainder 
is   to  be  expofed  afreih   to   the 
air,    and   moiftened    as   at   firft, 
then  triturated  and  waftied  again, 
and  the  powders  that  have  been 
vvalhed   over,    dried,    and 
for  ufe. 


MARTIS   LIMATURA 

PR^PARATA. 
Filings  of  iron  prepared, 
Edinb. 
Set  filings  of  iron,  firft  cleanfed  by 
the   magnet,    in  a   moifl   place, 
that  they  may  turn  to  ruft,  which 
is  to  be  ground  into  an   impal- 
pable powder. 

They  may  likewife  be  prepared 
by  moiftening  them  with  vi- 
negar. 
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The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  qf  a  magnet  is  very  tediou?, 
and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
might  be  expefted  ;  for  if  they  are 
rufty,  they  will  not  be  attraded  by 
it,  or  not  fufficiently  ;  nor  will 
they,  by  this  means,  be  entirely 
freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  ad- 
here to  them.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Henckel  (Pyritolog, 
cap.  ^vom  efen  im  kiefs  j  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its 
own  weight  of  any  of  the  other 
metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone 
excepted,  the  compound  will  be 
vigoroufly  attra6led  by  the  load- 
ftone. — The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be 
procured  at  a  moderate  rate  from 
the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be 
waftied  off  by  water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  a^ 
a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  crocf, 
made  by  a  ftrong  fire,  HofFmaa 
relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  in  ob- 
ftinate  chlorotic  cafes,  accompanied 
with  exceflive  headachs,  and  other 
violent  fymptoms  ;  and  that  he 
ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  :  fome  have  gore 
as  far  as  a  dram  ;  but  all  the  pre- 
kept  parations  of  this  metal  anfwer  beft 
in  fmall  dofes,  which  (hould  rather 
be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 


.^THIOPS  MARTIALI3. 
Martial  ethiops. 
Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel,  with  fo  much  wa- 
ter as  will  ftand  above  them 
about  four  inches  ;  the  whole 
is  to  be  well  ftirred  every  day, 
and  more  water  fupplied,  as  that 
in  the  veflel  exhales,  fo  that  the 
filings  may  remain  always  cover- 
ed :   continue  this  procedure  for 

feveral 
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feveral  months,  till  they  lofe  their 
metallic  aipe<ft,  and  are  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  of  in  inky 
blacknefs. 


This  preparation  is  defcribed 
by  Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  the  filings  are  left  unflirred  for 
fome  days,  they  unite  together  fo 
firmly,  that  the  mafs  is  fcarcely 
to  be  beaten  into  powder  by 
blows  of  a  hammer  ;  if  they  are 
left  for  a  little  while  uncovered 
with  water,  the  deep  black  co- 
lour does  not  fucceed,  a  part  of 
them  changing  into  rulL  Mr.  Ma- 
louin  obferves,  that  this  ethiops  is 
better  fitted  for  general  ufe,  than 
any  other  preparation  of  iron ;  that 
the  metal  is  here  in  as  fubtile  a 
ftate  as  in  the  croci  of  iron  ;  and 
that  it  is  no  more  decompounded, 
cr  changed  in  its  nature,  than  the 
crude  filings  are.  He  therefore  re- 
commends fubftituiing  it  to  the 
filings  and  croci,  in  dofes  of  from 
four  grains  to  eighteen.  The  te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  proceis,  however, 
has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  ; 
cfpecially  as  it  does  not  promife 
any  advantage,  above  the  common 
chalybeate  preparations,  to  coun- 
terbalance that  inconvenience. 

CHALYBS  CUM    SULPHURE 

PR^PARATUS. 

Steel  prepared  with  fulphur, 

Lond. 

Heat  the  fteel  with  a  very  fierce 
fire  to  a  firong  white  heat  ; 
and  in  this  rtate  apply  it  to  a 
roll  of  fulphur  held  over  a  vef- 
fel  of  v/ater :  the  fteel  will  melt, 
and  fall  down  \n  drops,  which 
are  to  be  picked  out  from  the 
fulphur  that  runs  down  with 
them,  and  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable ppwdcr. 

It  has  been  fuppoied  by  many. 


that  this    preparation   is    no  other 
than  common   brimftone,  and  that 
it   contains   nothing   of*  the   fleel. 
If  the  fteel  indeed  is  not  made  ex-  ' 
tremely   hot,  it   will   not   melt  on 
applying  it  to  the  fulphur,  and  the 
latter   will  run   into  the  water  by 
itfelf:    but  if  the  metal  is  heated' 
to  the  degree  above  diredied,  it  will  i 
readily  melt  and  fall  down  in  drops . 
of  a  brown  colour  ;    whillt  the  ful- 
phur runs  into  long  yellow  firings. 

The  heat  requifite  for  this  pur-  i 
pofe,  is  not  eafily  procurable  iif 
the  common  furnaces  of  the  apo- 
thecary ;  and  even  if  the  fteel  is 
fufficiently  heated  at  firft,  it  will 
foon  become  too  cool  to  be  cor- 
roded by  the  fulphur.  For  this 
reafon,  and  on  acccount  of  the  of- 
fenfive  fumes  whfrh  arife  very 
copioufly,  and  which  are  not  avoid- 
able by  the  operator,  this  procefs 
has  been  long  negledted.  The 
(hops  have  been  generally  fupplied 
with  a  preparation  of  fteel  with 
fulphur  made  at  an  eafier  rate  in 
the  following  manner. 

MARS   SULPHURATUS. 
Sulphurated  iron, 
Edinb. 
Mix  filings  of  iron  with  twice  their 
weight    of    powdered     fulphur, 
and  as   much  water  as   is   fufii- 
cient  to  make  them  into  a  parte  ; 
which  on  Handing  at  reft  for  fix 
hours,  will  fwell  up.    The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  pulverized,  put 
by  degrees   into  a  hot  crucible 
to  deflagrate,  and  kept  continu- 
ally flirring  with  an  iron  fpatula 
till   it   falls  into  a  deep   black 
powder. 

If  the  quantity  of  this  mixture 
is  confiderable,  and  ftrongly  pre/Ted 
down,  it  will  not  only  fwell  on 
ftanding  for  fome  hours,  but  will 
heave  up  very  weighty  obftacles, 
and  buril  out  into  flame, 

CRO- 
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CROCUS  MARTIS  APERIENS. 

Openijig  crocus  of  iron. 
This  is  made  by  keeping  the  fore- 
going   preparation    longer   over 
the   fire,    till   it   afTumes    a   red 
colour. 


CROCUS  MARTIS 

ASTRINGENS. 
Jjiringent  crocus  of  iron* 
Edinh. 
This   is   made  from   the   opening 
crocus  of  iron,  by  reverberating 
it   for  a  long  time  in  the  moll 
extreme  degree  of  heat. 

These  preparations  differ  from 
one  another  in  virtue  ;  though  the 
difference  is  not  of  fuch  a  kind 
as  the  titles,  they  have  been  ufu- 
ally  diflinguirhed  by,  import.  All 
the  preparations  of  Heel  aft  by 
an  aitringent  quality  ;  that  above, 
denominated  ajirifigenff  feems  to 
have  the  leaft  effed.  They  may 
be  given  in  form  of  bolus,  elec- 
tary,  or  pill,  from  fix  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

In  fome  foreign  pharmscopceias, 
the  croci  of  iron  are  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.  This  ftrongly 
calcined  (or  the  colcothar  remain- 
ing after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of 
vitriol)  is  the  aftringent  crocus  ; 
when  lefs  calcined,  it  is  called  a- 
perient.  Thefe  preparations  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  thofe  above 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  appel- 
lations :  and  accordingly  the  Edin- 
burgh college  has  now  allowed  the 
fubllitution  of  colcothar  of  vitriol 
to  both  the  ^roci. 

MARS  SOLUBILIS,  feu 
CHALYBS   TARTARIZATUS. 
■  Soluble^  or  tartarized  JieeL 
Edinb, 
Mix  equal  parts  of  iron  filings,  and 
cryftals  of  tartar,   with  as  much 
water  as  is  futiicient  to  reduce 
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them  into  a  mafs :  this  mafs  is  to 
be  dried  in  a  fand  heat  ;  then 
powdered,  moiftened  and  dried 
again  ;  and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed, till  fuch  time  as  the  matter 
will  eafily  grind  into  an  impal- 
pable powder. 


This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  preparation  of  Heel,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  take  effeft  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed  ;  the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  the  metal 
fufhciently  ibluble  in  the  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
&c.  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains, 
or  half  a  fcruple.  Dr.  Willis  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  preparation,  and  by  his  name 
it  has  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  in 
the  fliops.  The  chemiils  have  re- 
ceived another  method  of  prepar- 
ing iron  with  tartar  ;  which  is  as 
follows. 

Mars   solubilis   alcalizatus, 
Alkali:z,ed  foluble  JieeL 

Take  equal  quantities  of  filings  of 
iron,  and  of  white  tartar.  Grind 
them  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  fet  in 
a  fire  ftrong  enough  to  make  the 
materials  red  hot ;  in  this  ftate, 
let  them  continue  for  fome  time. 
When  grown  cold,  powder  the 
matter  in  a  mortar  ;  and  the  part 
which  will  not  pafs  through  a 
fine  fieve,  heat  and  pulverize  a- 
gain  ;  repeating  this,  until  the 
whole  has  puffed  through.  Mix 
the  feveral  fiftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a  veffel  clofe  llopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  foluble  like 
the  foregoing.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  deliquiates  like  alkaline  falts  (the 
tartar  being  converted  into  an  al- 
kali by  the  fire)  and  therefore  it 
is   not   to    be  prefcribed    in    any 

dry 
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dry  form.     It  is  very  rarely  made 

ufe  of. 

< 

FLORES    MARTIALES. 
Alartial  Jlowers. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol  wafli- 
cd,    or   filings    of  iron,    one 
pound  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 
IVlix  and  fublime  in  a  retort.   Grind 
the  flowers  with  the  matter  which 
temains  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  repeat  the  fublimation 
until  the  flowers  arife  of  a  beau- 
tiful yellovvifli  colour. 
To  the  refiduum   you  may  add 
half  a  pound  of  frefli  fal  ammo- 
Jiiac,  and  fublime  as  before  ;  re- 
peating this  as  long  as  the  flow- 
ers arife  well  coloured. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  fire  be- 
ing hallily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am- 
moniac may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  is  become   ftrong  enough  to 
enable   it  to  carry  up  a   fufficicnt 
quantity  of  the  iron.     Hence  glafs 
velTels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen 
or  iron  ones ;  for  when  the  former 
are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
raifed  quick  enough,   without  en- 
dangering the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moll  convenient  veflel   is  an 
iron  pot ;    to  which  may  be  luted 
an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a 
fmall   hole,  in   its  bottom,  to  fuf- 
fer  the  elaftic  vapours,  which  arife 
during  the  operation,  to  efcape.     It 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients    together,    moilten 
them  with  a  little  water,   and  then 
gently  dry  them  ;  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverization,  humeftation,  and  ex- 
ficcation,   two  or  three   times,    or 
oftener.     If  this  method  is  follow- 
ed, the  fal  ammoniac  may  be   in- 
Creafed  to  three   times  the  quantity 
iii  the  iron,  or  farther ;   and  a  fin- 


gle  fublimation  will  oftentimes  be 
fufficient  to  raife  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating  ; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moft, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been  i 
found  of  good  fervice  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in 
diftempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the 
rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus, 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  :  it 
is  naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs 
in  fpirituous  tinfture)  and  occafionS 
pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

LIXIVIUM    MARTIS. 
Ley  of  iron, 
Lond. 
Let  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the   fublimation   of   the   martial 
flowers    be   fet    by    in   a   moiit 
place  :  it  will  run  into  a  liquor, 
which  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  feems  greatly  to  re- 
femble  a  faturated  folution  of  iron 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait :  its  tafte  is 
highly  aftringent,  and  fomewhat 
fweetifh.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes 
of  a  drop  or  two  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  for  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  other  chalybeates.  It  is  called 
by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers, 
oleum  martis  per  deli^uiunif  and 
ejjentia  martis, 

SAL  MARWS. 
Salt  -of  JlceL 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Strong   fpirit  or  oil   of  vitriol, 

eight  ounces ; 
Iron  filings,  four  ounces ; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Mix 
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Mix  them  together  ;  and  after  the 
ebullition  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
Hand  for  feme  time  upon  warm 
fand  :  then  pour  off  and  filter 
the  liquor ;  and  after  proper  ex- 
halation, fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

VITRIOLUM  MARTIS,  feu 

SAL  CHALYBIS. 
Vitrwl  of  irony  or  fait  of  fieel. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  warm  water, 
four  ounces ; 
Filings  of  iron,  three  ounces. 
Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
digeft  in  a  cucurbit  for  twelve 
hours,  that  the  metal  may  be 
diflblved  :  filter  the  folution 
whilft  hot,  then  evaporate  it  till 
a  pellicle  appears  on  the  furface, 
and  fet  it  in  a  cold^place,  until 
the  vitriol  has  cryttallized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vefTel.  The  li- 
quor poured  off  from  the  cryHals 
is  to  be  again  evaporated  till  a 
pellicle  forms  on  the  top,  and 
fet  to  fhoot  as  before.  Colle(^ 
all  the  cryftals  together,  and  dry 
them  on  a  paper  in  the  fhade. 

During  the  diflblution  of  the 
iron,  a  flrong  fulphureous  vapour 
arifes,  which  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  catches  fire,  and  explodes, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  burll  the  vef- 
fel  :  to  this  particular  therefore, 
the  operator  ought  to  have  due 
regard. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  dire^^ions  above 
given  ;  but  in  its  ftead  fubftitute 
common  green  vitriol,  purified  by 
folution  in  water,  filtration,  and  cry- 
ftallization.  The  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  fomewhat 
more  metal  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
cid  ;   and  hence^  in  keeping,    its 


green  colour  is  much  fooncr  de- 
bafed  ^  by  a  rufty  brownilh  caft. 
The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  metal 
may  be  eafily  feparated,  by  fuffer- 
ing  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to 
Hand  for  fome  time  in  a  cold  place, 
when  a  brovvnifh  yellow  ochery 
fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  \ 
or  it  may  be  perfeftly  dilTolved, 
and  kept  fufpended,  by  a  fuitable 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the 
vitriol  is  fufpeded  to  contain  any 
cupreous  matter,  (which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  common  Englifh 
vitriol  ever  does,  though  almolt  all 
the  foreign  vitriols  do)  the  addition 
of  fome  bright  iron  wire  to  the  fo- 
lution will  both  difcover,  and  effec- 
tually feparate  that  metal :  for.  the 
acid  quits  the  copper  to  diflblve  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron; 
and  the  copper,  in  its  feparation 
from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the  undif- 
folved  iron,  and  forms  a  flcin  of  a 
true  copper  colour  upon  its  furface. 
Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper  may, 
on  this  principle,  be  converted  into 
a  pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears, in  this  operation,  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a  difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejedls  the  latter  upon  pre* 
fenting  the  former  for  it  to  aft 
upon  ;  the  operator  may,  never- 
thelefs,  give  a  dangerous  impreg- 
nation of  copper  to  the  purelt  and 
moft  faturated  folution  of  iron  in 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  cop- 
per vefTels,  \{  the  martial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a  copper  vefTel,  it 
never  fails  to  difTolve  a  part  of  the 
copper,  diftinguifhable  by  its  giv- 
ing a  cupreous  ftain  to  a  piece  of 
bright  iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  copper 
is  feparated ;  by  boiling  it  again 
without  iron,  more  of  the  copper 
is  diilblved  ;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparated  by  adding 
more  iron. 

K  1c  Thr 
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The  fait  of  fteel  is  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  preparations  of  this 
metal ;  and  not  unfrequentiy  made 
ufe  of,  in  cacheftic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  deftroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with 
aqueous  fluids,  Boerhaave  direfts 
it  to  be  difTolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  folution  to  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  twelve  ounces,  on  an  empty 
llomach,  walking  gently  after  it : 
thus  managed,  he  fays,  it  opens  the 
body,  purges,  proves  diuretic,  kills 
and  expels  worms,  tinges  the  ex- 


crements black,  or  forms  them  intb 
a  matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens 
the  fibres,  and  thus  cures  many 
different  diftempers.  The  quan- 
tity of  vitriol  in  the  above  dofe 
of  the  folution  is  fifty-feven  grains 
and  a  half:  but  in  common  prac- 
tice, fuch  large  dofes  of  this  flrong 
chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on. 
Four  or  five  grains,  and  in  many 
cafes  half  a  grain,  are  fufficient,  foy 
the  intentions  in  which  chalybeate 
medicines  are  given.  Very  dilute 
folutions,  as  that  of  a  grain  of  the 
fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  natural  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  will  in  many 
cafes  produce  fimilar  effedls. 


SECT.    IV. 

Preparations  of  copper. 


COpp E  R  is  lefs  eafy  of  folution 
than  iron  ;  and,  in  its  metal- 
lic flate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
afted  on  by  the  animal  fluids,  or  to 
have  any  confiderable  efFeft  in  the 
body.  Diffolved,  it  proves  exter- 
nally an  efcharotic ;  internally,  a 
violent  purgative  and  emetic. 
Acids  of  every  kind  diflblve  it,  and 
likewife  volatile  alkalies.  With 
the  vegetable  and  marine  acids,  it 
forms  a  green  folution ;  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  volatile  alkalies, 
a  blue. 

^S    VSTUM. 

Let  thin  copper  plates  be  fl:ratified 
in  a  crucible  with  fulphur ;  and 
calcined  with  a  flrong  fire  until 
they  become  pulverable. 

Preparations  of  this  kind, 
made  with  fulphur,  nitre,  and  com- 
mon fait,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or 
by  calcining  the  copper  without 
addition,  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  external  applications,  for  drying 


and  cleanfing  ulcers,  and  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  fungous  flefh  ; 
and  fometimes  likewife  internally. 
They  are  flill  retained  in  fome 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  have 
not  for  a  long  time  been  taken 
notice  of  among  us,  for  any  medi- 
cinal intention. 

Crystalli  veneris. 
Cryjlals  of  copper, 
DifTolve  pure  copper  in  thrice  its 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding 
the  metal  to  the  acid  by  little 
and  little  at  a  time.  Evaporate 
the  liquor  by  a  gentle  heat,  till 
one  half  of  it  is  wailed  ;  then 
fet  the  remainder  in  a  cool  place 
to  cryftallize  :  afterwards  dry  the 
cryllals,  and  keep  them  in  a  vial 
clofe  flopt  from  the  air. 

These  cryftals  are  flrongly  cau- 
ftic,  fimilar  to  the  caujiicum  lunare  ; 
but  are  fo  much  difpofed  to  liquefy, 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe 
of,  and  cannot  eafxly  be  preferved. 

TiNc- 
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TiNCTURA  VENERIS  VOLATILIS. 

Volatile  tirtdure  of  copper, 
*rake  of 

Copper  filings,  one  dram  ; 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac^  twelve 
drams. 
Let  them  ftand  together  in  a  clofe 
veflel,  frequently  fhaking  it,  un- 
til the  liquor  is  tinged  of  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour. 

This  tinfture,  or  folution,  of 
copper  has  been  given  internally, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a 
diuretic.  Boerhaave  direfts  at  firft 
three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a  morni- 
ing  fading,  with  a  glafs  of  mead, 
and  this  dofe  to  be  daily  doubled 
till  it  comes  to  twenty-four  drops ; 
which  laft  quantity  is  to  be  conti- 
nued for  fome  days :  he  fays,  that 
by  this  means,  he  cured  an  hydro- 
pic perfon  labouring  under  a  con- 
firmed afcites ;  and  that  the  medi- 
cine procured  furprizing  difcharges 
of  urine  ;  that  neverthelefs,  on 
trying  it  in  another  cafe  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  did  not  anfwer.  See  the 
article  Cuprum,  page  132. 

ENS  VENERIS. 

,  ESnb, 

Take  of 

Colcothar   of   blue   vitriol  well 
edulcorated  with  water,    and 
afterwards  dHedj 
Sal   ammoniac,    of   each  equal 
parts. 

Reduce  them  fcparately  into  pow- 
der ;  then  mix,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as 
to  fill  two-  thirds  thereof.  Place 
the  cucurbit  in  an  open  fire,  and 
having  adapted  to  it  a  glafs 
blind-head,  apply  at  firft  a  gen- 
tle heat,  which  is  to  be  increafed 
by  degrees,  and  continued  as 
long  as  the  flowers  arife  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red  : 
when  the  veffels  are  grown  cold, 
let  the  flowers  be  carefully  fwept 
out  with  a  feather. 
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If  the  blue  vitriol  be  pfcrfedlly 
good,  ihis  procefs  will  not  iucceed 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : 
where  it  does  fuccefed,  that  is, 
where  the  flowers  prove  of  a  red- 
diih  yellow  colour  (ex  lutio  ruhtn^ 
tesj  it  is  to  be  prcfumed,  that  the 
fuccefs  is  owing  to  the  vitriol  par- 
taking largely  of  iron,  and  that 
the  preparation  is  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent frorti  the  Jlores  martiales  of 
the  preceding  feftion.  The  colour 
of  blue  vitriol  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  copper  :  but  mofl  of  the  commort 
vitriols  of  this  kind  contain,  alfo, 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  iron  ; 
and  a  reddifti  yellow  colour  of  the 
flowers  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or  folely 
the  iron  that  the  fal  ammoniac  has 
carried  up*  For  this  is  the  colour 
which  iron  always  gives  in  its  fub- 
limates  with  fal  ammoniac ;  where- 
as copper,  in  all  its  folutions,  of 
foluble  combinations  with  fal  am- 
moniac, or  other  faline  bodies,  gives 
a  blue  or  a  green,  or  a  colour  com- 
pounded of  thefe  two. 

The  procefs  is  originally  taken. 
f>Om  Mr.  Boyle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a  chemiil,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Butler's  ftone  by  a  prepara- 
tion of  calcined  vitriol,  and  finding 
the  medicine  upon  trial,  though  far 
fliort/  of  what  Helmont  afcribcs 
to  his,  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they 
called  it,  for  the  mineral's  fake  it 
was  made  of,  ens  primum  'veneris, 

Thecompolltion  of  vitriols  was  at 
that  time  but  imperfedly  known  5 
and  this  is  not  the  only  inflance  of 
an  effeft  being  afcribed  to  the  cu- 
preous part  of  a  vitriol,  which 
was  owing  to  the  ferugineous. 
Though  Boyle  looked  on  the  pre- 
paration as  proceeding  from  cop" 
per,  and  accordingly  direfts  a 
good  venereal  vitriol  to  be  uftd  ; 
yet,  in  the  Goflarian  and  Dantzick 
vitriol,  which  he  recommends  as 
being  very  fit  for  the  purpofe,  iron 

K  k  a  .i8 
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is  the  prevailing  metal,  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  being  very,  incon- 
fiderable  ;  and  it  appears  from  his 
own  words,  that  fometimes  at  leaft, 
he  ufed  the  Engli{h  vitriol,  which 
is  fcarcely  ever  found  to  con- 
tain any  metallic  matter  befides 
iron.  The  yellow  or  rcddifh  colour 
which  he  afcribes  to  his  fublimate, 
and  its  property  of  turning  to  an 
inky  blacknefs  with  infuiion  of 
galls,  are  marks  of  its  having 
been  truly  a  chalybeate  prepa- 
ration. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopceia,  agreeabjy 
to  Boyle's  opinion  of  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  fublimate,  the  procefs 
was  inferted  with  blue  vitriol ;  and 
thofe  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  fol- 
lowed the  example.  The  London 
college,  at  the  lail  revifal  of  their 
book,  have  corrected  this  error, 
and  ordered  green  vitriol,  or  filings 
of  iron  itfelf,  to  be  ufed  ;    but  the 
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miftake  is  ftill  continued  in  the  other 
pharmacopoeias. 

From  good  blue  vitriol,   or  pure 
vitriol   of    copper,    the    fublimate 
here  required  cannot  be  obtained  : 
and  although  it  may  be  prepared 
from  the  common  blue  vitriol  of 
the  fhops,  as  I  have  on  trial  found 
that  it  may ;   yet  it  is  furely  im- 
prudent to  endanger  impregnating 
the  preparation  with  that  noxious 
metal ;  more  efpecially  as  pure  vi- 
triols of  iron  are  procurable  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  others. 
Thofe  mixed  vitriols  in  which  the 
copper  greatly  prevails,  give  firft  a 
green  or  blue  cupreous  fublimate, 
and  afterwards   a    yellow   or  red- 
difh  ferrugineous  one  ;    and  thofe 
in  which  iron  abounds  moft,  give 
firft   the   ferrugineous,    and   after- 
wards the  cupreous  flowers:  though 
pofTibly    neither   fublimate   is   en- 
tirely free  frow  an  admixture  of^ 
the  other. 


SECT.     V. 

Preparations  of  had. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  dulky 
powder  ;  which,  if  the  flame  is 
reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  firft 
yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a  vitreous  mafs.  This 
metal  diftblves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difiicultly  in  the  vitriolic, 
and  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  ve- 
getable acids ;  it  is  alfo  foluble 
in  exprefled  oils,  efpecially  when 
calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  whilft  un- 
diftblved,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fefts  as  medicines.  Diflblved  in 
oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  (when 
externally  applied)  anti- inflamma- 
tory and  deficcative.  Combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  they  arc  no- 
tably fo  ;    and    taken   internally. 


prove    a  powerful   but  dangerouju 

Ityptic. 

PLUMBUM    USTUM. 

Burnt  lead, 

Edinb. 

Mclr  lead  with  a  gentle  fire,  andJ 
keep  it  continually  ftirring,  witl|  li 
an  iron  fpatula,  till  it  changes » 
into  powder. 

MINIUM. 

Red  lead, 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted  Ij 
in   an   unglazed   earthen   veiTel,  . 
and  kept  ftirring  with   an  iron 
fpatula,  till  it  falls  into  a  pow- 
der, at  firft  blackifti,  afterwards  > 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deepii 

red 
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red  colour,  in  which  kit  ftate 
it  is  called  minium  ;  taking 
care  not  to  raife  the  fire  fo 
high  as  to  run  the  calx  into  a 
mafs. 


Vitreous 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apo- 
thecary or  chemift  ;  nor  indeed  is 
this  commodity  expedled  to  be  made 
by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
ing a  diftindl  branch  of  bufinefs. 
The  makers  melt  large  quantities 
of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  built  for 
this  purpofe,  and  fo  contrived, 
thar  the  flame  afts  upon  a  large 
furface  of  the  metal,  which  is  con- 
tinually changed  by  the  means  of 
iron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the 
lead  is  deflroyed  ;  after  which,  the 
calx  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 
By  barely  ftirring  the  calx,  as  a- 
bove  direded,  in  a  vefTel  over  the 
fire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs ;  the 
reverberation  of  flame  upon  the 
furface  being  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  this  effed.  It  is  faid,  that 
twenty  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this 
procefs,  five  pounds ;  and  that  the 
calx,  being  reduced  into  lead  again, 
k  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  efi*efts, 
however,  are  not  very  confidera- 
ble;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
farther  real  ufe,  than  as  they 
give  confiftence  to  the  plafter,  un- 
guent,  &c. 

CERUSSA. 

Cerujfe,^  or  white  lead, 
Edinb. 
Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an   earthen  veflel,    and   fuf- 
pend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 
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plates  of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
froni  the  acid,  may  circulate  a- 
bout  the  plates.  Set  the  con- 
taining veflel  in  the  he^t  of  horfe- 
dung,  for  three  weeks  :  if  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  plates 
are  not  totally  calcined,  fcrape 
off  the  white  powder,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  again  to  the  fleam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  is  thus 
corroded  into  powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  al fo 
is  become  a  trade  by  itfelf,  and 
confined  to  a  few  perfons,  who 
have  large  conveniencies  for  this 
purpofe.  The  general  method  which 
they  follow,  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  above  defcribed.  See  the  Phj- 
lofophical  Tranfadions,  N°  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difcover,  when  taken  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  me- 
tal ;  and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
cers, moderately  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftridlive. 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 
Sugar  of  lead, 
Lond. 
Boil  cerufle  with  dillilled  vinegar, 
in  a  leaden  vefliel,  until  the  vine- 
gar   becomes  fufficiently  fweet : 
then  filter   the  vinegar  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  to  cryftallize, 

Edinh. 
Put  any  quantity  of  cerufTe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  thereon  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  to  the  height  of 
four  inches.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther for  fome  days  in  a  fand-heat, 
till  the  vinegar  has  acquired  a 
fweetilh  tafle,  when  it  is  to  be 
fuiFered  to  fettle,  and  rhen  pour- 
ed off.  Add  frtili  vinegar  to  the 
remainder,  and  repea;  this  pro- 
K  k  3  cefs 
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cefs  till  the  menilruum  no  longer 
e?ftrads  any  fweet  tafte.  Let  all 
the  impregnated  liquors  V-eft  for 
fome  time  ;  ^nd  after  they  have 
been  poured  from  the  feces,  e- 
vaporate  them,  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
to  the  confidence  of  thin  honey  ; 
fo  that,  upon  being  fet  in  a  cool 
place,  the  fugar  may  fhoot  into 
cryftals,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  dried  in  the  fhade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a  pellicle, 
fet  it  again  in  the  cold,  and  more 
cryftals  will  fhoot  j  repeat  this 
operation  till  no  cryftals  can  be 
any  longer  obtained. 

Cerussb  (efpecially  that  fort 
called  flake  ieady  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubjedt  to  adulteration) 
is  much  preferable  either  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fugar 
of  lead  :  for  the  corrofion,  which 
it  has  already  undergone  from  the 
fteam  of  vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dif- 
folve  more  readily.  It  fhould  be 
finely  powdered  before  the  vinegar 
is  put  to  it,  and  during  the  digef- 
tion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  up  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula,  to  promote  its  difTolution,  and 
prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard 
mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  ftrong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  nior- 
tuum  of  vinegar  (fee  page  452.) 
may  be  employed  for  this  procefs 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weak- 
er,  though  purer  acid,  above  direct- 
ed.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  redified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added 
to  the  folution  as  fopn  as  it  is  duly 
exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuffered 
to  grow  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the 
fugaj  will  concrete  into  very  large 


and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 
fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  Or 
ther  method. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  the  feveral  intentions 
which  they  are  applied  to.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  it  internally, 
in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  as  a  ftyp- 
tic,  in  haemorrhages,  profufe  col- 
liquative fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the 
fluor  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expedlations.  It  very  power- 
fully reftrains  the  difcharge ;  but 
almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this, 
it  occafions  fymptopis  of  another 
kind,  often  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bowels,  or  through  the  whole  bo- 
dy, and  obftinate  conftipations, 
fometimes  immediately  follow,  ef- 
pecially if  the  dofe  has  been  con- 
fiderable  :  cramps,  tremors,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  generally, 
fooner  or  later,  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only, 
in  fo  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be 
abforbsd  in  the  body ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe,  he  fays,  "  it  returns  again  in- 
**  to  cerufTe  which  is  violently  poi- 
"  fonous."  On  this  principle  it 
would  follow,  that  in  habits  where 
acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead 
would  be  innocent.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its 
preparations  ad  in  the  body  only 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  combined  with 
acid  :  ceruiTe  pofTefTes  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharuQi  only  in  a  low  de- 
gree; and  either  of  them  freed 
from  the  acid,  have  little,  if  any 
eiFed  at  all. 
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SECT.    VI. 

Preparations  of  tin. 


TIN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  dufky 
powder,  which  by  a  farther  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  becomes 
white.  A  mafs  of  tin  heated  till 
it  is  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves 
extremely  brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in 
pieces  from  a  blow,  and  by  dex- 
trous agitation  into  powder.  Its 
proper  menllruum  is  aqua  regia  ; 
though  the  other  mineral  acids  alfo 
may  be  made  to  diflblve  it,  and 
the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall  quan- 
tity. It  cryftallizes  with  the  vege- 
table and  vitriolic  acids ;  but  with 
the  others,  deliquiates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit- 
tle known.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antihyfteric,  antihec- 
tic,  &c.  At  prefent,  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 
Powdered  tin, 
Lond. 
Melt  the  tin,   and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubbed  in  the  infide 
with   chalk :    then   immediately 
let  the   box  be   nimbly  fhaken, 
and   a   part   of  the  tin  will  fall 
into  powder.     The  remainder  is 
to  be  melted  a  fecond  time,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
the  whole  of  the  metal  is  thus 
reduced  into  powder. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  as  a  remedy  again  ft 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
which  too  often  elude  th  force  of 
other  medicines.  The  general  dofe 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  ;  fome 
confine  it  to  a  few  grains.  But 
Pr.  Alfton  afiures  us,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh effays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly 


depends  upon  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities :  he  gives 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  melafl^es ;  next  day,  half 
an  ounce  ;  and  the  day  following, 
half  an  ounce  more  :  after  which, 
a  cathartic  is  adminiftred  :  he  fays 
the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during 
the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  of  the  llomach  occafioned  by 
them  are  removed  almoft  imme- 
diately upon  taking  the  firft  dofe 
of  the  tin.  The  experiments  on 
tin  related  in  page  23 1  of  this  work, 
account  fufliciently  for  its  being  de- 
llrudive  to  thefe  animals ;  though 
not  for  its  being  fafe  to  the  patient. 

CALX  JOVIS. 

Calx  of  tin, 
Edinh. 
Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  un- 
glafed  earthen  vefTel,  and  keep 
it  continually  fl:irring  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  until  it  falls  into  a 
calx. 

This  procefs  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar- 
maceutical writers  in  general  di- 
redt :  it  muft  be  difcontinued  as 
focn  as  the  metal  is  reduced  into 
a  dufky  powder  :  if  calcined  to 
whitenefs,  the  following  operation 
would  not  well  fucceed.  As  to  the 
virtues  of  the  calx,  they  do  not 
feem  to  be  greatly  difFerent  from 
thofe  of  the  foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  JOVIS. 
Salt  of  tin, 
Edi-nh. 
Take  one  pound  of  the  foregoing 
calx  of  tin  ;  and  four  ounces  of 
K  k  4  aqua 
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aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fix  times 
its  quantity  of  fpring  water. 
Digeil  them  together  in  a  fand- 
heat  for  two  days :  then  fhake 
the  vefTel,  and  after  the  more 
ponderous  parts  of  the  calx  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  turbid  li- 
.  quor,  and  evaporate  it  almoft  to 
drynefs:  the  further  exficcation 
of  the  matter  is  to  be  performed 
on  bibulous  paper.  On  the  calx 
which  is  left,  pour  half  as  much 
of  the  diffolvent  as  was  employ- 
ed at;,  iirft  ;  and  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before. 

In  former  editions,  the  men- 
ftruum,  after  digeftion  upon  the 
calx  of  tin,  was  ordered  to  be  fil- 
tered, then  evaporated  till  a  pelli- 
cle appeared  upon  the  furface,  and 
fet  by  to  cryftallize.  But  the 
cryftallization  fucceeded  very  ill  ; 
and  fuch  cryftalline  matter,  as  was 
with  difficulty  obtained,  proved  to 
be  little  other  than  a  nitrous 
ammoniac^!  fait  afFoixled  by  the 
aqua  regia  ;-  for   this    menflruum 


in  quality  ;  for  the  phlogi{lon,'0r 
inflammable  principle,  which  fire 
expels  from  metals  in  their  calci« 
nation,  is  e^qually  extricated  by 
acids  in  their  diflblution.  A  fait 
of  tin  with  aqua  regia  may  there- 
fore be  more  advantageoufly  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 

Let  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmall 
ftreams  into  a  velTel  of  cold  wa- 
ter, that  it  may  be  reduced  in- 
to grains.  Drop  thefe  by  little 
and  little,  as  a  grain  at  a  time, 
into  aqua  regia,  that  the  diflb- 
lution may  go  onflowly,  without 
efFervefcence  or  the  difcharge  of 
fumes.  When  the  metal  is  no 
longer  afted  on,  pour  off  the 
folution,  and  evaporate  it  in 
a  fand-heat,  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left. 

This  preparation  feems  intend- 
ed chiefly  for  external  ufe,  as  a 
mild  efcharotic  and  detergent.  It 
"is  not  fo  corrofive  as  might  be  ex- 
pefted,    nor  much  difpofed  to  li- 


does  not  diflblve,  or  diflblves  only     quefy  in  the  air,  though  it  is  not 
an  inconfiderable  quantity  of,  the  " 

calx  of  tin.  The  procefs  is  now  ren- 
dered more  pradiicable,  by  allow- 
ing the  finer  parts  of  the  calx  to 
be  mixed  with  the  liquor  in  an 
undiflfolved  ftate,  and  the  whole  to 
be  infpiflated  and  exficcated  toge- 
ther. It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  preparation  here  intend- 
ed, might  be  obtained  in  a  manner 
ftill  more  commodious. 

I  cannot  apprehend  what  advan- 
tage there  is  in  calcining  the  tin. 
Tin,  in  its  metallic  fl:ate,  diflblves 
freely  in  aqua  regia,  but  calcina- 
tion renders  it  almoft  indiflbluble 
in  that  menflruum  :  the  further  it  is 
calcined,  the  more  does  it  lofe  of 
its  folubility.  If  tin  and  its  calx 
were  of  equal  folubility,  it  could 
fcarcely  be  f'ufpecled  that  the  folu- 
tions  of  ihe  two  would  be  different 


eafily  made  to  afTume  a  cryftalline 
form.  A  perfeft  cryftalline  fait 
may  be  obtained  from  tin  by  the 
vitriolic  acid,  in  the  following 
manner. 

Take  two  ounces  of  tin,  reduced 
into  grains  or  filings  ;  and  five 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Put 
them  into  a  wide-necked  glafs, 
in  a  fand-heat,  and  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  liquid  boils  and  eva- 
porates, and  the  matter  remains 
almoft  dry.  Then  remove  the 
vefTel  from  the  fire,  and  when 
the  faline  refiduum  has  con- 
creted, add  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  which,  by  the  affiUanee  of 
a  moderate  heat,  will  difTolve 
nearly  the  whole.  Filter  the  fo- 
lution, and  after  due  evapora- 
tion, fet  it  to  cryftallize. 

Salt 
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Salt  of  tin  for  internal  ufe,  has  fpread  it  thinly  over 
been  commonly  direfted  to  be  pre- 
pared with  diftilled  vinegar  ;  by  di- 
gefting  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin, 
and  then  evaporating  and  cryftal- 
Jizing.  Several  of  the  chemifts 
have  denied  that  any  cryftals  would 
by  this  means  be  obtained,  or  that 
the  dillilled  vinegar  would  djfToIve 
any  part  of  the  calx :    and  indeed 
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the  bottom 
of  a  proper  veflel,  continue  the 
calcination  in  a  gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  the  powder,  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  a  furnace 
where  the  air  may  pafs  freely  over 
the  furface.  Others  mix  the  com- 
mon calx  or  filings  of  tin  with 
twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and 
injeft  the  mixture  by  degrees  into 


when  the  tin  is  but  moderately  cal-    a  vefTel  (trongly  heated,  over  which 
cined,  as   above   direfted,   it  does 
not  appear  that  any  folution  hap> 
pens. 

There  are  two  ftates  in  which 
tin  is  confiderably  aded  upon  by 
vegetable  acids  :  its  perfedl  metal- 
lic ftate,  and  that  of  a  perfedl  calx,     happens  on  each  injeftion,  a  part 


are  fitted  a  cumber  of  aludels,  or 
earthen  pots  with  holes  in  their  • 
bottoms  :  the  lovvermoft  of  thefe 
veffels  has  a  hole  alfo  in  the  fide, 
through  which  the  matter  is  thrown 
in  :   during  the  deflagration  which 


Plates  of  pure  tm,  put  mto  com- 
mon vinegar,  are  in  a  few  hours 
corroded :  by  degrees  the  liquor 
becomes  quite  opake  and  turbid, 
and  depofites  great  part  of  the  cor- 
roded tin  to  the  bottom  in  form  of 
a  whitifh  powder  ;  but  ftill  retains 
a  part  exquifuely  divided  ;  for  after 
Handing  for  many  days,  and  after 
pafling  through  a  filter,  fo  much 
remained  fufpended,  as  to  give  a 
whitifhnefs  and  opacity  to  the  fluid. 
Acid  juices  of  fruits,  fubftituted  to 
vinegar,  exhibited  the  fame  phasno- 


of  the  tin  is  volatilized,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  pots  in  form  of  a 
fine  white  powder,  which  is  fwept 
out  and  walhed  with  water.  Others 
obtain  a  calx  of  tin,  perhaps  not 
lefs  perfect,  more  expeditioufly  and 
with  lefs  trouble  ;  by  diflblving  the 
metal  in  aqua  regia,  (which,  as 
already  obferved,  has,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  nearly  the  fame  effeft  as 
fire,)  and  afterwards  recovering  the 
calx,  by  diluting  the  folution  with 
about  four  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  gradually  adding  to  it 


mena.    Thefe  experiments,  though    fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  till  the  eifer- 

vefcence  ceafes  :  a  white  curdly 
matter  precipitates,  which  is  to  be 
wafhed  with  water  and  dried. 

Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in 
either  of  the  above  methods, 
one  pound  ;  of  diftilled  vinegar, 
one  gallon.  Digell  them  toge- 
ther, occafionally  ftirring  up  the 
matter  from  the  bottom,  till  the 
vinegar  has  acquired  a  rough 
fweetifti  tafte  :  then  evaporate 
the  liquor  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  fyrup,  add  to  it  about  one- 
twentieth  its  weight  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  fufFer  the 
heat  flowly  to  decreafe,  that  the 
fait  may  cryftallize. 

The 


they  do  not  (hew  that  the  tm  is 
thus  fufficiently  diftblved  to  afford 
a  perfed  cryftalline  fait,  prove,  ne- 
verthelefs,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  be  known,  that  tin  or 
tinned  veftels,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  will  give  a  metalline  im- 
pregnation to  light  vegetable  acids 
fufFered  to  ftand  in  them  for  a  few 
hours. 

In  order  to  th^  obtaining  a  per- 
feft  folution  of  tin  for  cryftalliza- 
tion,  the  metal  muft  be  highly  cal- 
cined ;  for  though  its  folution  in 
mineral  acids  is  prevented  by  cal- 
cination, it  is  otherwife  in  regard 
to  the  vegetable.  Some  take  the 
common  calx  of. tin,  and  having 
2 


5jo6  Vharmacetitkal 

The  cryftals  obtained  by  this 
inethod  are  hard,  folid,  colour- 
lefs,  tranfparent,  void  of  acrimony. 
They  have  been  recommended  in 
the  dole  of  a  few  grains,  in  ute- 
rine diforders ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  experience  has  waranted 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them  ; 
i?or  are  any  of  thefe  falts  at  pre- 
fent  made  ufe  of  in  common  prac- 
tice, or  kept  in  the  fhops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  volatile  alka- 
lies, or  by  water  alone,  is  fome- 
times  employed  as  a  cofraetic,  un- 
der the  name  of  Magistery 
OF  TIN.  A  whiter,  and  mor.e  ele- 
gant, preparation  of  this  kind 
jnight  be  obtained,  by  diffolving 
the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  volatile  fpi- 
rits. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM, 
Mofaic  gold. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Tin,  one  pound ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  feven ounces; 
Sal  ammoniac, 

Purified  quickfUver,  of  each  half 
a  pound. 
Melt  the  tin  by  itfelf,  add  to  it 
the  quickfilvcr,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  grown  cold,  reduce 
it  into  powder :  mix  this  with 
the  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac, 
and  fublinie  in  a  matrafs :  the 
mofaic  2:old  will  be  found  un- 
der  the  fublimed  matter,  with 
fome  drofs  at  the  bottom. 

The  management  of  this  pro- 
cefs,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  prepava- 
tion  the.  beautiful  colour  and  ap- 
pearance for  which  it  is  adniircd, 
has  been  held  as  a  fccret.  The 
chemifts  feem  greatly  divided  as 
to  the  proportions  which  the  in- 
gredients ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  and  iu  this  fome  make  the 
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chief  difficulty  to  confift ;  while 
others  make  the  due  regulation 
of  the  fire  to  be  the  principal 
point.  There  does  not  however 
appear  to  be  any  very  great  nicety 
in  either  refpedts.  I  have  found 
the  procefs  to  fucceed  equally  with 
very  different  proportions  of  the 
materials ;  by  mixing  them  tho- 
roughly together;  putting  them 
into  a  wide-necked  matrafs  upon  a 
little  fand  in  an  iron  pot ;  apply- 
ing a  gentle  fire  for  fome  time^ 
till  the  white  fumes,  which  arofc 
copioufly  at  firfl,  and  paffed  out  at 
the  neck  of  the  glafs,  begun  to 
abate ;  then  gradually  increafing 
the  fire  till  the  fand  became  red 
hot,  and  keeping  it  up  in  thisi 
(late  for  a  confiderable  v/hile,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fpa^kling  gold-like  hue.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded ;  though  formerly  held  in 
confjderable  efteem,  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
malignant  fevers,  and  venereal 
diforders.  In  thefe  laft  it  has  been 
recommended,  from  a  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  mercurial ;  but  on 
confidering  the  circUmftances  of 
the  procefs,  and  the  phenomena, 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  of  the 
mercury  being  retained  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finifhcd,  the  mofaic 
gold  is  found  in  the  bottom;  and 
tlie  fublimed  fubflancc,  above  it, 
confitls  partly  of  fal  ammoniac, 
partly  of  fulphur,  and  partly  of  a 
cinnabar  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  fulphur^ 
and  mercury.  The  aurum  mo-^ 
faicum  is  found  to  weigh  more 
than  the  tin  employed;  but  pure 
tin,    in  being   calcined  by  itfelf. 


gams 
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gains  very  nearly  as  much  as  it 
does  in  this  procefs :  the  golden 
colour  is  probably  owing  to  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  fulphur  adhering 
to  the  tin.  On  roaiting  the  ,au- 
rum  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  fmokes 
a  little,  and  foon  changes  its  gold- 
en hue  to  a  dirty-coloured  one, 
rot  unlike  that  of  tin  lightly  cal- 
cined :  being  then  mixed  with  a 
proper  flux,  and  melted  in  a  cru- 


S^7 

cible,  it  yields  a  lump  of  tin,  not 
far  fhort  of  the  original  weight  of 
the  metal. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh, 
though  they  formerly  divided  this 
preparation  into  two  procefTes,  one 
for  amalgamating  the  tin  with  the 
mercury,  the  other  for  the  fubli- 
mation  with  the  fulphur  and  lal 
ammoniac,  have  now  entirely  re- 
jefted  it. 


SECT.    VII. 

Preparations  of  mercury. 


MERCURY,  or  quickfilver, 
is  a  ponderous  metallic 
fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong 
fire,  and  calcinable  by  a  weaker 
one  (though  very  difficulty)  into 
a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It  dif- 
folves  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is  cor- 
roded by  the  vitriolic,  but  notadl- 
ed  on  by  the  marine  in  its  liquid 
ftate  :  it  neverthelefs  may  be  com- 
bined with  this  laft,  if  fkilfully 
applied  in  the  form  of  fume. 
Quickfilver  unites,  by  trituration, 
with  earthy,  unftuous,  refmous, 
and  other  like  fubflances,  fo  as  to 
lofe  its  fluidity  :  triturated  with 
fulphur,  it  forms  a  black  mafs, 
which  by  fublimation  changes  into 
a  beautiful  red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations  are,  to  fufe  the 
juices,  however  vifcid,  in  the  mi- 
nuted and  remotefl  vefTels ;  by  this 
means  they  prove  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  inveterate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  proceeding  from  a  thick- 
nefs  and  fluggifhnefs  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  obflinate  obflruftions 
of  the  glands.  Crude  mercury  has 
no  eifed  this  way.  Refolved  into 
fume,  or  divided  into  minute  par- 
ticles, and  prevented  from  re-unit- 
ing by  the  interpoiltion  of  other 
fubftances,  it  operates  very  power- 


fully ;  unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  action. 
Combined  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  afts  effec- 
tually, though  in  general  mildly  ; 
with  a  larger,  it  proves  violently 
corrofive. 

ARGENTI     VIVI 
PURIFICATIO. 
Purification  of  quickfilver. 
L.  E. 
Diftil  quickfilver  in  a  retort .  and 
afterwards   wafh  it  with   waicr 
and  common  fait,  or  with  vine- 
gar. 

If  a  glafs  retort  is  made  u''e  of 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  to  have 
a  low  body,  and  a  long  neck  ; 
and  the  neck  fhould  be  confidtra- 
bly  inclined  dowi  wards,  fo  a.s  to 
allow  the  eleva  ed  mercury  a  qui>,k 
defcent :  the  receiver  fhouid  be 
filled  almoft  to  the  neck  of,  the  re- 
tort with  water ;  the  ufe  of^  this  ig 
not  to  condenfe,  but  to  cool,  the 
diftilling  quickfilver,  left  falling 
hot  upon  the  bottom,  it  fhould 
crack  the  glafs.  The  diflillation 
may  be  more  conveniently  per- 
formed in  an  iron  retort,  or  an 
iron  DOt  fitted  with  a  head- 

A 

The  fire    (h(juld  be   raifed    no 
higher  than  is  fuflicient  t<5  elevate 

the 
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Effential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
fixteen  drops. 
Grind    them  together  in  a    glafs 
mortar,  until  the  mercury  ceafes 
to  appear. 


the  mercury ;  for  certain  mineral 
fubftances,  which  are  faid  to  be 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  pfove  in 
part  volatile  in  a  degree  of  heat, 
not  much  greater  than  that  in 
which  mercury  diftils.  Mr.  Boyle 
relates,  that  he  has  known  quick- 
filver  carry  up  with  it  a  portion 
even  of  lead,  fo  as  to  have  its 
weight  very  fenfjbly  increafed 
thereby  ;  and  this  happened, 
though  only  a  moderate  fire  was 
ufed. 

MeRCURIUS    ALCALIZATUS. 

Alkalized  mercury. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  drams ; 
Prepared  crabs-eyes,  five  drams. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now 
reje6led  from  the  Edinburgh,  is 
inferted  here  on  account  of  its 
being  dill  now  and  then  called  for, 
and  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem.  It  has  never  come  much 
into  common  pradlice,  the  labour 
of  making  it  having  been  a  temp- 
tation to  a  grievous  abufe  in  its 
preparation,  viz.  the  addition  of 
an  intermedium,  which  facilitates 
the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the 
crabs-eyes,  but  greatly  abates  its 
medical  powers.  The  medicine, 
when  duly  prepared,  is  an  ufeful 
alterative  ;  and  may  be  given,  in 
cutaneous  or  venereal  caies,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

.  MERCURIUS  SACCHARA- 
TUS. 
Sugared  mercury, 
Edlnb, 
Take 

Pure  quickfilver. 
Brown  fugar-candy,  of  each  hnlf 
an  ounce ; 


The  eflential  oil,  here  added,  is 
faid  to  be  a  very  ufeful  ingredient ;  ; 
not  only  promoting  the  extinftion  \ 
of  the  quickfilver  (which  however 
is  ftill  not  a  little  difficult  and  te- 
dious) but  likewife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  procefs,  is  only 
to  divide  the  mercury  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  other  bodies ;  for 
when  thus  managed  (as  already  ob- 
ferved)  it  has  very  powerful  effeds; 
though  whilft  undivided  it  feems 
to  be  altogether  ina6live.  Sugar 
alone  apparently  anfwers  this  in- 
tention ;  but  on  the  commixture 
of  aqueous  fluids,  the  fugar  dif- 
folves  by  itfelf,  leaving  the  mer- 
cury to  run  together  again  in  its 
original  form  :  the  addition  of  the 
oil  is  faid  in  great  meafure  to  pre- 
vent this  irtconvenience.  The 
dofe  of  this  medicine,  as  an  al- 
terative, is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple. 

-^THIOPS   MINERALIS. 
Ethiops  mineral, 
Lond, 
Take 

Purified  quickfilver. 
Flowers   of  fulphur,  unwafhed, 
of  each  equal  weights. 
Grind   them  together,  in   a  glaft 
or  ftcne  mortar,  until  they  are 
united. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 
Flowers  of  fulphur  wafiied,  each 
equal  weights. 
Grind  them   tt»gethcr  in  a    g}n:fs 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,   till 
the   mercurial    globules   totall 
dilappear. 
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An  ethiops   is  made  alfo  with  a 
double  quantity  of  mercury. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  aflillance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  flirring  them  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  is  complet- 
ed. The  fmall  degree  of  heat 
here  fufhcient,  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to 
fubftances,  which  have  already  un- 
dergone much  greater  fires,  not 
only  in  the  extradlion  from  their 
ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica- 
tions of  them  diredled  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia. In  the  following  pro- 
eefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjunc- 
tion to  a  ftrong  fire,  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  ingre- 
dients are  more  perfectly  united  by 
heat,  than  by  the  degree  of  tri- 
ture  ufually  bellowed  upon  them. 
From  the  ethiops  prepared  by 
triture,  part  of  the  mercury  is  apt 
to  be  fpued  out  on  making  it  into 
an  eleftuary  or  pills :  from  that 
made  by  fire,  no  feparation  is  ob- 
(erved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  the 
moft  inactive  of  the  mecurial  pre- 
parations. Some  praditioners  have 
boldly  afferted  its  pofleiling  extra- 
ordinary virtues ;  and  moll  people 
imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome  ef- 
ficacy. But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
expelled  from  it  in  the  common 
dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grans,  or  a 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  from  hence, 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
fcveral  drams,  and  continued  for 
d  confiderable  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  remarkable  effed.  Sul- 
phur eminently  abates  the  power 
of  all  the  more  aClive  minerals, 
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and  feems  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
reilrained  by  them  from  operating  - 
in  the  body  itfelf.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufHciently  libe- 
ral in  the  commendation  of  medi- 
cines, difapproves  the  ethiops  in 
very  llrong  terms,  "  It  cannot 
**  enter  the  abforbent  veffels,  the 
*'  lafteals  or  lymphatics ;  but  pafTes 
"  diredly  through  the  intellinal 
**  tube,  where  it  may  happen  to 
**  dcftroy  worms,  if  it  operates 
"  luckily.  They  are  deceived 
**  who  expeft  any  other  eifefls 
'*  from  it ;  at  leaft  I  myfelf  could 
**  never  find  them.  I  am  afraid, 
"  it  is  unwarily  given,  in  fuch 
**  large  quantities,  to  children 
**  and  perfons  of  tender  conftitu- 
"  tions  ;  as  being  a  foreign  mafs, 
**  unconquerable  by  the  body,  the 
*'  more  to  be  fufpefted,  as  it  there 
**  continues  long,  fluggifh,  and 
**  inadive.  It  does  not  raife  a  fa- 
*^*'  livation,  becaufe  it  cannot  come 
"  into  the  blood.  Who  knowj* 
"  the  effedls  of  a  fubilance,  which, 
"  fo  long  as  it  remains  compound- 
**  ed,  feems  no  more  a(flive  than 
**  any  ponderous  infipid  earth  :" 
The  ethiops  with  a  double  propor- 
tion of  mercury,  now  received  in- 
to the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
has  a  greater  chance  for  operating 
as  a  mercurial ;  and  probably  the 
quantity  of  mercury  might  be  flill 
further  increafed  to  advantage. 


CINNABARIS   FACTITIA. 
Artificial  cinnabar* 
Lond. 
Take   of 

Purified  quickfilve:*,  twenty-five 

ounces  ; 
Sulphur,  ieven  ounces. 
Melt  the  fulphur,  and  mix  into  it 
the  quickfilver  ;  \.i  the  mixture 
happens  to  catch  flame,  extin- 
guifh  it  by  covering  the  vefi'el. 
The  matter  is  afterwards  to  be 

reduced 
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reduced  into  powder,  and  fub 
limed.  > 


times,    an  iron    wire,    fomevvhat 

heated,  in  order  to'  be  the  better 

aiTured,    that    the   paflage  is   not 

Edinb»  blocking  up  ;  the  danger  of  which 

Take  of  may  be  prevented,    by  cautioufly 

Purifiedquickfilver,  three  pounds  railing  the  veffel  higher  from  the 

and  a  half;  fire. 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  wafhed,  one  If  the  ingredients  were  pure, 
pound.  no  feces  will  remain  :  in  fuch  cafe> 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  a  large  iron  the  fublimation  may  be  known  to 
veflel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  be  over,  by  introducing  a  wire  as 
add  to  it  by  degrees  the  quick-  before,  and  feeling  therewith  the 
lilver  prcvioufly  heated,  llirring  bottom  of  the  veffel,  which  will 
them  conftantly  together  with  then  be  perfedlly  fmooth :  if  any 
an  iron  fpatula>  that  they  may  roughnefs  Or  inequalities  are  per- 
be  perfediy  mixed.  Immedi-  ceived,  either  the  mixture  was  im-* 
ately  fit  upon  the  veffel  a  wood-  pure,  or  the  fublimation  is  not 
en  cover,  to  prevent  the  mixture  completed;  if  the  latter  be  the 
from  taking  fire  :  before  the  cafe,  the  wire  will  foon  be  cover- 
matter  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  ed  over  with  the  riling  cinnabar, 
into  powder,    and  fublime  ac-        The  preparers  of    cinnabar  in 


large  quantity,  employ  earthen 
jars,  which  in  Ihape  pretty  much 
refemble  an  eg'g,  Thefe  are  of 
different  fizes,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fublimation,  which  fometimes 
amounts  to  two  hundred  weight. 
The  jar  is  ufually  coated  from  the 
fmall  end,  almoft  to  the  middle, 
to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the 
le  explolion  frequently  happens,  vehemence,  or  irregularity  of  the 
and  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is 
take  fire,  efpecially  if  the  procefs  placed  uppermoft,  not  being  re- 
is  fomewhat  haftily  conduced,  ceived  within  the  furnace,  has  no 
This  accident,  the  operator  will  occafion  for  this  defence.  The 
have  previous  notice  of,  from  the  whole  fecret,  with  regard  to  this 
matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  procefs,  is  (i)  the  management  of 
fuddenly   confident :     as    foon   as    the  fire,  which  Ihould  be  fo  llrong 


cording  to  art. 

It  has  been  cullomary  to  order 
a  larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than 
here  direded  ;  but  thefe  fmaller 
proportions  anfwer  better ;  for  the 
lefs  fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
hur  begin  to  unite,  a  confidera- 


I 


this  happens,  the  veffel  muft   be 
immediately  clof(rcovered. 

Daring  the  fublimation,  care 
muft  be  had  that  the  matter  rife 
not  into  the  neck  of  the  veffel, 
fo  as  to  block  up  and  burft  the 
glafs  :  to  prevent  this,  a  wide- 
necked  bolt-head,  or  rather  an 
oval  earthen  jar,    coated,    Ihould 


as  to  keep  the  matter  continually 
fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  out  at  its 
mouth,  which  is  covered  with  an 
iron  plate;  (2)  to  put  into  the  fub- 
liming veffel,  only  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  the  mixture  at  a  time. 

A  method  is  mentioned  in  the 
praftical  chemiftry  of  making  cin- 


be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veffel.     nabar  without  fublimation,  by  a 

If  the  former  is  employed,  it  will    gitating  or  digefting  mercury  in 

be    convenient    to  introduce,    at    the  volatile  tindure  of   fulphur, 

already 
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already  defcribed.  I  have  foun,d 
a  fulphureous  licjuGr  more  eafily 
parable  to  have  a  like  efFeft :  the 
fblution  for  lac  fulphnris  will,  with 
feme  addrefs,  fucceed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar 
is  as  a  pigment.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medicine, 
in  cutaneous  foulneiles,  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  epileptic  cales, 
&c.  but  of  late,  it  has  loft  much 
of  its  reputation.  It  appears  to 
be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  ethiops,  al- 
ready fpoken  of.  Cartheufer  re- 
lates, that  having  given  cinnabar 
in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it 
produced  no  fennble  effeft,  but 
was  partly  voided  along  with  the 
feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found 
entire  in  the  Itomach  and  inteftines 
upon  opening  the  animal.  The 
celebrated  Frederick  Hoffman, 
after  beftowing  high  encomiums 
on  this  preparation,  as  having, 
in  many  inftances  within  his  own 
knowledge,  perfeftly  cured  epi- 
lepfies  and  vertigoes  from  contu- 
fions  of  the  head  (where  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  cure  did 
not  fo  much  depend  upon  the  cin- 
nabar, as  on  the  fpontaneous  re- 
covery of  the  parts  from  the  exter- 
nal injury)  obferves,  that  the  large 
repeated  dofes,  neceffary  for  hav- 
ing any  efFe6l,  can  be  born  only 
where  the  firft  paflages  are  ftrong, 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  ilo- 
mach  and  inteftines  are  lax  and 
flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulat- 
ed and  concreting  with  the  mu- 
cous matter  of  the  parts,  occafions 
great  oppreflion  ;  which  feems  to 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  the- 
cinnabar  is  not  fubdued  by  the 
powers  of  digeftion,  and  has  no 
proper  medicinal  activity.  There 
are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  the 
daily  ufe  of  cinnabar  having 
brought  on  a  falivation  ;  perhaps 
from  the  cinnabar,  made  ufe  of 
1  in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained 
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a  lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  than 
the  fgrts  commonly  met  with. 
The  regulus  of  antimony,  and 
even  white  arfenic,  when  combin- 
ed with  a  certain  quantity  of  com- 
mon fulphur,  feem  to  have  their 
deletereous  power  deftroyed :  on 
feparating  more  and  more  of  the 
fulphur,  they  exert  more  and  more 
of  their  proper  virulence.  It  does 
not  feem  unreafonable  to  prefume, 
that  mercury  may  have  its  adlivity 
varied  in  like  manner  ;  that  when 
perfedlly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it 
may  be  inert;  and  that  when  the 
quantity  of  fulphur  is  more  and 
more  leftened,  the  compound  may 
have  greater  and  greater  degrees 
of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Half  a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fUme 
being  iijnbibed  with  the  breath, 
has  occalioned  a  violent  falivation. 
This  effeft  is  by  no  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar  :  when 
fet  on  lire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mix- 
ture of  mercury  and  fulphur  ;  but 
mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile 
vitriolic  acid ;  in  either  of  which 
circumftances,  this  mineral,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  has  very  powerful 
effefls. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS. 

Calcined  mercury^ 

Loud. 

Put  purified  quickfilver  into  a 
broad-bottomed  glafs  vefiel,  hav- 
ing a  fmall  hole  open  to  the  air ; 
and  keep  it  in  a  conftant  heat, 
in  a  fand-furnace,  for  feveral 
months,  until  it  is  calcined  into 
a  red  powder. 

This  tedious  procefs  might,  in 
all  probability,  be  greatly  expedit- 
ed, by  employing,    inftead  of   a 

veiTcI 
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veflel  with  a  fmall  aperture,  a  very 
wide-mouthed,  flat-bottom?d  glafs 
body,  of  fuch  a  height  that  the 
mercury  may  not  cfcape :  by  this 
means,  the  air,  which  is  eflential- 
ly  neceflary  to  the  calcination  of 
all  metallic  fubflances,  will  be 
more  freely  admitted.  A  veflel 
might  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  occa- 
lion  a  continual  flux  of  air  over 
the  furfacc  of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  by  fome 
highly  efteemed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  effica- 
cious and  certain  of  all  the  mer- 
curials. It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates  : 
a  bolus  or  pill,  containing  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this 
calx,  and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
or  more  of  opium,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  warm  aromatic  in- 
gredient, may  be  taken  every 
night.  Thus  managed,  it  afts 
mildly,  though  powerfully,  as  an 
alterative  and  diaphoretic :  given 
by  itfelf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  grains,  it  proves  a  rough 
emetic  and  cathartic. 

MERCURII   SOLUTIO. 
Solution  of  mtrcury* 
Edinb, 
Take   equal    quantities    of    pure 
quickfilver,    and   double  aqua- 
fortis. Digeft  them  together,  in 
a  phial  placed  in  a  fand-furnace, 
that  a  limpid  folution  may   be 
made. 

AquAFORTis  diflblves  mercury 
more  eafily,  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity, than  any  other  acid :  flxteen 
ounces,  if  the  menftruum  is  very 
ilrong  and  pure,  will  take  up 
eleven  or  twelve.  As  the  liquor 
grows  cold,  a  confiderable  part 
concretes,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel,  into  a  cryftalline  form.  If 
the  whole  is  wanted  to  remain 
fufpended,    a  proper  quantity  of 
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water  fliould  be  added  after   the 
folution  is  completed. 

This  procefs  is  given  only  as 
preparatory  to  fome  of  the  follow- 
ing ones.  The  folution  is  highly 
cauftic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely 
touched.  It  flains  the  fkin  purple  < 
or  black. 

CALX  MERCURII. 
Calx  of  mercury, 
Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of   mercury,    and  evaporate  it 
over  a  gentle  fire,  till  a  white 
dry  mafs  remains. 

This  calx,  or  rather  fait,  of 
mercury,  is  violently  corrofive. 
It  is  rarely  made  ufe  of  any  other- 
wife  than  for  making  the  following 
preparation  and  the  corroflve  fub- 
limate. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS, 
vulgo 
PJliECIPITATUS  RUBER. 
Red  calx  of  mercury^    commonly 
called^    red  precipitate*  ij 

Edinb.  S 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it  in 
a  crucible,  with  fucceflivc  de- 
grees of  heat.  Its  white  colour 
will  change  firft  into  a  brown, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow ;  at 
length,  upon  increaflng  the  fire, 
it  pafles   into  a  deep   red. 

MERCURIUS    CORROSIVUS 

RUBER. 

The  red  mercurial  corrofive* 

bond. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Compound  aquafortis,  defcrib 

ed   in  page  45 1 ,  of  each  e 

qual  weights. 

Mix,  and   fet  them   in  a   broacj 

bottomed  veflel,  in  a  fand-heat 

til 
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till  all  the  humidity  is  exhaled,     will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the 


and  the  mi^fs  has  acquired  a  red 
colour. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  com- 
pound menftruum,  ordered  in  this 
lall  procefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial 


minium  behind. 

Sonl'e  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally,    in  venereal, 
fcrophulous,  and   other  obftinate 
chronic  diforderri  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  grains,  and  more.     But 
calx  to  afiume  the  bright  fparkling     certainly,    the  milder  mercurial s^ 
look  admired  in  it ;  which,  though     prdperly  managed,  are  capable  of 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a     anfwering  all  that  can  be  expected 

from  this  ;  without  occafioning 
violent  anxieties,  tormina  of  the 
bowels,  and  other  ill  confequences, 
which  the  bell  management  can 
fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  pre- 
paration from  fometimes  doing. 
The  chemifts  have  contrived  fun- 


medicine,  ought  neverthelefs  to  t)e 
infilled  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark 
of  its  goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As 
foon  as  the  matter  has  gained  this 
appearance,  it  fhould  be  iinmedi- 
ately  removed  from  the  fire,  other- 
wife  it  will  foon  lofe  it  again. 
The  preparation  of  this  red  preci-  dry  methods  of  correcting  and 
pitate,  as  it  is  called,  in  perfedion,     rendering  it  milder,  by  diveftirtg 


is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  fecret 
not  known  to  our  chemifts ;  info- 
much  that  we  are  under  a  necelfity 
of  importing  it  from  abroad.  This 
reflexion  feems  to  be  founded  on 
jnifinformation  :  v/e  fometimes  in- 
deed receive  con/iderable  quanti- 
ties from  Holland;  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  ingredients  l^eing 
commonly  cheaper  there  than  with 
us,  and  not  upon  any  fecret  in 
the  manner  of  the  preparation; 

This  precipitate  is^  as  its  title 
imports,  an  efcharotic,  and  in  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  fargeons,  with  bafilicum* 
and  other  dreffings,  for  con  fuming 
fungous  flefli  in  ulcers,  and  the 
like  purpofes.  It  is  fubjeft  to  great 
uncertainty  in  point  of  ftiength ; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
according  to  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  iire.  The  beft  cri- 
terion of  its  (Irength,  as  already 
obfcrved,  is  its  brilliant  appear- 
ance ;  which  is  alfo  the  mark  of 
its  genuinenefs  :  if  mixed  with  mi- 
nium, which  it  is  fometimes  faid 
to  be,  the  duller  hue  will  difcover 
the  abufe.  This  admixture  may 
be  more  certainly  detected  by 
means  of  fire  :  the  mercurial  part 


It  of  a  portion  of  the  acid ;  but 
to  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they 
either  leave  the  medicine  Hill  too 
corrofive,  or  render  it  fimilar  to 
others  which  are  parable  at  aa 
eafier  rate. 

MERCURIUS  CORALLINUS. 

Coralline  mercury, 

Lond. 

Pour  on  the  red  mercurial  corro- 
five, about  thrice  its  weight  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  winei  and  di- 
geft  them  together,  with  a  gen^ 
tie  heat,  for  two  or  three  days* 
frequently  fhaking  the  veflel : 
then  fet  fire  to  the  fpirit,  keep- 
ing the  powder  continually  ftir- 
ring  till  all  the  fpirit  is  burnt 
awayi 

It  is  fuppdfedi  that  all  the 
more  violent  preparations  of  this 
kindj  compofed  of  metallic  bodies 
united  with  acids,  are  rendered 
milder  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  the  acid  being  dulcified,  or 
in  part  abforbed  by  the  fpirit* 
This  evidently  happens  in  fom* 
cafes,  where  the  proportion  of  acid 
is  large,  orfuiRqient  to  render  the 
CompoMijd  folublc  i\\  water :    but 
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that  it  happens  equally  in  others, 
I  cannot  affirm.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  mercurius  doralli- 
nus,  whether  from  this  caufe,  or 
barely  from  fome  of  the  acid  be- 
ing difiipated  by  the  heat  of  the 
burning  fpirit,  proves  confidera- 
bly  milder  than  the  corrofive  was 
at  iirfl:.  It  is  ftill,  however,  a 
medicine  of  great  activity,  and 
feems  to  be  fc?.rce  fufficiently  fafe 
for  internal  ufe  :  a  few  grains  of 
it  generally  prove  cathartic  or  e- 
luetic,  and  fometimes  occafion 
violent  fymptoms. 

Arcanum  corallinum. 
^he  coralline  fecret. 
Take  five  ounces  of  the  red  mercu- 
rial corrofive,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre  :  dillil  off  the 
fpirit  in  a  retort  ;  return  it  with 
four  ounces  of  frefli  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  refiduum,  and 
draw  it  off  again  as  before : 
repeat  this  procefs  with  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit;  and  at 
lafi:  keep  the  fire  up  very  ftrong, 
for  at  leaft  two  hours.  The 
powder,  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  to  be  put  into  a  cruci- 
ble, and  kept  of  .a  worm  red 
heat  for  feven  or  eight  minutes : 
then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
in  three  pints  of  pure  water  : 
dilHl  from  it  twelve  ounces  of 
tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  co- 
hobating  the  fpirit  twice  :  digeft 
it  for  forty-eighthours  in  a  fand 
heat,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
frefh  tartarized  fpirit;  raifing 
the  fire  tov/ards  the  end,  fo  as 
to  make  the  fpirit  fimmer  a 
little  :  afterwards  fuffer  the 
whole  to  cool,  decant  off  the 
fpirit,  and  dry  the  powder  for 
ufe. 

This  preparation,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  pompous  name,  is  a  very 
•BHthrifty    and    injudicious     one. 
3 


The  cohobation  of  fpirit  of  nitre 
upon    the   corrofive,     anfwers  no 
ufeful  purpofe  ;  for   whatever  the    i 
acid  communicates,  is  afterwards  *  i 
diflblved    and    feparated    by    the 
water  :    if  the  direftiori  of  keep- 
ing up  a  ftrong  fire  for  forae  time,  !Ji 
after   the   laft  diftillation,    is  not    '' 
ftriclly  complied  with,  all  the  mer- 
cury will  diflblve  in  the  water,  and 
the  folution  will  prove  fimilar  to 
the  folutio  mercurii  above  defcriU* 
ed. 

PULVIS    PRINCIPIS. 

Princess  ponvder,  ' 

Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mer- 
curial corrofive  into  a  fine  pow- 
der ;  and  digeft  it  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  an  almoft 
boiling  heat,  for  twelve  hours, 
occafionally  ftirrlng  up  the  pow- 
der from  the  bottom :  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  digeft  the 
powder  in  a  frelh  parcel  of 
water  as  before ;  repeating  this 
procefs  a  third  time.  The  laft 
water  being  poured  off,  grind 
the  powder  with  double  its 
weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
digeft  it  as  at  firft,  in  frefh  waters, 
till  it  becomes  infipid.  After- 
wards boil  it  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and  laftly,  pouring  off  the  fpi- 
rit, dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra.' 
Ked  panacea  of  mercury. 
Digeft  the  red  mercurial  corrofive 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  for  twenty-four  hx)urs, 
fhaking  the  veffel  three  or  four 
times :  pour  oiF  the  water,  dry 
the  powder,  and  digeft:  it  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  for  fifteen  days.  The 
fpirit  being  then  decanted  off, 
burn  upon  the  calx  twice  its 
weight  of  tindure  of  fulphur : 
afterv/ards  digeft  it  two  or  three 
^ays  longer  in  frefh  fpirit  of 
o  wine ; 
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wine  ;  and  in  the  lafi:  place,  ex- 
ficcate  it  for  ufe/ 

The  three  foregoing  prepara- 
tions have  been  kept  in  particu- 
lar hands  «s  fecrets.  At  bottom 
they  are  all  nearly  the  fame,  and 
much  too  trivial  to  deferve  the 
pains  taken  about  them.  They 
are  perhaps  farther  di veiled  of 
acid,  than  the  mercurius  coralllnus 
of  the  fhops  ;  but  have  this  dif- 
advantage,  that  the  quantity  of 
acid  feparated  in  the  troublefome 
digellions,  &c.  mufl  vary  accord- 
ing to  different  circumftances  in 
the  operation.  All  the  four  Hand 
recommended  in  fmall  dofes,  two 
grains  for  inftance,  as  excellent 
alterants  and  diaphoretics :  in 
larger  ones,  they  prove  emetic 
and  cathartic. 

MERCURIUS    CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS,  vel  ALBUS. 

^he  white  mercurial  corrofive^  or 

corrofive  ?nercury  fublimate, 

Lond, 

Take  of 
Furifiedquickfilver,  forty  ounces; 
Sea  fait,  thirty-three  ounces  ; 
Nitre,  twenty-eight  ounces ; 
Calcined  green  vitriol,  fixty-lix 
ounces. 

Grind  the  wuickfilver,  in  a  wooden 
or  ilone  mortar,  with  an  ounce 
or  more  of  corrofive  mercury 
fublimate  already  made,  until 
the  quickfilvcr  is  divided  into 
Imall  grains  :  this  mixture  is  to 
be  ground  with  the  nitre,  and 
afterwards  with  the  fea  lalt ; 
then  add  the  calcined  vitriol, 
continuing  tlie  triture  only  for 
a  little  time  longer,  leit  the 
quickfilver  fliould  run  together 
again.  Laftly,  proceed  to  fub- 
limation,  in  a  glafs  matrafs  j  to 
which  you  may  adapt  a  head, 
in  order  to  fave  a  little  fpirit 
that  will  come  over. 


It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  cor- 
rofive fublimate  participates  of  all 
the  ingredients  employed  in  this 
procefs  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that 
it  confifls  only  of  mercury  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea  fait  unired  together. 
The  materials  being  mixed  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid  ;  which,  diflodg- 
ing  thofe  of  the  nitre  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  place.  The  ma- 
rine acid,  refolved  into  fume  and 
aflifted  by  the  nitrous,  diiToives  the 
mercury,  now  alfo  ftiongiy  heated. 
This  acid,  though  it  very  difficult- 
ly adls  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus 
once  united  with  it,  is  more  llrong- 
ly  retained  thereby  than  any  other 
acid.  The  nitrous  fpirit,  there- 
fore, having  nothing  to  retain  it 
(for  its  own  bafis,  and  that  of  the 
fea  fait  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic  ;  and  that  which  the  vi- 
triolic forfook  to  unite  with  thefe, 
is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with 
it)  arifes ;  leaving  the  mercury 
and  marine  acid  to  fublime  toge- 
ther when  the  heat  lliall  be  lliong 
enough  to  elevate  them.  Some 
fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit 
arifes  along  with  the  nitrous ;  and 
hence  this  compound  acid  has 
been  ufually  employed,  inflead  of 
the  aquafortis  ccmpcjita^  to  which  it 
is  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
vitriol,  and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre 
and  fea  fait,  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient 
intermediums  for  facilitating  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  They  likewife  ferve  lo 
afford  a  fupport  for  the  fublimate 
to  reil  upon,  which  thus  alTumes 
the  form  it  is  expelled  in,  that  of 
a  placenta  or  cake.  The  defign 
of  adding  a  little  fublimate  already 
made  is  to  facilitate  the  extindtion 
of  the  mercury,  or  its  mixture 
with  the  other  materials. 
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There  are  fundry  other  ways 
of  making  this  preparation,  or  of 
combining  mercury  with  the  ma- 
line  acid.  If  mercury  corroded 
by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white 
mafs  (as  for  making  the  yellow 
mercurial  emetic  or  turpeth  mine- 
ral defcribed  hereafter)  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  fea  fait 
and  fet  to  fublime  :  the  vitriolic 


The  fublim^te  made  by  this 
method  is  the  feme  with  the,  fore- 
going ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  .fixt 
matter  is>  fmall,  it  difficultly  af- 
fum.es  the  forjn  of  a  cake.  It  re- 
quires indeed  fome  fkill  m  the  ope- 
rator, to  give  it  this  appearance 
when  either  procefs  is  followed. 
When  large  quantities  are  made^ 
this  form  may  be  Qafily  obtained, 


acid  will  quit  the  mercury  to  unite     by  placing  the  matrafs  no  deeper  in 


with  the  bafis  of  the  fea  fait ;  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea  fait,  now  fet 
at  liberty,  will  unite  with  the  mer- 
cury, and  fublime  with  it  into  the 
compound  required.  The  difco- 
very  of  this  method  is  generally 
attributed  to  Boulduc^  though  it 
is  found  alfo  in  KunckePs  labora- 
torium  chymicum. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by 
the  nitrous  acid  inflead  of  the  vi- 
triolic, the  event  will  be  the  fame  ; 
that  acid  equally  quitting  the  mer- 
cury, and  letting  ioofe  the  marine. 
This  method  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh have  received. 


Edinh. 

Take 

Calx  of  mercury  (that  Is,  a  fo- 
lution  of  mercury  in  aquafor- 
tis, evaporated  to  a  dry  white 
mafs) 
Decrepitated  fea  fait,  of  each  e- 
qual  quantities. 
Powder,  and  mix  thefe  well  toge- 
ther ;  and  put  them  into  a  ma- 
trafs, of  which  they  may  nearly 
fill  one  half:  place  the  vefi'el  in 
a  fand-turnace,  and  proceed  to 
Aiblimaticn  ;  applying  ^t  firft  a 
gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafm^  it,  till  all  the  fublimate 
has  arifen,  in  a  white  cryftalline 
mafs,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
matrafs  :  feparate  this  from  the 
red   fcoria!,    and   purity   it,    if 
needful,  by  a  fecond   lublima- 
tion. 


the  fand  than  the  furface   of  the 
matter  contained  in  it ;  and   re- 
moving a  little  of  the  fand  from  the 
fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon-  as  the 
flowers   begin    to  appear    in   the 
neck  ;  when  the  heat  (hould  like- 
wife  be  fomewhat  lowered,    and^ 
rot  at  all  raifed  during  the  whole 
procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known 
to  be  completed  by  the  edges  of 
the  cryllalline  cake,    which  will 
form  upon  the  furface  o'f  the  ca- 
put mortuum,    appearing  fmooth 
and  even,    and  a  little  removed 
from  it. 

Our    apothecaries    rarely,    and 
few  even  of  the  chemifts,  attempt 
the  making   of   this    preparation 
themfelves  ;  greateft  part  of  what 
is    ufed    among    us   comes    from 
Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.      Some 
affirm    that  this  dangetous   fraud 
may  be  difcovered  by  the  fubli- 
mate turning  black  on  being  moif- 
tened   with   alkaline  ley  ;    which 
by  others  is  denied.     As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be 
determined,    I   made    fundry  ex- 
periments with   this  view,  which 
convinced  me  of  the  infufficiency 
of  alkalies    for   difcovering   arfe- ' 
ley,    poured   into 
pure    fublimate, 
of   pure   arfenic, 
the   two 


nic.  Alkaline 
a  folution  of 
into  a  folution 
and  into  a  mixture  of 
folutions  in  different  propor- 
tions, produced  no  blacknels  in 
any  :  and  though  the  pure  fubli-^ 

mate. 
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mate,  and  the  mixtures  of  it  with  defirous  of  convincing  themfelves 

arfenic,  exhibited. fome  differences  of   the'  genuinenefs   of   this   im- 

•in  thefe  trials,  yet  thefe  differences  portant    preparation.      Let    fome 

were  neither  \o  conllant,  nor  "fo  of  the  fublimate,  powdered   in  a 

ftrongly   marked,    as   to  be    laid  glafs   mortar,  be  well  mixed  with 

down,  univerfally,  for  criteria  of  twice    its  weight  of    black   flux, 

the  prefente  or  abfence  of  arfenic  :  (page  532.)  and  a  little  filings  or 

different  fpecimens  of  fublimate,  fhavings  of  iron  :  put  the  mixture 

known  to  be  pure,  differed  confi-  into  a  crucible  capable  of  holding 

derab^  in  this  refpe^^ ;  probably  four  or  five  times   as  much  ;  give 

from  their  holding  a  little  more  or  a  gradual   fire   till    the  ebullition 

lefs  mercury  in  proportion  to  the  ceafes,  and  then  haftily  increafe  it 

acid,  or  from  their  retaining  fome  to  a  white  heat.     If  no   fumes  of 

fmall  portion  of  thefe  acids  which  a  garlic   fmell   can  be   perceived 

were  employed  in  the  preparation  during   the   procefs  ;    and   if  the 

as  intermedia.  particles  of  iron  retain  their  form. 

Some  chemifts  deny  the  pradli-  without  any  of  them  being  melted  j 

cability  of  this  adulteration.  There  I  think  we  may  be  fecure  that  the 

is  a  procefs  common  in  books  of  mixture  contained  no  arfenic, 
chemiftry,  wherein  fublimate  and 

arfenic  being  mixed  together  and  Sublimate   is  a  moll  violent 

fet  to  fublime,  they  do  not  arife  in  corrofive,  prefently  corrupting  and 

one  mafs,  or  yield  any  thing  fi-  deftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body 

milar  to  the  preparation  here  in-  it  touches.     A   folution  of  it  in 

tended  :     the  arfenic  abforbs  the  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about 

acid  of  the  fublimate,  and  is  re-  a  dram  to  a  quart,  is  made  ufe  of 

duced  thereby   into    a    liquid  or  for  keeping  down  proud  flelh,  and 

butyraceous  confiftence ;  while  the  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  a  more 

mercury,  thus  freed  from  the  acid,  dilute  folution  as  a  cofmetic,  and 

diftils  in  its  running  form  :  if  the  for   deftroying    cutaneous   infe^Tts, 

quantity  of  arfenic  is   infufhci'ent  But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 

to  decompound  the  whole  of  the  quifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufci> 

fublimate,    the  remainder  of    the  of  it. 

fublimate  concretes  diftindt  from  Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 

the arfenical  butter.  From  whence  to  give  it  internally,  in   the  dofe 

they  conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fub-  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of    a. 

limate  cannot  be   united   together  grain.     Boerhaave  relates,  that  if 

into  a  cryftallinecake,    the  form  in  a   grain   of  it  be   diffolved  in  an 

which  this  preparation  is  brought  ounce  or  more  of  water,    and   a 

to  US.           •  dram  of  this  folution,  foftened  with 

The  above    experiment   is  not  fyrup  of  violets,    taken   twice  or 

altogrether    decifive  ;     for  though  thrice  a  day,  it  will  perform  won - 

arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume  ders  in  many  reputed  incurable  di- 

the  required  form  by  the  common  flempers ;  but  particularly  cautions 

procefs,  it  is  polfible  they  may  by  us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefV, 

fome  other  management.     It   will  the  method  of  managing  it  is  well 

therefore    (though    I    have   never  known. 

found  any  reafon  to  fufpe(^  that  Sublimate  dilTolved  in  '  vinous 
the  abufe  is  pradifcd)  be  proper  fpirits  has  of  late  been  given  in- 
to poifit  out  means  for  the  fitis-  ternally  in  larger  dofcs  ;  from  a 
fadUQa    of   thoi'c,    v/ho    may   be  quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain. 
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This  method  of  ufine  it  was 
brought  into  vogue  by  baron  Van 
Swicten  at  Vienna,  particularly 
for  venereal  maladies  ;  and  feveral 
trials  of  it  have  been  made  in  this 
kingdom  alfovvith  fuccefs.  Eight 
grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diffolv- 
ed  in  lixteen  ounces  of  redified 
fpirit  of  wine  or  proof  fpirit;  the 
redtifed  fpirit  diffolves  it  more 
perfeftly,  and  feems  to  make  the 
jnedicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal prefcription  of  Van  Sv/ieten. 
Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  cwo 
fpoonfuls,  that  is,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given 
twice  a  day,  and  continued  till  all 
the  fymptoms  are  removed  ;  ob- 
fervang  to  ufe  a  low  diet,  with 
plentiful  dilution,  otherwife  the 
fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and 
gripe  feverely.  It  generally  purges 
more  or  lefs  at  the  beginning,  but 
afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confiils  of  mercury 
united  with  a  large  quantity  of 
jnarine  acid.  There  are  two  gene- 
ral methods  of  deftroying  its  cor- 
Tofive  quali-ty,  and  rendering  it 
mild  ;  combining  with  it  fo  much 
frefh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up,  and  feparating  a 
part  of  the  acid  by  means  of  al- 
kaline falts,  and  the  like.  On  the 
fii?i  principle,  mercurius  dulcis  is 
formed  ;  on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

MERCURIUS    DULCIS 

SUBLIMATUS. 
J)iilcifed  Tjiercury  fublimate, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Corrolive    mercury    fublimate, 

one  pound ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 

iiaving  powdered   the  fublimate, 

add   to  it  the  quickfilver,  and 

digcfl  them  togetherin  a  matrafs, 
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with  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  until 
they  unite  ;  then,  increafmg  the  ^ 
heat,    let  the  mixture   be   fub-  ' 
limed.     The  fublimed  matter, 
freed  from  the  acrimonious  part 
at  top  and  fuch  mercurial  glo- 
bules as  happen   to  appear  di- 
llin6l  in  it,  is  to  be  reduced  inta 
powder,    and  fublimed  a:galn ; 
and  this  fublimatioa  repeated  fix 
times. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to   powder  in   a  glafs 
mortar,  four  ounces ; 
Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  qaiickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear ;  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  finer  powder  that  flies 
off.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  of  fuch  a  fize,  thatonr 
ly  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled; 
and  fet  the  glafs  in  a  fand- fur- 
nace, fo  as  that  the  fand  may 
reach  up  to  one  half  its  height. 
By  degrees  of  fire  fuccefiively 
applied,  almoft  all  the  mercury 
will  fublime,  and  adhere  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  vefiel.  The 
glafs  being  then  broken,  and 
the  red  powder  which  is  found 
in  its  bottom,  with  the  whitiili 
one  that  (licks  about  the  neck, 
being  thrown  away,  let  the 
\yhite  mercury  be  fublimed  a- 
gain  three  or  four  times. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a  very 
noxious  operation  :  for  it  is  almoll 
impofiible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the*  lighter  particles  of  the  former 
from  arifing,  fo  as  to  afFed  the  o- 
perator's  eyes  and  mouth.  It  is 
neverthelels  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence,  that  the  ingredients  be 
perfectly  united  before  the  fubli- 

matip^ 
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mation  is  begun':  this  may  be 
moft  commodioufly  eiFefted,  by  the 
digeftion  ordered  in  the  firft  of  the 
above  procefles.  It  is  indeed  Hill 
necelTary  to  pulverize  the  fubli- 
mate,  before  the  mercury  is  added 
to  it ;  but  this  may  be  fafely  per- 
formed, with  a  little  caution  ;  ef- 
pecially,  if  during  the  pulveriza- 
tion, ^he  matter  be  now  and  then 
fprinkled  with  a  little  fpirit  of 
wine ;  this  addition  does  not  at 
all. impede  the  union  of  the  ingre- 
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mercurial  globules  as  appear  di- 
ftindl  .after  the  firft  fublimation  ; 
he  will  endeavour  rather  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  reft,  by  re- 
peating the  triture  and  digeftiion. 
The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  mercurius  dulcis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed  ;  and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once :  and  Neumann, 
propofes  making  it  direclly,  by  a 
fmgle  fublimation,  from  the  ingre- 
dients which  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  is   prepared   from,   by   only 


dients,  or  prejudice  the  fublima-     taking  the  quickfilver  in  a  larger 


tion  :  it  will  be  convenient  not  to 
dofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  vef- 
fel  with  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft 
(as  is  ufually  pradifed)  but  to  de- 
fer this  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
fublime,  that  the  fpirit  may  ef- 
cape. 

The  rationale  of  thisprocefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  ;  and 
the  more  fo,  as  a  miftaken  theory 
herein  has  been  produftive  of  fe- 
veral  errors  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  mercurials  in  general. 


proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  either  of  thefe  methods,  Ihould 
prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water, 
boiled  on  it  for  fome  time,  will  dif- 
folve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  beirtg 
fufiiciently  dulcified,  are,  its  being 
perfectly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indiftbluble  by  long  boiling  in 
water.  Whether  the  water,  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  has 
taken  up  any  part   of  it,  may  be 


It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dulcifica-     known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor 


tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mercu- 
rius corroji-vus,  is  owing  to  the  fpi- 
cula  or  fharp  points,  on  which  its 
corrofivenefs  depends,  being  brok- 
en and  worn  olFby  the  frequent 
fublimations.  If  this  opinion  was 
juft,  the  corrofive  would  become 
mild,  without  any  r.ddition,  barely 
by  repeating  the  fublimation  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 
The  abatement  of  the  corrofive 
quality  of  the  fublimate  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  combination  of  fo 
much  frefli  mercury  with  it,  as  is 
capable  of  being  united  ;  and  by 
whatever  means  this  combination 
is  effected,  the  preparation  will  be 
fufficiently  dulcified.     Triture  and 


a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  or 
any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit :  if  the 
decodion  has  any  mercurial  im« 
gregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  on 
this  addition  :  if  otherwife,  it  will 
continue  limpid.  But  here  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived 
by  an  extraneous  faline  matter  in 
the  water  itfelf :  moft  of  the  com- 
mon fpring  waters  turn  milky  on 
the  addition  of  alkalies  ;  and 
therefore,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water,  or  rain  wa- 
ter, ought  to  be  ufed. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  feven  times 
fublimed,  has  been  commonly  call- 
ed Calomelas,  and  Aquila  aJha  ; 
names  which  are  now  dropt  both 


digeftion  promote  the  union  of  the     by    the    London   and   Edinburgh 


two,  whilft  fublimation  tends  ra- 
ther to  difunite  them.  The  pru- 
dent operator,  therefore,  will  not  be 
folicitpus    about    feparating   fuch 


colleges.  Calomelas  is  indeed  a 
very  improper  name  for  a  white 
preparation,  the  word  implying  a 
black  colour  :  by  grinding  mer- 
L  1  4-  curius 
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Curius  dulds  with  volatile  fpirits, 
it  becomes  blackifli,  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  true  calomel. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  bell  and  fafeft  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral  for  general 
wfe,  whether  intended  to  adl  as  a 
fialogogue,  diaphoretic, or  alterant. 
Many  of  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
cefTes  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The 
dofe,  for  raifmg  ^  falivation,  is 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  taken  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills,  every 
night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyalifm 
begins.  As  an  alterant  and  dia- 
phoretic, it  is  given  in  dofes  of 
five  or  fix  grains  ;  a  purgative 
being  occafionally  interpofed,  tq 
prevent  its  afFe<Sing  the  mouth. 
It  anfwers,  however,  much  better, 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  grains  every 
morning  and  evening  in  conjunc- 
tion vyith  fuch  fubftances  as  deter- 
mine its  a^lion  to  the  H^in,  35 
the  extradl  or  refin  of  guaiacum  ; 
the  patient  at  (he  fame  time  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  liberally 
of  warm  diluent  liquors.  By  this 
method  of  mj^naging  it,  cbftiriate 
cutaneous  aiid  venereal  diHempers 
have  been  fuccefsfuUy  cured,  with- 
out any  remarkable  increafe  of  the 
fenfible  evacuations. 

Panacea  mercurii. 
Mercurial  panacea. 
Take  any  quantity  of  levigated 
calomel,  and  four  times  as  much 
fpirit  of  wine.  Pigeft  them 
together  in  a  fand  heat  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  fhaking  the 
veifel  i  then  pour  off  the  fpirit, 
^nd  dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  forego- 
ing ;  for,  as  Lemery  obferves,  the 
i^uit  of  wine   does    not  difTolve 


any  part  of  the  calomel.      Some 
chemifts    have  r  therefore    recom-. 
mended  a  proof  fpirit,   or  com- 
mon  water,    as  more  fuitable  for 
this  purpofe  than  redified  fpirit  : 
if  any  part  indeed  of  the  calomel 
remains  not  fufficiently  dulcified, 
this  will  be  difTolved   by  boiling 
in   water,    and  confequently    the 
preparation  becomes  milder  j  but 
if  the  calomel  is  well  made,  even 
water  will  have  no  elFeft  upon  it ; 
the    mercury    and    fpirit  of    fait 
being    fo  clofsly    united  to  each 
other,     as  not    tq  admit   of  any 
feparation     by    the    means    here 
propofed.     Nor  indeed  does  good 
mercurii^s  dulcis  want  any  of  its' 
acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
already  fufficiently  fafe,  and  mild 
in  its  operation.     The  Edinburgh 
college    therefore,    who  .  received 
this    preparation    in    the    former 
editions  of  their    pharmacopoeia,, 
have  nqw  reje£led  it, 

MERCURIUS 
PR.ECIPITATUS  ALBUS. 
White  precipitate  of  mercury, 
Edinb. 
PifTplve  fublimate  corrofive  mer- 
cury in  a  fufHcient  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  gradually  drop 
into  the  fqlutipn  fome  fpirit  of 
fal   ammoniac,  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues .     Waih  the 
precipitated  powder  upon  a  fil- 
ter, with  feveral  ffefli  quantities 
of  warm  wate^. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chief- 
ly in  ointments,  in  which  inten- 
tion its  fine  white  colour  is  nq 
fmall  recommendation  to  it.  For 
iriternal  purpofes,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  : 
it  is  nearly  fimilar  to  mercurius 
dulcis,  but  lefs  certain  in  its 
eftefts.  Corrofive  fublimate,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  confifts  of 
mercury  united  with  a  large  pro- 
•  portion 
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portion  of  acid  :  h  is  there  dul- 
ciAed  by   adding   as   much   frefh 
mercury  as  is  fufficient  to  fatiate 
all  the  acid  ;  here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  fatiated. 
This  laft  way  feems   an  unfrugal 
9ne,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
lofs  of  the  acid,  but  of  the  vo- 
latile fpirit  neceffary  for  abforb- 
ing  it*     The  operator  may  how- 
ever,   if   it    fhould    be    thought 
worth  while,  recover  the  volatile 
fait  from   the  liquor,    by  adding 
%o  it,    after    the  precipitate   has 
been  ieparated,  a  proper  quantity 
of  potaih,    and  diililling  with  a 
gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  the    fpirit  or  volatile  fait 
of  fal  ammoniac ;   for  a  true  fal 
ammoniac  is  regenerated,    in  the 
precipitation,   from   the  union  of 
the  volatile    fpirit  with   the  ma- 
rine acid  of   the   fublimate.      It 
is  by  no  means  advifable   to  ufe 
the   liquor  itfelf  as  a  folution  of 
fal  ammoniac,  or  to  feparate  the 
fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evapora- 
tion and   cryftallization,  as  a  part 
of  the  mercury  might  be  retained, 
^nd  communicate  dangerous  qua- 
lities :    but  the  volatile  fait  fepa- 
rated  by  diftillation  may   be   ufed 
without  fear  of  its  containine  anv 
mercury,  none  of  which  will  arife 
with   the  heat  by  which   volatile 
falts  are  diflilled. 

Fixt  alkalies  anfwer  as  effeflu- 
ally,  for  precipitating  folutions 
of  fublimate,  as  the  volatile  j  but 
the  precipitate,  obtained  by  means 
pf  the  former,  inllead  of  being 
white  as  with  the  latter,  is  gene- 
rally of  a  reddifli  yellow  or  oraqge 
colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  be  dif- 
folved  along  with  the  fublimate, 
the  addition  of  fixt  alkalies  will 
now,  extricating  the  volatile  al- 
kali of  the  fal  ammoniac,  occa- 
iion  as  white  a  precipitation,  as  if 
the  volatile  alkali  had  been  pre- 
iouHy  feparated  and  empioyed  in 
1 
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its  pure  ftate  :  and  this  compen- 
dium ^s  now  allowed  by  the  Lon- 
don college.  The  procefs  is  as 
follows. 

Lond, 
Take 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury, 
Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
weights, 
Diffolve  them  both  together  in 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
precipitate  it  with  a  folution  of 
any  lixt  alkaline  fait.  Wafh 
the  precipitated  powder,  till  it 
is  perfectly  fweet  (that  k,  in- 
lipid  or  void  of  acrimony.) 

Here  the  fal  ammoniac,  be- 
fides  its  ufe  in  the  capital  inten- 
tion, that  of  furnifhing  a  volatile 
alkali  to  make  a  white  precipita- 
tion, promotes  the  folution  of  the 
fublimate  ;  which,  of  itfelf,  is 
difficultly,  and  fcarce  at  all  totally 
foluble  by  repeated  boiling  in 
water  :  for  however  fkilfully  it  is 
prepared,  fome  part  of  it  will 
have  an  under-proportion  of  acid, 
and  confequently  approach  to  the 
ftate  of  mercurius  dulcis.  A  good 
deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  the 
precipitation  ;  for  if  too  large  a 
quantity  of  the  fixt  alkaline  fo- 
lution be  imprudently  added,  the 
precipitate  will  lofe  the  elegant 
white  colour  for  which  it  is  va- 
lued. 

A  PRECIPITATE  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  preceding  has 
been  commonly  diitinguifhed  by 
the  fame  name,  mercurius  pr/e- 
cipiTATus  ALEus  ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, is  as  follows. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little,  foRie  very  (Irong  bi  ine  of 
fea  fait;  until  all  the  quickfilver 
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is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  Very 
white  powder  ;  which  i&  to  be 
waflied  upon  a  filter  with  w^lrm 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off 
without  any  acrimony.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  put  betwixt 
the  folds  df  paper,  and  dried 
with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

This  is  a  very  unfrugal  pre- 
paration :  for  fea  fait,  in  whatever 
proportion  it  be  added,  will  not 
precipitate  all  the  mercury  :  this 
evidently  appears  upon  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  ialt,  or  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirit,  to  the  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  precipitate  is 
fallen,  when  it  will  again  grow 
turbid,  and  let  fall  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  frefh  precipitate. 
Horn  berg  obferves,  that  if  the 
acid  fpirit  bears  an  over  propor- 
tion to  the  mercury  in  the  folu- 
tion, no  precipitation  at  all  will 
follow  upon  the  afFufion  of  the 
brine  of  fea  fait.  If  the  precipi- 
tate be  wafhed  too  often  with  hot 
water,  it  will  all  diffolve  and  pafs 
the  filter  :  the  fame  accident  will 
likewife  happen,  if  the  brine  em- 
ployed at  firfl:  to  throw  down  the 
mercury  be  fufTered  to  (land  too 
long  upon  the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fubflitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this  ; 
but  very  injudiciouily  :  the  fiill: 
is  fo  mild,  as  not  improperly  to 
deferve  the  appellation  by  which 
it  is  diftinguiihed  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopceia,  dulcis ; 
whilft  this  lafl  is  fo  far  ccrrofive, 
as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  efcharotic. 
Internally,  it  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of ;  notwithlland- 
ing  the  chara6ter  given  of  it  by 
Boerhaave,  of  being  **  perhaps 
**  the  bell  remedy  hitheito  af- 
"  forded   by   mercury."     Mercu- 


rius  dulcis  produces  ^tvo.  gck>4 
effefts  which  this  is  fuppofed  to 
do,  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  without  difordering 
the  conlHtuticm,  occafioning  vo- 
miting, &c.  which  this  precipi- 
tate, in  a  dofe  of  two  or  three 
grains,  frequently  does. 

MERCtJfclUS      PR/F.CIPITATUS 
FUSClJS,    VUlgO  WURTZII.        * 

Breivn,  commojily  called  Wnrtz^if 
precipitate. 

Take  any  quantity  of  a  folotidn 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  A  pow- 
der will  precipitate,  which  li 
to  be  edulcorated  as  the  fore- 
going, i 

This  preparation  was  in  con* 
fiderable  efteem  fome  years  ago, 
but  at  prefent  is  rarely  or  never 
made  ufe  of,  and  hence  it  is 
now  rejefted  both  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges.  It 
does  not  fecm  to  differ  in  Itrength 
or  effeds  from  the  fweet  preci- 
pitate. 

MERCURIUS 
PRJ^XIPITATUS  VIRIDIS. 
Green  precipitate  of  mercury, 
Edinb. 
Diffolve  four  ounces  of  corrofive 
fublimate    mercury    (previoiifly 
reduced  to  powder)  in  a  quart 
of  hot  water. 

Digeft  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
copper  filings,  with  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a 
matrafs,  until  a  deep  blue  tinc- 
ture is  extradled. 
Filter  the  tinfture,  and  drop  it 
by  degrees  into  the  mercurial 
folution  :  when  the  precipitate 
-has  failen,  evaporate  in  a  fand 
heat  to  drynefs. 

This 
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This  differs  frOm  the  Tweet  pre- 
cipitate, in  containing  an  admixture 
of  copper,  which  renders  it  an 
emetic  too  rough  to  be  ufed  inter- 
nally with  fafety  :  and  hence  the 
prefent  pradlice  has  almoft  entirely 
reje^ed  it. 

This  preparation  is  confldera- 
bly  different  from  the  green  pre- 
cipitate of  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 
There,,  the  proportion  of  copper, 
contained  in  the  preparation  when 
finiihed,  is  much  greater  ;  for, 
though  the  quantity  diredled  to  be 
taken  is  lefs,  yet  aquafortis  being 
employed  for  the  menftruum,  the 
whole  is  difTolved  ;  whereas  the 
volatile  fpirit,  here  employed,  ex- 
trafts  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
it. 

MERCURIUS   EMETICUS 

FLAVUS. 
T^he  yellow  mercurial  emetic, 
Lond. 
Upon  purified  qaickfilver,  con- 
tained in  a  glafs  vefTel,  pour 
double  its  weight  of  the  ftrong 
fpirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Heat 
the  liquor  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  to  make  it  boil,  till  a 
white  mafs  remains,  which  is 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
llrong  fire.  This  mafs,  on  the 
afFufion  of  warm  water,  grows 
yellowilh,  and  falls  into  pow- 
der, which  is  to  be  diligently 
ground  with  the  water,  in  a 
glafs  mortar :  then  fufFer  it  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  water,  and 
wafh  the  powder  in  feveral 
parcels  of  frefh  water,  until  it  is 
fufficiently  dulcihed. 

MERCURIUS 
PRiECIPITATUS    FLAVUS, 

feu 

TURPETMUM  MINERALE. 

Tellow  precipitate  of  mercury^  or 

iurpeth  mineral* 
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,  Edinh. 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure.quick- 
filver,  and  eight  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Cautioufly  mix  them 
together,  and  diflil  in  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  t6 
drynefs  ;  the  white  calx,  which 
is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  and  thrown 
into  warm  water,  immediately 
grows  of  a  yellow  colour  : 
wafli  this  in  frefh  waters  re- 
newed feveral  limes,  until  it 
has  lort  all  its  acrimony  ;  then 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  direfted,  was  double  to 
that  in  the  above  prefcriptions  : 
the  redudion,  now  made  in  this 
article,  greatly  facilitates  the  pro- 
cefs  ;  and  even  lefs  than  the  pre- 
fent quantity,  would  fuffice. 

Boerhaave  direfts  this  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs, 
flowly  heated,  and  then  placed 
immediately  upon  burning  coals  ; 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
f  Li  meg,  which  are  extremely  noxi- 
ous. This  method  will  fucceed 
very  well,  with  a  little  addrefs, 
when  the  ingredients  are  in  fmall 
quantity:  but  where  the  mixture  is 
large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  with  a 
recipient  containing  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  luted  to  it.  Great 
care  fhould  be  taken,  when  the 
oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble, 
to  fteadily  keep  up  the  heat, 
without  at  all  increafing  it,  till 
the  ebullition  ceafes,  when  the 
fire  fhould  be  augmented  to  the 
utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as 
poffible  of  the  redundant  acid 
may  be  expelled. 

If  the   matter    be    but    barely 
exficcated,  it  proves  a  cauftic  fait, 
which  in  the  ablution  with  watei 
will   almoft    all    difTolve,    leaving 
only  a  little  quantity  of  turpcth  : 

the 
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the  more  of  the  acid  has  been 
diffipated,  the  lefs  of  the  rcfmain- 
ing  mercury  will  diflblve,  and 
confequently  the  yield  of  turpeth 
will  be  the  greater  ;  fire  expelling 
only  the  acid  (viz.  fuch  part  of 
the  acid  as  is  not  completely  fa- 
tiated  with  mercury)  while  water 
takes  up  always,  along  with  the 
acid,  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when 
the  matter  has  been  ftrongly  cal- 
cined, a  part  will  Hill  be  foluble  : 
this  evidently  appears  upon  pour- 
ing into  the  wafhings  a  little 
fouition  of  iixt  alkaline  fait, 
which  will  throw  down  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  yellow  precipi- 
tate, greatly  refembling  the  tur- 
bith,  except  that  it  is  Icfs  violent 
in  operation. 

From  this  experiment,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  beft  method  of 
edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by 
impregnating  the  water,  intended 
to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with 
a  determined  proportion  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  :  for  by  this  means, 
the  walhed  turbith  will  not  only 
turn  out  greater  in  quantity,  but, 
what  is  of  more  confequence, 
always  have  an  equal  degree  of 
ilrength  ;  a  circumftance  which 
deferves  particularly  to  be  confi- 
dered,  efpecially  in  making  fuch 
preparations  as,  from  an  error  in 
the  procefs,  may  prove  too  vio- 
lently corrofive  to  be  ufed  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
the  fuperfluous  acid  is  here  ab- 
forbed  from  the  mercury  by  the 
alkaline  fait ;  yet  in  fome  clrcum- 
ilances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  \{  tarta- 
rum  fitriolatumy  or  nttrum  'vitriola- 
turn  (i.  e.  a  combination  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  fixt  alkali)  be 
diffolved  in  water,  and  the  Iblu- 
tion  added  to  a  folution  of  mer- 
cury in  aquafortis  \    the   vitriolic 
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acid  will  unite  with  the  mercury, 
and  form  with  it  a  turbith,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom ;  leaving  only 
the  alkali  diffolved  in  the  aqua- 
fortis, and  united  with   the   acid 
thereof  into  a  regenerated   nitre. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  pre- 
paration defcribed  by  Wilfon,  un« 
der  the  title  oi  An  excellent  predpi- 
tate  of  mercury  ;  Which  is  no  other 
than  a  true  turbith,    though  not 
generally   known  to  be  fuch.     It 
is  made  by  diflblving  four  ounces 
of   nitrum  vitriolatum   in  fixteen 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  diifolv- 
ing  in  this  compound  liquor  four 
ounces   of    mercury  ;    abftrafting 
the    menftruum    in   a  fand  heat  i 
and  edulcorating  with  water  the 
gold  -  coloured    mafs    which    re- 
mains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  firong 
emetic,  and  in  this  intention  ope- 
rates the  moft  powerfully  of  all 
the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely  - 
given  internally.  Its  adlion  how- 
ever is  not  confined  to  the  primC 
viae  ;  it  will  fometimes  excite  a 
ptyalifm,  if  a  purgative  is  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medi- 
cine is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent 
gonorrhasas,  and  other  venereal 
cafes,  where  there  is  a  great,  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts  :  it  is 
faid  likewife  to  have  been  employ- 
ed with  good  fuccefs,  in  robuft 
conftitutions,  againft  leprous  dif- 
orders,  and  obftinatc  glandular 
obllruftions  :  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  roaf 
be  given  in  dofes  of  a  grain  or 
two  as  an  alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  tnercurius  calcinatus  already 
fpoken    of. 

This  medicine  has  been  of  late 
recommended  as  the  moll:  effe^lual 
prefervative  againft  the  hydropho- 
bia. There  are  feveral  examples 
of  its  preventing  madnefs  in  dogs 
tha;  had  been  bitten  -,  aod  fome, 

of 
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of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the 
madnefs  was  begun  : .  from  fix  or 
feven  grains  to  a  fcruple  may  be 
given  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  for  a  little  time,  and  repeated 
at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding 
fulls  and  changes  of  the  moon. 
Some  few  trials  have  like  wife 
been  made  on  human  fubjedls, 
bitten  by  mad  dogs ;  and  in  thefe 
alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an 
emetic  or  alterative,  feemed  to 
have  good  effects.  See  James's 
treatife  on  canine  madnefs. 

The  waihings  of  turbith  mi- 
neral are  ufed  by  fome,  exter- 
nally, for  the  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  foulneffes.  In  fome 
cafes  mercurial  lotions  may  be 
proper,  but  they  are  always  to 
be  ufed  with  great  caution  :  this 
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is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one, 
as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  of  ftrength  ;  more  or  lefs 
of  the  mercury  being  diiTolved, 
as  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calcination.  The 
pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  dire£ts  a 
mercurial  walh  free  from  this  in- 
convenience, under  the  title  o^Jqua 
mercurialis,  or  Mercurius  liquidus. 
It  is  compofed  of  one  ounce  of 
mercury,  dilTolved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of  di- 
ftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled 
water,  rain  water  may  be  ufed  ; 
but  of  fpring  waters  there  are 
very  few  which  will  mix  with 
the  mercurial  folution,  without 
growing  turbid  and  precipitating 
a  part  of  the  mercury. 


SECT.     VIIL 

Preparations  of  antimony. 


ANTIMONY  IS  compofed  of 
a  metal,  united  with  fulphur 
or  common  brimftone. 

\i  powdered  antimony  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the 
fulphur  exhales  ;  the  metallic 
part  remaining  in  form  of  a 
white  calx,  reducible,  by  pro- 
per fluxes,  into  a  whitilh  brittle 
metal,  called  regulus.  This  is 
readily  dillinguifhed  from  the 
other  bodies  of  that  clafs,  by 
its  not  being  foluble  in  aqua- 
fortis ;  its  proper  menftruum 
is  aqua  regis. 

If  aqua  regis  be  poured  upon 
crude  antimony,  the  metallic 
part  will  be  diiTolved  ;  and  the 
fulphur  thrown  out,  partly  to 
the  fides  of  the  vefTel,  and  part- 
ly to  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
in  form  of  a  g:eyilh  yellow 
fubilance.     This,  feparated  and 


purified  by  fublimation,  appears 
on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 
The  metal,  freed  from  the 
fulphur  naturally  blended  with 
it,  and  afterwards  fufed  with 
common  brimftone,  refumes  the 
appearance  and  qualities  of 
crude  antimony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a 
medicine  of  the  greateft  power  of 
any  known  fubftance  :  a  quantity 
too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the 
tendereft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  virulent  effeds,  if  taken 
dilTolved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate. 
If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be 
immediately  mifcible  with  the  ani- 
mal ^  fluids,  it  proves  violently 
emetic  ;  if  To  managed  as  to  be 
more  flowly  aded  on,  cathartic  ; 
and  in  either   cafe,    if    the   dofe 

is 
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The  nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids  ex- 
pel the  marine,  and  thus  reduce 
the  corrofive  into  a  calx  fimilar 
to  the  foregoing. 


is  extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic. 
Thus,  though  vegetable  acids 
cxtraft  fo  little  from  this  •metal, 
that  the  remainder  feems  to  have 
loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the 
tin(3:ures  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
ftrongly  emetic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The 
regulus  has  been  caft  into  the 
form  of  pills,  which  adled  as 
virulent  cathartics,  though  with- 
out fuffering  any  fenfible  dimi- 
jiution  of  weight  in  their  paflage 
through  the  body ;  and  this  re- 
peatedly, for  a  great  number  of 
times. 

This  metal,  divelled  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  metallic 
bodies,  that  is  reduced  to  a  calx, 
becomes  indiiToluble  and  inadive. 
The  calx  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a  ftrong  fire,  melts  into  a  glafs, 
as  eafy  of  folution  (partially)  and 
as  virulent  in  operation,  as  the 
regulus  itfelf:  the  glafs,  thoroughly 
mingled  with  fuch  fubftances  as 
prevent  its  folubility,  as  wax,  re- 
fms,  and  the  like,  is  again  ren- 
dered mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already 
obferved,  diflblve  but  an  extreme- 
ly minute  portion  of  this  metal  ; 
the  folution  neverthelefs  proves 
povverfally  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids 
only  corrode  it  into  a  powder, 
to  which  they  adhere  fo  ilightly 
as  to  be  feparable  in  good  meafure 
by  water,  and  totally  by  fire, 
leaving  the  regulus  in  form  of 
a  calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by 
fire  alone.  I'he  marine  acid  has 
a  very  different  effe^ :  this  re- 
duces the  regulus  into  a  violent 
corrofive,  and  though  it  difficultly 
unites,  yet  very  clolely  adheres  to 
it,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  feparable 
by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the 
regulus    arifmg    along    with    it. 
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Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  this  metal  :  and  hence 
crude  antimony  (in  which  the 
regulus  appears  to  be  combined 
with  from  one  -  fourth  to  one 
half  its  weight  of  fulphur)  proves 
altogether  mild.  If  a  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  taken  away,  by 
fuch  operations  as  do  not  deftroy 
or  calcine  the  metal,  the  remain- 
ing mafs  becomes  proportionably. 
more   adive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre,  to  a  certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diffipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  aclive.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  is  more  than  fufHcient  to 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of 
it,  deflagrating  with  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  regulus 
itfelf,  renders  it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  ijs 
likewife  abforbed,  in  fufion,  bjf 
certain  metals,  and  by  alkaline 
falts.  Thefe  laft,  when  united 
with  fulphur,  prove  a  raenftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted) 
and  hen^e;  if  the  fufion  is  long 
continued,  the  regulus  is  taken  up, 
and  rendered  foluble  in  water. 


Crocus    antimonii   medici- 

NALIS. 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  eight  parts  ; 

Nitre,  one  part. 
Mix,  and   throw   them  by  little  ati 

a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  v. 

when    the    deflagration    eeafes,:i 

take  the  crucible  out  of  tlie  fire,' 

and    reduce    the    matter     intot 

powder. 

Thisi 
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This  preparation  is  fufficiently 
mild,  though  confiderably  more 
aftive  than  the  crude  mineral ; 
eighteen  or  twenty  grains  will  in 
ibme  conftitutions  operate,  though 
very  gently,  both  upwards  and 
downwards.  It  appears  to  be 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  medicinal  re- 
gulus  hereafter   defcribed. 

In  this  and  the  following  pro- 
ceiTes  with  nitre,  the  operator 
muft  obferve  to  throw  into  the 
crucible  only  a  little  of  the  mat- 
ter at  a  time,  and  to  wait  till 
the  deflagration  of  one  parcel  is 
over  before  another  is  added  ;  for 
if  much  was  put  in  at  once,  the 
deflagration  would  be  fo  violent, 
that  great  part  of  the  matter 
would  be  thrown  over  the  cruci- 
ble. The  powder  is  moll  conve- 
niently introduced  by  means  of  a 
fmali  iron  ladle :  care  muft  be 
tak^n  not  to  bring  back  with 
the  ladle  any  fpark  of  coal,  which 
would  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  the 
mixture. 

Crocus    antimonii   mitior. 
^h€  milder  crocus  of  antimo?iy. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts; 
Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix  them  together,  and  throw 
the  powder  by  degrees  into 
a  red-hot  crucible.  As  foon  as 
the  deflagration  ceafes,  remove 
the  matter  from  the  fire  (with- 
out fuffering  it  to  melt)  and 
reduce  it  into  powder. 

This  preparation  is  called  mi- 
tioTy  not  in  regard  to  the  crocus 
above  def];ribed,  but  to  that 
which  follows.  It  ads  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  fore- 
going ;  the  increafe  of  the  nitre 
occafloning  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  to 
be  diflipated.  The  London  coi%- 
mittee  received    it    in  their    firft 
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draught,  with  the  charafier  of  an 
antimpnial-  of  mild  operation, 
which  had  proved  a  faccefsful 
medicine  in  numerous  inftances, 
without  any  one  example  of  its 
being  unfafe.  Some  trials  how- 
ever, afterwards  reported  to  them, 
where  the  operation  of  this  and 
tlie  following  crocus  were  com- 
pared, induced  them  to  lay  this 
preparation  aflde.  It  appears  to 
difi^cr  from  the  other  only  in  being 
lefs  violent. 

CROCUS    ANTIMONIL 

Crocus    of    antimony^     commonly 
called  Crocus   metallorum^  and 
by  foreign  writers^  Hepar  anti- 
monii^  or  Liver  of  antimony » 
Lond. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre,    of  each  equal  weights. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der  ;  then  mix,  and  injecl  them 
into  a  crucible  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  that  tlje  mixture  (after 
deflagration)  may  melt.  Then 
pour  it  out,  feparate  the  fcoriae, 
and  referve  the  matter  under- 
neath them  for  ufe  :  it  proves 
difl*erentin  colour,  according  to 
the  continuance  of  the  heat ; 
the  longer  it  has  been  kept  in 
fulion,  the  yellower  it  will  be. 

Edinb. 
The  mixture  of  antimony  and 
nitre,  made  as  above,  is  to  be 
injeded  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 
when  the  detonation  is  over, 
feparate  the  reddifli  metallic  y 
matter  from  the  whitifti  cruft, 
and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated 
wafliings  with  hot  water. 

Here  the  antlmonial  fulphur 
is  almoft  totally  confumed,  and 
the  metallic  part  left  diVefted  of 
its  corredor.     Thefe  preparations, 

given 
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water,  until  it  becomes  perfeft- 
ly  infipid. 


given  from  two  to  fix  grains,  aft 
as  violent  emetics,  great\v  dif- 
ordering  the  .conflitution.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes ; 
as  the  bafis  of  fome  other  pre- 
parations ;  and  among  the  far- 
riers, who  frequently  give  to 
horfes  an  ounce  or  two  a  day, 
divided  into  different  dofes,  as  an 
alterative :  in  thefe  and  other 
quadrupeds ,  this  medicine  a£ls 
chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  the  crocus  with 
a  lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than 
direfted  above  ;  and  without  any 
farther  melting,  than  what  enfues 
from  the  heat  that  the  matter 
acquires  by  deflagration,    which. 


This  procefs  is  defigned  chiefly 
to  fit  the  crocus  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  emetic  tartar,  of  which 
hereafter,  and  of  the  antimonial 
emetic  wine,  page  293.  If  the 
crocus  was  employed  for  thofe 
purpofes  without  wafhing,  the 
alkaline  fait,  which  it  is  in  fome 
degree  impregnated  with  from  the 
deflagration  of  the  nitre,  would 
in  part  fatiate  the  acids  of  the 
tartar  and  of  the  wine,  and  thus, 
impeding  their  aftion  on  the  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony,  render 
the  medicines  very  precarious  in 
ftrength  :  that  uncertainties  of  this 
when  the  quantity  is  large,  is  very  kind  may  be  the  more  effeftually 
"    '  '" '      guarded  agai nil,  the  glafs,  or  rather 

the  pure  regulus  of  antimony,  is 
by  fome  preferred  to  the  crocus. 


confiderable  :  a  little  common  fait 
is  added  to  promote  the  fufion. 
The  mixture  is  put  by  degrees 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  mortar,  fome- 
what  heated,  and  placed  under  a 
chimney  :  when  the  firft  ladleful 
is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal 
IS  thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the 
matter  on  fire  :  the  reft  of  the 
mixture  is  then  added  by  little 
and  little  :  the  deflagration  is  foon 
over,  and  the  whole  appears  in 
perfeft  fufion  :  when  cold,  a  con- 
^derable  quantity  of  fcorias  are 
^und  upon  the  furface  ;  which 
icorise  are  eafily  knocked  off  with 
a  hammer.  The  crocus  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  of  a  redder 
colour,  than  that  of  the  firfl  of 
the  above  proceffes, 

CROCUS    ANTIMONII 

LOTUS. 
IVaJhed  crocus  of  antimony. 
Land, 
Reduce   the  crocus    into    a  very 
fubtile  powder,    and  boil  it  in 
water  ;    then,    throwing   away 
this    water,    wafh    the   powder 
feveral    time^    in    frefh     warm 


both 


wine. 


for  the 
The 


emetic  tartar  and 
Edinburgh  college, 
as  appears  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs, does  not  allow  the  crocus  to 
be  kept  in  its  unwafhed  flate  ; 
making  the  ablution  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  it. 

EmETICUM    mite    ANTIMONII4 

A  mild  antimonial  emetic* 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 
Nitre,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together,  and  thronn 
them  by  little  and  little  into  a 
red-hot  crucible  :  when  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  the  remain-* 
ing  matter,  which  proves  white^: 
is  to  be  wafhed  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  fo' 
large,  as  to  confume  not  only  thei 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  but 
likewife  great  part  of  the  inflam-i 
mable  principle  of  the  regulus. j 
Boerhaave,  from  whom  this  pre-J 
paration  is  taken,  informs  us,  thtta 
it  is  fo  mild,  as  often  to  occaii 

on 


' 
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The  feveral  wafhingS,  mixed  to- 
gether, filtered,  and  evaporated 
over  a  geptle  fire  till  a  cuticle 


)nly  Tome  light  naufea  and  gentle 
vomiting,  with  a  large  di {"charge 
3f  faliva,  and  thick  urine.  Its 
jfl<£ls  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
(vlth  thofe  of  the  regulus  medici- 
idlls  and  crocus  medkinalis. 


w 


CALX  ANTIMONII. 

Calx  of  antimony^  commonly  called 

Diaphdretic  antimony. 

Lend. 

Take  of 
Antimony,  one  part ; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 

Let  the  powdered  antimony  be 
well  mixed  with  the  nitre,  and 
gradually  injefted  into  a  cru- 
cible, heated  to  a  light  white 
heat  ;  the  matter  being  after- 
wards taken  from  the  fire,  is  to 
be  wafhed  with  water,  both 
from  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
it,  and  from  the  groffer  part 
that  is  lefs  perfeAly  calcined. 

Ed  in  I?. 
[fake  of 

Antimony,  half  a  pound  ; 
Nitre,  a  pound  and  a  half. 


forms  on  the  furface,  yield,  in 
the  cold,  cryftals,  called 
NITRUM  STIBIATUM. 
Antimoniated  nitre. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  waihing  from  the  faline 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  ina6live.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery,  and  others,  alTure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effefts  as  its  ufual  title 
(that  under  which  it  ftands  in  the 
laft  of  the  above  proccfTes)  im- 
ports ;  Boerhaave  declares,  that  it 
is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely 
deftitute  of  all  medicinal  virtue  ; 
and  the  committee  of  the  London 
college  admit  that  it  has  no  fen- 
fible  operation.  The  common 
dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcru- 
ple,  or  half  a  dram  -,  though  Wil- 
fon  relates,  that  he  has  known  it 
given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeat- 
ed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for 


Reduce  'them  feparately  into  pow-    ^^^^^^  ^^X^  together. 


der,  then  mix  them  together, 
and  throw  the  mixture,  by  a 
fmall  ladleful  at  a  time,  into 
a  red-hot  crucible  :  when  the 
detonation  is  over,  let  the  white 
mafs  be  calcined  in  the  fire  for 
half  an  hour  longer  ;  then  pow- 
der, and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veflel 
clofely  fiopt. 

This    powder,     unwalhed,     is 
called 
ANTIMONIUM   DlAPHORE- 
TICUM  NITRATUM. 
Nitrated  diaphoretic  antimony. 

When  the  powder  is  wafhed  with 
frcfh  quantities  of  water,  till  the 
water  comes  off  infipid,  it  is 
called 
f  ANTIMONIUM  DI  APHOr.E- 
TICUM  LOTUM. 
JVa]})cd  diaplcrelic  antimony* 


Some  report,  that  this  ca1)c,  by 
being  kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
contradls  an  emetic  quality  :  from 
whence   it    has    been    concluded, 
that  the  powers  of  the  reguline 
part   are  not  entirely  deflroyed  ; 
that  the  preparation  has  the  vir- 
tues of  other  antimonials    which 
are  given  as  alteratives,    that  is, 
in    fuch    fmall    dofes    as   not  to 
ftimulatethe  primse  viasi  and  that, 
therefore,    diaphoretic    :^ntimony, 
as  it  is  certainly  among  the  mild- 
eft  prepai^ations   of  that  mineral, 
may    be  ufeful  for  children,  and 
fuch  delicate   conftitutions    where 
the    ftomach    and    inteftines    are 
ealily  affefted.     The  ohfervation, 
however,  from   which  thefe  con.» 
clufions  are  drawn,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  Well  founded:  Ludovici 
relates,    that    after    is^eping   the 
M  m  jpowdcr 
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powder  for  four  years,  it  proved 
as  mild  as  at  firft  :  and  the 
-Strafburgh  pharmacoposia,  with 
good  reafon,  fufpefts,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it 
had  either  been  given  in  fuch 
cafes  as  would  of  themfelves  have 
been  attended  with  this  fymptom 
(for  the  great  alexipharmac  vir- 
tues, attributed  to  it,  have  oc- 
cafioned  it  to  be  exhibited  even 
in  the  more  dangerous  malignant 
fevers,  and  other  diforders,  which 
are  frequently  accompanied  with 
vomiting)  or  that  it  had  not  been 


Deflagrate   them   together,    as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  refults  of  both  proceffes 
appear  to  be  altogether  the  fame. 
It  is  not  necefliiry  to  ufe  fo  mucii 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  itfelf 
is  employed  ;  for  the  fulphur 
which  the  crude  mineral  contains, 
and  which  requires  for  its  difTi- 
pation  nearly  an  equal  weight  of 
nitre  to  the  antimony,  is  here 
already  feparated.  Two  parts  of 
nitre  to  one  of  the  regulus  are 
fufHcient.     It  is  better  however  to 


fufficiently  calcined,  or  perfeftly  have  an  over-proportion  of  nitre 
freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  regulus  than  an  under  one,  left  fome  parts 
as  might  remain  uncalcined.  The  of  the  regulus  fliould  efcape  being 
uncalciued  part  being  grofTer  than  fufficienly  calcined, 
the  true  calx,  the  feparation  is  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
eifefted  by  wafhing  over  with  that  though  crude  antimony  and 
water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  regulus  yield  the  fame  calces, 
direfted  in  page  257.  for  fepa-  yet  the  falts  feparated  in  wafhing 
rating  earthy  powders  from  their    the  calces  are  very  different.     As 

crude  antimony  contains  common 
fulphur,  the  acid  of  the  fulphur 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of 
the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a 
neutral  fait  (page  467.)  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic  or 
inflammable     principle,     but    no 


grofier  parts. 

It  has  bten  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
U'ith  nitre  aboandir.g  with  fea 
fait,  of  which  all  the  common 
nitre  contains  fome  portion,  the 
medicine  has  proved  violently  eme- 


tic.     This  effeft  is  not  owing  to  fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalized,  as 

any  particular  quality  of  the  fea  it  would  be  by  charcoal  or  other 

fait,  but  10  its  quantity,  by  which  like    inflammable     bodies     (page 

the  proportion  of  tfce  nitre  to  the  426.)    and    is   at   the   fame    time 

antimony  is  rendered  lefs.  rendered    more   acrimonious  than 

The    nitrum  J}ibiatum  is    pro-  the   common    alkaline    falts.      If 

duced  by  the  deflagration   of  the  only  equal  parts  of  the  regulus 


fulphur  of  the  antimony  with  the 
nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fal  polychrejl  (page  467.)  from 
which  it  difTers  no  other  wife  than 
in  retaining  fome  portion  of  the 
antimonial  calx. 


Ckrussa   antimonii, 
CeruJJe   of  ajitimony. 
Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 


and  nitre  be  employed,  and  the 
fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an  hour 
or  more,  the  fait  will  prove  more 
cauftic  than  even  the  potential 
cautery  of  the  Ihops.  But  the 
caufticity  of  the  fait  will  fl:ill  be 
far  greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  Ample 
regulus  of  antimony,  the  martial 
regulus  be  ufed. 


REGULUS 
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REGULUS    ANTIMONII 

MEDICINALIS. 

Medicinal  regulus  of  antimony. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces ; 

Sea  fait,    four  ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 
Grind    them    into    powder,    and 

throw  the  mixture,  by  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 
occafionally  breaking,  with  an 
iron  rod,  the  crull  that  forms 
on  the  furface.  When  the 
fufion  is  completed,  pour  out 
the  matter  into  a  heated  cone, 
gently  fhaking  it  now  and  then, 
or  ftriking  it  on  the  fides,  that 
the  regulus  may  fettle  to  the 
bottom  :  when  grown  cold,  beat 
off  the  fcoriae,  and  grind  the 
regulus  into  a  powder,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  clofe-ftopt 
vial. 

This  medicine  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  one  made  with  one- 
eighth  of  nitre,  already  defcribed  : 
in  both  proceffes,  the  antimony 
is  freed  from  a  fmall  portion  of  its 
fulphur,  which  is  dillipated  in 
flame  by  the  nitre,  and  abforbed 
by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  pre- 
paration is  greatly  celebrated  by 
Hoffman;  and  other  German  phy- 
iicians,  in  fundry  obftinate  chroni- 
cal diforders,  and  efteemed  one 
of  the  bell  antimonials  that  can 
be  given  with  fafety  as  alterants : 
it  operates  chiefly  as  a  diaphore- 
tic, and  fometimcs,  though  rarely, 
proves  emetic.  The  dofe  is  from 
three  or  four  grains  to  twenty. 

This  regulus,  reduced  into  a 
fubtile  powder,  is  the  genuine 
Febrifuge  powder  of  Craani- 
US  (Pharm,  Borvjfo  -  Brandenburg^ 
edit.  1734.  pag.  107.)  and  has 
been  greiatly  commended  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in- 
termittent   and    continual,     kind, 
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(Pharm.  Argent.  1725.  p^g.  252.) 
It  is  faid  that  a  dofe  or  two  have 
frequently  removed  thefe  difor- 
ders, by  occafioning  either  a 
falutary  diaphorefis,  or  afting 
mildly  by  ftool  or  vomit.  The 
colour  of  the  levigated  powder  is 
a  purplifh  brown.  The  antinio- 
nial  emetic  of  Boerhaave,  already 
mentioned,  which  is  white,  is 
nearly  fimilar  to  it  in  its  medici- 
nal effedls. 

The  common  fait  feems  to  he 
of  no  farther  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
than  as  it  ferves  to  promote  the 
fufion  ;  and  even  for  this  it  is 
not  necefJary.  The  medicine  i? 
faid  to  be  rather  more  mild  and 
certain  in  operation,  if  prepared 
without  it. 

Regulus  antimonii. 
Regulus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude    tartar,    of  each     equal 
parts. 
Grind  them  feparately  into  a  pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  rub  them  all 
together.     Throw  the  powder, 
at  feveral  times,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  taking  care  to   break 
the  crull,  which   forms  on  the 
furface,  with  an  iron  rod  :  when 
the   detonation    is   over,    let    a 
ftrong  fire    be   made,    that   the 
matter    may    flow    like  water, 
then  pour  it  out  into  a  warm 
greafed    cone,    which  is   to  be 
gently   flruck  on  the  fides,  that 
the    regulus   may   feparate  and 
fall     to     the     bottom  ;     when 
grown- cold,  let  the  regulus  be 
cleared   from    the    fcoriae    that 
lie  a- top  of  it. 

In  this  procefs,  (which  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinbureh 
pharmacopoeia  publilhed  in  the 
year  1744)  an  alkaline  fait  is  pro- 

M  m  2  duced 
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duced  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  entirely  to  abforb 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  :  the 
akali,  thus  fulphurated,  will  take 
up  more  or  lels  of  the  reguline 
part,  according  to  its  quantity, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  fufion. 
As     the    ingredients  are  above 


foap  (the  fubftance  he  happened 
to  make  ufe  of  himfelf)  as  the 
only  one  that  will  fueceed  ;  but 
the  efFefts  of  this  are  not  different 
from  thofe  of  the  foregoing  flux. 
Both  confill  of  an  alkaline  fait, 
and  an  inflammable  (not  fulphure- 
ous)  fubilance,  which  are  the  only 


proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus  materials  here  neceflary.      Upon 

proves  extremely  fmall,  and  if  the  the  whole,  the  mod  advantageous 

fufion   is    long   continued,    fcarce  procefs  for  obtaining  this  regulus, 

perceptible,  almofl:  the  whole  of  it  appears  to  be  the  following, 
being  taken   up  into  the   fcoriae  : 

in  order  to  obtain  the  largeft  quan-  Let   powdered  antimony  be   cal- 


tity,  the  nitre  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nilhed  one  half.  It  is  convenient 
to  rub  the  nitre  and  tartar  together, 
and  deflagrate  them  in  an  iron 
ladle  or  pan,  before  their  mixture 
with  the  antimony  ;  for  by  this 
means,  the  lofs  of  fome  part  of 
the  antimony,  which  otherwife 
happens  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  deflagration,  will  be  prevented, 
a  fmaller  crucible  will  ferve,  and 
lefs  time  and  labour  complete  the 
procefs . 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated   together,    will  reduce 
any   of  the  antimonial  calces   (as 
the  diaphoretic  antimony,  cerufle, 
or    antimony  calcined    by    itfelf) 
into  regulus  ;    the  oily  matter  of 
the   tartar   fupplying   the    inflam- 
mable principle,  which   all  calces 
require   for   their   revival    into   a 
metallic   form  ;    and  the  alkaline 
fait    promoting    their  fufion.      It 
is   the  common  reducing  flux  of 
the  chcmfts  ;  by  whom  it  is  call- 
ed,  from  Its  colour,  the  black  flux. 
The  largely  yield  of  regulus,  hi- 
therto   obtained   from    antimony, 
has  been  got  by  calcining  it  with- 
out addition,  as  directed  hereafter 
for  making  glafs  of  antimony,  and 
reviving  the  calx  by   funon,  with 
this,  or  other  like   cornpofitions. 
Mr.  Geoffrey,    who  hrfl  commu- 
nicated this  method  to  tlie  French 
academy,    feems    to    look    upon 


cined  or  roafted  over  a  gentle 
fire,  as  directed  hereafter  for 
making  the  glafs.  Mix  the  calx 
with  about  equal  its  weight  of 
fome  reducing  flux,  fuch  as 
the  black  flux  above-mentioned. 
Melt  the  mixture  in  a  crucible, 
with  a  quick  fire,  and  when  in 
thin  fufion  pour  it  into  a  cone 
heated  over  a  fmoky  flame :  the 
pure  regulus  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcorise  floating  on 
the   top. 

Regulus  antimonh  mar- 

TIALIS. 

Martial  reiulus  of  antimony » 

Take  of 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  pound ; 
Small    pieces  of  iron,    half  a 
pound. 

Heat  the  iron  in  a  crucible  to  a 
white  heat  :  then  gradually  add 
the  other  ingredients,  firft  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together,  and 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  nitre  might  here  be  dimi- 
niftied  to  one- fourth  its  weight, 
and  the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity. 
The  pieces  of  iron  may  be  fmall 
nails  ;  the  filings  of  the  metal,  ly- 
ing clofer  together,  are  not  fo  rea- 
dily aded  upon  by  the  antimony. 

Keculus 
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Regulus    antimonii    stella- 

TUS. 

Stellated  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  made  by  melting  the  mar- 
tial reeulus   feveral  times  with 
frefh  nitre  and  tartar. 

The  fimple  regulus  of  anti- 
mony is  more  readily  made  to 
exhibit  a  ftarry  appearance  on  its 
furface,  than  the  martial  ;  which 
it  will  alfo  do  by  one,  as  well  as 
by  any  number  of  fullons  :  the 
phasnomenon  entirely  depends  up- 
on the  regulus  being  pure,  brought 
into  extreme  thin  fufion,  and 
cooled  flowly  in  the  cone,  with- 
out fhaking  or  moving  it.  If  the 
martial  regulus  is  employed,  it 
is  convenient  to  add  fome  frefli 
antimony  (about  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  the  regulus)  to  abforb 
fuch  part  of  the  iron  as  may  be 
retained  in  it :  when  the  whole  is 
in  perfedl  fufion,  injedl,  at  times, 
about  one-eighth  of  nitre,  or  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  previoufly  dried,  and 
made  very  hot. 

The  three  foregoing  regiili  are 
at  prefent  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
ufe  of  io  medicine  :  the  emetic 
cups,  and  perpetual  pills,  for- 
merly made  from  them,  have  long 
been  laid  afide  as  precarious  and 
nnfafe.  Hence  the  Edinburgh 
college,  which  retained  them  all 
in  the  cdtion  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia publiihed  in  1744,  have  at 
the  late  revifal  rejefted  them.  It 
ihould  feem,  however,  that  the 
pure  regulus,  though  greatly  too 
virulent  to  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
might  be  employed  to  advantage 
for  the  making  of  fome  other 
preparations,  particularly  the  an- 
timonial  wine  and  emetic  tartar  : 
for  the  uncertainty  in  ftrength, 
which  has  often  been  complained 
of  in  thofe  medicines,  appears  to 
proceed  chiefty  from  faline  or  ful- 
phureous  matter  in  the  antimonial 
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preparation  made  ufe  of  for  com- 
municating the  impregnation  to 
the  wine  or  tartar  ;  and  (except 
the  calces,  which  are  divefted  of 
the  proper  antimonial  virtues)  the 
regulus  is  the  only  form  in  which 
we  can  expe£l  to  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony  free  from 
fuch  admixtures,  the  only  anti- 
monial preparation  which  we  can 
depend  on  being  always  equal  in 
its  own  degree  of  power. 

The  fcoria:  produced  in  the 
foregoing  proceftes,  aiford  medi- 
cines lefs  violent  than  the  regulus 
itfelf,  fome  of  which  are  in  con- 
fiderable  efleem.  Thefc  fcori^e 
conlift  of  the  fuphur  of  the  anti- 
mony united  with  an  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  part  of  the  regulus  taken 
up  by  this  compound,  and  render- 
ed foluble  in  water. 

Sulphur   aur^tum  anti- 
monii. 
Golden  fulphur  of  antimony. 
Let  the  fcorias  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony be  reduced  into  powder, 
whilll   warm,  and   then   boiled 
for  a  considerable  time  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.     Filter 
the  yellowifh  red  folution,  and 
drop  into  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol :  a  powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafh- 
ed    with    water,     till    perfedly 
edulcorated  and   freed  from  its 
ill  fmell. 

SULPHUR    ANTIMONII 
PRy^ClPITATUiM. 

Precipitated  fidphur  of  antimony, 
bond. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces; 
Tartar,  a  pound  ; 
Nitre,  half  a  pound. 

Let  thefe  be  reduced  feparately  in- 
to powder,  then  mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble,   and  melted  with  a  ilrong 
M  m  3  fire- 
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hre.  Pour  out  the  matter  into 
a  conical  mould  i  the  metallic 
part,  commonly  called'regulus 
of  antimony,  will  fink  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcorise  fwimming 
above  it.  Diflblve  thefe  fcoria) 
in  water,  filter  the  folution 
through  paper,  and  precipitate 
the  fulphur  by  dropping  in  fome 
fpirit  of  fea  fait  :  laftly,  wafh 
the  fulphur  from  the  falts,  and 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

SULPHUR    AURATUM 
ANIIMONIL 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
Edinb. 
Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pints  of 
foap   leys    diluted    with    three 
pints  of  water,    and   throw  in 
by  degrees  two  pounds  of  pow- 
dered antiiTiony  ;  keeping  them 
continually    ftirring,     with    an 
iron  Ipatula,    for  three   hours, 
over  a  gentle  fire  ;    and  occa- 
fionally  fupplying  more  water. 
The   liquor,    loaded    with    the 
fulphur  of  antimony,  being  then 
Itrainrd  through  a  woollen  cloth, 
drop  into  it  gradually,  whilll  it 
continues    hot,    fo    much   fpirit 
of  nitre,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  as  ihall   be 
fulhcieiit  to  precipitate   the  ful- 
phur,   which  is    afterwards   to 
be  carefully    wafhed   with   hot 
water. 
,  If   the    liquor   remaining  after 
the  precipitation  be  purified  by 
filtration,  evaporated   till  a  pel- 
licle forms  on  the  furface,  and 
then  fet  to  (hoot,  it  will  yield 
cryilals   oi    antimoniated   nitre, 
(the    fame  with  that    obtained 
from  the  wafhipgs  of  diaphoretic 
antimony.) 

The  foregoing  preparations  are 
not  ftridly  fulphurs  :  they  con- 
rain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
metallic  part    of  the    antimony. 


which  is  reducible   from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.     That  made  by  the 
firft   of  the   above  procefies  con- 
tains greatefl  part  of  the   metal ; 
for   as  we  have  already  feen,  very 
little,  fometimes  fcarce  any  at  all, 
feparates    in    the     fufion.       The 
quantity  of  regulus   taken  up  in 
the  fecond  alfo  will  be  different, 
according  to  the    degree  -of  fire 
employed,  and  the  length  of  time  4 
that     the     fufion     is    continued.  I 
Thefe   medicines,  therefore,  muft  i| 
needs   be  liable  to  great  variation 
in  point  of  llrength,  and  in  this 
refpedl  they  are,  perhaps,  the  moft 
precarious,     though     fome    have 
affirmed,   that  they  are  moft  cer- 
tain,   of    the    aiuimonial  medi-*  i 
cines. 

The  foregoing  preparations  \ 
prove  emetic  when  taken  on  an 
empty  flomach,  in  a  dofe  of 
four,  five,  or  fix  grains  ;  but  in 
the  prefent  praf^ice,  they  are 
fcarce  ever  prefcribed  in  this 
intention  ;  being  chiefly  ufed  as 
alterative  deobftruents,  particular- 
ly in  cutaneous  diforders.  1  heir 
emetic  quality  is  enfily  blunted, 
by  ipaking  them  up  into  pills 
with  refins  or  extrads,  and  giv- 
ing them  on  a  full  flomach  :  with 
thefe  cautions,  they  have  been 
increafed  to  the  rate  of  fixteen 
grains  a  day,  and  continued  for 
a  confiderable  time,  without  oc- 
cafioning  any  difturbance  up- 
wards or  downwards.  As  their 
flrength  is  precarious,  they  fhould 
be  taken  at  firft  in  very  fraall 
dofes,  and  increafed  by  degrees 
according  to  their  efFeft. 

A  compofition  of  the  fulphur 
auratum,  with  mercurius  dulcis, 
has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet 
fafe,  alterative  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders ;  and  has  completed  a  cure 
after  falivation  had  fajled  :  in 
venereal  cafes  likewife,  this  me- 
dicine   has     produced     excellent 

efi'eas. 
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cfFefls.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together,  and  made  into 
pills  with  extrads,  &c.)  may  be 
taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
grains,  morning  and  night ;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  affr  each  dofe,  a 
draught  of  a  deer -'icn  of  the 
woods,  or  other  lil-  ors.    This 

medicine  generally  p  "notes  per- 
fpiration,  fearer  '^^rrJ'oning  any 
tendency   to  .   (^r    purge,    or 

afFefting  i\\".  riiOuth.  See  the  Ediri' 
burgh  ejfays^  ^  '1.  i.  and  the  Ada 
natur.  curiof.  vol.  v. 

Kermes   mineralis. 
Kermes  mineral. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces ; 
Any    fixt     alkaline    fait,     four 

ounces  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  filter  the  warm  liquor  ;  as 
it  cools,  the  kermes  will  precipi- 
tate. Pour  off  the  water,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  frefh 
alkaline  fait,  and  a  pint  more  of 
water :  in  this  liquor  boil  the 
remaining  antimony  as  before  ; 
and  repeat  the  procefs  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  alkaline  fait,  and 
another  pint  of  water  ;  filtering 
the  liquor  as  at  firll,  and  coileft- 
ing  the  powders  which  fubfide 
from  them  in  cooling. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  efteemed  in  fome  places, 
under  the  names  of  Kermes  miner al^ 
fulvis  Carthujianus^  poitdre  des  Char- 
treauxy  &c.  It  v/as  originally  a 
preparation  of  Glauber,  and  for 
fome  time  kept  a  great  fecret,  till 
at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
chafed  the  preparation  from  M. 
de  la  Ligerie,  for  a  conftdcrable 
fum,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
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public  in  the  yer.r  172c.  In  vir- 
tue, it  is  not  diff-^.vnt  from  the 
fuiphu/'s  above-mentioned  :  all  of 
them  owe  their  efiic-icy  :o  a  part 
of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony, 
which  the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  fulphur,  renders  fo- 
luble  in  water. 

Panacea    antimonm. 
Panacea  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony, »fix  ounces ; 

Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

Common  fait,    an  ounce  and   a 

half; 
Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  laft 
injeflion  :  then  cither  pour  the 
matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool 
in  the  crucible,  which  when  cold 
mull  be  broken  to  get  it  out. 
In  the  bottom  will  be  found  a 
quantity  of  regulus ;  above  this 
a  compaft  liver-coloured  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  on  the  top,  a  more 
fpongy  mafs :  this  1  aft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulco- 
rated with  water,  and  dried, 
when  it  appears  of  a  fine  golden 
colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  bafis  ofLocKVBR's 
PILLS,  which  were  formerly  a  cele- 
brated purge.  Ten  grains  of  the 
powder  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up 
into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  fmall  pills ;  of  which  one,  > 
two,  or  three,  taken  at  a  time, 
are  faid  to  work  gently  by  ftool 
and  vomit.  The  compact  liver- 
coloured  fubflance,  which  lies  im- 
mediately above  the  regulus,  ope- 
rates  more    churlilVily.      This   lafl 

M  m  4  appears 
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appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
naure  with  the  crocus  antimomiy 
and  the  former  with  the  /ulphur 
auratum. 

VITRUM  ANTIMCNII. 
Glafs  of  antimony, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Antimony,  reduced  to  powder, 
one  pound. 
Calcine  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  an 
uRglazcd  earthen  vefTel,  keep- 
ing it  continually  ftirring  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  until  the  fumes 
ceafe,  and  the  antimony  is  re- 
duced into  a  grey  powder.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a  crucible,  with 
an  intenfe  fire,  and  pour  out  the 
liquid  matter  into  a  heated  brafs 
difli. 

The  calcination  of  antimony, 
to  fit  it  for  making  a  tranfparent 
glafs,  fucceeds  very  flowly,  unlefs 
the  operator  be  very  wary  and  cir- 
cumfpeft  in  the  management  of  it. 
The  mod  convenient  vefTel  is  a 
broad  fliallow  difh,  or  a  fmooth 
flat  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney. 
The  antimony  fhould  be  the  purer 
fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the 
apex  of  the  cones  i  this,  grofsly 
powdered,  is  to  be  evenly  fpread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as 
not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  chick  on  any  part.  The  fire 
fhould  be  at  firfl  no  greater  than  is 
jua  fufiicient  to  raife  a  fume  from 
the  antimony,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  flirred  :  when  the  fumes 
begin  to  decay,  increafe  the  heat, 
taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo  high 
as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run 
the  powder  into  lumps  :  after  fome 
'  time  the  ve/Tel  may  be  made  red 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  ftate,  until 
the  matter  will  not,  upon  being 
ftirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this 
part  of  the  procefs  be  duly  con- 
ducted, the  antimony  will  appear 
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in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any 
lumps,  and  of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder,'  fill  two-thirds 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a 
wind-furnace.  Gradually  increafe 
the  fire,  till  the  calx  is  in  perfect 
fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and 
then  examined  by  dipping  a  clean 
iron  wire  into  it :  if  the  matter, 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  appears  fmooth  and  equally 
tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  com- 
pleted,  and  the  glafs  may  be  pour- 
ed out  upon  a  hot  fmooth  {tone, 
or  copper  plate,  and  fufFered  to 
cool  by  flow  degrees,  to  prevent 
its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces. 
It  is  of  a  tranfparent  ycUowifti  red 
colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  fhops,  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  with  certain  additions ; 
which  may  perhaps  render  it  not 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofes  here  defign- 
ed.  By  the  method  above  dired- 
ed,  it  may  be  eafily  made,  in  the 
requifite  perfedion,  without  any 
addition. 

hs>  we  have  feen,  in  a  former 
procefs,  antimony  rendered  nearly 
or  altogether  inadive  by  calcina- 
tion ;  it  might  be  expeded  that 
the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent 
procefs  would  be  likewife  inert. 
But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs 
perfea  than  in  the  other  cafe,  where 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the 
reguhis  is  totally  burnt  out  by  de- 
flagration with  nitre  :  there  the  calx 
is  of  perfeft  whitcnefs,  and  a  glaft 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  ad- 
dition of  any  faline  flux,  for  of 
ix.{t\i  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  litde 
colour :  but  here  fo  much  of  the 
inflammable  principle  is  left,  that 
the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  of 
a  high  colour.  The  calcined  an- 
timony h  faid  by  Boerhaave  to  be 
violently  emetic.  Experience  has 
ihewn  that  the  glafs  \t  fo,  infomach 

as 
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Mr.  Geoffrey  gives  two  pretty 
fingular  preparations  of  glafs  o£ 
antimony,  which  (eem  to  hav« 
fome   affinity    with  this.      One  is 


as  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe. 
It  is  employed  chiefly,  in  the  prefent 
pradice,  as  being  fubfervient  to 
ibme  other  preparations,  particu- 
larly the  emetic  tartar  and  antimo-  made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  moft 
nial  wine  ;  and  in  combination 
with  wax,  and  fome  other  fub- 
(lances,  by  which  its  power  is  ob- 
tunded. 


VITRUM    ANTIMONII 

CERATUM. 
Cerated  glafs  of  antimony* 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a  dram  ; 
Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veflel,  and 


fubtilely  levigated,  with  a  folution 
of  maftich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and 
then  Ihaking  the  mixture ;  and  at 
lail  evaporating  the  fpirit,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  ex- 
adly  mingled.  Glafs  of  antimony 
thus  prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove 
emetic,  but  to  a6l  merely  as  a 
cathartic,  and  that  rot  of  the  vio- 
lent kind.  A  preparation  like  this 
was  firfl:    publifhed    by  Hartmann 


under  the  name  of  chylijla. 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs :  by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually  der  being  every  time  exquifitely 
ftirring  it ;  then  pour  it  out  upon  rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dofe 
a  paper,  and  when  cold  grind  it     of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 


into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax,  with 
a  very  foft  heat :  after  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire, 
it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scotch  fnufF,  which  is  a  mark  of 
its  being  fufficiently  prepared  :  the 
quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes 
about  one  dram  of  its  weight  in 
the  procefs. 

This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
been  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries :  feveral  inftances  of  its  good 
effects  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be  feen 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh ejfaysy  from  which  the  above 
remarks  on  the  preparation  are 
taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  Hrength  of  the 
patient.  In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  perfons  fick  and  vomit ;  it 
purges  almoft  every  one  ;  though 
it  has  fometimes  effedled  a  cure, 
without  cccaijoning  any  evacuation 
ox  ficknefs. 


to  twenty  or  thirty :  it  is  faid  to 
operate  mildly  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometimes  to  prove 
fudorific. 

Antimonium   catharticum. 

The  purging  antimony  of  Wilfon. 
Take  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  anti- 
mony, finely  powdered,  and 
gradually  pour  thereon  twelve 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  diftil  in 
a  fand  heat ;  and  wafh  the  pow- 
der, which  remains  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  till  all  its  acri- 
mony is  loft :  then  dry  it,  and 
grind  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  Glauber's  cathartic  fait,  and 
a  double  quantity  of  vitriolated 
nitre.  Let  this  mixture  be  kept 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  gentle 
fufion  in  a  crucible  ;  and  after- 
wards pulverized,  wafhed,  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
preparation,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  moft  certain  antimonial  purge 

he 
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lie  ever  met  with  ;  that  it  operates 
without  naufeating  the  flomach  ; 
and  that  by  the  ufe  of  this  fowder 
only,  he  knew  three  conftrmed 
poxes  cured.  His  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  ten. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  di- 
verted of  its  infiammable  princi- 
ple. The  vitriolic  acid,  and  neu- 
tral falts,  containing  this  acid,  ab- 
forb  the  inflammable  principle  from 
fundry  metallic  and  other  bodies  ; 
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a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a  dewy 
vapour  may  arife  :  the  fire  be* 
ing  then  increafed,  an  oily  li- 
quor will  afcend  and  congeal 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  ap- 
pearing like  ice,  which  is  to  be 
melted  down  by  a  live  coal  cau- 
tioufly  applied.  This  oily  mat- 
ter is  to  be  redified,  in  a  glafs  re- 
tort, into  a  pellucid  liquor. 

These  procefles  are  extremely 
dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  tolera- 


and  on  this  probably  depends  the  hly  verfed  in  common  pharmacy, 
mitigation  of  the  glafj,  in  the  pre-  may  be  afFefted  for  want  of  taking 
lent  procefs.  ^"^  ^^^   herein.      Boerhaave   re- 

lates, that  one,  who  from  the  title 
he  gives  him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
inexpert  in  chemical  operations, 
or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fufFocated  for 
want  of  proper  care  to  prevent  the 
burning  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the 
antimony  with  the  fublimate,  are 
highly  noxious,  and  fometimes  if- 
fue  fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,  as 
very  difficultly  to  be  avoided.  The 
utmoft  .circumfpedlion  therefore  is 
neceilary. 

The  cauftic  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a  folution  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate; the  fulphur  of  the  antimony, 
and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate, 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an.ethiops.  This  folu- 
tion does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
Talt  in  its  liquid  ftate,  and  cannot 
be  efFeded,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of 


CAUSTICUM 

A>iTIMONlALE. 

The  antimonial  caujiic, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  pound  ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  two 
fxjunds. 
Reduce  them  feparately  fnto  pow- 
der ;  then  mix,  and  diltil  them 
in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand  heat.  »  The  matter, 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  is  to  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  run  into  a  li- 
quor. 

BUTYRUM  ANTIMONII. 
Butter  of  antimony, 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  two 
parts. 
Grind    them  firft  feparately,    then 


making  fublimate)  the  acid  is  high- 
thoroughly  mix  them  together,  ly  concentrated,  and  both  the  in- 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid  gredients  flrongly  heated.  \{  re- 
the   vapours.     Put   the   mixture    gulus  of  antimony  was  added  in  the 

diftillation  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  with- 
out water,  a  like  folution  would  be 
made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  is 

liqutfiei 


into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (having 
a  ftiort  wide  neck)  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it :  the  retort  being 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  iirft 
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liquefied  by  the  moillure  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than 
when  melted  down  and  reftified  by 
heat  ;  though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  for 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  for,  as 
the  confuming  of  fungous  fleih, 
and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  fa- 
line  concrete,  readily  and  almoll 
entirely  diflblves  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
white  powder  feparating,  it  never- 
thelefs  will  not  difTolve  on  put- 
ing  water  to  it  diredly  :  even  when 
previoufly  liquefied  by  the  air,  the 
addition  of  water  will  precipitate 
the  folution. 

CINNABARIS   ANTIMONII. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony. 

Lond. 

Let  the  matter,  which  remains  in 

the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of 

the   cauftic,    be   fublimed    in   a 

coated  matrafs,  in  an  open  fire. 

Edinh. 
As  foon  as  red  vapours  begin  to 
appear  in  the  diftillation  of  the 
butter,  change  the  receiver, 
without  luting  the  junctures  ; 
and  increafe  the  fire  until  the 
retort  becomes  intenfely  red  hot: 
in  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of 
the  black  powder  will  be  fub- 
limed, and  its  colour  changed 
into  red.  Then  break  the  re- 
tort, and  diligently  feparate  the 
cinnabar,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  neclc,  from  the  black  drofTy 
matter. 

The  cinnabar  of  antimony  is 
compofed  of  the  fulphur  of  the  an- 
timony, and  the  mercury  of  the 
fublimate,  which  are  perfectly  the 
fame  with  the  common  brimflone 
and  quickfilver,  of  which  the  cin- 
7ial aris  faSiitia  is  made.  The  an- 
timonial  cinnabar  therefore,  whofe 
jngrcdi.cnts  are  laboricully  e.xtradl- 
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ed  from  other  fubftances,  is  not 
different  from  the  common  cinna- 
bar made  with  the  fame  materials 
procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
The  former  indeed  is  generally  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  other,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  a  needled  appear- 
ance, like  that  of  antimony  itfelf ; 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  participate  of  the  metallic  part 
of  that  mineral.  But  it  appears 
from  experiment,  that  both  the  co- 
lour and  nwdled  form  are  entirely 
accidental,^  and  owing  to  the  mixt 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
fulphur,  and  being  fublimed  in  a 
more  languid  manner. 

Mercurius   vit^,  feu  pulvis 
Algerothi. 

Mercury  of  life-,  or  Alger oth^ s  ponvder. 

Take  of 

Reftihed  butter  of  antimony,  as 

much  as  you  pleafe. 
Pour  to  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipitat- 
ed :  edulcorate  this  by  repeated 
afFufions  of  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a  How  fire. 

This  powder  has  not,  as  its 
name  Ihould  feem  to  imply,  any 
thing  of  mercury  in  it,  but  is  folely 
compofed  of  the  reguline  part  of 
the  antimony,  corroded  by  the 
acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait ;  which  acid 
is  fo  clofely  united,  as  not  to  be 
feparable  by  any  ablution  with  wa- 
ter. Le  Mort  direds  fome  alka- 
line fait  to  be  difTolved  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  obtund  the  acid  :  fe- 
veral  other  methods  alfo  have  been 
contrived  for  correcting  and  abat- 
ing the  force  of  this  violent  eme- 
tic ;  but  they  either  leave  it  flill 
virulent,  or  render  it  inert.  It 
has  therefore  for  a  long-  time  been 
laid  alide  by  pradlitioners,  and  the 
Edinburgh  college,  who  retained  it 
in  their  preceding  edition,  have,  at 

the 
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will    be    cafily    underftood,    upon 
confidering   that    the    nitrous   acid     it 
expels  the  marine   (to   which   the     ;l 
cauftic  quality  of  the  bucter  is  ow- 
ing) and  is  itfelf  expelled  from  moil 
metallic  fubftances  by  hre. 
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the  late  revifal  of  their  pharmaco 
p(£ia>  expunged  it. 


Bezoardicum  minerale. 
Bezoar  mineral. 
Take  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an- 
timony newly  redified,  and  gra- 
dually drop  into  it  fpirit  of  nitre, 
till  the  eiFervefcence  ceafes.  Draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a  glafs  vefiel, 
placed  in  a  fand  heat,  till  a  dry 
powder  remains  behind  :  add  to 
this  a  little  freih  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  again  exficcate  it.  Repeat 
this  a  third  time :  then  commit 
the  powder  in  a  crucible  to  a 
naked  fire,  till  it  has  received 
an  almoft  white  heat,  and  detain 
it  in  this  iUte  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eafier 

made,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but- 
ter of  antimony  into  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  dillilling  the  mixture  in  a  re- 
tort, until  a  dry  white  mafs  is  left 
behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  direded.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  by  diflilling 
fpirit  of  nitre  from  the  mercurius 
vitx,  and  calcining  the  remainder ; 
or  by  deflagrating  the  mercurius 
vitae  with  thrice  its  weight  of  pure 
xiitre.  This  lail  method,  propofed 
by  Wedelius,  is  followed  by  the 
Au^^uflan  college. 

Bezoar  mineral  was  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem  as  a  diaphore- 
tic ;  but  its  reputation  is  at  prefent 
almoft  loft.  It  is  rot  different  in 
medical  virtue,  or  in  any  fenfiblc 
quality,  from  the  calces  of  anti- 
mony made  diredtly  by  deflagra- 
tion with  nitre,  fome  of  which  have 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
Ihops.  It  appears  at  firft  pretty^ 
extraordinary,  that  the  violent  cau- 
liic,  butter  of  antimony,  fliould  be 
rendered  indolent  by  the  corrofive 
fpirit  of  nitre  :  how  this  happens 
3 


TARTARUM  EMETICUM. 
Emetic  tartar. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Walhed  crocus  of  antimoy, 
Cryflals  of  tartar,  each  half  a 

pound  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil   them    together    for  half   an 
hour ;   then  filter  the  liquor,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  by 
to  cryllallize. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces ; 
Glafs    of    antimony    powdered, 
two  ounces. 

Boil  them  together  in  fix  pints  of 
water,  for  ten  hours,  ftirring 
them  frequently  with  a  fpatula, 
and  adding  more  water  as  there 
is  occafion.  Filter  the  liquor 
while  warm  ;  and  evaporate  it, 
either  to  drynefs,  or  only  till  a 
pellicle  forms,  that  it  may  fhoot 
into  cryftals. 

It  may  likewife  be  prepared,  in 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  cro' 
cus  me  tailor  um  walhed. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufually 
made  with  the  unwalhed  crocus  of 
antimony  :  by  employing,  as  here 
direded,  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  the 
glafs,  it  proves  of  a  whiter  colour, 
and  likewife  more  certain  in 
flrength  (fee  page  533)  ;  though  it 
will  Hill  be  fomewhat  precarious 
in  this  laft  refpeft,  if  the  cryftalli- 
zation  is  complied  with  :  for  fome 
of  the  tartar,  even  though  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  will  be  apt  to  fhoot 

by 
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by  itfelf,  retaining  little  or  nothing 
of  the  antimony.  It  fhould  feem 
therefore  more  eligible,  as  Toon  as 
the  folution  has  pafled  the  filter, 
to  proceed  to  the  total  evaporation 
of  the  liquor,  or  at  leait  to  eva- 
porate lower  than  is  ufual  for  cry- 
itallization,  that  the  whole  may 
Ihoot  at  once. 

The  title  6f  this  medicine  cx- 
preiTes  its  principal  operation.  It 
is  one  of  the  beit  of  the  antimonial 
emetics,  ading  more  powerfully 
than  the  quantity  of  crocus  contain- 
ed in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though 
u  does  not  fo  much  ruffle  the  con- 
ilitution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  fo- 
luble  by  vegetable  acids,  are  more 
fete  and  certain  in  their  effedls, 
than  the  violent  preparations  of 
that   mineral   exhibited    bv   them- 
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felves ;  the  former  never  varying  in 
their  adion  from  a  difference  in  the 
food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
other  like  circumftances,  which  oc- 
cafioning  more  or  lefs  of  the  others 
to  be  diffoivcd,  make  them  operate 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 
Thus  crude  antimony,  where  acid 
food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
foraetimes  proved  violently  eme- 
tic ;  whilft,  in  other  circumilances, 
it  has  no  fuch  effed. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effed 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  four  to  fix 
or  eight  grains.  It  may  likewife 
be  advantageoufly  given  in  fmaller 
dofes,  half  a  grain  for  inllance, 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in 
cutaneous  diforders ;  and  added, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  grain,  as  a 
ftimulus  to  ipecacuanha,   &c. 


SECT.    IX. 

Preparations  of  bifmuth. 


THIS  metal  refembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony ;  but  differs  greatly  from  it, 
in  its  pharmaceutical  properties  and 
medical  qualities.  It  melts  in  a 
very  fmall  heat,  long  before  igni- 
tion ;  and  totally  diffolves,  with 
great  effervefcence,  in  aquafortis, 
which  only  corrodes  the  antimo- 
nial metal.  As  a  medicine,  it 
feems,  when  pure,  to  have  little 
or  no  effed ;  though  fome  prepa- 
rations of  it  were  formerly  account- 
ed diaphoretic.  At  prelent,  only 
one  preparation  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  apothecary  or  che- 
miit,  and  that  defigned  for  exter- 
nal ufe. 

MagISTERIUM     BISMUTHI. 
Magijlery  of  bijmuth. 
Diifolve  bilmuth  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  aquafortis,  without  heat, 
adding  the  bifmuth  by  little  and 


little  at  a  time.  Pour  the  folu- 
tion into  fixteen  times  its  quan- 
tity of  fair  water  :  it  will  grow 
milky,  and  on  Handing  for  lome 
time,  depofite  a  bright  white 
precipitate  :  the  addition  of  fpl- 
rit  of  wine  will  expedite  the  pre- 
cipitation. Wafh  the  powder  in 
frefh  parcels  of  water  ;  and  dry 
it  in  a  Ihady  place  betwixt  two 
papers. 

This  preparation  is  of  fome 
efleem  as  a  cofmetic,  which  is  the 
only  uic  it  is  now  applied  to.  The 
diaphoretic  virtues,  attributed  to 
it  when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  foundation,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent  pradice  are  not  at  all  regarded. 
It  was  propofed  to  be  received  in 
our  pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  re- 
vifal,  but  vva5  found  much  too  in- 
fignificant  to  be  admited  there. 

SECT. 
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S.E  C  T.     X. 

Preparations  of  zinc. 


THIS  metal  melts  in  a  red 
heat ;  and  if  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted, flames,  and  fublimes  into 
light,  white,  downy  flowers  ;  if 
the  air  is  excluded,  it  ariles,  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  its  metallic  form. 
Sulphur,  which  unites  with,  or 
fcorifies  all  the  other  metals  except 
gold,  does  not  aft  on  zinc.  Acids 
of  every  kind  diflblve  it. 

Zinc,  its  ilowers  or  calces,  and 
foliitions,  taken  internally,  prove 
ftrong  and  quick  emetics  ;  in  fmall 
dofes,  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho- 
retic. Externally,  they  are  cool- 
ii.g,  aftringent,  and  deficcative. 

PURIFICATIO  2INCI. 
Purijicaticn  of  zinc. 
Melt  zinc  with  a  heat  no  greater 
than  is  juft  fufficient  to  keep  it 
fluid.  Stir  it  ftrongly  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  throw  in  alternate- 
ly pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tal- 
low, the  firft  in  largeft  quantity. 
If  any  conflftent  matter,  or 
fcoria,  forms  on  the  top,  take 
it  off,  and  continue  the  procefs, 
until  the  fulphur  is  found  to 
burn  freely  and  totally  away  on 
the  furface  of  the  fluid  zinc. 

Zinc  ufually  contains  a  portion 
of  lead,  which  this  procefs  effec- 
tually feparates.  Sulphur  united 
with  lead  forms  a  mafs,  which 
does  not  melt  in  any  degree  of  fire 
that  zinc  is  capable  of  fulUining. 

Flores    zinci. 
Flcnvers  of  zinc, 
I.et  a  large  ad  very  deep  crucible, 
or  other  deep  earthen  veflel,  be 


placed  in  a  furnace,  in  an  in- 
clined fituation,  only  half  upright. 
Put  a  fmall  quantity  of  zinc  inta 
tlie  bottom  of  the  vcflel,  and  ap-^ 
ply  a  moderate  fire,  no  greater 
than  is  neceflary  to  make  the 
zinc  flame  ;  white  flowers  will 
arife,  and  adhere  about  the  fides 
of  the  vefl*el  like  wool.  When 
the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  llir  it 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  continue 
this  operation  till  the  whole  is 
fublimed. 

These  flowers  fhould  fecm 
preferable  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
to  tutty^  and  the  more  impure 
fublimates  of  zinc,  which  are  ob- 
tained in  the  brafs  works;  and  like- 
wife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore 
of  this  metal,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  earth,  and  fre- 
quently a  portion  of  heterogene- 
ous metallic  matter, 

Sal,  feu  vitriolum  zinci. 
Salty  or  <vitricl  of  zinc. 
DiflTolve  purified  zinc,  by  a  gentle 
heat  of  fand,  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  four  of 
water.  Filter  the  folution,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  to 
cryllallize. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the  common 
white  vitriol,  and  the  fal  vttrioli 
of  the  (hops,  only  in  being  purer, 
and  perfedlly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign 
metallic  bodies  as  the  others  gene- 
rally contain. 
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SECT.    XL 

Compound  metallic  preparations. 


LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS. 

The  medicinal  Jione, 

Lond, 

TAKE   of 
Litharge, 
Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole. 
Alum,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Colcothar  of  green  vitriol,  three 

ounces  ; 
Vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
Mix   and  dry  them  till  they  grow 
hard. 

This  preparation  is  employed  ex- 
ternally as  an  allringent,  for  faften- 
ing  loofe  teeth,  preferving  the 
gums,  healing  and  drying  up  ul- 
cers and  wounds,  and  reprefling 
defluxions  of  thin  acrid  humours 
upon  the  eyes.  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  injedlions  for  checking  a 
gonorrhoea,  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled.  A  preparation  much  re- 
fembling  this  is  faid,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  academy,  to 
be  greatly  efteemed  among  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  army  as  a  vulnerary. 


Specificum   adstringens 
Maetzij. 

An  ajlringent  preparation  taken  from 
Maetz,  'which  has  been  fold  under 
the  name  of 

Colbatch'^s  Jiyptic  ponder. 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inches.  Digcft  them  together 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  fpirit 
ceafes  to  ad  on  the  metal  ;  then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  evaporate  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  of  fugar  of  lead. 
Continue  the  evaporation,  with 


a  fmall  heat,  until  the  matter 
remains  dry,  and  aflumes  a  red 
colour. 

If  the  procefs  Is  ftopt  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  dry,  it  has  exadlly 
the  appearance  of  Col  batch's 
powder.  It  muft  be  kept  clofe 
from  the  air,  otherwife  it  deli- 
quiates. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  flyptlc, 
with  which  fo  much  noife  was 
made  fome  time  ago,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  nonjum  lumtn  cbirur" 
gi<£  \  and  for  the  fale  of  which, 
a  patent  was  procured  ;  only  in 
that  was  ufed  oil  of  vitriol,  in- 
ilead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this, 
a  difference  not  very  material.  The 
preparation  Hands  recommended  in 
all  kinds  of  haemorrhages  and  im- 
moderate fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally  :  the  dofe  is  from  four 
grains  to  twelve.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly an  efficacious  ftyptic,  but  for 
internal  ufe  a  dangerous  one.  See 
the  article  Lead,  and  its  p-epa- 
rations. 


AnTIHECTICUM    POTERII, 

Poterius^s  antiheciic* 

Take  of 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 

ounces ; 
Fine  tin,  three  ounces. 

Melt  thefe  together  in  a  crucible  : 
then  pour  thenv  out  into  a  warm 
greafed  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  into 
a  powder.  Add  to  this  thrice 
its  weight  of  pare  nitre,  and  de- 
flagrate the  mixture  in  a  cru- 
cible, throwing  in  only  a  fpoon- 
ful  at  a  time ;    then  calcine  it 

[thac 
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[that  is>  keep  it  in  fufion]  for  lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they 
an  hour ;  and  having  afterwards  give  of  the  virtues  of  this  celebrat- 
ground    it    into  an    impalpable     ed  medicine.     Some  extol  it  as  an 


powder,  pour  thereon  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  warm  water  : 
ftir  them  well  together  with  a 
peftie,  till  the  water  grows  milky, 
which,  thus  loaded  with  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder,  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  frefh  water  put 
to  the  remainder  :  repeat  this 
operation  till  nothing  but  in- 
diflbluble  feces  remain  behind. 
Suffer  all  the  milky  liquors  to 
tell  ;  a  powder  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  to  be  wafhed 


excellent  diaphoretic,  &c.  others  U 
are  ready  to  vouch,  that  it  has 
done  moil  eminent  fervice  in  hec- 
tical cafes ;  whilft  many,  of  no 
fmall  note,  are  not  only  confident 
that  it  has  none  of  the  virtues  at- 
tributed to  it,  but  utterly  condemn 
it  as  unfafe,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  very  diforders  faid  to 
be  remedied  by  its  ufe.  This  af- 
fair probably  will  not  be  fatisfa6lo- 
rily  determined,  till  the  virtues  of 
calx   of  tin   and   calx   of  antimony 


with  repeated  affuiions  of  warm     (which  this  medicine  is  a  mixture 


water,  and  laftly  dried  for  ufc. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  (hould 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  added 
to  it ;  for  if  they  both  are  put  in- 
to the  crucible  together,  a  part  of 
the  tin  will  be  diffipated  by  the 
heat  requifite  for  the  fufion  of  the 
jregulus. 

The  chemifts  have  l>ecn  greatly 
divided  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion  which  thcfe   two  ingredients 
ought    to    bear    to    one    another. 
Some  vary  fo  much  from  the  above 
prefcription,  as  to  order  two  parts 
oi  the  antimonial  regulus  to  one 
of  tin ;  others  no  more  than  one 
part  of  the  former  to  fix  of  the 
latter.     Nor  have  they  agreed  up- 
on the  colour  which  this  prepara- 
tion ought  to  have;  fome  prefer- 
ring that  which  is  perfedly  white  ; 
whilfl  others   look   upon  a  bluifh 
tinge  as  a  mark  of  the  proportions 
having   been   duly  obferved,    and 
the  operation  regularly  performed  : 
rn  the  procefs  above,  it  feems  in- 
tended  to  be  white  :    for  without 
the  obfervance  of  certain  cnchei- 
refes,  not  there  mentioned,  as  par- 
Cicularly  calcining  the  powder  after 
the  ablution,  it  will  fcarce  have  any 
thing  of  a  bluifh  call. 

Praclical  phyficians  do  not  differ 


of)  fhall  be  better  afcertained  than 
they  are  at  prefent.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ufe  of  the  antiheilic  is  in 
common  pradice  laid  afide  ;  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  ever  introduced 
again. 

Bezoardicum  Joviale. 
Bezoar  fvuith  tin. 
Take  of 

Regulus    of    antimony,     three 

ounces ; 
Pure  tin,  two  ounces ; 
Corroiive  fublimate  mercury,  five 

ounces. 
Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  a 
crucible,  and   put  to  it  the  tin, 
fo  as  to  make  a  new  regulus ;   to 
which,    after    being    levigated, 
add  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and   . 
diilil    the   mixture    in   a  retort. 
Let  the  butter  which  arifcs  in  this 
procefs,    be  fixed    by   three  re- 
peated   diiliflations    with    thrice 
its  own  quantity  of  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre.    The  powder  is  then  to  be  . 
calcined  ;  thrown,  whilft  ignited, 
into  a  proper  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine ;   and  afterwards  dried  for 
ufe. 

This  preparation  is  rot  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butter  feems  to  contain   more  of 

the 
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the  tin,  than  of  the  antimonial  re- 
gulus,  united  with  the  marine  acid 


the  nitrous  fpirit 
and  is  itfelf  af- 
in  the  calcina- 
powder 


a  mere 


of  the  fublimate  : 

expels  the  marine, 

terwards  expelled 

tion ;   leaving  the 

calx,  fimilar  to  one  prepared  from 

the  fame  ingredients  in  a  lefs  trou 

blefome  manner, 

with  nitre. 


^THIOPS   ANTIMONIALIS. 

Antimonial  ethiops* 
Let  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  fea  fait  be  melted  together 
in  a  crucible  for  an  hour  ;  when 
grown  cold,  a  regulus  (impro- 
perly fo  called)  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom  ;  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fcoriae  that  lie 
above  it,  and  ground  with  an 
equal  weight  of  purified  quick- 
filver,  until  they  are  united. 


This  medicine  is  faid 
remarkable  efficacy  in 
cafes  of  long  (landing,  in  cance- 
rous tumours,  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
phulous  diforders,  obftinate  glan- 
dular obftrudlions,  and  fundry  o- 
ther  chronical  dirtempers  which  e- 
lude  the  force  of  the  common  me- 
dicines, A  few  grains  may  be  given 
at  firft  ;  and  the  dofe  gradually  in- 
creafed,  according  to  its  operation, 
to  a  fcruple  or  more.  It  afts  chiefly 
by  promoting  perfpiration  :  in  fome 
conftitutions,  it  proves  purgative  ; 
and  in  others,  if  the  dofe  is  conli- 
derable,  emetic. 

Sundry  other  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  of  late  been  held  by 
fome  people  in  confiderable  efteem, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  by 
common  practice.  7'hey  have  been 
generally  compofed  of  mercury  u- 
nited  by  triture  either  with  crude 
antimony,  the  medicinal  regulus, 
or  the  golden  or  precipitated  ful- 
fhuj. 


Mr.  Malouin,  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  made  trial  of  different  me- 
thods for  uniting  mercury  and  crude 
antimony  into  an  ethiops.  Thofe 
which  fucceeded  I  fhall  here  extradt 
from  his  chimie  medicinale. 

On  grinding  together  two  parts 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury, 
by  deflagration  the  mercurial  globules  difappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
ethiops  made  with  the  fame  pro- 
portions of  mercury  and  common 
fulphur.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
mony and  mercury  were  much  more 
difficultly  united,  requiring  the  tri- 
ture to  be  continued  for  two  days ; 
though  it  was  found  alfo,  even 
with  thefe  proportions,  that  when 
the  mercury  was  added,  not  all  at 
once,  but  by  little  and  little,  the 
union  might  be  efFefted  in  five 
hours.  As  common  ethiops  is  made 
more  perfed,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
timate union  of  the  ingredients,  by 
heat  than  by  triture ;  the  moft 
perfeft  antimonial  ethiops  alfo  was 
obtained  by  means  of  fire,  in  the 
following  manner. 


to  be  of 
venereal 


A  heated  crucible  is  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  infide  with  tallow,  imme- 
diately covered,  and  fet  in  the 
fire.  When  red  hot,  throw  in  the 
antimony  beaten  into  coarfe  pow- 
der, and  cov^r  the  veflel  again. 
When  the  antimony  is  melted, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
throw  in  a  fmall  bit  of  tallow, 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  heated 
mercury  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface,  cover  the  crucible  for  a 
moment,  and,  while  the  mixture 
is  dill  fluid,  pour  it  out  into 
a  heated  iron  mortar.  When 
grown  cold,  reduce  it  into  a 
powder,  which  is  to  be  levigated 
on  a  marble. 

On   this  black   powder  the   au- 
thor direds  fome  fpirij  of  wine   to 
M  n  b9 
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be  burnt  two  or  three  times ;  an 
article  which  may  very  fafely  be 
omitted,  as  it  can  nowife  affedl 
the  medicine.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  procefs  relates  to  the  degree 
of  heat  of  the  melted  antimony  : 
if  it  is  not  fufficiently  fluid,  the 
mercury  cannot  equably  unite  with 
it ;  and  if  over  hot,  great  part  of 
the  mercury  will  be  diffipated. 

Mr.  Malouin  commends  thisethi- 
ops,  as  a  medicine  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  glandular  obilru^ions,  ob- 


flinate  cutaneous  maladies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tifms,  &c.  It  ads  molt  commonly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration,  rare* 
ly  purges,  or  occations  only  fomc 
flight  naufeae.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  grain  to  twenty,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  th^t  is,  from  one  to 
fixty  grains  in  a  day.  In  fome 
perfons  a  dram  has  no  fenflble 
operation  ;  others  are  moved  by 
flx  grains. 
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PART    IV. 

Medicinal  Compofitions^ 


CHAPTER     I. 

Powders^ 


THIS  form  receives  fuch 
materials  only,  as  are 
capable  of  being  faffi- 
ciently  dried  to  become 
pulverable,  without  the  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  There  are  many 
fubftances,  however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken 
in  powder  :  bitter,  acrid,  fetid 
drugs,  are  too  difagreeable  :  emol- 
lient and  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
roots  are  too  bulky  :  pure  gums  co- 
here, and  become  tenacious  in  the 
mouth  ;  fixt  alkaline  falts  lique- 
fy upon  expofing  the  compofition 
to  the  air  ;  and  volatile  alkalies 
exhale. 

The  dofc  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  is  general- 
ly about  half  a  dram  :  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  whole  dram  ;  and  is  not 
often  lefs  than  a  fcruple,  Sub- 
flances  which  produce  powerful  ef- 
fedls  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not  trufted 
to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  is 
increafed  by  additions  of  lefs  effi- 
cacy :  thofe  which  require  to  be 
given  in  larger  ones,  are  better  fit- 
ted for  other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders  in,  is  any  agree- 


able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous 
powders,  particularly  thofe  prepar- 
ed  from  metallic  fubftances,  require 
a  more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrups ; 
for  from  thin  ones,  they  foon  fub- 
fide.  Refmous  fubliances  likewife 
are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in 
thick  liquors :  in  thin  ones,  they  are 
apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  eafily  again  diflbluble. 

General  rules  for  making  powders, 

I. 
Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  or 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo- 
fition of  powders :  the  flalks  and 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to 
be  feparated  [£.] 

II. 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri- 
zation, with  a  few  drops  of  any 
proper  water  [£.] 

III. 

The  moifter  aromatics  may  be 
dried  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
before  they  are  committed  to  the 
mortar  [£.] 

N  n  2  IV.  Gums, 
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IV.  the  above  diminution  of  it  became 

necefTary.  The  virtue  which  this 
medicine  has  been  celebrated  foi?, 
is  exprefled  in  its  title  :  the  dofe  is 
a  dram  and  a  half,  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning  faiting,  in  half  a  pint 
of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  morn- 
ings together.    See  page  1 66, 


Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as 
are  difficultly  pulverable,'lhould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  ^lay  pafs  the  iieve 
together  [£".] 

V. 
No  part  fhould   be  feparated  for 
ufe,  until  the  whole  quantity  put 
into  the  mortar   has  pafled  the 
fieve,     and    the  feveral  fiftings 
been  mixed  together;   for  thole 
parts  of  one  and  the. fame  fubjefl, 
which    powder  firft,  may  prove 
different,  at  leafl  in  degree  of  ef- 
ficacy from  the  reft. 
VI. 
Powders   of  aromatics  are  to   be 
prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  very  clofely  |lopt  [£.] 
If  powders  are  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  great  meafure  de- 
flroyed,  although  the  parts  in  which 
it  confifls  fhould  not  in  other  cir- 
cumltances  prove  volatile.     Thus, 
though  the  virtues  of  ipecacoanha 
are  fo  fixt  as  to  remain  entire  even 
in  extracts  made  with  proper  men- 
llrua,    yet,  as  the  college  of  Wir- 
ternberg  obferves,  if  the  powdered 
root   be  expofed    for  a   length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic 
quality. 

PULVIS    ANTILYSSUS. 

Powder  againjl  the  bite  of  a 

mad  dog, 

I.  E, 

Take  of 

A(h-coloured  ground  liverwort, 

two  ounces ; 
Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 
Beat   them   together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
the  quantity  of  pepper  v/as  equal 
to  that  of  the  herb  ;  which  render- 
ing the   powder  greatly  too  hot, 


PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSITUS- 

Compound  powder  of  arum* 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Arum    root,    frefh    dried,    two 

ounces  ; 
Yellow  water-flag  roots, 
Burnet  faxifragc  roots,  each  one 

ounce  ; 
Crabs-eyes  prepared. 
Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drams. 
Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  compofition  was  call- 
ed acorus  *vulgi  or  ^vulgaris  ;  a 
name  which  has  been  applied,  by 
different  writers,  both  to  calamus  are- 
maticu!,  and  to  the  gladiolus  luteus, 
or  common  yellow  water-flag.  In 
this  uncertainty,  the  compounders 
generally  took  the  former.  But 
as  the  medicine  was  firft  contrived 
by  a  German  phyfician,  Birkmann, 
and  as  in  fome  of  the  German 
pharmacopceias,  the  acorus  ^vulgaris 
is  explained  to  be  the  water-flag, 
the  London  college  have  now,  ra- 
ther in  conformity  to  the  original 
prefcription,  than  from  any  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  the  water-flag 
(which  appear,  when  the  root  is 
dried  and  powdered,  to  be  very 
inconfiderabie)  made  choice  of  this 
lait,  and  exprefTed  it  by  a  name 
which  more  clearly  diflinguifhes  it 
from  the  other.  The  caution  of 
keeping  the  powder  in  a  clofe  vef- 
fel, is  a  very  necefTary  one  ;    for 

ii 
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Powders. 


If  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline 
fait,  imbibing  moifture  from  it, 
would  run  into  a  liquid  ftate.  Two 
alkaline  falts  have  been  generally 
direded  ;  but  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  name  (fee  page 
426.)  one  of  them  is  here  juftly 
omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a  propor- 
tionable increafe  of  the  other.  Pof- 
fibly  the  prepared  crabs-eyes  might 
alfo  have  been  dropt,  unlefs  they 
are  intended  to  augment  the  vo- 
lume of  the  medicine  (an  intention 
not  very  neceffary  in  this  compo- 
fition)  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  medicinal  virtue  which  al- 
kaline falts  do  not  poffefs  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  book, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
late  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and 
continued  the  former  pradlice  of 
ufing  calamus  aromaticus  for  the 
acorus  'vulgaris.  They  have  like- 
wife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
canella  alba  ;  and  the  alkaline  fait 
for  a  neutral  one,  better  fuited  to 


5^9 

known  fome  inflances :  the  dofe 
may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
two  or'  three  times  a  day,  in  any 
convenient  liquor.  It  Ihould  be 
ufed  as  frefh  as  poffible,  for  its  vir- 
tue fuffers  greatly  in  keeping  :  the 
arum  root  in  pa4;{icular,  its  capital 
ingredient,  foon  lofcs  the  pungency 
in  which  its  efficacy  principallv 
confifts.  ^        ^     ^ 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 

COMPOSITUS  fine  OPIO. 

Compound  powder  of  bole  with" 

out  opium* 

Lond» 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,   or  French  '  bole, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces  ; 
Tormentil  root, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  three  ounces ; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 


the  form  of  a  powder.     Their  pre-    ^'"^P'^^d  powder  of   bole   with 


fent  formula  is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried,    two 

ounces ; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 

ounce  ; 
Canella  alba,  fix  drams ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow- 
der. 


opium, 

Lond. 

Take    of    opium    flrained,    three 

drams. 
Dry  it  a  little,  fo  as  to  render  it 
eafily  pulverable ;  and  add  it  to 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a  powder  to- 
gether. 


The  pid=vii  art  compojitus  was 
originally  intended  as  a  Itomachic  : 
and  in  weaknefTes  and  relaxations 
of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
a  furcharge  of  vifcid  humours,  it 
is  doubtlefs  a  very  ufeful  medicine. 
It  frequently  alfo  has  good  eiFeds  in  one  of  opium, 
rheumatic  cafes,  of  which  I  have 

N  n  3 


Tins  powder,  with  opium,  Is  an 
elegant  reform  of  the  fpecies  of 
Fracaftorius*s  confed^ion,  common- 
ly called  diafcordium  ;  confifting 
only  of  fuch  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  compofition,  as  are  moft  con- 
ducive to  the  intention  for  which 
it  i?  at  prefent  prefcribed.  Forty- 
five  grains  of  the  powder  contain 
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The  powder  is  direfled  to  be 
kept  in  the  (hops  without  opium, 
for  cafes,  where  the  affiftance  of 
that  drug  is  not  wanted.  It  is  a 
warm,  glutinous  aftringent ;  and  is 
given  in  fluxes,  or  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 
proper,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram. 

PULVIS  e  CERUSSA 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  cerujfe, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cerufle,  five  ounces  ; 
Sarcocolla,     an    ounce    and    a 

half; 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them   together  into   a  pow- 
der. 
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These  powders  have  loft  feveral 
of  their  ingredients,  without  any 
injury  to  their  virtues ;  and  poflibly 
they  would  Hill  bear  a  farther  re- 
dudion  ;  for  both  the  crabs-eyes 
and  claws  are  by  ihemfelves  at  leaft 
as  efFedlual  as  any  compofition  of 
them  with  pearls  and  coral.  In 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  the  follow- 
ing compofition  is  fubftituted. 

PuLVis  testaceus 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  tejiaceous  po^wder. 
Take  of 

Oyfterfhells  prepared,  one  pound; 

White  chalk,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  cheap  abforbent  powder  is 
at  leaft  equally  valuable,  as  a  me- 
dicine, with  the  more  coftly  and 
compounded  crabs-claw  and  bezo- 
ardic  powders  of  the  fhops.  Thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  are  given 
from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram. 


This  compofition  is  the  trochifci 
albi  of  Razi,  brought  back  to  its 
original   fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the   ingredients,    and   without  the 

needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into     for  abforbing  or  deftroying  acidities 
troches.     It  is  employed  for  exter-     -      -      -  -        - 

nal  purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  lo- 
tions, and  injeftions,  for  repelling 
acrimoiilous  humours ;  and  in  in- 
flammations. 


PULVIS  e  CHELIS 
CANCRORUM  COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  crabs- claws, 

Lond, 
Take  of 

The  tips  of  crabs-claws  prepar- 
ed, one  pound ; 
Pearls  prepared. 

Red  coral  prepared,  each  three 
ounces. 
Mix  them  logether. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Red  coral  prepared,  one  ounce ; 


in  the  firft  paflages ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  only  good  efFefl  that  can 
be  reafonably  expefted  from  thefe 
iimple  antacid  earths.  If  they  meet 
with  no  acid  to  difTolve  them,  they 
promife  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  (fee  page  62.)  They 
have  been  often  given  in  fevers^ 
under  the  notion  of  alexipharmacs 
and  fudorifics,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  thefe  diforders  are  occafioried 
by  a  latent  acid  ;  and,  though  this 
theory  is  now  exploded,  the  prac- 
tice built  upon  it  is,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  ftill  continued.  So  far  are 
abforbents  from  being  ufeful  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  fubftances  of  a 
dire6lly  contrary  quality,  mild  aci- 
dulous liquors,  are  in  general  the 
moft  fuccefsful  remedies,  wherever 


the  vis  vitae  is  not  too  far  depreffed  ; 
Black  tips  of  c-abs-claws  prepar-     and  where  it  is,  the  infipid  indolent 
ed,  two  ounces.  earths   can    contribute   nothing  to 

Mix  them  together.  fupport  or  raife  it. 

It 


Chap. 


I. 


Powders, 


It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a  quality  hitherto  little 
cxpcfted  from  thcfe  kinds  of  fub- 
ftances ;  that  of  ftrongly  promot- 
ing putrefaftion.  FleiJi  mixed  with 
a  fmall  proportion  of  chalk,  and 
cxpofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  not  only  cor- 
rupts fooner  than  without  this  ad- 
dition, but  likewife  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  refolving  in  a  few  days  in- 
to a  perfedl  mucus.  This  quality 
of  the  abforbent  powders  (for  the 
difcovery  of  which,  with  many  o- 
ther  curious  experiments  on  the 
fame  fubjeft,  the  public  are  obliged 
to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pringle)  fecms 
to  forbid  their  ufe  in  all  thofe  kinds 
of  fevers,  where  the  animal  juices 
are  already  too  much  difpofed  to  a 
putrefadlive  ftate.  We  have  above 
obferved,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  though 
very  frequently  employed,  they  are 
at  beft  unferviceable  ;  perhaps  their 
ill  efFeds  would  be  oftencr  feen,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  quantity  of  acids 
ufually  given  in  acute  difeafes. 

PULVIS  BSZOARDICUS. 
Bezoardic  powder, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Compound    powder    of    crabs- 
claws,  one  pound  j 
Oriental   bezoar   prepared,    one 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Bezoar.  has  hitherto  been  an 
ingredient  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fuion,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne's  powder  ;  though  notwith- 
ftanding  the  addition  which  this 
article  made  to  the  price,  it  added 
nothing  to  the  virtue  of  the  me- 
dicine. The  college  of  London 
have  therefore  very  prudently  di- 
rected an  abforbent  powder,  with- 
out this  coftly  article ;  and  com- 
pofed  another,  diitinguifhed  by  its 
name,   for   the    uie  of  thole   who 
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expedl  any  particular  virtues  from 
it.  The  Edinburgh  college  have 
entirely  expunged  this  unneceflary 
drug,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of 
it  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  than 
barely  giving  it  a  place  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  fimples. 

PULVIS   CONTRAYERV^ 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayerva, 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Compound    powder    of   crabs- 
claws,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
Contrayerva  root,  five  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  drams ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  drams  ; 
Englifli  faffron,  one  dram  ; 
Compound     powder   of    crabs- 
clav/s,  two  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Th  e  s  e  powders  were  formerly 
directed  to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water,  (and  then  called  Lapis 
contrayervje)  a  piece  of  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs,  for  it 
was  neceflary  to  reduce  the  balls 
into  powder  again  before  they 
could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined, 
to  their  prefervation  ;  for  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  fappofed,  that  the 
powder  will  lofe  more  by  beirtg; 
kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of 
time  in  a  clofe-flopt  glafs,  than  the 
balls  will,  in  the  humedaiion  with 
water,  and  exficcation  in  the  air, 
before  they  are  fit  for  being  put  by 
to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
alexipharmac  and  fudorific,  than  the 
two  foregoing  compofitions.  The 
contrayerva,  fnakeroot,  and  faffron, 
by  themfelves  arc  fuch,  and  prove 
ycry    ferviceable     in    low    fevers, 

N  n  4  where 
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where  the  vis  vitae-is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
poffible,  that  the  crabs-claw,  pow- 
ders are  of  no  farther  fervice  than 
as  they  divide  thefe  p(n\'erful  in- 
gredients, and  render  them  fup- 
por  table  to  the  ftomach. 

PULVIS  ad  EPILEPTICOS 

de  GUTTETA    didus. 

Epileptic  powder. 

Edinb, 

Take 

Wild  valerian  root, 
Peony  root,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  undergone 
a  great  redudion  of  its  ingredients, 
to  its  advantage  as  a  medicine  ; 
the  articles  rejefted  being  either  in- 
fignificant,  or  at  bed  far  inferior  to 
thofe  retained,  and  confequently 
increafmg  the  bulk  of  the  compo- 
fition,  without  communicating  a 
proportionable  fhare  of  efficacy. 
Perhaps,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peony  roots  are  not  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. The  powder,  how- 
ever, as  now  reformed,  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  medicine  of  fome 
importance  for  the  purpofes  ex- 
prefTed  in  its  title,  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  fimilar  intention  in  other 
pharmacopoeias.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  dram  for  chil- 
dren, and  from  half  a  dram  to 
two  drams  for  adults.  The  ab- 
forbent  powders,  generally  direfted 
in  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  are 
here  more  prudently  omitted,  as 
they  may  eafily  be  mixed  extem- 
poraneoufly,  where  particular  cafes 
may  require  them.     For  children, 
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Compound  powder  of  myrrh. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Myrrh,    each   an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Afafetida, 

Sagapenum, 

RulTia  caftor, 

Opopanax,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
trochifci  e  tnyrrhat  a  compofition 
contrived  by  Razi  againft  uterine 
obftruftions.  It  may  be  taken  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made 
into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  more,  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

PULVIS  ad   PARTUM. 

Powder  to  promote  delivery*. 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Borax,  half  an  ounce ; 

Caftor, 

Saffron,  each  a  dram  and  a  half ; 

Gil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops. 

Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  efteem  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
preffed  in  its  title  :  neverthelefs, 
its  real  efficacy,  and  what  fhare 
thereof  is  owing  to  each  of  the  in- 
gredients, has  not  been  fufficiently 
determined  :    the  borax,  though  by 


thefe  additions  are  often  neceffary,     fome  thought  to  be  of  little  import- 


as  in  moft  of  their  diforders,  acidi- 
ties in  the  firrt  paiTages  have  a  confi- 
derable  fhare  :  in  adults,  they  are 
rarely  of  ufe. 

PULVIS    e   MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS. 


ance,  does  not  perhaps  conribute 
the  leafl  to  its  virtue.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  or  {o 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  taken 
up  at  once  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 
It  fhould  be  kept  in  a  very  dofe 
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veflel,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofe  a 
confiderable  deal  of  its  more  valu- 
able parts. 

PULVIS  e  SCAMMONIO 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  fcammony. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Scammony,  four  ounces  ; 
Calcined  hartfliorn  prepared,  three 
ounces. 
Grind  them  diligently  together  in- 
to a  powder. 

Here  the  fcammony  is  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fomewhat  more  foluble,  and 
lefs  adhefive ;  hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  becomes  lefs  griping. 
The  dofe  of  the  compound  is  from 
fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram. 

This  powder  has  been  ufually 
prepared  with  diaphoretic  antimony 
and  cryftals  of  tartar  (inftead  of  the 
calcined  hartftiorn  above  direded) 
and  called  from  its  firft  publifher, 
PULVIS  CORNACHINI,  which, 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
is  thus  direfted. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

Creme  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  dram  or  more.  In  other 
prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony,  as 
the  calcined  hartfhorn  in  the  pre- 
ceding formula.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than 
as  they  divide  the  texture  of  the 
fcammony  ;  though  Cornacchini 
propofes  notable  advantage  from 
fome  deobftruent  quality  in  the  tar- 
tar,   whereby  the  vefTels   (hall   be 


opened,  and  the  noxious  humours 
prepared  for  expulfion  ;  and  from 
the  preparation  of  antimony,  though 
it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he 
expefts  fome  ihare  of  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  mi« 
neral. 


PULVIS  e  SENA 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  fena> 

Lond» 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 
Sena,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drams. 
Powder  the  fcammony   by  itfelf; 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  to- 
gether ;   then  mix  them. 

PULVIS  DIASENN^. 
Edi?ib, 
Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar, 
Sena,  each  two  Ounces ; 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

These  powders  are  given  as  ca- 
thartics, in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  dram.  The  fpices  are  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach.  The  fcammony 
is  ufed  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fena ; 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  neceflary 
for  a  dofe,  when  not  affifted  by 
fome  more  powerful  material,  be- 
ing too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATORIUS. 
Sternutatory  powder^ 
Lond* 
Take  of 
Afarum, 

Marjoram, 
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Marjoram, 

Marum  Syriacum  leaves,  dried. 
Lavender  flowers,    dried*,    each 
equal  weights. 
Rub  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS    CEPHALICUS. 
Cephalic  powder* 
Edinb, 
Take  of 
Afar  urn. 
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Juice  of  hypociftis, 
Balauftines, 

Japan  earth,  each  five  drams ; 
Olibanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Srained  opium,  one  dram  ; 
Beat  them  together  into   a  pow* 
der. 

This  powder  is  compofed  of  the 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients 
of  the  Trochisci  e  carabe  of 
our  former  pharmacopoeia.      The 


Marjoram,  of  the  leaves  of  each,     articles  omitted,  which  are  as  many 


equal  parts. 
Beat  them   together  into  a 
der. 


pow- 


The  titles  of  thefe  powders  fuffi- 
cientlyexprefs  their  intention.  They 
are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious 
errhines,  and  fuperior  to  moft  of 
thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name 
of  herb  fnuff, 

PULVIS    STYPTICUS. 

Styptic  powder* 
Edinb» 
Take  of 

Alum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Dragons  blood,  two  drams. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  long  been  in 
repute  as  an  aftringent,    under  the 

title   of  PuLVlS    9TYPTICUS    Hel* 

VETii.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
powerful  medicine ;  though  the 
dragons  blood  Teems  to  have  little 
ftiarc  in  its  efFedls.  Some  diredl 
the  ingredients  to  be  m«lted  toge- 
ther before  they  are  powderd  :  but 
this  circumrtance  does  not  appear 
to  be  necefTary. 

PULVIS  e  SUCCINO 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  amber. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Amber  prepared. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  ten  drams ; 

3 


in  number  as  thofe  now  retained, 
were  manifeftly  abfurd  or  fuper- 
fluous  J  and  the  making  it  up  into 
troches,  a  very  unneceffary  trouble. 
The  medicine,  as  now  reformed, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ufeful, 
and  tolerably  elegant  aftringent ; 
though  poiilbly  the  ingredient, 
which  it  receives  name  from,  con# 
tributes  little  to  its  virtue.  Twd 
fcruples  of  the  tompofition  contain 
one  grain  of  opium. 

PULVIS  e  TRAGACANTHA 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  gum  traga- 

canth, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Marfhmallow     root,     each     an 

oance  and  a  half; 
Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double-refined       fugar,       three 
ounces  ; 
Grind  them  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIATRAGACANTHI. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Marili mallow  root. 
Liquorice, 

Starch,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder* 

Both 
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Powders. 


Both  thefe  powders  are  mild  e- 
moUients ;  and  hence  become  fer- 
viceable  in  heftic  cafes,  tickling 
coughs,  ftrangury,  fome  kinds  of 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  thin  acrimonious 
ftate  of  the  humours,  or  an  abrafion 
of  the  mucus  of  the  intellines : 
they  foften,  and  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiftency  to  the  former, 
and  defend  the  latter  from  being 
irritated  or  excoriated  by  them. 
All  the  ingredients  coincide  in  thefe 
general  intentions  ;  the  marlhmal- 
low  root,  however,  is  fomewhat  too 
bulky  for  this  form,  and  likewife 
(ttbjeds  the  compofition  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping,  an  inconve- 
inience  which  the  cold  feeds  for- 
merly employed  in  thefe  powders 
were  particularly  liable  to.  The 
<3ofe  is  from  half  a  dram  to  two  or 
three  drams,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

HIERA  PICRA. 
Lond, 
Take  of 
The  gum  extra<5led  from  Soco- 

torine  aloes,  one  pound ; 
Canella  alba,  three  ounces. 
Peat  them  feparately  into  powder, 
and  then  mix  them  together. 

Pulvis  HIERA  PICRA  didus. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot. 
Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a  powder. 

These  compofitions  were  origi- 
nally diredled  to  be  made  into  an 
cledlary  :  with  us,  they  have  been 
rarely  ufed  in  that  form,  and  not 
often  in  this  of  a  powder,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  naufeoufnefs. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  a'  tinfture  called  tirMura 
fncra.     See  page  297. 
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SPECIES  ARO  MATICit. 
Aromatic  fpeliesm 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 
LeflTer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked. 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIAROMATON, 

Aromatic  powder. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Nutmgs, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds. 
Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both  thefe  compolltions  are  a- 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines ; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  de- 
cayed conflituiions,  for  warming 
the  flomach,  promoting  digeflion, 
and  flrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera.  The  dofe  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards. 
The  firll  is  confiderably  the  warm- 
eft. 

SPECIES  c  SCORDIO  fme 

OPIO. 

Species  of  f cor dium  without  opium-, 

Lond, 
Take  of 

Bole  armenic,    or  French  bole, 
four  ounces ; 

Scordium,  two  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half  j 

Storax  fl:rained, 

Tormentil  root, 

Biftort  root. 

Gentian, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Gal  ban  um  flrained. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Red  rofes,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  them  into  povv^der. 

SPECIES 


SPECIES 


e  SCORDIO  cum 

OPIO. 

Species  of  fcordium  with  bpium* 

Lond, 

Take   of   ftralncd    opium,    three 

drams. 
Dry  it  a  little,  that  it  may  eafily 
pulverize  ;  and  add  it  to  the 
foregoing  fpecies  in  the  beating, 
that  they  may  be  all  reduced  in- 
to a  powder  together. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  Fracafto- 
rius's  confeftion  or  diafcordium, 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in 
the  (hops  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tary  only,  but  is  now  judicioufly 
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Cerated  tejiacedus  powder. 
Edinb. 
Melt  fome  yellow  bees  wax  over  a 
gentle  fire ;  and  carefully  ftir  in- 
to it,  by  little  and  little,  as  much 
of  the  compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws  as  the  wax  will  take  up. 


vide  that  concrete,  and  render 
mifcible  with  the  animal  Huids. 


It 


This  preparation,  made  with 
oyfterlhells,  inftead  of  the  crabs* 
claw  powder,  has  been  in  ufe  for 
fome  time  in  the  Edinburgh  infir- 
mary, and  is  thence  now  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  twice  a  day,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries,  wherever 
direded  in  that  of  a  powder  alfo,  the  vifcera  are  fubjedl  to  be  eroded 
both  with  and  without  the  opium  :  by  acrimonious  humours,  and  in 
when  made  into  an  eleftary,  the  immoderate  uterine  difcharges.  Its 
medicine,  in  keeping,  lofes  of  its  virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  up- 
aftringency,  in  which  confifts  great  on  the  wax,  the  earthy  powder  be- 
part  of  its  virtue.  As  this  com-  ing  of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  di- 
pofition  has  in  common  pra6lice 
been  looked  upon  as  a  medicine 
of  great  confequence,  and  its  ef- 
fe£ls  determined  by  long  experi- 
ence ;  the  college  have  made  no 
farther  alteration  in  its  ingredients, 
than  fubftituting  red  rofes  them- 
felves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes,  omit- 
ting forrel  feeds,  which  are  certain- 
ly infignificant,  and  fupplying  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  with  us  is 
fcarce  ever  met  with  genuine,  by  a 
proper  increafe  of  the  bole.  They 
have  neverthelels  given  an  elegant 
reformation  of  it,  in  the  pul'vis  e 
holo,  cum  et  Jine  opio  :  there,  the 
fcordium>  ftorax,  gentian,  dittany, 
ginger,  and  galbanum,  are  rejefted, 
as  being  either  fuperfluous  or  con- 
trary to  the  intention ;  whilft  an 
increafe  of  the  tormentil  root  am- 


PULVIS    ARTHRITICUS    AMARUS. 

Bitter  gout  ponder. 
Fori/, 
Takeof 

Gentian  root. 
Round  birthwort  root, 
Rhapontic  root. 
Germander  leaves, 
Groundpine  leaves, 
Lefler  centaury    tops,    of  each 
equal   parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek 
phyficians,  and  made  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  their  practice  in  gouty 
and  arthritic  complaints.    But  while 


ply  fupplies  the  lofs  of  the  biftort     ^^^y  ^eftow  great  praifes  on  them 
and  rofes.     The  quantity  of  opium     i"   ^^^^.  and  phlegmatic   conftitu- 
is  the  fame  in  both,  viz.  one  grain 
in  forty-five  of  the  compofition. 


PULVIS   TESTACEUS 
CERATUS. 


tions,  they  very  properly  condemn 
them  as  being  extremely  hurtful  in 
the  hot  and  bilious.  Afterwards, 
on  account  probably  of  the  ill  con- 
fequences  arifmg  from  their  indif- 

criminate 
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Powders, 


criminate  ufe,  thefe  medicines  fell 
Into  negleft,  till  the  introduftion 
of  the  Greek  volumes  into  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe,  when  they 
were  tranfcribed  by  fome  of  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  brought 
into  fome  efteem  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  &c.  A  form 
differing  from  the  above  only  in 
the  omiflion  of  the  rhapontic  root, 
was  fome  years  ago  brought  from 
thence,  as  a  family  receipt,  by  a 
perfon  of  high  rank,  who  having 
experienced  remarkable  benefit  from 
it  in  a  hereditary  gout,  ordered  it 
to  be  printed,  and  copies  delivered 
to  all  who  (hould  afk  for  them. 
(See  the  Medical  Obfervations  and 
Inquiries  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of 
phyficians  in  London,   vol.  i.    p. 

126.)     The    diredions   for    ufmg     cid  impure  (late  of  the  juices.   The 
this  medicine  are  to  the  following     quantity  above  direfted  is  intended 


5S7 

dicine  will  probably  do  good  in 
many  cafes,  for  in  many  cafes  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  it  extremely- 
proper  ;  but  that  an  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  it  will  probably  again  do 
what  a  like  abufe  formerly  did, 
bring  a  good  medicine  into  dif- 
repute. 

PULVIS   CATHARTICUS   SALINUS, 

Saline  cathartic  ponjuder. 
Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  one  dram ; 
Sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  one 
fcuple. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This   is  an  ufeful  cathartic  in 
inflammatory  diforders,  and  a  vif- 


efFeft. 

*<  Take  one  dram  of  the  pow- 
**  der  every  morning  falling,  in  a 
**  cup  of  any  agreeable  liquor, 
«*  keeping  falling  an  hour  and  a 
"  half  after  it.  Continue  this  for 
**  three  months  without  interrup- 
**  tion,  then  diminilh  the  dofe  to 
*'  three  quarters  of  a  dram  for 
**  three  months  longer,  then  to 
"  half  a  dram  for  fix  months 
'*  more.  After  the  firft  year,  it 
"  will  be  fufficient  to  take  half 
**  a  dram  every  other  day.  As 
'*  this  medicine  operates  infenfi- 
**  bly,  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
"  years  before  any  great  benefit 
"  is  received.  In  rheumatifms 
**  that  are  only  accidental,  a  few 
**  of  the  dram  dofes  may  do  : 
"  but  in  habitual  rheumatifms, 
*^  and  fuch  as  are  of  long  fland- 
**  ing,  it  mull  be  taken  as  for 
**  the  gout :  the  remedy  requires 
**  patience,  as  it  operates  but  flow 
"  in  both  cafes." 

Dr.  Clephane  remarks  (in  the 
learned  and  judicious  paper  a- 
bove  referred  to)  that  this  me» 
I 


for  one  dofe,  which  ihould  be  ac- 
companied with  plentiful  dilution, 

PuLVIS    CARMINATIVUS. 

Carmlnati've  po<vjder» 
Take  of 

Anifeed, 

Sweet    fennel    {<&ed,    each    two 
fcruples  ; 

Ginger,  one  fcruple ; 

Nutmegs,  half  a  fcruple  5 

Fine  fugar,  half  a  dram. 
Reduce   them  into  a  powder,  for 

four  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for 
expelling  flatulencies  arifing  froni 
indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to 
which  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteri- 
cal  perfons  are  lubjedl.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufefully  given  in  the  gripes  of 
young  children,  either  mixed  with 
their  food  or  otherwife. 

PuLVlS     DIURETICUS, 

Diuretic  poifjder. 
Take  of 

Sal  prunel,  ten  grains  ; 
{Bait  of  amber,  four  grains ; 

Oil 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drops  j  offending  matter  by  urine.    Dr. 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple.  Mead  informs  us,    in  his  Monita 

Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  then  medica,  that  he  very  frequently  ex- 
add  the  falts,  and  grind  the  perienced  its  good  effeds :  he  ufed 
whole  together.  to  give  the  quantity  above  pre- 

fcribed  twice  a  day,  with  three  or 

This  powder  is  a  very  eificaci-  four  glafles  of  the  lefs  compound- 

ous  diuretic,    and  may   be  given  ed    lime-water  along  with    each 


to  advantage  in  cafes  where  the 
affiftance  of  fuch  forcing  medi- 
cines is  required.  The  falts  fome- 
■what  abate  the  heating  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  at  the  fame  time  cool 
and  relax  the  paflages. 

PULVIS     ROBORANS. 

Strengthening   pcnxjder. 

Take  of 
Extrad  of  Peruvian  bark,  twelve 

grains ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  two  grains; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop  ; 
Fine  fugar,  half  a  dram. 

Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fu- 
gar, add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a  much  bet- 


dofe :  if  the  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  the  lime-water  was 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

PuLVIS    TEMPERANS. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

Purified  nitre,  each  three  drams; 

Cinnabar,  finely  levigated,  twa 
fcruples. 
Make  them  into  a  fubtile  powder. 

These  kinds  of  powders  are  ia 
frequent  ufe  among  foreign  phy- 
ficians  in  all  diforders  accompa- 
nied with  immoderate  heat  or  ex- 
agitation  of  the  humours.  They 
are  called  alfo,  efpecially  whea 
abforbents  are  joined,  pulveres 
prtecipitantesy     and     antifpa/modici. 


ter  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  They  are  given  in  dofes  of  only  a 
llrengthener,  than  thofe  ufually  met  few  grains  at  a  time,  but  repeated 
with  under  that  name  in  difpenfa-     at  fhort  intervals. 


tones.  In  lax  habits,  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyflem,  the  weak- 
nefles  peculiar  to  either  fex,  it  has 
generally  good  effeds. 

PULVIS    ad    STRUMAS, 

Ponvder  againjl  the  king's  e<viL 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  one  fcruple ; 

Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine  fugar,  each  half  a  fcruple. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

This  powder  is  recommended 
in  fcrophulous  diforders  and  ob- 
Jdrudions  of  the  glands :  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  open  and  deterge  the  mi- 
r«uie   vefiTels,    and   carry  off    the 


PuLVIS    VERMIFUGUS, 

Vermifuge  pO'-wder, 

Take  of  i . 

Tanfy  flowers. 

Worm-feed,  each  three  drams ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  one  dram. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Take  of  2. 

Tin  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
two  drams  ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a  dram  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  well  together. 

Take  of  3. 

Choice  rhubarb,  three  drams ;  . 

Scam- 
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Scammony, 
Calomel,  each  one  dram. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  powder. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  well 


Powdersl  '^^g 

half  of  the  fait  of  fleel.     The  fe- 


cond  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
dofes,  one  of  which  is  taken  e- 
very  morning,  and  a  cathartic  on 
the    day    following.     The    third. 


calculated  for  the  purpofe  exprefled  which  is  a  brifk  purgative,  is  ufed, 

in  the  title.     The  firit  is  given  in  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram, 

the  hofpitals,  in  dofes  of  half  a  after  the  others  have  been  preraif- 

dram  twice  a  day ;  which  quantity  cd ;  pr  it  is  taken  once  or  twic€  a 

ifontujQS  about  four  grains  and  a  week  without  their  abidance. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER     11. 

troches  and  lozenges. 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  fubftances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe 
of  for  the  more  commodious  ex- 
hibition of  certain  medicines,  by 
iitting  them  to  diffolve  flowly  in 
the  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  de- 
grees into  the  ftomach  ;  and  hence 
ihefe  preparations  have  generally  a 
conliderable  proportion  of  fugar  or 
other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  powders  have  likewife 
been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a 
view  to  their  prefervation  ;  though 
poflibly  for  no  very  good  reafons  : 
for  the  moiitening,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  muft  in 
this  light  be  of  greater  injury, 
than  any  advantage  accruing  from 
this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rulet  for  making  troches. 

I. 

The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for 
troches  [^.] 

II. 

Ifthemafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 
to  ftick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 
romatic  oil ;  or  elfe  fprinkled 
with  powder  of  ftarch,  or  with 
that  of  liquorice  [E.] 
III. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a  fhady,  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [£.] 


IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glaft   j 
vefTels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed  [£.] 

TROCHISCl  ALBI  RHASIS, 

feu  SIEF  ALBUM. 

The  white  troches ^  or  dry  collyrium 

of  Razi, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

CerufTe,  three  ounces ; 
Sarcocolla,  one  ounce ; 
Gum  tragacanth,  three  drams; 
Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Rofe-water,  as  much  as  is  fufE- 
cient. 
Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

The  making  thefe  ingredienl* 
into  troches  is  an  unneceflkry  trou- 
ble ;  fince,  before  they  are  ufed, 
they  muft  be  powdered  again,  for 
being   mixed  with    rofe-water  or 
other  liquors,  for  the  purpofes  of » 
a  cooling,    antacrid,    and    mode- 
rately aftriftive   collyrium,  injec- 
tion, &c.      The  London  college 
have  therefore  directed  them  to  W' 
kept  in  the  form  of  powder  (under 
the  title  of  pul'vis  e  cerujfa  compo/t'  \ 
tusj  omitting  the  camphor,  which.) 
is   not  found  in    the  original  of> 
Razi. 

TROCHISCI  BECHICI  ALBI,  I 

White  peStoral  troches » 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a    poun4< 

and  a  half; 
Starch,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Liquorice,  fix  drams ; 

FlorencOE 
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Florence   orris 


Troches  and  Ldzenges, 


5^1 


root, 
ounce. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, which  is  to  be  made  up  in- 
to troches  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

White  fugar,    in  powder,    one 

pound  and  a  half; 
Compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 

gacanth>  three  ounces ; 
Florence  orris  root,  one  ounce ; 
Rofe-water,    a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Make  them  into  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
agreeable  pectorals,  and  may  be 
uled  at  pleafure.  They  are  calcu- 
lated for  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat,  which  provokes 
coughing. 

TROCHISCI   BECHICI 
NIGRI. 

Black  peSloral  troches* 
Lonci» 
Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice. 
Double-refined  fugar,  each   teti 

ounces ; 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  a  pound. 
Drop  upon  thefe  ingredients,  fo 
much  water  as  will  make  the 
mafs  foft  enough  to  be  formed 
into  troches. 

Edinb* 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice» 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces  ; 

White  fugar,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  extra£l  and  gum  in  a  fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  till  they 
are  diflblved :  then  having  drain- 
ed the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fu- 
gar, and  evaporate  the  mixture 


half    an        over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it  is  of  a 
proper    confidence    for     bein» 


foraied  into  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  defign- 
ed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
white  pe(5lor^l  troches  above  de- 
fcribed.  In  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
there  are  folne  other  troches  of 
this  kind.  Under  the  titles  of  iro- 
chi/^i  becchici  fia-in,  and  ruhri ;  the 
firft  are  coloured  with  faffron,  the 
latter  with  bole  armenic.  The 
diffolving  and  draining  the  ex- 
trad  of  liquorice  and  gum  Ara- 
bic, as  now  ordered  in  the  laft  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is  a  con- 
fiderabie  improvement ;  hot  only 
as  they  are  by  that  means  more 
uniformly  mixed  than  they  can 
well  be  by  beating ;  but  likewife 
as  they  are  thereby  purified  from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  which 
both  thofe  drugs  have  commonly 
no  fmall  admixture. , 

TROCHISCI  de  MINtO. 
R.ed  lead  troches* 
Edinb* 
Tak^e  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Corrofive    mercury    fublimate, 

one  ounce ; 
Crumb  of  the  fined  bread,  four 
ounces. 
Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  in- 
to oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed 
only  for  external  purpofes  as  efcha- 
rotics :  they  are  powerfully  fuch, 
and  require  a  good  deal  of  caution 
in  their  ufe. 

TROCHISCI  dc  MYRRHA. 
Troches  of  myrrh, 
EdtTib, 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a  hal/; 
Lovage  feed, 
Pennyroyal  leaves, 
Ruffia  cjidor, 
O  o  Gal- 
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,     Galbanum,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Effential    oil    of  favin,    half  a 

dranl ;  « 

Elixir  proprietatis,  as  much  as 

is  fufficient. 
Let  the  gum  be  foftened  with  the    large    dilution   with   aqueous 
elixir  into  amafs  of  the  confill-     quors. 
ence  of  honey ;    then  add   the 
oil  and  powders,  and  make  the 
whole  into  troches  according  U> 
art. 


when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  with- 
out any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  is 
confiderable)  it  is  apt  to  occafion 
uneafinefs  about  the  ftomach, 
which   can  only  be  prevented  by 

li- 


These   troches   are  very  well 
contrived,    in   regard   to  efficacy. 


TROCHISCI  e  SCILLA* 
Troches  offquills, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a  pound  ; 
Wheat  flower,  four  ounces. 


and  fuperior  to  thofe  in  mofl  other     Beat  them  together,  and  form  the 


pharmacopceias,  under  the  fame 
title.  Madder  and  cummin  feed, 
two  of  their  former  ingredients, 
which  were  objeded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding edition   of  this   work,  are 


mafs  into  troches,  which  are  to* 
be  dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  only 

as   an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 

now  expunged  j  the  one  as  being     The  defign  of  baking  the  fquill  is> 

an   unneceJfary  article  ;  the  other     to  abate  its  acrimony  ;  and  making 


as  being  an  oftenfive  one,  and  not 
of  fimilar  intention  with  the  reft. 
In  the  place  of  thi^  laft,  lovage 
feed  is  introduced,  which  is  doubt- 
lefs  more  agreeable  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  medicine.  Afafetida 
is  fupplied  by  an  increafe  of  the 
galbanum  ;  and  the  efiential  oil  of 
rue,  by  an  increafe  of  the  oil  of 
Tavin.  There  feems  to  he  no  oc- 
cafion for  making  a  medicine  of 
this  kind  into  troches,  as  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  taken  m  that  form : 
the  London  college  have  therefore 
exchanged     their    Trochisci     e 


It  afterwards  into  troches  feems 
the  moft  convenient  way  of  drying 
it;  common  wheat  flower  is  as  fit 
for  this  purpofe  as  any,  though 
that  of  the  white  vetch  has  been 
generally  directed. 

TROCHISCI  c  SULPHURE. 
Troches  of  fulphur. 
Loud. 
Take  of 

Flov;crs  of  (ulphwr,  waihed,  two 

ounces  ; 
Double -refined      fugar,      four 
ounces. 


myrrhu  ^ov  2.^v^.\l^  e  myrrha  com-     Beat  them   together,    and  adding 
pojitusi  which  fee. 


TROCHISCI  c  NITRO. 
Troches  of  nitre. 
Land* 
Tnke  of 

Nitre  purified,  four  ounces ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Make  them  into  troches  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  nitre  j  though. 


fome  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
form  them  into  troches. 

TROCHISCI  DIASULPHU' 

RIS. 

Troches  of  fulphur, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; 
I^lowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram  j 
White  fugar,  three  ounces  ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  fuiticient. 

Mix 
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Mix  and  make  them  into  troches, 
according  to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  to  be 
confidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
for  the  exhibition  oF  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtue  ;  unlefs  that  by 
the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fe- 
cond  prefcription,  the  medicine  is 
fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  effi- 
cacious as  a  pedcral. 


TROCHISCI  e  TERRA 

JAPONICA. 
Troches  o/yapan  earth, 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Japan  earth, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  ounces ; 
Sugar  of  rofes,  fixteen  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  dropping 
in  fome  water,  make  them  into 
troches. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  ounces  ; 


TABELL^   CARDIALGICiE. 
Cfrdialgic  lozenges, 
Lond* 
Take  of 

Chalk  prepared,  four  ounces ; 
Crabs  -  claws      prepared,      two 

ounces ; 
Bole  armenic,  or  French   bole, 

half  an  ounce ; 
Nutmegs,  one  fcruple  j 
Double -refined     fugar,     three 
ounces. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  Into  pow- 
der, and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 


TROCHISCI   CARDIALGICI. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Oyfterlhells  prepared. 

White  chalk,    powdered,    each 

two  ounces ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  half  a  dram ; 
White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Common  water, a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce  ;     Make  them  into  troches,  according 


White  fugar,  one  pound  ; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quanti- 

Make  them  into  troches. 

A  preparation  of  this  kind, 
with  the.  addition  of  ambergris  and 
muftc,  which  are  here  more  pru- 
dently omitted,  has  long  been  in 


to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated againit  that  uneafy  fenfation 
at  flomach  improperly  called  the 
heartburn  ;  in  which  they  often- 
times give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
forbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  that  occaiion   this  diforder. 


fome  efteem  as  a  mild  reftringent,  The  abforbent  powders  here  made 

&c.  under  the  title  of  Catechu,  ufe  of,  are  of  the  moil  powerful 

Medicines  of  this  clafs  in  general  kind,  though  there  does  not  feem 

are  excellently  fitted  for  the  form  to  be  any  occafion  for  ufing  more 

of  troches ;  for  when  flowly  and  than    one  of   them.     Some   have 


gradually  received  into  the  fto- 
mach,  as  this  form  occafions  them 
to  be,  they  produce  much  better 
cffedls,  than  if  an  equal  quantity 
was  taken  doWn  at  once.  The 
above  troches  are  fufficiently  palat- 
able, and  of  confiderable  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  coughs,  thin 
acrid  defluxions,  diarrhoeas,    &c. 


prefcribed  the  following  focmula. 

TABELL-ffi     ANTACIDiB. 
Antacid  lozenges* 
Take  of 

Prepared    white    chalk,     four 

drams  ; 
Candied  ginger,  three  drams  ; 
Ciimamon,  one  dram, 
O  0  2  Fine 
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Fine  fugar,  difTolved  in  water,     •     TABELLiE  ROSACEiE. 


as  much  as  is  fuffici«nt  to  re- 
duce the  whole  into  a  due 
confiftence  for  being  formed 
into  lozenges. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
all  thefe  compofitions,  though  very 
efFedual  for  the  intention,  are  ac- 
companied with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe ;  their  binding  the 
belly.  The  afe  of  the  chalk, 
oyilerfliells,  and  crabs-claws,  is 
to  abfoVb  acidities ;  and  both  thefe 

and  the  other  common  abforbents,     r      r  -  \.  c  r  .u 

united  with  acids,  compofe  there-     ^'^!'  '^"Sf  *«''  f"""-  °"°'"  °^  "}= 
with  aftringent  concretes.      The    J"'«  '>^-  '^^  ''°^^''  °''^'  =  S^"''* 


Rofe  tablets, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of    red    rofes,     four 

Ounces  ; 
White  fugar,  in  powder,  one 
pound. 
If  any  moifture  is  required,  take 
of  fyrup  of  dry  rofes  a  fufficient 
quantity  for  forming  them  into 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  fugar  of  rofes  was  former- 
ly made,  by  boiling  a  pound  of 


following  compofition  is  free  from 
this  inconvenience. 


Tabellje  antacidjelax antes. 

Laxat't've  antacid  lozenges. 
Take  of 

Magnefia  alba,  fix  ounces  ; 

Double  -  refined     fugar,     three 
dunces ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 
Mix    them    well     together,    and 

form    them  into    troches    with 

mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 


SACGHARUM  ROSACEUM. 
Sugar  of  rofes. 
Loud, 
Take  of 

Red-rofe  buds,  freed   from   the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce ; 
Double-refined  fugar^  one  pound. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der,   then    mix,    and    moillen 
them  with  water,  that  they^  may 
be  formed  into  troches,  which 
are  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
paia-,  this  preparation  is  direded 
asfcUcws.  *- 


lire,  till  the  juice  was  almoft  all 
evaporated  ;  then  throwing  in  an 
ounce  of  dry  red  rofes  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder;  after  which 
the  matter  was  poured  out  upon  a 
marble,  and  formed  into  lozenges. 
The  two  methods  above  direded, 
are  more  fimple  and  commodious  i' 
though,  if  any  virtue  be  expedled 
from  the  rofes,  the  medicine  is 
not  at  all  improved  by  the  altera- 
tion. As  the  conferve  contains 
only  one-fourth  its  weight  of  rofes% 
in  a  frefh  itate,  it  is  Obvious  that 
the  quantity  of  frefh  rofes  in  the 
fecond  prefcription  is  lefs  than  that 
of  the  dry  ones  in  the  firft. 

Thefe  preparations  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  to 
the  eye  and  palate.  Some  like- 
wife  elleem  them,  medicinally,  as 
light  reftringents  ;  and  look  up- 
on them,  not  undefervedly,  as  an 
excellent  addition  to  milk  in  phthi- 
fical  and  heftic  cafes.  Some  have 
been  accullomed  to  add  a  portion 
of  acid  in  making  thefe  prepara- 
tions :  this  improves  the  colour, 
but  renders  them  unfit  to  be  taken 
with  milk. 

TABELLiT:    ANTHELMINTIC-^;. 

'       Anthelmintic  J  agar -cakes, 
T-akeof  i. 

Powdered 
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powdered  tin,  half  a  dram;  flow   diflblution  in  the  mouth,  to 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  aiFedl  the  nervous  fyftem  more  im- 

Rofe-water,   a  fufficient  quanti-  mediar^y  than  if  received  at  once 

ty  to  make  them  into  a  mafs  into  the  ftomach. 


for  tablets. 

Take  of  2* 

Scammony, 
Mercurius    dulcis,     each    four 

grains  ; 
Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quanti- 
ty to  make  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated for  children,  who  are  not 
eaiily  prevailed  on  to  take  anthel- 
mintic medicines  in  lefs  agreeable 
forms.  If  the  firft  is  made  ufe  of, 
it  muft  be  repeated  three  or  four 
mornings  fuccefTively,  after  which 
a  purge  is  to  be  taken  :  the  fecond, 
if  it  requires  repetition,  is  to  be 
given  only  every  other  morning. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are  to  be  varied,  according  to  the 
'  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Trochisci  nervini. 

t  Newe  troches. 

Take  of 

Compound  fpirit    of  lavender, 
fc        fixty  drops  ; 
H    Oil  of  cinnamon, 
^   Oil    of    rofemary,    each    four 
drops  ; 
Florence  orriceroot,  two  drams ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  ounce  ; 
Mucilage  of  gum   tragacanth, 
as  much  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  troches  of  about 
half  a  fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches, 
taken  occailonally,  and  fuffered  to 
difTolve  in  the  mouth,  prove  fer- 
viceable  to  thofe  who  are  fubjeft 
to  paralytic  and  other  nervous  dif- 
crders.  Warm  aromatic  medi- 
cines, given  in  this  form  and 
manner,  arc  fuppofed,  from  their 


MORSULI    PURGANTBS. 
Purging   tablets. 
Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  Jialf  an  ounce  ; 
Scammony,  three  drams; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops ; 
Double -refined     fugar,     eight 
ounces. 
Make  them  up,  with  rofe-water, 
into  troches,  weighing  each  a- 
bout  a  dram. 

This  Is  a  fufficiently  elegant  form 
for  purgative  troches.  Each  of 
the  morfuli  contains  two  grains  and 
a  halfof  fcammony. 

MORSULI    de  RHABARBARO, 

Rhubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar, 
Rhubarb,  each  two  drams ; 
Frefh  lemon  peel,  half  a  dram  ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  rofe- 
water.  ^ 

Two  drams  of  thefe  troches 
contain  about  feven  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  as  much  creme  of  tartar. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  com- 
pofition  are  among  the  officinals 
of  the  Brandenburgh  pharmaco- 
pceia. 


MORSULI     RliSTAURANTES 
KUNCKELII, 

Kunckels  antimonial  tablets. 
Take  of 

The  beft  Hungarian  antimony, 

levigated  into  an  impalpable 

powder,  three  drams  and   4 

half; 
Sweet  almonds,  peeled, 
Frefti  pine  nuts,  eagh  half  an 

ounce ; 
Q  o  3  Cinna- 


r 
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Cinnamon,  One  dram  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  huiked, 

half  a  dram  ; 
Double  -  refined     fugar,      four 
ounces. 
Diflblve  the  fugar  in  equal  quan- 
tities   of    cinnamon-water   and 
rofe-water  ;  then  mix  therewith 
the  other  ingredients,  and  form 
the  whole  into  tablets  weighing 
one  dram  each. 

These    tablets    were    brought 
5nto  efteem  by  Kunckel,  at  a  time 
when   the  internal   ufe  of    crude 
antimony  was   almoft   univerfally 
reckoned  poifonous.     He  had  re- 
courfe     to    them    as  a    defperate 
incdicine,    in    violent    pains  and 
contractions  of  the  arms,  after  all 
the  common  miethods  of  cure  had 
been  ufed  without  any  relief ;  and 
being  happily,    in   a   fhort  time, 
perfedly     freed    from    his    com- 
plaints, he  made  trial  of  them  in 
leveral  other  cafes,  with  remark- 
able fuccefs.     He  feems   to  have 
begun   with   dofes  of  four  or  five 
grains  (that  is,  one  of  the  tablets 
above  prefcribed)  which  were  re- 
peated thrice  a  day,  and  gradually 
increafed  to  a  dram  or  more  of 
the  antimony  every  day. 

TrOCHISCI    SIALAGOGI. 

Sialogogue  troches. 
Take  of 

PellitoryofSpain,  half  an  ounce; 
Maftich,  two  drams  ; 
Oil   of   cloves    and   marjoram, 
each  one  dram  i 


Yellow  wax,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Make    them  into  troches  or  pel- 
lets. 

One  of  thefe  troches  is  to  be 
occafionally  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  chewed,  to  promote  a  dif- 
charge  of  faliva  ;  which  they  efFeft 
by  warming  and  ftimulating  the 
falival  glands, 

Trochisci  stomachici. 
Stomachic  troches. 
Take  of 

Hard  extraft  of  Peruvian  bark,  - 

one  dram  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon, 
Oil  of  mint,  each  ten  drops  ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 
Make    them    into    troches,    with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  troches  are  of  (ervice 
for  warming  and  flrengthening  thfc 
ftomach,  expelling  flatulencies,  an4 
promoting  digeftion  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  they  are  as  effectual  as  any 
thing  that  can  well  be  contrived  in 
this  form. 


Trochisci    suaveolentes. 
Snveet-fmelling  troches* 
Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  one  fcraple  ; 

Ambergris,  fifteen  grains  ; 

Mufk,  feven   grains ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  fmall  troches  with  \ 

mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Pills. 


TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  fmall  dofe  ;  and  whofe 
naufcous  and  offenfive  tafte  or  fmcll 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  difTolve  the  moft  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
Hioll  gradual  and  Lifting  eifeds,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  great  advantage  ; 
in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all 
defirable,  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confequence,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics, 
which  if  they  pafs  the  Itomach 
undiiTolved,  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves  in  the  inteflines,  ope- 
rate there  as  violent  cathartics. 
Hence  emetics  are,  among  us, 
fcarce  ever  given  in  pills.  And 
hence  to  the  refmous  and  difficult- 
ly foluble  fubftances,  faponaceous 
ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins  and  infpiflated 
juices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without 
addition  :  where  any  moiilure  is 
requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves, 
as  it  unites  more  readily  with 
them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  in*- 
creafe  their  bulk.  Light,  dry 
powders  require  fyrup,  or  muci- 
lages ;  and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  the  mercurial  and  other  metallic 
preparations,  thick  honey,  con- 
fer ve  or  extrafts. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup  ;  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
v>'t'ig'nt;  to  reduce  them  into  a  due 


confluence  for  forming  pills.  Half 
a  dram  of  the  mafs  will  make  five 
or  ilx  pills  of  a  moderate  iize. 

General  rules  for  making  pilJs^frr.m 

the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 

L 

The  three  iirft  rules,  formerly 
laid  down  for  making  powders, 
are  here  alio  to  be  carefully 
obferved. 

II. 

Gums  and  infpillated  juices,  are 
to  be  firft  foftened  with  the  li- 
quid prefcribed  :  then  add  the 
powders,  and  continue  beating 
them  all  together  till  they  are 
perfedlly  mixed, 
IlL 

The  maffes  for  pills  are  beft  kept 
in  bladders,  which  Ihould  be 
moiilened,  now  and  then,  with 
fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  li- 
quid that  the  mafs  was  made 
up  with,  or  with  fome  proper 
aromatic  oil. 

PILUL.E   AROMATIC^. 
AromatK  pills, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 

a  half ; 
Gum  guaiacum,   one  ounce ; 
Aromatic  fpecies, 
Balfam  of  Peru,    each  half  an 
ounce. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum   feparately    into    powder, 
then   mix  them  with   the  reft, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs 
with   a    fufficient    quantity    of 
fyrup  of  orange  peel. 
O  o  4  It 
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It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  unite 
thefe  ingredients  into  a  mafs  fit 
for  making  pills  of,.  Thb  beft 
way  is,  to  firft  rub  the  aromatic 
fpecics  with  the  balfam,  then  to 
add  the  powdered  aloes,  and  after- 
wards the  guaiacum  ;  when  thefe 
are  well  mixed  together,  drop  in 
the  fyrup  by  little  and  little  at  a 
time.  Thefe  pills  are  contrived 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Pilule 
DiAMBRiE  ot"  our  former  pharma- 
copoeia. They  are  far  more  ele- 
gant as  well  as  fimple,  truly 
uniform  in  their  ingredients,  and 
excellently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  they  feem  defigned  for. 
Taken  in  fmall  dofes,  as  half  a 
fcruple,  or  little  more,  and  oc- 
cafionally  repeated,  they  warm 
the  flomach,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  habit,  promote  perfpira- 
tion,  and  all  the  natural  fecre- 
tions.  If  the  dofe  is  confiderable, 
they  operate  gently  by  ftool  :  and 
if  continued  for  fomp  time  in 
fmaller  dofes,  they  prove  at  length 
purgative,  or  introduce  a  falutary 
loofenefs. 


PILULE    ALGETIC^. 
Ahetic  pills. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

S.ocotojrine  aloes  in  powder, 
Caftile  fpap,  each  equal  parts ; 
Thin    honey,    as    much    as   is 
fufficient. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  cpmpofition  has  been  in 
life  for  fome  time  in  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  as  a  deobftruent 
in  cache^lic  indifpofitions  ;  and 
from  thence  is  received  into  thp 
pharmacopoeia  _  of  the  college. 
A  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the 
mafs  is  diredled  to  be  made  into 
pills  gf  a  moderate  lize  for  one 
^ofe. 
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PILULE  de  JALAPPA. 
Jalap  pills. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Extradl  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup    of   ginger,    a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 


This  compofition  alfo  is  now 
firft  received  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeia. One  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  powdered  jalap  in  fubftance 
inftead  of  the  cxtradl,  is  ufed  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  as  a  cheap 
and  effedlual  purge. 

PiLUL/E     E     SCAMMONIO    CUM 
ALOE. 

Pills  of  fcammcny  ^witb  aloes. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  dram  ; 

Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  dram  ^ 

Scammony,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  cxtraft  of  liquorice,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due 
confiftence  for  being  formed 
i^nto  pills. 

This  warm  purgative  is  re- 
commended for  removing  the 
crudities,  &c.  after  a  furfeit  or 
debauch,  and  for  preventing  ar- 
thritic and  other  complaints  incir 
dent  to  thofe  who  live  high. 
The  quantity  above  prefcribed 
may  be  made  into  thirty  pills, 
of  which  five  or  fix  a^e  to  be  takea 
for  a  dofe. 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTHIDE 

SIMPLICIORES. 
The  more  ftmple  colpcynth  pills. 
Loud, 
Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth, 
Scammony,    each  two  ounces ; 
Oil   of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Pulverize 
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Pulverize  the  coloquintida  and 
fcammony  by  themfelves,  then 
mix  in  the  oil,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  buckthorn. 


The  operator  fhould  be  careful, 
in  pulverizing  the  colocynth,  to 
avoid  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off 
from  it ;  which,  though  they  do 
not  confiderably  aiFeft  the  mouth 
or  fauces,  have  fometimes  been 
obferved  to  occafion  violent  purg- 
ing. The  drug  (hould  firfl  be 
well  dried,  cut  with  a  Iheers  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  freed  from  the 
feeds ;  then  rijb  it  in  an  oiled 
mortar,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
fweet  oil  occafionally  during  the 
trituration  :  afterwards  mix  this 
powder  with  the  powdered  fcam- 
mony, add  the  eflential  oil  pre- 
fcribed,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a  mafs,  as  above  direfted. 
The  compofition  is  apt  to  grow 
fllfF  and  dry  in  keeping,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  pretty 
foft  at  iirft  :  the  pills  fhould  be 
formed  as  they  are  wanted ;  for 
*^^en  long  kept,  they  become 
fo  hard,  as  to  have  fometimes 
pafl*ed  through  the  inteftines  un- 
dilTolved. 

Thefe     pills    (formerly    called 

PlLULiE    DE    DUOBUS,    Or  piUs   of 

two  ingredients)  are  very  flrong 
cathartics,  and  ought  not  to  be 
ventured  upon  in  cafes  where  lefs 
violent  medicines  will  take  effeft. 
They  have  been  often  made  ufe  of 
in  large  dofes,  along  with  large 
dofes  alfo  of  mercurials,  in  vene- 
real complaints,  both  in  recent 
gonorrhaeae,  and  in  the  fwellings 
and  inflammations  which  fome- 
times follow  from  the  fupprefllon 
of  the  difcharge  ^  but  in  both 
thefe  cafes  they  are  apparently 
impioper,  as  they  generally  injure 
the  conflitution,  and  as  the  latter 
complaint  is  for  the  moH  part  ag- 


gravated  by  them.  The  effential 
oil,  which  is  added  as  a  corrector 
to  the  yMTgiiive,  ingredients,  does 
not  contribute  fo  much,  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  to  abate  the 
roughnefs  of  their  operation.  See 
page  .359-  'The  dofe  of  thefe 
pills  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  dram  ;  fome  have  imprudently 
gone  as  far  as  two  fcruples.  Half 
a  dram  contains  ten  grains  of  colo- 
quintida, and  as  much  fcammony. 


piLULiE  coccr^. 

The  pills  called  cochifs* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Coloquintida, 

Scammony, 

Socotorine     aloes,      each    one 

ounce  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Oil  of  cloves,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufHci- 
ent  quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compofition,  like  the 
foregoing,  is  flrongly  cathartic ; 
not  lefs  efi^edlual,  though  fome- 
what  lefs  irritating.  Haifa  dram 
contains  about  fix  grains  and  a 
half  of  coloquintida,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fcammony,  and  the 
fame  of  aloes. 

PILUL.E  ex  C  OLOC  YNTHIDE 
cum  ALOE. 

Colocynth  pills  with  aloes* 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 
Scammony,  each  two  ounces ; 
Pith  of  colocynth,  one  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 
Let  the  dry  fpecies  be  feparately 
reduced  into  powder  ;    then  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  mafs  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
k    thorn, 

By 
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By  the  diminution  of  colo- 
quintida  in  this  prefcription,  the 
ingredients  are  reduced  to  tKe  pro- 
portions wherein  they  are  fet  down 
in  the  original  of  Galen  ;  and 
what  is  of  greater  confequcnce, 
the  medicine  becomes  lefs  un- 
grateful to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs 
virulent  in  its  operation.  Half 
a  dram  of  the  mafs  contains 
nearly  four  grains  of  coloquin- 
tida,  eight  of  aloes,  and  eight  of 
fcammony, 

PILULE  ECPHRACTIC^. 
Deohjiruent  pills, 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  pills,  three  ounces ; 
Jlhubarb, 

Extract  of  gentian. 
Salt  of  fteel,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Salt    of   wormwood,    half  an 
ounce. 
Beat  thenl  together  into  a  mafs, 
with  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  mafs 
into  the  due  confidence,  the  two 
falts  adling  upon  one  another,  fo 
as  to  make  it  fwell  and  crumble. 
Notwithfranding  the  alkaline  fait 
employed,  the  pill  does  not  prov^e 
at  all  alkaline  ;  for  the  acid  of  the 
fait  of  fteel  forfakes  its  metal,  and 
unites  with  the  alkali,  intoavi-, 
triolated  tartar  :  whence  fome  have 
propofed  ufing,  inftead  of  the  two 
falts  here  direfted,  an  ounce  of 
vitriolatcd  tartar  already  made, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  any  of  the 
calces  of  iron  :  this  they  obferve 
prevents  the  inconveniency  above- 
mentioned,  without  making  any 
aoparent  alteration  in  the  quality 
of  the  medicine. 

PILULE   ECPHRACTIC^ 

CHALYBEATE. 

Chalybeate  ecphra^ic  fills. 
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•   Edinh, 
Take  of 

The  mafs  of  common  pills, 
called  Rufus's  pills,  defcrib- 
ed  hereafter,  one  ounce  and 
a   half; 

Gum  amraonlacum, 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  hatf 
an  ounce ; 

Salt  of  fteel,  five  drams  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  a  mafs.  i 

The  fait  of  fteel,  which  is  on^ 
of  the  moft  a£live  preparations 
of  that  metal,  remains  nere  un- 
decompounded.  Both  thefe  and 
the  foregoing  pills  are  very  well 
calculated  for  anfwering  the  in- 
tention expreffed  in  the  title.  A 
dram  of  the  mafs  may  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  and  two  or 
three  of  thefe  taken  every  night, 
or  oftener,  in  chlorotic,  or  other 
cafes,  where  warm,  aperient,  or 
deobftruent  medicines  are  proper. 

PILULiE  ECPHRACTICiE 

PURGANTES. 

Purging  deohjiruent  pills, 

EdinL 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extradl  of  black  hellebore, 

Scammony,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Refin   of  guaiacum,    each   half: 

an  ounce ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
EfTential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
one  dram. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

This  compoiition  may  be 
given  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  ac- 
cordmg  as  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  beily  open  or  to  purge.    Half  ' 

a  dram 
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a  dram  of  the  mafs  contains 
about  fix  grains  of  each  of  the 
capital  purgative  ingredients  ; 
aloes,  fcammony,  and  extradt  of 
hellebore. 

PILULiE  FCETID^. 
Fetid  pills, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 
Afafetida, 
Ruflia    caftor,    each  one  dram 

and  a  half; 
Camphor,  half  a  dram  ; 
Oil   of  hartfhorn,  twenty -four 
drops. 
Beat   the  camphor  with  the  afa- 
fetida, then  add  the  caftor  and 
oil  of  hartfhorn,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  mafs. 

PILULE    GUMMOSA. 
Gum  pills* 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce. 
Make    them    into    a    mafs    with 
fyrup  of  faffron. 

Edinh, 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce  J 

Ruflia  caftor. 

Myrrh, 

Afafetida,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  half  a  dram  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufhcient. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

All  thefe  pills  are  defigned  for 
antihyfterics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  very  well  calculated  for  an- 
fwering  thofe  intentions  :  half  a 
fcruple,  a  fcruple,  or  more,  may 
fee  taken  every  night  or  oftener. 
The  fetid  pills  of  our  former 
pharmacopceias  were  confiderably 
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purgative  :  the  purgative  ingre- 
dients, are  now  omitted,  as  the 
phyfician  may  eafily,  in  extem- 
poraneous prcfcription,  compound 
thefe  pills  \v'n]\  cathartic  medi- 
cines, in  fuch  proportions  as  par- 
ticular cafes  fnall  require. 

The  following  compofitions  are 
calculated  for  the  fame  intentions 
as  ^  the  foregoing  deobllruent, 
fetid,  and  gum  pills. 

Take  of  i. 

Afafetida, 

Wood-foot, 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  dram  and  a 
half; 

Syrup    of    fugar,    a    fufRcient 
quantity. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 

according  to  art. 

Take  of  2. 

Afafetida,  one  dram  ; 
Martial  flowers,  half  a  dram  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  eight  drops ; 
Balfam    of    Peru,    a  fufficient 

quantity  to  reduce  them  into 

a  mafs. 

Take  of  3. 

Afafetida, 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Myrrh, 

Aloes, 

Ruft  of  fteel  prepared, 

Extradl  of  gentian,  eachi  one 
fcruple ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as 
will  make  the  other  ingre- 
dients into  a  mafs. 

Take  of  4- 

Galbanum,  one  dram; 
Salt  of  fteel,  half  a  dram  ; 
Afafetida, 

Aromatic  ipecies,  each  one  fcru- 
ple; 
Tindlure  of  myrrh,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  in:o  a  mafs. 

In 
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In  hyflerical  diforders,  after 
Weeding  and  purging,  where  a 
fanguine  and  plethoric  habft  indi- 
cates thefe  evacuations,  chalybeate 
medicines  are  in  general  the  moft 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  efpecially  when 
joined,  as  in  thefe  compofitions, 
with  bitters  and  deobllruent  gums. 
At  firll  taking,  they  are  apt  to 
increafe  the  complaints,  (as  the 
experienced  Sydenham  obferves) 
and  occalion  great  diforders  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  which,  how- 
ever, foon  go  off,  or  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  proper  dofe  of  opium 
given  at  bed-time.  A  dram  of 
either  of  the  maffes  is  to  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

PILULiE  MERCURIALES. 

Mercurial  pills, 

Edinh, 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Reiin  of  guaiacum, 

Caftile  foap,  each  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules ceafe  to  appear ;  then  add 
a  fufiicient  quantity  of  common 
fyrup,  and  make  the  whole  into 
a  mafs  according  to  art. 

Loni, 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  five  drams  ;  - 
Strafburgh     turpentine,      two 

drams  ; 
Cathartic  extra£l,  four  fcruples ; 
Rhubarb' powdered,  one  dram. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  until  they  are  per- 
fectly incorporated  ;  then  let 
the  other  ingredients  be  beat  up 
with  tliis  mixture  into  a  mafs. 
If  the  turpentine  happens  to 
be  too  thick,  foften  it  with  a 
lit  lie  oil  oliv«, 
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PlLULiE   MERCURIALES 
LAXANTES. 

Laxative  mercurial  pills, 
Edtnb. 
Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Extradl  of  black  hellebore. 
Powdered    rhubarb,    each    half 

an  ounce  ; 
Common  fyrup,  a  fufiicient 
quantity. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refin  of  guaiacum,  until  they 
are  perfectly  incorporated ;  then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
beat  the  whole  into  a  mafs 
according  to  art. 

The  three  foregoing  compofi- 
tions are  ufeful  mercurial  pills  ; 
the  firft  as  an  alterative,  the 
other  two  as  purgative  mercu- 
rials. They  are  all,  however, 
liable  to  an  inconvenience,  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  their  ftrength  ; 
for  the  mercury  is  but  loofely 
united  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  very  apt  to  feparate  and  run 
together  in  its  original  form,  in 
which  fiate  it  never  exerts  its  pro- 
per virtue  :  though  it  appears  per- 
fectly extinguished  by  the  matters 
it  is  ground  with  at  firlt,  part  of 
it  is  apt  to  be  fpued  out  on  beat- 
ing up  the  mixture  with  the  othep^ 
ingredients  into  a  mafs. 

PILULE  de  GAMBOGIA. 
Gamboge  pills, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extradt  of  black  hellebore. 

Gamboge, 

Mercurius     dulcis,     each    two 

drams  ; 
Eflential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 

half  a  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

Thji 
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courfe  is 


This  is  a  ftrong  mercurial  pur-  whole    time    that    this 

gative,  in  which  the  mercurial  pre-  cont',nued. 

paration  is  not  liable  to  the  uncer-         I    fliall    here  infert  feme  other 

tainty  which  the  crude  quickfilver  formula;  of  mercurial  pills,  whick 

is  accompanied  with  in  the  forego-  may  be  occafionally  had  recourie 


ing  compoiitions.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  This  laft  quantity  con- 
tains of  al,oes,  extract  of  helle- 
bore, gamboge,  and  mercurius 
dulcis,  about  five  grains  of  each. 

PILULE  if:THIOPICiE. 

Ethiopic  pills. 

Edinbm 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  fix  drams ; 
Golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Spanifli    foap,     each    half   an 
ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refin  and  foap,  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar, until  the  mercurial  globules 
entire]/  difappear ;  then  add 
the  golden  fulphur,  with  as 
much  common  fyrup  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  mixture 
into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con- 
fiftence  for  forming  pills. 

These  pills  are  much  more 
efficacious  than  thofe  of  the  preced- 
ing edition  ;  the  ethiops  mineral, 
there  ordered,  being  exchanged 
for  a  more  a£tive  compofition. 
In  their  prefent  form,  they  re- 
femble  Dr.  Plummer*s  pilh,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  ^^2Cj?>y 
(fee  page  534  of  this  work)  to 
which  they  are  preferable  in  one 
refpedi,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
run  off  by  llool.  They  are  an 
ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutane- 
ous and  venereal  diforders.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  may  be  made  into  fixty 
pills  ;  of  which,  front  one  to  four 
may  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  the  patient  keeping 
Bioderately      watm     during     the 


to,  and  of"  which  the  greater  part 
have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  par- 
ticular hands. 

Take  of  i. 

Crude  quickfilver. 

Hard  ex  trad  of  guaiacum,  each 

one  dram  and  a  half ; 
EfiTential  oil  of  faflafras,  twenty 

drops  ; 
Venice  turpentine,  a  fufficient 

quantity. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly incorporated  :  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form mafs  ;  whi-ch  is  to  be 
made  into  forty  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  more  of  thefe,  may 
be  taken  for  a  dofe. 

Take  of  2. 

Mercurius  dulcis, 

Prepared  chalk,  each  one  fcruple^ 

Mucilage   of   gum    Arabic,    a 
fufficient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  twelve  pills,  of 

which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 

three. 

Take  of  3. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  afcruple; 
Softer  extract  of  guaiacum,  one 

dram  ; 
Efl'ential    oil   of   faflafras,    ten 
drops. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
for  twenty  pills  ;    the  dofe  of 
which  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  4. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  halfafcruple; 
Camphor,  half  a  dram  ; 
Soft   extradl   of  guaiacum,    as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  make 

them 
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them  into  a  mafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills  : 
the  dofe  is  from  one  to  fik. 

Take  of  K,. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  afcruple; 

Venice  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  of  a 
proper  confiftence  ;  which  is 


Balfamic  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs  ;  which  is  to  be  made 
into  five  pills,  for  as  many 
dofes. 

The  method  of  managing  the 
above  mercurial  medicines,  as  al- 
teratives, is,    to  give  fmall  dofes 


to  be  formed  into  five  pills,     every  morning  and  evening  ;  and 


for  as  many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined   mercury,    commonly 

called  praecipitate  per  fe. 
Thebaic     extract,      each    two 

grains  ; 
Balfam  of   Peru,    as    much  as 

will  make  them  into  a  mafs  ; 

which  is  to  be  formed  into 

two  pills,  for  two  dofes. 

Take  of  7. 

Turbith  mineral,  two  fcruples  ; 
Thebaic  extrad,  one  fcruple  \ 
Mucilage  of  gum    Arabic,    as 
much  as  is  fufiicient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  twenty  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 
The   mercurius  coralUnus    may   be 
made    into    pills    in    the   fame 
manner,  and  taken  in  the  fame 
dofe. 

Take  of  8. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple ; 

Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat- 
ed, one  dram  ; 

Confer ve    of  orange   peel,     as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  in- 
to a  mafs. 
This  is  to  be  formed  into  ten  pills  > 

of  which  the  dofe  is  from  one 

t;p  three. 

Take  of  9. 

Mercurius  dulcis. 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimo- 
ny, each  five  grains  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  fifteen  grains  ; 
2 


rather  prolong  the  time  of  con- 
tinuing their  ufe,  than  increafe 
the  dofe.  The  patient  ought  to^ 
keep  warm,  and  drink  of  warm 
diaphoretic  liquors,  as  infufion  of 
faffafras,  decoftion  of  the  woods, 
the  fimplc  or  compound  lime  wa- 
ter, &c. 

PILULiE   PACIFIC^. 

The  pacific  pills^  co?nmonly  called 

Mathews's  pills. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Gum     ammoniacum,     three 

ounces  j 
Ruffia  caftor,  two  ounces ; 
Englifh  fafFron, 
Opium,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Common   fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
according  to  art. 

These  pills  were  contrived  by 
a  chemical  empiric,  Starkey,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Mathews, 
under  vi'hofe  name  they  were  fome 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated.  The 
form  here  given  differs  from  the 
original  in  omitting  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  black  hellebore,  an  ingre- 
dient of  no  great  fervice ;  for 
though  this  article,  as  the  London 
committee  obferves,  might  per- 
haps promote  a  ftool  the  day  after 
the  medicine  is  taken,  that  ad- 
vantage, in  cafes  which  require 
it,  may  with  greater  certainty  be 
obtained,  by  more  obvious  means. 

Soap 
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Soap  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  an- 
other ingredient  in  the  original, 
on  which  the  contriver  of  the 
compofition  laid  no  fmall  ftrcfs, 
and  which  the  Edinburgh  college 
retained  in  their  former  editions, 
is  here,  without  any  injury  to  the 
medicine,  exchanged  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  ammoniacum.  Nor 
indeed  are  any  of  the  ingredients 
of  much  confequencc,  except  the 
opium  ;  their  cjuantity  being  too 
inconfiderable  to  anfwer  any  ufe- 
ful  purpofe.  Eight  grains  of  the 
compofition  contain  nearly  one  of 
opium. 

PILULi^  SAPONACEiE. 

Saponaceous  pills. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Almond  foap,  four  ounces  ; 

Strained  opium,  half  an  ounce; 

Eflence  of  lemons,  one  dram. 
Soften    the   opium    with  a  little 

wine,    and   then    beat   it   with 

the  reft,  until  they  are  perfei^ly 

mixed. 

This  pill  is  introduced  in  the 
room  of  Mathews's.  The  foap 
promotes  the  folution  of  the  opium 
in  the  ftomach,  and  thus  occa- 
fions  it  to  aft  the  more  quickly  ; 
which  is  the  only  intention  that 
the  more  laborious  foap  of  tar- 
tar can  anfwer.  The  eHence  of 
lemons  gives  an  agreeable  flavour, 
makes  the  medicine  fit  eafier  on 
the  ftomach,  and  prevents  a  nau- 
fea,  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
to  occafion.      Ten  grains  of 


apt 

the  pill  contain 

of  opium. 


nearly  one  grain 


PILULE  e   STYRACE. 
Storax  pills. 
Lond* 
Take  of 

Strained  liorax,  two  ounces 
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Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Strained  opium,  five  drams. 
Beat  them   together  till  perfedly 
united. 

These  are  contrived  for  dif* 
folving  more  flowly  in  the  ftomach 
than  the  faponaceous  or  Mathews's 
pills,  and  confequently  producing 
more  gradual  and  lafling  effefts. 
One  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  five  grains  and  four-fifths  of  a 
grain  of  the  mafs. 

PILULE  ex  OLIBANO. 
Olibanum  pills, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ounces  ; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 
Opium,  five  drams ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,,  two  drams  ; 
Common     fyrup,     a    fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them   into  a  mafs,    which 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  ftorax 
pills. 

PILULE  PECTORALES. 

Peroral  pills. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Gum    ammoniacum,     half  an 

ounce  ; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  drams  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 
Englifti  faffron,  each  one  dram  ; 
Common     fyrup,     a     iufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  according, 
to  art. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  promoting  expe6lo- 
ration,  and  may  be  ufefully  given 
in  common  colds,  and  in  difiiculty 
of  breathing  proceeding  from 
vifcid  phlegm  :  the  dofe  is  from 
fix  or  eight  grains  to  a  fcruple  or 
more.  It  is  h?re  confiderably  im- 
proved 
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proved  from  the  laft  edition  :  the 
balfam  of  Tolu  is  introduced  in 
the  room  of  myrrh,  the'  flowers 
cf  benzoine  for  benzoine  in  fub- 
llance,  and  anifated  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  which  encumbered  the  old 
form,  is  omitted.  Here  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  though  feveral 
compoiitions  are  denominated  pec- 
torals, they  are  neverthelefs,  in  vir- 
tue, very  dilTimilar.  Thus,  the 
peroral  decodion,  the  fyrup,  and 
the  troches,  are  calculated  for  foften- 
ing,  lubricating,  and  incraflating 
thin  tickling  humours  ;  whillt  the 
perioral  pills,  the  elixir  and  the 
oxymel,  tend  to  ftlmulate  and  de- 
terge the  veflels,  and  attenuate  or 
diifolve  thick,  tenacious  juices. 

PILULiE    RUFI. 

Ru/us*s  pills. 
Land, 
Take  of  ' 

Socotorlne  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  faffron. 

PILULE  COMMUNES,  vulgo 

RUFI. 

The  common  pllls^  vulgarly  called 

Rufus's  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce  ; 
Saifron,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fyrup  of  orange 
peel. 

These  pills  have  long  continu- 
ed in  praftice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  which 
the  mafs  is  made  up  with,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  faffron.  In  our 
lafl  pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of 
wormwood  was  ordered,  which  is 
here  judicioufly  exchanged  for  that 


of  faffron, '  this  preferving  and 
improving  the  brlghtnefs  of  colour 
in  the  medicine,  which  is  ufually 
looked  upon  as  the  charafteriftic 
of  its  goodnefs.  The  faffron,  in 
the  compolition  which  is  attributed 
tO'Rufus,  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  myrrh  ;  and  in  thefe  propor- 
tions the  pill  was  received  in  our 
firfl  pharmacopoeia.  As  the  di- 
minution afterwards  made  in  the 
faffron  was  grounded  on  very 
abfurd  reafons,  (viz.  "  left  the 
♦*  former  quantity  fhould  occafion 
**  a  fpafmus  cynicus,")  the  Lon- 
don college  have  now  again  in- 
creafed  it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to 
its  original  form.  The  virtues 
of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily 
underllood  from  its  ingredients. 
i>ee  Elixir  propriefatisy  page  292 
and  323.  The  pills,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
fcruples,  prove  confiderably  ca- 
thartic, but  they  anfwer  much  bet- 
ter purpofes  in  fmaller  dofes  as 
laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILULE  STOMACHICiE. 
Stomachic  pills. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drams  ; 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Elfential  oil  of  mint,  half  a  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  ftrengthening 
the  flomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A  fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

PILULE  SCILLITICiE. 

Squill  fills. 
Take  of 
Spanilh  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Gumi 
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Gum  ammoniacum, 

Millepedes  prepared, 

Frefh    fquills,     each     half    an 

ounce  ; 
Balfam  of    Copaiba,    as  much 

as  is  fufHcient. 
Reduce  them  into  a  mafs  accord- 
ing to  art. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious form  for  the  exhibition 
of  fquills,  whether  for  promoting 
expefloration,  or  in  the  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine 
is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  chiefly  from  the 
fquills,  the  other  ingredients  are 
often  varied  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription  :  the  foap  is  common- 
ly omitted,  as  being  of  no  great 
ufe  in  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a 
dofe  of  the  compofition  ;  and 
other  powders,  as  the  lefTer  car- 
damon  feeds,  are  fubftituted  to 
the  millepedes,  whofe  virtues,  in 
fuch  fmall  dofes,  are  very  infig- 
nificant.  In  any  of  thefe  forms, 
if  the  fquills  are  frefli  and  juicy, 
there  is  no  need  of  balfam,  but 
as  the  mafs  foon  dries  and  hardens, 
it  muft  be  formed  immediately 
into  pills. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  re- 
marks in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  now  given  the  follow- 
ing improvement  of  this  com- 
pofition. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum, 
Cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 
Frefh     fquills,     each    half    an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  fquills  and  ammoniacum 
together  in  a  marble  mortar, 
then  add  the  cardamom  feeds, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs. 
If  the  compound  fhould  prove 
too  ftifF,  foften  it  with  a  little 
balfam  of  Copaiba, 


PiLULJE    AD    DYSENTERIAM. 

Pills  again/}  the  dyfentery. 
Take 'of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spermaceti, 

Japan  earth,  each  one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  medicine  has  often  been 
of  great  benefit  for  the  purpofe 
expreifed  in  its  title,  at  the  fame 
time  flrengthening  the  inteftines, 
and  covering  them  with  a  foft 
mucus,  which  defends  them  from 
being  irritated  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  Each  half  dram 
of  the  mafs  may  be  formed  into 
five  or  fix  pills  for  one  or  two 
dofes. 

PiLULJE     PICE^. 

Tar  pills. 
Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and 
mix  .with  it  as  much  powdered 
elecampane  root  as  will  reduce 
It  to  a  proper  thicknefs  for  be- 
ing formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is  nevertheless  a  very  ufeful  addi- 
tion, not  only  for  procuring  it  a 
due  confiftence  for  taking,  but 
likewife  as  it  divides  the  refinous 
texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  promote  its  folution  by 
the  animal  juices.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  half  a  dram  of 
the  mafs,  made  into  middle-fized 
pills,  is  given  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  diforders  of  the  bieaft, 
fcurvies,  &c.  ' 

PlLULiE    ROBORANTES. 
Strengthening  pills. 
Take  of  i. 

Hard  extract  of  Peruvian  bark, 

one  dram  ; 
Salt  of  ileel,  ten  grains  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops  j 
P  p  Balfam 
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Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  mafs. 

2.  » 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  one  dram  ; 
Styptic  powder,  two  fcruples ; 
Salt  of  lieel,  one  fcruple  ; 
Syrup    of    fugar,     a    fufficient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
mafs. 

In  a  lax  ftate  of  the  fibres, 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  fome  decays  of  conftitution, 
the  firll  of  thefe  compofitions  is 
an  effeftual  ftrengthener  and  re- 
ftorative  :  if  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  is  made  into  twenty 
pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  repeated 
twice  a  day.  The  other  is  a 
ftronger  ftyptic,  and  is  ufed  for 
reftraining  immoderate  alvine 
evacuations,  and  fanguineous  or 
ferous  difcharges  from  remoter 
parts. 

Take  of 
Aromatic  fpecies, 
Extracl    of  gentian,   each  one 

dram  ; 
Extraft  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 

a  dram  ; 
Elixir  of  aloes,  as  much  as  will 

reduce  them  into  a  mafs. 


Medicinal  C6mpoJttions. 
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Part  IV. 

are  ferviceable 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  a 
weak  cold  llomach,  expelling  fla- 
tulencies, and  promoting  digellion. 
If  ten  pills  are  made  out  of  a 
dram  of  the  mafs,  two  may  be 
taken  thrice  a  day,  about  an  hour 
before  meals. 


Pilule  e  spermate  ceti. 
Spermaceti  pills. 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  one  dram  ; 
White  fugar-candy  in  powder, 

two  drams  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Grind  the  fpermaceti  with  the 
fugar,  till  they  are  pefeftly 
mixed  ;  then  adding  the  fyrup, 
rub  them  with  a  warm  peftle 
into  an  uniform  mafs. 


Where  fpermaceti  cannot  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  any 
other  form,  three  or  four  moderate- 
fized  pills,  made  from  this  mafs, 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  crofions  of  the"  vifcera 
by  acrimonious  humours,  tick- 
ling coughs,  and  other  like 
diforders. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Bolufes. 


Bo  L u s  E  s  diiFer  little  in  con- 
fiftenee  from  eleflaries,  being 
only  fomewhat  ftifFer,  fo  as  to  re- 
tain their  figure  without  fpreading 
or  falling  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  power- 
ful medicines,  which  require  their 
dofe  to  be  exaflly  adjufted,  as  the 
ftronger  alexipharmacs,  cathartics, 
and  opiates.  As  bolufes  are  chiefly 
intended  for  immediate  ufe,  vola- 
tile falts,  and  other  materials,  which, 
if  the  mafs  was  to  be  kept,  would 
exhale  or  fwell  it,  are  frequently 
admitted  into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a  bolus  vtry 
feWom  exceeds  a  dram :  if  the 
ingredients  are  of  the  lighter  kind, 
even  this  will  be  too  bulky  to  be 
commodioufly  {wallowed  down. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made 
up  with  fyrup ;  a  fcruple  or  twenty- 
fix  grains  of  the  powder,  with 
as  much  fyrup  as  will  bring  it 
to  a  due  confluence,  makes  a  bolus 
fufficjently  large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  the  mercurial  ones,  are  common- 
ly made  up  with  conferve  ;  fyrups 
fcarce  holding  them  together.  For 
the  teftaceous  powders  alfo  an  ad- 
dition of  conferve  is  ufed ;  though 
if  made  up  with  this  alone,  they 
would  be  too  bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increafes 
the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  occafions  them  to  pafs 
down  more  freely. 

The  officinal  pharmacopceias  have 
no  formula  of  this  kind :  mofl  of  the 
following  compofitions  are  takea 
from  our   hofpitals. 


Bolus  alexipharmacus. 
Alexipharmac  bolus. 
Take  of  i. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 

va,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Syrup  of  wild  poppies,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  it  into 
a  bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  half  a  fcruple; 

Syrup  of  fafFron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

3- 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  a  fcru- 
ple; 
Confeftion  of  kermes,  as  much 
as  is  fufiicient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

4- 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 
Contrayerva    root,    each    eight 

grains ; 
Saffron,  three  grains ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,   a  fufficient 

quantity  to  reduce  them  into 

■a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Virginian      fnakeroot,      fifteen 

grains  ; 
Caftor,  ten  grains ; 
Syrup  of  fugar,   as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus . 

6. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains ; 
Saffron,  five  grains  ; 
Cordial  confeSion,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 
P  p  2  7.  Take 
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Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains  ;      * 

Nitre, 

Contrayerva     root,     each    ten 

grains ; 
Syrup  of  clovc-july-flowers,    as 
much  as  will  make  them  into 
a  bolus. 

S. 
Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains ; 
Cordial  confeftion,  one  fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

9- 
Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains ; 
Salt  of  hartihorn,  or  of  fal  am- 
moniac, five  grains  ; 
Thebaic  extraft,  half  a  grain  ; 
Syr  dp   of   fafFron,    a    fufScient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 


These  bolufes  are  defigned  for 
low  deprefled  fevers,  in  which  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  are  generally 
prefcribed,  for  keeping  up  the  vis 
vit£e,  raifmg  the  puUe,    and   pro- 
moting a  diaphorefis.   The  compo- 
fitions  differ  in  ftrength,  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they 
Hand.     The  two  laft  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  defigned  chiefly  for 
cafes    accompanied    v^^ith    convul- 
five    fymptoms,    which  are   often 
abated  by  them. 

Bolus  ex  alumine. 
Mum  bolus. 
Take  of 
Alum, 

Extradl  of  Peruvkn  bark. 
Nutmeg,  each  ten  grains  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
reduce    them    into  a   proper 
confillence  for  a  bolus. 

This  compofition  is  a  very  flrong 
aftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  with 
facceS  iii  #olent  uterine  haemor- 


rhages, and  other  immoderate  fecre- 
tions  which  require  to  be  fpeedily 
reftrained.  It  may  be  taken  twice 
a  day ;  or  if  the  flux  is  very  vio- 
lent, every  four  or  fix  hours,  till  it 
abates. 

Bolus  e  camphora. 
Camphor  bolus. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  a  dram ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fufH- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor : 
this  drug,  however,  when  thus 
given  by  itfelf  in  large  dofes,  is  apt 
to  naufeate  the  ftomach  ;  and  rare- 
ly has  fo  good  effeds  as  when 
mixed  in  fmall  quantities  with  nitr» 
or  other  Ijke  fubftances,  and  fre- 
quently repeated. 


Bolus  e  castoreo. 
Cajior  bolus. 
Take  of 

Cailor,  one  fcruple ; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,    five  grains  ; 
or  oil  of  hartihorn,  five  drops ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
-     tity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  given  in  hyfle- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  likewife  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  in  fevers.  Its  virtues,  which 
are  great  and  unquellionable,  feem 
to  depend  more  upon  the  fetid 
animal  oil,  or  volatile  fait,  than 
on  the  drug  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

Bolus  catharticus# 
Purgative  bolus. 
Take  of  i . 

Rhubarb,  half  a  dram  ; 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  a  fufH-  ■ 
'  cient 


Chap.  4; 
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dent  quantity  to  make 
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Take  of 
Jalap,  one  fcruple  ; 
Jamaica  pepper, 
Cryflals    of    tartar,    each     five 

grains ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 

will  reduce  them  into  a  mafs 

of  a  due  confiftence. 

3- 
Take  of 

Scammony,  ten  grains ; 

Soluble  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  a  fuffi- 

cient  quantity. 

Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 

with  the  foluble  tartar,  then  add 

the  extract,  and  make  them  into 

a  bolus. 

4- 
Take  of 

Gamboge, 

Cryftals    of  tartar,    each  eight 

grains  ; 
Syrup    of   ginger,    a    fufficient 

quantity  to  reduce  them  into 

a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Elaterium,  two  grains  ; 
Extract  of  jalap,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  make  them   into 

a  bolus. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions  are  fufficiently  obvious ;  the 
firft  is  a  mild  purgative ;  the  two 
lall  too  ftrong  to  be  in  general  ven- 
tured on  ;  and  the  other  two  of  in- 
termediate degrees  of  llrength. 

Bolus   catharticus  cum 

mercurio. 
Purgati've  bolus  ^th  mercury. 
Take  of  I . 

Jalap,  one  fcruple ; 
Mergurius  dulcis,  five  grains; 


Solutiye  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much 

as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 

iiito  a  bolus. 
2. 
Take  of 

Gamboge,  feven  grains ; 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

Aromatic  fpecies,    each  half  a 

fcruple  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

The  firft  of  thefe  compofitions 
is  a  fafe  and  mild  mercurial  cathar- 
tic :  the  fecond  is  too  ftrong  for 
general  ufe. 

Bolus  diaphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Compound   powder   of  contra- 

yerva, 
Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 

fcruple ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers, 
and  other  cafes  where  a  diaphore- 
fis  is  to  be  promoted.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  for  this  purpofe  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  of  the  neutral  falts. 
It  requires,  however,  v/hen  thus 
given  in  a  folid  form,  to  be  affifted 
by  warm  diluents,  frequently  re- 
peated ;  which  not  only  promote 
its  aftion,  but  likewife  prevent  its 
fitting  uneafy  on  the  ftomach. 


Bolus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Frefti  fquills,  fix  grains ; 
Compound  powder  of  arum,  ten 

grains ; 
Ginger,  five  grains ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 


Pp3 
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This  compofiuon  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead,  to  be  taken 
every  morning  in  hydropic'  cafes, 
for  promoting  urine.  He  obfcrves, 
that  in  thefe  diforders,  diuretic  me- 
dicines vary  greatly  in  their  effedls, 
thofe,  which  anfwer  fuHicicntly  in 
one  perfon,  failing  in  another ;  and 
that  the  fquill  and  its  preparations 
are  of  all  others  thofe  which  mofl 
generally  fucceed. 

Bolus   ad   dvsenteriam. 
Bolm  agcdnji  the  dyfentery. 
Take  of 

The  cordial  confeflion, 
French  bole,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  compofition  is  excellently 
well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
preflcd  in  its  title.  Dr.  Mead  af-, 
fures  us,  that  he  has  never  found 
any  one  medicine  more  efFedaal, 
either  for  reftraining  the  flux,  or 
healing  the  exulcerated  membranes. 
Previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  or  other 
like  medicines,  the  firft  paflages 
mulli  be  cleanfed  by  mild  emetics 
and  cathartics,  as  ipecacoauha  and 
rhubarb.     See  page  586. 

Bolus    emmenagogus. 
Eminenagogue  bolus. 
Take  of  i. 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  grains ; 
Saffron,  four  grains ; 
Guinea  pepper,  two  grains ; 
Oil  of  favin,  two  drops; 
Conferve  of  rue,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient  to  reduce  them  into  a 

due  confifterce. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  grain  ; 

IVIyrrh,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Cordial  con feftion,  fifteen  grains. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

3- 

Take  of 

Slack  hellebore  root,  eight  grains; 


Frcfh  fquill s  four  grains ; 
Eflential  oil  of  pepper-mint,  two 

drops ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  as  much 

as  is  fufiicient  to  make  them 

into  a  bolus. 

All  thefe  are  medicines  of  great 
power  for  promoting  or  exciting 
the  menftrual  flux.  The  two  firft 
are  calculated  for  lax  phlegmatic 
habits ;  the  third,  for  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  temperament,  where  cha^ 
lybeate  medicines  cannot  be  born. 

Bolus  febrifugus* 
Febrifuge  bolus. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple  ; 
Cafcarilla,  half  a  fcruple; 
Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  a  fufH- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  elegant  compofition  is  ex- 
cellently well  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers;  and  may  be 
given  in  cafes  where  the  Peruvian 
bark  by  itfelf  would  be  lefs  proper. 
Where  aromatics,  chalybeates,  bit- 
ters, Scz.  are  alfo  requifite,  they  arc 
either  to  be  premifed,  or  occcafion- 
ally  interpofed.    Sec  page  196. 

Bolus  hystericus, 
Hyjieric  bolus. 
Take  of 
Mufk, 

Afafetida,  each  fix  grains ; 
Caftor,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Syru-p  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufhcient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

This  medicine  is  a  very  well  con« 
trived  one  for  the  purpofe  cxprefl'ed 
in  its  title.  It  is  of  great  fervice 
both  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal diforders ;  and  often  gives 
relief  in  the  depreflions,  faintings, 
flatulent  colics,  head  -  achs,  and 
other  fymptoms,   attending  them. 

It 


Chap.  4. 

It  may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  ^ong 
with  any  fuitable  liquor. 

Bolus   iliacus. 
Iliac  bulus. 
Take  of 

Cathartic  extraft,  one  fcruple  ; 
Thebaic  extrad,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  Jjrefcribed  by  Dr. 
Mead,  for  eiafing  the  pain,  and  pro- 
curing flools,  in  the  iliac  paflion, 
and  dry  belly-ach  ;  where  the  ir- 
ritating cathartics,  exhibited  by 
themfelvcs,  are  thrown  up  by  vo- 
mit. The  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
to  be  preceded  by  plentiful  bleed- 
ing, and  accompanied  with  purga- 
tive glyfters  of  the  more  acrid  kind  ; 
and  its  operation  promoted  by  in- 
fufion  of  fena  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  elixir  falutis,  or  tindlurc  of  fena. 

Bolus  mercurialis. 
Mercurial  bolus. 
Take  of 

Calomel,    from   five    to   fifteen 

grains  ; 
Conferve  of  rofcs,  half  a  dram. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  every  night, 
or  oftener,  for  raifmg  a  falivation, 
in  venereal,  and  other  diforders, 
which  require  that  herculean  ope- 
ration. It  is  likewife  taken  at 
night  as  an  alteiative,  to  be  car- 
ried ojfFnext  morning  by  a  cathar- 
tic :  mercurials  exhibited  in  this 
manner,  have  generally  better  ef- 
fedls  than  when  joined  with  pur- 
gatives  direflly. 

Bolus  mercurialis  emeticus. 

Emetic  mercurial  bolus. 
Take  of 

Ytllow     emetic     mercury,     fix 

grains  ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,    a   fufHcient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 
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This  ftrong  emetic  is  given  in 
venereal  and  leprous  difeafcs  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  cafe  of  foul  ulcers 
of  long  (landing,  the  cloanfing  and 
cure  of  which  are  frequently  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  violence  of  its 
operation  limits  its  ufe  to  robuft 
conilitutions. 

Bolus  pectoralis. 
Peroral  bolus. 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ten  grains  ; 
Salt  of  hartlhorn,  five  grains ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  colds  of  long  (landing,  old 
coughs,  allhmas,  and  beginning 
confumptions,  this  bolus  generally 
gives  relief  ;  cfpecially  if  bleeding 
is  premifed,  and  repeated,  if  ne- 
cefiary,  at  proper  intervals. 

Bolus   rhei   cum   mercurio. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  loith   mercury. 
Take  of 

Choice    rhubarb  ,    twenty  -  five 

grains ; 
Calomel,  five  grains ; 
Simple   fyrup,  as  much  as   will 
form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  mild  mercurial 
purgative.  It  is  given  to  deftroy 
worms,  and  in  cachcdlic,  chlorotic, 
and  other  like  diforders. 

Bolus    rheumaticus. 
Rheumatic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Extra6l    of  guaiacum,    half    a 

dram  ; 
Salt  of  hart(horn,  feven  grains ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  whe- 
ther the  remains  of  a  rheumatic  fe- 
i*  p  4  vcr, 
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ver,  or  a  continuation  of  pains 
that  proceeded  at  firft  from  nc- 
glefled  colds,  this  bolus  hafs  been 
given  with  good  effects,  once  a 
week  or  oftener ;  the  patient  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  warm  li- 
quors, to  promote  its  operation  as 
a  cathartic  and  diaphoretic.  Its 
ufe  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
venxfeftion,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed ever)'  eight  or  ten  days  as  long 
as  the  blood  is  fizy.  This  medi- 
cine is  likewife  exhibited  in  fciatic, 
arthritic,  and  other  pains  not  ac- 
companied with  a  fizinefs  ot  blood  : 
in  thefe  it  moch  more  frequently 
fails  than  in  die  true  rheumatifm. 

Bolus    scilliticus. 
Sdllitic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Frefh  fquills,  twelve  grains  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  fcruplc  ; 
Oil  of  pepper- mint,  one  drop, 
^eat  them  well  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs,  of  a  due  confift- 
ence  for  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  warm,  Simulating, 
and  attenuating  medicine,  and 
may  be  given  to  great  advantage 
in  cafes  where  the  natural  fe- 
cretions  are  obftrufted  or  fuppreffed 
from  a  vifcidity  or  lluggilhnefs  of 
the  juices.  The  efficacy  of  the 
fquills  is  promoted  by  the  addi- 
tional ingredients,  which  at  the 
fame  time  warm  and  ftrengthen 
the  flomach  and  inteftines,  and 
prevent  the  compofition  from  be- 
ing thrown  up  by  vomit,  which 
this  quantity  of  fquills,  given  by 
itfelf,  would  in  many  conilitutions 
be. 

Bolus  theriacalis. 
Treacle  bclus. 
Take  of 

Theriaca,  two  fcruplc s  j 
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Salt  of  hartfhorn,  feven  grains ; 
Camphor,  three  grains. 
Mix  and  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

Camphor  and  fait  ofhartfliom, 
when  thus  joined  with  opiate?, 
have  in  many  cafes  better  effeds 
than  if  exhibited  by  themfelves, 
their  diaphoretic  virtue  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  relaxation 
which  the  opium  occafions.  The 
quantity  of  theriaca  in  this  bolus 
contains  fomcwhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

Bolus  sudorificus. 
Sudor ijic  bclus. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 
Thebaic  extraiSl,  one  grain  ; 
Syrup   of  orange  peel,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  reduce  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the 
moil  effeftual  fudorifics,  generally 
exciting  a  copious  fweat.  In  many 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  to 
be  anfwered,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  it  may  be  given  to 
great  advantage. 

Bolus  terebinthinatus, 
'JurperJine  bolus. 
Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,   onefcruple; 
Powdered  liquorice,  a  fufiicient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  anfwering  the 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elecam- 
pane root  in  the  pilulapcea,  page 
577- 
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CHAPTER     V. 

Ele^aries. 


ELectaries  ^re  compofed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  confift- 
cnce,  that  the  powders  may  not  fe- 
parate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe  may 
be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  not  prove  too  (lifF  to 
fwallow. 

Eleftaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  aiid 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates, 
and  the  like,  (except  in  officinal 
eleclaries  to  be  difpenfed  by 
weight)  are  feldom  trufted  in  this 
form,  on  account  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  dofe ;  difguflful  ones, 
acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be 
conveniently  taken  in  it ;  nor  is 
the  form  of  an  eledary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  fubftances, 
as  mercurials,  thefe  being  apt  to 
fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the 
compofition  is  made  too  ftiiF. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  con- 
iiftence  of  an  eledary  ;  of  fyrups 
of  the  common  confidence,  twice 
the  weight  of  the  powders  is  fufn- 
cient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 
employed,  it  is  necefl^ary  to  add 
likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compound  from  drying 
too  foon.  Eleftaries  of  Peruvian 
bark  for  inftancc,  made  up  with 
fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a  day 
or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 
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lages  than  with  fyrups,  honey, 
or  conferve.  The  three  latter  flick 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
thus  occafion  the  talle  of  the  me- 
dicine to  remain  for  a  confiderabic 
time  ;  whilft  mucilages  pafs  free- 
ly, without  leaving  any  tafte  in 
the  mouth.  A  little  foft  extrad 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  muci- 
lage, renders  the  compofition  fufii- 
ciently  grateful,  without  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  more  adhe- 
five  fweet5. 

The  quantity  of  an  eleftary  di- 
rected at  a  time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prefcription,  is  rarely  lefs  than 
an  ounce,  or  more  than  three 
ounces. 

General  rules  for  making  ele^aries, 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  dowa 
for  decoAions  and  powders  in 
general,  are  likewife  to  be 
obferved  in  making  decodlions 
and  powderi  for  eledtaries  [£.]  t 
II. 

Gums,  infpiflTated  juices,  and  fuch 
other  fubftances  as  are  not  pul- 
ver.'ble,  fuould  be  diflblved  in 
the  liquor  prefcribed  :  then  add 
the  powders  by  little  and  little, 
and  keep  the  whole  briikly  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  an  equable 
and  uniform  mixture  [£.] 
III. 

Aflringent  eleftaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  theij: 
compofition,  fhould  be  prepar- 
.  ed  only  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time  [£.] 
For    ailringent    medicines    lofe 

greatly   of  their  virtue,  on  being 

kept 
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kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  become  four. 

IV. 
The  fuperfluous  moifture  of   the 
pulps  Ihould  be  exhaled  over  a 
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rhubarb,    which 
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the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  added  from 
the  pradlice  of  the  infirmary,  in 
good  meafure  prevents  this  accu- 
mulation, without  much  counter- 


gentle  fire,  before  the  other  in-     ading  the  falutary  eifeds   of  the 


gredients  are  added  to  them  [£.] 
V. 
Elcftaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  due  confillence,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  Canary  wine  ; 
[L.  j^.]  and  not  with  fyrup  or 
h<mey  :  by  this  means,  the  dofe 
will  be  the  lead  uncertain ;  a 
cirCumflance  deferving  particu- 
lar regard,  in  thofe  efpecially 
which  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,  as  the  confe^io  Paulinay 
and  phi  Ionium  [  Z/ .  ] 

ELECTUARIUM  ad 

DYSENTERICOS. 

Antidy [enteric  eleSfary* 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Japonic  confeftion,  two  ounces; 

Locatelli*s    balfam    (beaten   up 

with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 

yolk  of  eggs)  one  ounce  ; 

Powdered     rhubarb,     half    an 

ounce ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fuffi-^ 
cient  quantity. 
Mix  and  ihake  them  into  an  clec- 
tary. 


other  materials :  ,  in  many  cafes, 
however,  it  may  ftill  be  neceflary 
to  interpofe  that  laxative  drug  by 
itfelf.  The  dofe  of  the  eleSary 
is  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  thfc  fymptoms. 
One  dram  contains  about  one- 
lixth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELECTARIUM  e  BACCIS 

LAURI. 

EU5iary  of  bay-berries* 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried. 
Caraway  feeds,         ' 
Parfley  feeds. 

Bay- berries,  each  one  ounce ; 
Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Black  pepper, 

Ruflia  cailor,  each  two  drams  ; 

Clarified      honey,     thrice     the 

weight  of  the  powdered  fpe- 

cies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honey, 

and  make  them  into  an  eleftary, 


This  compofition  is  fometimes 

taken,     in     flatulent    colics    and 

hyfterical  diforders,  from  a  fcruple 

to   two  drams :    but  its  principal 

This  compofition  is  extremely     ufe  is  in  carminative  glylters,  nor 

well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ex-     is  it  often  employed  in  thefe.    The 

prefTed  in  its   title.      Aftringents     college  of  Edinburgh  have  entire- 

or  opiates  by  themfelves  rarely  have     ly  dropt  it. 

place  in  dyfenteries,  even  after  the 


iirft  paffages  have  been  evacuated 
by  an  emetic  or  a  full  dofe  of 
rhubarb :  they  eafe  the  pain  and 
moderate  the  flux  for  a  time,  but 
the  fhort  relief  is  apt  to  be  follow- 
ed by  dangerous  or  even  fatal  con- 
fequences  from  the  retention  of  the 
acrid  and  corrupted  humours.  The 
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ELECTARIUM  e  CASIA, 
EkSfary  of  cafia. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofcs, 

Pulp  of  cafia,    frelh   cxtrafted, 

each  half  a  pound  ; 
Manna,  two  ounces ; 

Pulp 
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Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  manna  in  a  mortar,  and, 
with  a  gentle  heat^  diflblve  it 
in  the  fyrup ;  then  add  the 
pulps,  and  continue  the  heat 
until  the  whole  is  rediiced  to  a 
due  confluence. 

DIACASSIA. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia,  twelve  ounces  5 
Pulp  of  tamarinds,  fix  ounces ; 
Calabxian  manna,  eight  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  one  pound. 

Diflblve  the  manna  in  warm  wa- 
ter, ftrain  the  folution,  and  eva- 
porate it,  along  with  the  fyrup, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confill- 
ence  of  honey  :  then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole 
into  an  uniform  eleftary,  accord- 
ing to  art. 


Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 

a  pound  ; 
Cojiander  feeds,  four  ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,two  pounds 

and  a  half. 
Pulverize  the  fena  along  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder :  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  to  one  half;  theit 
ftrain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  weight 
of  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  fome- 
what  lefs :  in  this  difTolve  the 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup,  and  add  this  fyrup,  by 
little  and  little  to  the  pulps : 
laftly,  mix  in  the  powder  before 
feparated  by  the  fieve. 


These  compofitlons  are  very 
convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  purgative  ele£laries  and 
other  like  purpofes  ;  as  the  pulp- 
ing a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits, 
for  extemporaneous  prefcription, 
is  fufficiently  troublefome  :  the  ta- 
marinds give  them  a  pretty  tafte, 
and  do  not  fubjed  them,  as  might 
be  expedled,  to  turn  four;  after 
ftanding  for  four  months,  the  com- 
position was  found  no  fourer  than 
when  firft  made  up.  They  are 
likewife  ufefully  taken  by  them- 
felves,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drams  occafionally,  for  gent- 
ly loofening  the  belly  in  coftive 
habits. 

ELECTARIUM  LENITIVUM. 
Lenitive  eleSiary, 
Lend, 
Take  of 

Figs,  one  pound ; 
Sena,  eight  ounces ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds, 
J*ulp  of  cafia, 


This  ele^arymay  be  occafion- 
ally taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  nut- 
meg or  more,  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  collive  habits.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  glyfi:ers, 
though  for  that  ufe  the  following 
is  rather  more  convenient. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Sena,  four  ounces ; 
Liquorice,  two  ounces ; 
Coriander  feeds,  one  ounce  ; 
Pulp  of  prunes,  one  pound  ; 

tamarinds, 

cafia,  each  half  a  pound; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints, 
Infufe  the  fena,  liquorice,  and 
coriander  feeds  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  veifel,  for  a  night : 
prefs  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  fugar 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  thick 
fyrup  :  then  add  the  pulps, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  to* 
gether,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  eleftary. 

This 
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THiseIe6lary  is  much  prefera- 
ble, for  glyfters,  to  thofe  which 
have  powders  in  their  competition. 
It  is  now  freed  from«  fome  fuper- 
fluoiis  ingredients  which  were  left 
in  it  at  former  revifals ;  viz.  po- 
lypody roots,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfeed. 
Honey  is  exchanged  for  fugar, 
which  is  lefs  apt  to  grow  four  in 
keeping :  perhaps  melafles  would 
be  preferable  to  either,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  the  intention,  and  is 
not  only  of  itfelf  inapt  to  ferment, 
but  likewife  prevents  fuch  fub- 
flances  as  are  this  way  difpofed, 
from  running  into  fermentation. 
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ELECTARIUM  e 

SCAMMONIO. 

EleSfary  of  fcammony, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Scammony,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drams  ; 

EiTential  oil  of  caraway  feeds, 

half  a  dram ; 
Honey,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  fpices  be  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  the  honey  ;  then 
add    the  powdered  fcammony, 
and  afterwards  the  oil. 


ELECTUARIUM 
PECTORALE. 

Peroral  ele^ary. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Rob    of    elder     berries,     two 

ounces ; 
Spermaceti  diflblved  in  a  fufR- 
cient  quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs, 
half  an  ounce ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufhcient  to  make  the  other 
ingredients  into  an  eledlary. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine 
3n  tickling  coughs  and  common 
colds,  calculated  both  to  obtund 
acrimony  and  promote  expe6lora- 


This  ele£lary  is  a  warm,  brifk 
purgative.  It  is  a  reform  of  the 
eleduartunt  caryocojihium  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfatories,  a  compofi- 
tion  which  was  greatly  complained 
of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  its 
dofe.  A  dram  and  a  half  of  this, 
which  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
fcammony,  is  equivalent  to  half 
an  ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTARIUM  e  SCORDIO. 

EkSlary  of  fcordlum^    commonly 
called  Diafcordium, 
Lond» 
Take  of 

The  fpecies  of  fcordium  with 

opium,  any  quantity  ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  honey,  thrice 
as  much  by  weight. 


tion.     It  may  be  ufed  two  or  three     Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  fyrup,  fo 

as  to  make  an  eleftary. 

In  our  former  difpenfatories, 
the  fpecies  were  ordered  to  be 
made  up  with  honey  :  this  is  now 
exchanged  for  a  fyrup,  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine,  which  is  that  of  an  o- 
piate  aftringent,  whilft  honey  is 
manifeftly  aperient  and  detergent. 


times  a  day,  in  dofes  of  about 
the  quantity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg. 
Taken  to  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut- 
meg, at  bed-time,  it  generally, 
not  only  relieves  the  breaft,  but 
tends  to  procure  a  falutary  dia- 
phorefis  or  fvveat  in  the  night. 
It  is  here  improved  from  the  form- 
er editions,  by  fubflituting  rob  of 
elder  berries  to  conferve  of  rofes, 


and  fpermaceti  to  compound  pow-     It  is  not  perhaps  necefTary,  for  the 
der  of  gum  tr^gacanth.  purpofes  of  the  ihops,    to  make 

thQ 
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the  fpecies  into  an  ele£lary  at  all : 
by  keeping  in  this  form,  the  in- 
gredients lofe  greatly  of  their  aro- 
matic flavour  and  aftringency,  be- 
coming foft  and  fmooth  upon  the 
palate;  and  the  red  colour,  im- 
parted by  the  bole,  decays.  The 
London  college  have  therefore  very 
jullly  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in 
powder  as  well  as  in  an  eledary ; 
and  direded  the  powder  both  with 
and  without  opium,  for  different 
occafions.  See  Species  efcordio,  and 
Pulnjis  e  holo,  cum  and  Jine  opip. 
Either  of  thefe  powders  may  be 
made  up  extemporaneoufly  into  an 
eleflary,  with  any  fyrup  that  fhall 
be  judged  proper. 

Diafcordium  was  intended  by 
its  author  Fracaftorius  for  an  anti- 
peftilential ;  but  we  have  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  little  occafion  for 
medicines  in  that  intention  ;  nor 
could  this  be  anywife  depended  on. 
It  is  a  moderately  warm  aftringent 
and  opiate ;  and  in  this  light  only 
is  confidered  by  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. One  grain  of  opium  is  con- 
tained in  nine  fcruples  of  the  elec- 
tary. 

T\it  fpecies  e /cordio,  which  make 
the  bafis  of  this  eledlary,  contain, 
as  we  have  already  feen  (page  556) 
feveral  fuperfluous  ingredients  ; 
for  though  the  London  college  has 
given  a  judicious  reformation  of 
the  powder,  under  the  title  of 
Puhis  e  bolo,  the  eledlary  is  made 
with  the  powder  unreformed  ; 
partly,  that  no  material  alteration 
might  be  made  in  a  medicine, 
which  is  fo  much  depended  on, 
and  whofe  effe6ls  have  been  fo 
long  experienced  ;  and  partly  be- 
caufe  the  phyfician,  if  he  prefers 
the  pid'vis  e  bolo,  may  dired  an 
ele<5lary  to  be  made  with  it  in 
extemporaneous  prefcripdon.  In 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
medicine  is  not  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  powder,  but  the  ele(^a.ry  is  re- 
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formed  to  a  great  degree  of  ele- 
gance  and   fimplicity.       And    as 


the  ingredient  from  which  it  re- 
ceceived  its  name,  being  a  very 
unimportant  one,  is  now  omitted, 
the  compofition  is  diftinguifhsd  by 
another  title,  viz. 

CONFECTIO  JAPONICA. 
^Japonic  confe^ion, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; 
Tormentil  root. 
Nutmeg, 

Olibanum,  each  two  ounces ; 
Opium   diffolved.  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Canary  wine,  one 
dram  and  a  half; 
Syrup  of  dry  rofes,    boiled  to 
the  thicknefs  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  powders. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary,    which  fupplies  the  place 
of  diafcordium. 

The  ingredients  in  this  elefla- 
ry  feem  extremely  well  chofen, 
and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one 
another,  that  the  quantity  of  o- 
pium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diafcor- 
dium of  the  former  pharmaco- 
poeias of  Edinburgh,  viz.  one 
grain  in  ten  fcruples. 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLL 
Locatelli^s  balfam. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  ; 
Strafburgh  turpentine. 
Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound ; 
Red  faunders,  fix  drams. 
Melt  the  wax  over  a  gentle  fire, 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil ;  then 
add  the  reil  of  the  oil,  and  the 
turpentine ;    afterwards  mix   in 
the  faunders,    and    keep  them 
flirring  together,  until  the  mix- 
ture is  grown  cold, 

Edinh, 
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Edlnb, 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  f 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 

Chio  or  Stralburg  turpentine,   a 
pound  and  a  half; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  oun<:€s  ; 

Dragons  blood,  in  powder,  one 
.         ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a  gen- 
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filver  veffel ;  and  when  taken 
from  the  fire,  mix  into  it  the  di- 
llilled  oils  and  the  balfam,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  medicine  Is  recommended 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and 
on  paralytic  limbs,  for  warming 
the    part,    and 


comforting  the 
nerves ;  and  to  be  fmelt  to,  for 
tie  fire,  then  add  the  turpentine  ;  refrefliing  and  enlivening  the  fpi- 
and  having  taken  them  from  the  rits.  Some  have  alfo  given  it  in- 
fire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of  Peru  wardly  as  a  warm  cordial,  in  lan- 
and  dragons,  blood,  keeping  guid  cafes,  and  in  debilities  of  the 
them  continually  Hirring  till  nervous  fyfi:em.  There  are  abun- 
dance of  preparations  of  this  kind 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  com- 
polbd  each  of  only   one  elTential 


grown  cold. 

Pragons  blood  givts  a  more 
elegant  colour  to  this  compofition 
than,  red  faunders,  though  on  ano- 
ther account  it  is  ibmewhat  lefs 
proper,  having  been  found,  when 
diUblved  in  oil,  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  heat  and  pungency, 
qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  medicine.  This 
balfam  is  ufed  in  internal  bruifes 
and  haemorrhages,  erofions  of  the 
inteftines,  dyfenteries,  and  in  fome 
kinds  of  coughs  and  afthmas :  the 
dofe  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two 
dram-s  :  it  may  be  commodioufly 
taken  with  about  double  its  weight 
of  conlerve  of  rofes  ;  as  diredled 
hereafter  in  page  598.  Some 
have  likewife  applied  it  external- 
ly, for  deterging  and  incarnating 
recent  wounds  and  ulcers. 

BALSAMUM   CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic  balfam, 
Edi7ib. 
Take  of 

Exprefied  oil  of  nutmegs,  one 

ounce ; 
Diiliiled  oil  of  cloves, 
of  lavender, 
of  rofemary,  each  half  a 

dram  ; 
of  amber,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram. 
Liquefy  the  oil  of  nutmegs  in  a 


oil,  incorporated  with  the  exprefs- 
ed  oil  of  nutmegs ;  which  laft  is 
to  be  previoufly  freed  from  its  fla- 
vour (by  diftillation  with  water) 
that  the  fmell  of  the  former  may 
not  be  injured  thereby ;  in  the 
room  of  this  prepared  febaceous 
matter,  a  mixture  of  white  wax 
and  oil  olive  might  be  ufed.  In 
the  praSikal  chejnij^ryy  a  general 
procefs  is  given  for  the  making  of 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  un- 
der the  title  of 

BaLSAMUM    ODORIFERUM. 

An  odoriferous  balfam. 

Take  of 
Oil  olive. 
White  bees  wax,  each  two  ounces. 

Put  the  oil  into  a  China  bafon,  pla- 
ced in  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  flice  the  wax  into  it.  Stir 
them  together  with  a  clean 
knife,  or  fmall  fpatula,  till  the 
wax  is  melted :  then  remove  the 
veffel  out  of  the  hot  water,  and 
when  the  matter  begins  to  thick- 
en, drop  in  four  drams  of  any 
odoriferous  eifential  oil,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace, 
lemon  peel,  rhodium,  lavender, 
rofemary.  Sec.  or  of  a  mixture 
of  two  or  three  of  thefe  oils :  to 

which 
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which  may  be  added  one  dram    that  of  the  medicine  In  great  mea- 

(iire  depends. 


of  eflence  of  ambergris,  which 
will  heighten  the  fmell  of  the 
oils,  without  communicating  any 
of  its  own.  Keep  the  whole 
conftantly  ftii'riag,  that  they  may 
be  perfedly  mixed  ;  and  as  foon 
as  this  is  done,  plunge  the  vef- 
fel  into  cold  water,  to  prevent 
the  diffipation  of  the  effential 
oils. 

These,  kinds  of  balfams  may 
be  made  of  any  colour,  fo  as  to 
refemble  in  this  refpeft  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  fmell,  the  vegetable, 
from  which  the  c/Fential  oil,  you 
make  ufe  of,  was  drawn.  A  little 
of  the  pigment,  called  by  the 
painters  fap-green,  being  previ- 
Gufly  ground  with  the  oil  olive, 
will  give  a  fine  green  ;  a  little  cin- 
nabar, a  fcarlet;  turmeric,  a  lemon 
colour  ;  Pruffian  blue,  a  violet ; 
and  cochineal,  a  fine  purplifh  hue. 


CONFECTIO    CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confections 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofemary  flowers, 

three  ounces  ; 
Candied   nutmegs,    one   ounce 

and  a  half; 
Candied  ginger,  fix  drams  ; 
Compound  powder  of  contrayer-    ^f  opium. 

va,  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  drops; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  them  into  an  eledary,    ac- 
cording to  art. 


CONFECTIO    PAULINA. 
The  confeSlion  called  Paulina* 
Loud, 
Take  of 

Coftus,  or  in  its  Head  zedoary. 
Cinnamon, 
Long  pepper. 
Black  pepper, 
Storax,         1 
Galbanum,  >flrained. 
Opium,        3 

Ruffia  caftor,  each  two  ounces  { 
Simple  fyrup,  boiled  to  tlie  con- 
fillence  of  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. 
Warm    the  fyrup,    and   carefully 
mix  with  it  the  opium  firli  dif- 
folved  in  wine :  gradually  add 
this  mixture,  whilft  it  continues 
warm,   to  the  ftorax  and  galba- 
num   previoufly    melted    toge- 
ther ;    and  afterwards   fprinkle 
in  the  other  fpecies  reduced  into 
powder. 


This  is  the  confectio  ar- 
CHiGENis  of  our  former  difpen- 
fatory,  brought  back  to  its  firll 
form  and  author.  It  is  a  warm 
opiate  medicine,  and.  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  praftice  : 
thirty-two  grains  contain  one  grain 


This  eleflary,  though  very 
different  in  compofition,  is  nearly 
iimilar  in  vritue  to  that  formerly 
defcribed  under  the  fame  name, 
page  414.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,    for  qn  its  goodnefs, 
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CONFECTIO  DAMOCRATIS. 

Miihridate^    or  the  confe^ion  of 

Damocrates, 

Land, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drams  ; 

Myrrh,  eleven  drams ; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard. 

Ginger^ 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  roiihxidate  muHard, 

Frank- 
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Frankincenfe, 

Chio  turpentine,  each  ten  drams; 

Camels  hay,  < 

Coflus,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace, 

S  tech  as. 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  feeds, 

Hypociftis, 

Storax  ftrained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum  ftrained, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  ex- 

prefTed  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Ruffia  caftor,  each  one  ounce  5 
Foley  mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cu- 

bebs, 
White  pepper, 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Bdellium   ftrained,    each  feven 

drams  ; 
Celtic  nard, 
Gentian  root, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Red  rofes, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,   hulked. 
Sweet  fennel  feed. 
Gum  Arabic, 

Opium  ftrained,  each  five  drams; 
Calamus  aromaticus. 
Wild  valerian  root, 
Anifeed, 
Sagapenum,  ftrained,  each  three 

drams  ; 
Meum  athamanticum, 
St.  John's  wort. 
Acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  terra  Ja- 

ponica. 
Bellies    of    fkinks,    each    two 

drams  and  a  half; 
Clarified     honey,      thrice     the 

weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  dififolved  in  wine  ; 
melt  the  ftorax,  galbanum,  tur- 
pentine and  opobalfam  (or  ex- 
prciTed  oil  of  nutmegs)  togethei" 
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another  velTel, 


in  anotner  veilel,  continually 
ftirring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their  burning ;  with  thefe  fo 
melted,  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
firft  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time ; 
when  the  whole  is  grown  al- 
moft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  peduced  into  pow- 
der. 

THERIACA   ANDROMACHr. 
Venice  treacle, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound ; 

Long  pepper. 

Opium  ftrained, 

Vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  ex- 

prefted  oil  of  nutmegs,  each 

two  ounces ; 
Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 
Scordium, 
Red  rofes> 
Navew  feeds. 
Extract  of  liquorice,    each  an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Indian  nard. 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead  zcdokry. 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Cinquefoil  root. 
Rhubarb, 
Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace. 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Horehound  leaves, 
Calamint  leaves, 
Stechas, 
Black  pepper, 
Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Olibanum, 
Chio  turpentine. 
Wild  valerian   root,    each    fix 

drams ; 
Gentian  root, 

Celtic 
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Celtic  nard, 

Spignel, 

Foley  mountain  "1 

St.  John's  wort    1 1 

Groundpine         j 
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matlon  of  mlthridate,  made  by  An- 
dromachus,  phyfician  to  Nero  :  the 
mithrl'date   itlelf  is   faid    to  have 
eaves,  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mi- 

thridates  king  of  Fontus.  The  firll 
Germander  tops,  with  the  feed,  piiblifliers  of  this  pompous  arca- 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cu-     nam  were  very  extravagant  in  their 

bebs,  commendations  of  its  virtues  ;  the 

Anifced, 

Sweet  fennel  feed, 
LefTer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 
Bifhops  weed      "j 
Hartwort  >  feeds. 

Treacle  muftard} 
Hypocillis, 
Acacia,   or  in  its   ftead   Japan 

earth. 
Gum  Arabic, 
Storax  ftrained, 
Sagapenum  ftrained. 
Terra  Lemnia,   or  in  its  ftead 

bole  armenic  or  French  bole, 
Green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 

an  ounce ; 
Small  (or  in  its  ftead,  the  long) 

birthwort  root, 
Lefler  centaury  tops, 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum  ftrained, 
Ruffia  caftor. 


principal  of  which  was  made  to 
confift  in  its  being  a  moil  powerful 
prefervative  againft  all  kinds  of 
venom  :  whoever  took  a  proper 
quantity  in  a  morning,  was  en- 
lured  from  being  poifoned  during 
that  whole  day  :  this  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed 
inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs 
us,  was  by  its  conftant  ufe  fo  for- 
tified againft  the  commonly-re- 
puted poifons,  that  none  of  them 
would  have  any  effeft  upon  him 
when  he  wanted  their  aililtance. 
But  the  notions  of  poifons,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  were 
manifeftly  erroneous.  Before  ex- 
perience htid  furniflied  mankind 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  limples,  they  were 
under  perpetual  alarms  from  an 
apprehenlion  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
fied  themfelves  in  contriving  corn- 


Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead  white     pofitions  which  ftiould  counteraft 


amber  prepared. 
Calamus  aromaticus,  each   two 

drams ; 
Clarified     honey,      thrice     the 
>veight  of  all  the  other    in- 
gredients. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether,   after  the  fame  manner 
as  direfted  in  making  the  ml- 
thridate. 


These  celebrated  elc£larles  are 
almoft  the  only  remains,  which 
the  late  reformation  has  left  in  the 
Ihops,  of  the  wild  exuberance  of 
compofition,  which  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of 'former  ages  brought  into 
vogue.     The  <heriaca  is  a  refor- 


their  eifeds,  accumulating  toge- 
ther all  thofe  fubftances  wliich  they 
imagined  to  be  poftefted  of  any  de- 
gree of  alcxipharmac  power.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  phyftcians: 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi- 
fon,  except  tlie  cicuta,  aconitum, 
and  bites  of  venomous  beafts  j  and 
to  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote 
.whatever.  Even  admitting  the  rea- 
lity of  the  poifons,  and  the  efHca- 
cy  of  the  feveral  antidotes  fepa- 
rately,  the  compofitions  could  no 
more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expected 
from  them,  than  the  accumulating 
of  all  the  medicinal  fimples  into 
Q^q  one 
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one  form  could   make  a  remedy  dice   to  the  medicine.     None  of 

againll  all  difeafes.  the  ancient  defcriptions  afford  any 

Yet  notwithftanding  the'abfur-  other  light  in  this  particular;  for 

dity  in   the  original   intention  of  they  either  omit   this  ingredient, 

thefe    medicines,  and   their  enor-  and  others  alfo,  or  abound  with 

mity  in  point  of  compofition  ;   as  additions. 

they  contain  feveral  powerful  ma-  One  innovation  in  both  thefe 
terials,  whofe  virtues,  though  medicines,  the  college  have  allow- 
greatly  prejudiced,  yet  are  not  de-  ed  themfelves.  In  each  of  thefe 
Iboyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and  compofitions  are  found  both  cinna- 
contrariety  ;  the  compounds  have  mon  and  cafia  lignea ;  and  it  is 
been  found,  from  repeated  expe-  very  evident,  from  feveral  parts 
rience,  to  produce  very  confidera-  of  Galen's  works,  that  the  latter 
ble  effedls,  as  warm  opiiite  dia-  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  up- 
phoretics.  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with-  of  procuring  the  other;  fo  that  to 
out  doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu-  retain  the  cafia,  now 'that  cinna- 
perfluities,  without  any  diminu-  mon  is  fo  common,  is  a  blind  fol- 
tion  of  their  virtues  ;  yet  as  the  lowing  of  thefe  writers,  without 
effects  of  them,  in  their  prefent  any  attention  to  their  meaning  : 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fo  much  the  cafia  therefore  is  now  rejected, 
regard  has  been  paid  to  ancient  and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamon 
authority,  as  not  to  attempt  a  re-  put  in  its  room,  which  is  the  pro- 
formation  of  that  kind.  The  portion  that  Galen  direfts  to  be 
London  college  have  however  obferved  in  fubftituting  the  one  for 
thought  proper  to  retrench,  from  the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
forms  originally  complex,  all  fub-  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
fequent  additions  that  have  crept  Celtic  and  Indian  nard  ;  that  the  A 
into  them.  Neither  the  defcrip-  iiril  had  a  place  in  thefe  compofi-  ^ 
tion  in  verfe  of  the  elder  Andro-  tions,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
machus,  nor  the  profe  explanation  of  procuring  the  Indian  ;  forGa- 
of  the  younger,  make  any  men-  len  exprefsly  prefers  the  latter, 
tion  of  the  white  pepper  after-  There  is  a  material  error  in 
wards  added  to  the  theriaca ;  and  regard  to  the  theriaca,  which  has 
the  orris  root,  in  the  mithridate  pafl'ed  through  all  the  editions  of 
of  our  former  pharmcopoeias,  is  our  pharmacopoeia,  except  the  pre- 
alfo  a  fupernumerary  ingredient,  fent  ;  this  is,  the  fubilituting  Ro- 
not  warranted  by  the  original:  man  vitriol  to  the  ancient  chakitis, 
thefe  therefore  are  rejeded.  Nor  now  not  certainly  known,  and  in 
is  the  afarum  in  mithridate  ground-  the  catalogue  of  fimples,  defcribing 
ed  on  any  good  authority  :  the  the  Roman  to  be  a  blue  vitriol  ; 
verfe,  it  is  taken  from,  is  jnutilat-  whereas  the  Jtalian  writers  are  una- 
ed  and  corrupt ;  and  the  word  nimous  it  is  a  green  vitriol  ;  and 
which  fomc,  upon  conjefture  only,  were  it  not,  it  would  not  anfwer 
fuppofe  to  have  been  afarum,  to  theeffeds  of  thechalcitis,  which 
others,  alfo  upon  conjedlure,  chufe  was  certainly  a  chalybeate,  and 
to  re:id  differently:  till  fome  e-  gives  the  medicine  its  black  colour, 
mendation  iliall  be  bettc.r  found-  What  has  chiefly  occafioned  chal- 
cd  than  merely  upon  critical  gucf-  citis  to  be  fuppofed  a  cupreous  vi- 
fes,  this  fingle  fpecies  may  be  fafe-  triol,  feems  to  be  its  name,  derived 
ly  paifed  over,  without  any  preju-  from  p^a?vx^,  copper  :   bui  it  is  to 

3  .  ^e 
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be  obferved,  that  all  vitriols  were 
formerly  imagined  to  proceed  from 
copper,  and  wrre  named  accord- 
ingly :  the  green  or  martial  vitriols 
are  ftill  called  by  the  Germans 
kupffer<vjpjfer ,  and  by  us  copperas. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  ancient 
chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native 
martial  vitriol,  calcined  by  the 
heat  of  thofe  warm  climates,  to  a 
degree  of  yellowifli  red  or  coppery 
colour  :  and  therefore  the  common 
gr6en  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by  art, 
very  properly  fupplies  its  place. 

The  London  college  have  like- 
wife  fomewhat  facilitated  the  pre- 
paration of  thefe  medicines,  by  o- 
mitting  the  trochifci  cypheos  ufed  in 
the  mithridate,  and  the  hedychroi  and 
*viperini  for  the  theriaca ;  and  in- 
ferting  their  ingredients,  2LfieTZivsIf- 
fer^i  manner  in  the  compofitions 
they  are  intended  for.  This  is 
done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
modioufly,  the  ingredients  in  thefe 
troches  uniting  with  thofe  in  the 
theriaca  itfelf,  into  unbroken  num- 
bers. But  to  render  the  numbers 
equally  limple  in  the  mithridate, 
it  was  necciTary  to  retrench  a  few 
odd  grains  from  fome  of  the  arti-     omitted,  and  its  place  fupplied  by 
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Take  of 

Virginian  fnakcroot,  ter.  ounces; 
Contrayerva  root,  fix  ounces ; 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; 
LefTer     cardamom    feeds,     two 

ounces  5 
Myrrh, 

Englifh  fafFron, 
Opium,  each  one  ounce ; 
Rob  of  elderberries,    thrice  thp 

weight  of  the  powders ; 
Canary  wine,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 

cient  to  diffolve  the  opium. 
Make  them  according  to  art  itto 
an  eledary. 

This  compofition  confifls  of  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  is  doubt- 
iefs  capable  of  aniwering  every 
thing  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pcfted  from  the  more  voluminous 
theriaca  of  Andromachus.  The 
London  college  alfo  had  formerly 
their  theriaca  compofed  of  the 
Icfs  exceptionable  ingredients  of 
Andromachus's.  But  as  thefe  me- 
dicines have  for  a  long  time  been 
chiefly  employed  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  by  the  way  of  cataplafm, 
the    theriaca     Londinenjis    is     now 


cles,  and  make  a  fmall  addition  to 
fome  others :  they  adjufted  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  in  the 
trochifci  cypheos  from  the  original 
defcription  in  Galen*  the  numbers 
in  our  former  pharmacopoeia  being 
very  erroneous. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  pay- 
ing very  little  deference  to  antiqui- 
ty or  common  prejudice,  have  ven-* 
tured  at  length  to  difcard  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques  i  and  have  fubili- 
tated  in  their  room  an  elegant  and 
fimple  form,  equivalent  to  them 
both  in  efficacy,  under  the  title  of 

THERIACA   EDTNENSIS. 
Edinburgh  theriaca, 

Edinb. 


a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few 
well-chofen  articles,  under  the 
name  of  cataplafma  e  cyminoy  of 
which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufe, 
none  of  the  theriaca's  are  at  pre- 
fent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore;  praflitioners  hav- 
ing introduced  in  their  room,  ex- 
temporaneous bolufes  of  Virginian 
fnakeroot,  camphor,  contrayerva, 
and  the  like ;  which  anfwer  all 
their  intentions,  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  may  be  given  either 
v/ith  or  without  opium,  an  ingre- 
dient which  renders  the  others  pre- 
judicial in  cafes  where  they  m.ight 
otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fitions,   one  grain  thereof  is  con- 

Q^q  2  tiiined 
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tained  in  four  drams  of  the  mithri- 
date;  in  three  fcruples,  fifteen  grains 
of  the  Venice  treacle  j  and  In  five 
fcruples  of  the  theriaca  Edinertjls. 
7^he  proportion  of  opium  will  va- 
ry a  little,  according  to  the  time  that 


received  in  our  preceding  pharmaco- 
poeias with  the  addition  of  fome 
fuperfluous  ingredients,  and  diftin- 
guiftied,  but  not  very  properly,  by 
the  epithet  Romanum.  The  addi- 
tional articles,  and  fome  unnecef- 


they  have  been  kept;  their  moillure  fary  ones  that  were  in  the  original, 

by  degrees  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  are  jiere  omitted,  and  the  quanti- 

the  remainder  ftronger  of  the  opi-  ties  of  the  other  varied,  fo  as   to 

um,  than  an   equal  weight  was  at  prcferve   the   fame    proportion   of 


firft.  A  change  of  this  kind  is 
taken  notice  of  by  many  writers, 
but  falfly  attributed  to  an  imagi- 
nary fermentative  quality  of  the 
ingredients ;  by  which  they  were 
fuppofed,  from  their  multiplicity 
and  contrariety,  to  be  continually 
exalting  and  improving  the  virtues 
of  one  another. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
in  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  wa(le  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which 
V^ould  render  the  proportion  of 
opium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre- 
carious. The  intention  of  difiblv- 
ing  tlie  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleclaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mingled  with 
the  reil. 

PHII.ONIUM  LONDINENSE. 

London  ph'ilonium. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

White  pepper. 
Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  each  two  ounces ; 
Strained  opium,  fix  drains ; 
Syrup  of   meconium,   boiled   to 
the  conftltence  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 
Heat  the  fyrup,  and  carefully  mix 
with    it   the   opium,    previoufly 
diiTolvcd  in  wine;   then  add  the 
Other  ingredients,   reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the />/;/- 
Ionium  defciibed  by  Galen,  which  was 


opium  to  the  whole,  as  in  our  laft 
pharmacopoeia.     Thirty-fix  grains  ■ 
of  the  compofition  contain  one  grain 
of  opium. 

The  mithridate,  theriaca,  diaf- 
cordium,  confeitio  Paulina,  and 
philonium,  are  the  only  compofi- 
tions  nov.'  remaining,  of  what  have 
been  called  the  officinal  capitals. 
They  are  all  medicines  of  great 
power  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  applicable,  by  the  judi- 
cious phyfician,  to  excellent  pur- 
pofes,  fo  on- the  other,  their  im- 
prudent ufe  has  often  been  produc» 
tive  of  mifchievous  confequences. 
It  has  been  cuftomary  among  nurfes, 
and  others,  to  give  diafcordium 
to  children,  to  eafe  their  com- 
plaints, and  to  procure  fleep  :  ii> 
tenlions  which  it  effedually  an- 
fwers,  but  at  the  fame  time  never 
fails  to  bring  on  a  coftive  habit, 
the  foundation  of  many  difeafes  : 
this  medicine  has  likewife  been  too 
unwarily  given  for  retraining 
fluxes ;  whofe  fuppreifion  was  af- 
terwards followed  by  more  dan- 
gerous fymptoms.  The  celebrated 
alexipharraacs,  mithridate,  and  the- 
raica,  have  oftentimes  aggravated 
the  diforders  they  were  intended  to 
remedy,  have  converted  a  com- 
mon cold  into  a  high  fever,  have 
raifed  flight  febrile  complaints  in- 
to a  malignant  fever.  However 
llrongly  therefore  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  are  recommended  for 
eafmg  pain,  warming,  promoting 
fvveat,    expeUing    malignity,    &c. 

the 


Chap.  5, 
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the  utmoft  caution  is  requifite  in 
the  ufe  of  them  ;  the  cafes  which 
demand  their  affiftance,  are  much 
lefs  frequent  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed. 

Electarium  acidum. 
Acid  denary. 
Take  of 

Conferva  of  woodforrel,  one 
ounce  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  an  ounce ; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  give  a  grate- 
ful acidity  ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  the  whole  into 
the  confiftence  of  a  foft  clec- 
tary. 
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Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat- 

efl,    three  drams ; 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  two  drams ; 
Oil  of  falTafras,  dx  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 
Grind  the  refin  and  the  levigated 
antimony  well  together  ;  and 
having  mixed  thefe  with  the  oil 
(dropt  on  a  little  fugar)  and  the 
conferve,  let  the  whole  be  foften- 
ed  with  the  fyrup  into  a  due  con- 
fidence. 

This  medicine  is  ufed  againft  cu- 
taneous foulnefles,  obftrudions  of  the 
glands,  and  impurities  of  the  blood 
and  juices.     Difpenfatory  writers  in 


This  grateful  acid  compofition 
is   an  ufeful  refrigerant  and  anti-    general  lay  the  principal  ftrefs,  in 
feptic  in  different  kinds  of  inflam-    compofitions  of  this  kind,  upon  the 


matory  and  putrid  diforders. 

Electarium   alexeterium. 
Alexeterial  ele^ary. 
Take  of 

Confedion  of  kermes,  one 
dram  ; 

Candied  ginger,  fix  drams ; 

Contrayerva  root, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
other  ingredients  into  the  con- 
fiftence of  an  eledlary. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  elec- 
tary,  contrived  by  Boerhaave  for 
railing  and  recruiting  the  ftrength  in 
low  fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is  funk, 
and  the  patient  languid  and  dejed- 


calx,  cerufTe,  or  cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, preparations  which  are  far 
inferior  to  the  crude  mineral,  and 
very  ill  deferve  the  great  character 
which  has  been  ufually  given  of 
them.  The  bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg 
of  this  ele6tary  may  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening  with  a 
little  of  the  fimple  or  compound 
lime-water. 

Electarium 

ant  I  EPILEPTIC  UM. 

Antiepikptic  dedary. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  two  drams ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  the  others 
into  an  eledtary. 

This   medicine  has  been  fre- 


ed. It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan-  quently  prefcribed  by  Dr.  Mead,  \i\ 
tity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  every  four  or  epileptic  cafes,  with  fucccfs:  he  di- 
five  hours,  wkh  any  proper  julep.       reds  one  dram  to  be  taken  every 

morning    and   evening,    for   three 

Electarium  alteraks.  months  together;    after  which,  to 

Alterative  ek^nrj,  confirm  the  cure  and  prevent  a  re- 

Q  q  3  lapfe, 
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lapfe,  the  fame  dofe  is    to  be  re-    glafs  of  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
peated  for  three  or  four  days  before    liquor,  after  it. 
every  new  and  full  moon  for«a  con- 
fid  erable  time. 


Electarium 
antidysentericum. 
Antidyfenteric  ele^ary, 
.Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  drams ; 
Spermaceti,  two  drams  ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  afuff;cient  quanr 
tity. 
Let  the  wax  and  fpermaceti  be 
melted  in  the  oil,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
conferve  and  fyrup. 

bulk  of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
Where  (harp  irritating  humours    for  a  dofe  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
have    eroded    the   inteftmes,    and 


Electarium  balsamicum* 
Balfamic  eledary. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces ; 

Locatelli's  balfam,  one  ounce. 
DifTolve  the  balfam  in  the  yolk  of 

an  egg,  and  then  mix  therewith 

the  conferve. 

This  eleflary  is  ufed  in  fom« 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  breaft  i 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  or  fup- 
puration  in  the  flomach,  which 
fometimes  happens  after  dyfente- 
ries ;  and  where  there  is  an  erofion 
or  rupture  of  the  blood-veflels,  as 
in  haemoptoes.     In  thefe  cafes,  th© 


i 


laid  open  the  mouths  of  the  blood- 
veflels,  this  fofc  healing  eledlary 
is  often  of  great  ufe.  It  is  faid 
that  fluxes  of  long  {landing,  con- 
traded  in  the  Indies,  which  had 
yielded  nothing  to  medicines  of 
the  reflringent  kind,  have  been  re- 
moved by  this,  which  fupplies  tlic 
natural  mucus  of  the  bowels  that 
the  flux  has  carried  off,  heals  the 
excoriations,  and  obtunds  the  acri- 
monious humours. 

Electarium   aromaticum. 
Aromatic   eleciary. 
Take  of 

The  aromatic  fpecies,  one  dram 

and  a  half; 
Conferve  of  lavender,  two  ounces; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fuflicient 

quantity. 
Make  them  into  an  eledary. 

This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  ufe  in  neryous  complaints  and 
decays  of  conllitulion.  The  bulk 
of  a  fmall  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
pvyo  Qf  t^rce  times  a  day  \vith  i| 


Electarium  chalybeatum. 
Chalybeate  ekSlary, 
Take  of  i. 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  dram  ; 

Candied  nutmegs. 

Candied  ginger,    each  half   an 

ounce ; 
Oil   of   cinnamon,    five  drops ;  ' 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,    on© 

ounce  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,   as  much   as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into 
an  eleftary. 

2. 

Take  of 

Ruft  of  fteel,  or  fteel  prepared 

with  fulphur,   flx  drams ; 
Candied  ginger,  one  ounce  ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 

as  will  reduce  them  into  a  pro-. 

per  confiflence. 

These  elegant  chalybeate  medi- 
cines  are   given    not   only   in   ca- 
chedic    and    chlorotic    cafes,    and 
menflrual  obflru<^ions ;    but  like- 
wife 
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wife  in  low  hyfteric,  and  melan- 
cholic diforders  ;  and  for  warm- 
ing and  invigorating  the  habit  in 
great  debilities  and  decays  of  con- 
llitution.  In  either  of  thefe  inten- 
tions, the  bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  is 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  its 
ciFeds  promoted  by  moderate  excr- 
cife. 

Electarium  deobstruens. 
Deobjiruent  eiediary. 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum. 
Hard  foap,  each  one  dram  ; 
Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple  ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,    half 

an  ounce ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient  to  reduce  the  other 

ingredients  into  the  confidence 

of  an  eledary. 

Where  the  breaft  is  opprefled 
by  thick  phlegm,  or  the  vifcera 
obftruded,  this  eledary  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to  the 
bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  at  a  time. 
The  quantity  above  prefcribed  is 
fufncient  for  fix  or  eight  dofes. 

Electarium  ad  gonorrhoeam. 

Ekdary  for  a  gonorrhoea. 
Take  of  i. 

Lenitive  eledlary,  three  ounces ; 
jalap,  three  drams  ; 
Nitre,  one  dram  and  a  half; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity  to  make   them   into    an 
cleftary. 

2. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eleflary,  three  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Copaiva,   one  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Rhubarb, 
Gum  guaiacum. 
Nitre,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 

as   will   reduce   them   into   a 

proper  confiilence  for  an  elec- 

tary. 
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These  compofitions  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  feme  of  the'  military  hof- 
pitals ;,  the  firft  as  a  cooling  laxa- 
tive, for  the  inflammation  and  ten- 
lion  of  the  urinary  paflages,  which 
always  accompany  a  virulent  go- 
norrhoea :  in  this  intention,  a  dram 
and  a  half  is  diredled  to  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening.  The 
fecond  is  defigned  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  parts  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled,  and  the  heat  and  inflam- 
mation have  ceafed  :  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Electarium  e  gummi  guaiaco, 

EleSlary  of  gum  guaiacum. 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum. 

Compound  powder  of  arum, 

Canella  alba,  each  fix  drams  ; 

Conferve  of  fcurvygrafs,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  bring  them  into  a  pro- 
per confiftence. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  pains, 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation, 
and  fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numb- 
neffes,  this  warm  ftimulating  elec- 
tary  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twice  a  day. 

Electarium  ex  helleboro 
nigro. 
EleSary  of  black  hellebore. 
Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root, 

Extrad  of  favin, 

Compound    powder    of   myrrh, 

each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Canella  alba,  two  drams ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 


Q-q  4 
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This  ele<^ary  is  employed  in  one    in  nephritic  diforders.    Turpentine, 
of  our  hofpitals  for  promoting  the     properly  divided   by   earthy   pow- 


natural  evacuations  from  thf-  ute- 
rus :  for  which  purpofe,  ic  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  of  great  pow- 
er. It  may  be  taken  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  half  a  dram  twice  a  day. 

Electarium  incrassans. 
IncrnJlJating  eltdary. 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Pulp  of  frelh  com  fry  root,  each 

one  ounce ; 
Conferve  of  mallows,    half  an 

ounce ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  as  much 

as  is  fufficient  to  reduce   the 

whole  Into  the  confitlence  of 

an  eledary. 

This  eleftary  is  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  chefnut,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  along  with  a  milk 
diet,  for  incraHatiii^  and  obtund- 
ing  thin  ferous  humours,  in  hedic 
diforders,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  thin  tickling  rheums,  in 
fluxes  and  heat  of  urine,  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  parts  is 
abraded. 


ders,  is  a  fafe,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  one  of  the  moil  powerful  di- 
uretics that  can  in  thefe  cafes  be 
ventured  on  ;  the  rhubarb  and  lax- 
ative eleilary  are  very  ufeful  addi- 
tions ;  for  the  belly  ought  here  to 
be  always  kept  open,  though  the 
ftronger  purgatives  are  very  impro- 
per. A  dram  of  the  eledlary  may 
be  taken  onc^  or  twice  a  day,  along 
with  an  infufion  of  marfhmallow 
roots,  fweetened  with  a  fpoonful 
of  honey. 

Electarium  paralyticum. 
Paralytic  eledary. 
Take  of 

Muftard  feed, 

Conferve  of  rofemary  tops,  each 

one  ounce ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
two  drams. 
Beat  the  muftard  feed  with  a  little 
water,  that  the  pulp  may  be 
prefled  through  a  hair  fieve ; 
then  mix  with  it  the  conferve 
and  the  fpirit. 


Electarium    ad    nephriticos. 

JSephntic  eledary. 
Take  of 


This  is  a  very  efficacious  medi- 
cine for  paralytic  diforders,  tremors 
and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  de- 
cays accompanying  old  age,  and  in 
all  cafes  where  the  folids  require  to 
Lenitive  clcclary,  an  ounce  and  be  ftimulated,  or  fluggifli  llagnani 
a  half.  juices     to    be    put   in  motion.     It 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ;        ought  to  be  taken  every  morning 
Eggfliclls  prepared  [or  prepared    and   evening,    or  oftener,    to  the 
oyllcrihells]  half  an  ounce;         bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg;  with  3, 
Choice  rhubarb,  one  dram ;  glafs  of  rich  wine,  or  any  proper^ 

Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  as  much    julep,  after  it. 
as  is  fuf]icier)t. 


DilTolve  the  turpentine  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  then  mix  the 
whole  together,  according  to  art, 
fo  as  to  make  thereof  an  eicdary. 

This  compofition,  taken  from  the 
Edinburgh  infirmary,  is  contrived 
ior  cleanfing  the  urinary  paflages 


Electarium  e  corticb 

Peruviano. 
EleSlary  of  Perwvian  bark. 
Take  of  i . 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  j 
Cafcarilla,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

3.  Take 
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2. 


Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufEcient 
quantity. 

Take  of 
Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Crude  fal  ammoniac,  three  drams ; 


the  folids  and  decays  of  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  the  fifth,  a  powerful 
ftyptic  'in  fluxes  and  hasmorrhages, 
particularly  in  the  diabetes  and  fluor 
albus.  The  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of 
each  may  be  taken  at  a  time,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe.  The  fixth  is  a  very 
agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  Peruvian  bark  to  thofe  who  are 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  a  fufficient  po^e  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
quantity.  its  tafte  ;   the  fubllances  here  join- 

4.  ed  effedually    covering   its    tafte. 

Take  of  at  the  fame  time  that  they  coin- 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ;  cide  with  it  in  virtue.  The  com- 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  drams ;  pofition  is  a  very  elegant  and  plea- 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan-    fant  one,  and  well  deferves  a  place 

in  the  fhops  :  it  may  either  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or 
eledlary,  in  the  dole  of  a  dram  or 
more  ;  or  diffolved  in  any  fuitable 
liquor  into  a  draught. 


tity. 


Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 
Alum,  one  ounce ; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,   as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
6. 
Take  of 

Extradl  of  Peruvian  bark,  one 

ounce ; 
Extradl  of  logwood, 
£xtra6l  of  liquorice,    each  half 

an  ounce  ; 
Mucilage    of   quince  {tt^Sj    as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 


Electarium    purgans 

ACIDUM. 

An  acid  purgati've  eleSiary, 
Take  of 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  two  ounces ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams. 
Make  them  into  an  elcdary. 


This  is  an  ufeful  cooling  lax- 
ative in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  or 
the  other  ingredients  into  the  inflammatory  difeafes.  The  bulk 
confiftence  of  an  eleftary.  of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 

hour,  or  ottener,  till  it  begins  to 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  very     operate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 

elegant  and  efficacious  in  the  inten-     be  taken  once  a  day  occafionally  in 

tions  for  which  they  are  defigned.     dry  coftive  habits. 


The  firft  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers,  in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
greatly  affilted  by  the  cafcarilla. 
The  fecond  and  third  are  given  in 
thofe  intermittents,  which  happen 
in  cachcftic  habits,  and  perfons 
fubjeft  to  obftrudions  of  the  vif^ 
cera,  where  the  bark  by  itfelf,  on 
account  of  its  great  aftringency, 
would  be  prejudicial.  The  fourth 
/s  a  good  ilrengihener  in  laxities  of 


Electarium  saponaceum. 
Saponaceous  eledary. 
Take  of 

Hard  Spaniih  foap,  two  ounces  j 

Pareira  brava,  one  ounce ; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  three  drams ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Mix  and  make  them  int©  an  elcc- 

tary. 

This 
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This  cle£lary  is  calculated  for 
jaundices  arifing  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  biliary  dufts,  or. a  vif- 
cidity  of  the  bile  itfclf :  fuch  are 
thofe  which  moll  commonly  occur, 
in  which  the  ftools  are  of  a  whitilh 
or  aih-colour,  and  voided  with  diffi- 
culty. The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  a  dram,  twice  a  day. 
How  far  the  pareira  brava  in  this 
compofition  contributes  to  its  vir- 
tues, I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed this  root,  as  a  mod  powerful  at- 
tenuant,  in  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
orders  (fee  page  i93«)  whilft  others 
look  upon  it  as  not  fuperior,  if 
equal,  to  the  common  aperient 
roots  (page  249.)  The  fenlible  qua* 
lities  of  the  pareira  difcover  little 
foundation  for  the  great  chara6ler 
given  of  it ;  and  a  competency  of 
fair  trials  of  its  virtue,  is  as  yet 
wanting.  The  London  college 
jiave  not  received  it  into  their  phar- 
nnacopceia. 

Electarium  sistens. 
Binding  ele^ary. 
Take  of 

The   japonic    confeftion,     two 

ounces ; 
Extradl  of  logwood,  one  ounce ; 
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Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  proper 
coniiftence  for  an  eledary. 


This  eledary  is  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  dyfenteries,  and  other 
intellinal  fluxes,  after  the  acrid 
humours  have  been  duly  evacuated 
by  mild  cathartics,  &c.  The  quan- 
tity of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours, 

Electarium  e  sulphure. 
EUilary  of  fulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers    of    fulphur,    half   an 

ounce ; 
Lenitive  ele£lary,  two  ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  an  eledary. 

This  elcftary  is  defigned  againft 
the  piles,  and  generally  diftinguilh- 
ed  in  the  hofpitals  by  the  title  of 
eleSiarium  hamorr hoi  dale  :  where  the 
diforder  is  accompanied  with  febrile 
or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fome 
nitre  is  occaflonally  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drams,  to  the 
quantity  here  diredled.  It  may  be 
given  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ouncQ 
at  a  time. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Lohochs. 


ALohoch,  eclegma^  linBus,  or 
lambati've,  is  a  foft  compound 
flefigned  to  be  licked  or  flowly 
iwallowed  down,  of  a  middle  con- 
fiilen^e  between  a  fyrup  and  elec- 
tary,  at  leaft  never  fo  thin  as  the 
former,  nor  fo  thick  as  the  latter. 

Thefe  preparations  are  generally 
compofed  of  exprefied  oils,  mixed 
with  fyrups,  and  other  like  fub- 
ilances.  In  making  them,  the  fyrup 
is  firft  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  fu- 
gar,  and  then  briflcly  beat  up  in  a 
mortar,  with  the  oil ;  which  will 
thus  readily  incorporate,  efpecially 
if  the  fyrup  is  of  the  acid  kind. 
Two  ounces  of  fyrup,  a  dram  of 
fugar,  and  an  ounce  of  exprefied 
oil,  form  a  lindlus  of  a  due  con- 
fidence i  which  may  be  made  thick- 
er at  pleafure  by  adding  more  oil, 
or  thinner  by  an  increafe  of  the 
fyrup. 

Any  oily  fubflance,  as  Locatelli*s 
balfam,  fpermaceti,  &c.  may  like- 
wife  be  reduced  into  this  form  : 
and  inftead  of  fugar,  powders  more 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  emol- 
lients or  peftorals,  may  be  ufed ; 
as  the  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  or  the  white  or  black 
bechic  troches  of  the  fhops.  But 
the  form  at  beft  is  very  unfightly 
^nd  difagreeable,  and  fubftances  of 
jhis  kind  render  it  more  fo. 


LOHOCH  COMMUNE. 
Common  lohoch, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds, 
iSyrup  of  marfhmallows,  or  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce  j 
White  fugar,  twQ  drains. 


Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lo* 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  EX  AMYLO. 
Starch  lohoch, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Starch,  two  drams ; 
Japan  earth,  one  dram  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup. 

Whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 
a  thin  fluid,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  LINO. 
Lohoch  of  Hnfeed. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Frefli-drawn  linfecd  oil, 
Balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  walhed. 
White  fugar,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  and  make   them  into   a  lo- 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  MANNA. 
Lohoch  of  manna, 
Edittb, 
Take  of 

Calabrian  manna, 
Frefti-drawn  oil  of  almonds. 
Syrup    of  violets,   each    equal 
parts. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  lohochm 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Cailile  foap,  one  dram  ; 
Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch 
according  to  art. 

LOHOCH 
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LOHOCH  DE  SPERMATE 

CETl. 

Lohoch  of  fpirmaceth 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 
Freih-drawn   oil    of  almonds, 

half  an  ounce ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  one  ounce. 
Mix  the  fpermaceti  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs, 
then  add  the  oil  and  fyrup,  and 
make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

LOHOCH    BALSAMICUM. 

Balfamic  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup   of   marlhmallows,    two 
ounces. 

Let  the  fpermaceti  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs ;  and 
then  mix  with  them  the  fyrup. 

LiNCTUS    SOLUTIVUS. 

Soluii've  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce  ; 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes, 
Oil  olive,  each  four  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

The  principal  ufe  of  lohochs 
is  in  diforders  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  cefo- 
phagus  5   as  in  aphthae,  and  tick- 


ling coughs  from  dcfluxions  in  the 
firft  pafTages ;  for  however  they 
may  have  been  celebrated,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  peftorals, 
in  afFeftions  of  the  bread  and 
lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  their  emollient  lubricating 
quality  can  reach  thofe  parts,  or 
that  they  can  give  any  relief  in 
the  true  pulmonary  cough.  The 
flow  manner  in  which  they  arc 
fwallowed  down  renders  them  well 
adapted  to  correal  acrimony  and 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  flomach  ;  though 
the  free  ufe  of  fuch  unAuous  com- 
pofitions  is  foon  liable  to  pall  the 
appetite.  Indeed  the  form  is  an 
inelegant  one,  and  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  little  regarded. 

LiNCTUS    ACIDULUS. 

Acidulous  lin6ius. 
Take  of 

Conferve    of    red  rofes,     two 

ounces ; 
Weak    fpirit    of   vitriol,    four 
fcruples,    or  as   much  as    is 
fufficient  to  give  a  grateful 
acidity. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  linflus  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions, and  is  ufed  as  a  light  re- 
ftringent  and  detergent.  It  ra- 
ther ftrengthens  than  relaxes  the 
ftomach,  is  fufficiently  agreeable 
in  taile,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R^    VII. 

Emuljions. 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter,  oils 
were  united  with  watery  li- 
quors, by  the  mediation  of  fugar 
and  fyrups,  into  thick  unftuous 
compounds.  The  prefent  chapter 
contains  mixtures  of  oily,  refinous, 
and  other  like  bodies,  with  water, 
in  a  liquid  form,  of  a  white  co- 
lour refembling  milk,  and  hence 
called  emulfions. 

Emulfions  have  been  generally 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  feeds 
of  plants,  or  kernels  of  fruits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agree- 
able fimple  diftilled  water.  In  this 
procefs,  the  oil  of  the  fubjed  is, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  other  mat- 
ter, united  with  the  aqueous  fluid  : 
and  hence  they  poiTefs  fome  fhare 
of  the  emollient  virtue  of  the  pure 
oil ;  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not 
apt  to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious 
by  the  heal  of  the  body,  which 
the  pure  oils  in  fome  inflammatory 
cafes  may  do. 

Emulfions,  befides  their  ufe  as 
medicines  thcmfelves,  are  excel- 
lent vehicles  for  certain  fubllances 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  con- 
veniently taken  in  a  liquid  form. 
Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  al- 
monds, readily  unites  with  water, 
into  an  emulfion,  and  in  this  form 
is  conveyed  into  the  remoteft  parts 
of  the  body,  with  fufficient  efficacy 
to  anfwer  intentions  of  moment, 
at  the  fame  time  that  its  heat  and 
pungency  are  foftened  by  the  unftu- 
ofity  of  the  almonds. 

Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and 
other  fimilar  fubftances,  are  Vikt- 
wife  rendered  mifcible  with  water, 
into  emulfions  or  milky  liquors,  by 
the  intervention  of  mucilages.   The 


white  or  yolk  of  an  tgg  unites 
ihefe  bodies  alfo  with  water,  but 
lefs  elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy  refms,  as 
ammoniacum,  galbanum,  myrrh, 
and  others,  are  reducible  into  emul- 
fions by  trituration  with  water 
alone ;  their  refinous  part  being 
rendered  diflbluble  by  the  media- 
tion  of  the  gummy. 

EMULSIO    COMMUNIS. 

Common  emulfion* 
Lend, 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds    blanched,    one 

ounce ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams ; 
Barley  water,  two  pints. 

Difiblve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa- 
ter warmed  ;  as  foon  as  the  wa- 
ter is  grown  thoroughly  cold, 
pour  it  by  little  at  a  time  upon 
the  almonds  and  fugar,  firll  beat 
together,  continuing  to  grind 
the  whole,  that  the  liquor  may 
grow  milky;  after  which,  it  is  to 
be  pafl*ed  through  a  llrainer. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
White  fugar,  two  drams ; 
Simple    cinnamon    water,    one 

ounce  ; 
Common  water,   two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  feeds  in 
a  marble  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  on  them  the  common  wa- 
ter, working  the  whole  well  tOr 
gether.  Then  ftrain  ofi^  the  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  the  cinna- 
mon water  and  the  fugar. 


I£ 
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If  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  be        Sweet  almonds,  fix  in  number ; 


previoufly  dilFolved  in  the  water, 
the  preparation  is  called  BMUL- 
SIO  ARABICA,  the  Arabic  e- 
muljion. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken, 
that  the  almonds  are  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping  ;  which  will  not 
only  render  the  emulfion  extremely 
unpleafant,  a  circumllance  of  great 
confequence  in  a  medicine  that  re- 
quires to  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  like  wife  give  it  injurious 


White  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half 
a  pint. 
Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
well  together  in  a  ftone  mortar, 
and  add  by  degrees  the  penny- 
royal water  ;  then  drain  th% 
liquor,  and  di/folve  in  it  the 
fugar. 


This  is  a  very  commodious  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor ; 
the  unduous  quality  of  the  almonds 
qualities  little  expedled  from  pre-  in  great  meafure  covering  its  pan- 
parations  of  this  clafs.  Thefe  li-  gency.  In  fevers  that  require  the 
quors  are  principally  made  ufe  of  "" 
for  diluting  and  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours;  particularly  in 
heat  of  urine  and  ftranguries  arifing 
either  from  a  natural  fharpnefs  of 
the  juices,  or  the  operation  of 
cantharides,  or  other  irritating  me- 
dicines :  in  thefe  cafes,  they  are 
to  be  drank  frequently,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pint  or  more  at 
a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
them   of  fome  imaginary  crudity ; 
but  by  this    procefs   they   quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the  oil  fepa- 
rating  from  the  water,    and  float- 
ing diftindl  upon  the  furface.   Acids, 
and  vinous  fpirits,  produce  a  like 
decompofition.  On  ftanding  alfo  for 
fome   days,  without   addition,   the 
oily  matter  fcparates,  and  rifes  to 
the  top,  not  in  its  pure  form,  but  in 
that  of  a  thick  creme.     Thefe  ex- 
periments prove  the  compofition  of 
the  emulfions  made  from  the  oily 
feeds  and  kernels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be 
attended  to  in  their  preparation  and 
ufe. 


affiftance  of  this  powerful  diapho- 
retic drug,  a  fpoonful  of  the  emul- 
fion may  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

LAC  AMMONIACr. 
Milk   of  ammoniacum* 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  two  drams ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half  <t 
pint. 
Grind  the  antmoniacum  with 
water,  in  a  mortar,  until 
gum  is  diiTolved. 


the 
the 


This    liquor    is 
attenuating     tough 


employed 
phlegm, 


EMULSrO  CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated  emulfion* 
Edinb» 
Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  dram ; 


for 
and 
promoting  expeftoraiion,  in  hu- 
moural  allhmas,  coughs,  and  ob- 
ftru6lions  of  the  vifccra.  It  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two 
fpoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

Emulsio  purgans. 
A  purging  emuljion. 
Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,    blanched,    two 

drams ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  a  dram) 
Scammony,  ten  grains ; 
Simple    cinnamon    water,    one 
ounce. 

Diffolve 
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DifTolve  the  gum  jn  the  cinnamon    the  fimple  lubricating  quality  of  ex- 
water,    and   having   ground  the     prefled  oils  is  wanted,  may  be  pre- 


almonds    and 
the   liquor   by 


fcammony    with 

fugar,    pour  on 

little  at   a  time, 

grind   them  together,    fo  as 

make  them  into  an  emulfion. 


continuing 


to 
to 


This  emulfion  is  an  agreeable 
and  an  effedual  purgative.  It  may 
be  prepared  with  different  propor- 
tions of  the  fcammony,  at  pleafure  : 
other  purgative  refins,  as  that  of 
jalap,  may  be  (ubftituted  to  the 
fcammony ;  a  proper  quantity  of 
any  fyrup  to  the  fugar  ;  and  to  the 
cinnamon  water,  any  other  fimple 
Water  that  may  be  more  accepta- 
ble :  but  fpirituous  waters,  for  rea- 
fons  already  mentioned,  have  no 
place.  Some  have  employed  an  in- 
fufion  of  liquorice,  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  proper  addition  in 
thcfe  kinds  of  preparations,  as  it 
coincides  with  the  almonds  in  cor- 
refting  the  irritating  power  of  the 
purgative  material. 

EmUI  SIO  OLFOSA. 

Oily  emuljicn. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  two  drams  ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 

«)unces  ; 
Pe«5loral  fyrup,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  often  ufcd 
againlt  recent  colds,  for  alleviating 
the  cough,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. Where  the  complaints  are 
of  long  (landing,  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  have  no  place ;  nor  is 
their  ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long 
continued,  as  they  relax  the  Ito- 
mach,  pall  the  appetite,  and  in- 
creafe  the  diforder. 


pared  ih  the  following  manner. 

Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum 
Arabic,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
common  water  :  difiblve  the 
gum  in  the  water,  that  it  may 
form  a  thick  mucilage  ;  to  whicK 
add  by  degrees  four  ounces  of 
frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  rub- 
bing them  well  together  in  a 
mortar  till  they  incorporate  into  a 
fmooth  white  mafs.  Then  pour 
in  by  little  and  little,  continuing 
the  agitation,  four  ounces  of  com- 
mon water ;  to  which  may  be 
added  nutmeg  water,  rofe  wa- 
ter, and  fimple  fyrup,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  pleafant*- 
eft  form  that  oils  can  be  given  in. 
The  union  is  alfo  more  perfed,  and 
the  oil  Icfs  dilpoled  to  feparaie  on 
ftanding,  than  in  the  emulfions  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Even  ftrong 
acids  added  to  the  emulfion,  pro- 
duce no  decompofition  in  it.  But 
alkalies  can  have  no  pUce  in  this 
form  ;  for  thefe,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  upon  another  occafion,  pre- 
cipitate pure  gums  themlelvcs  from 
water. 

Emulsio  spermatis  ceti. 
Emuijton  of  J  per  mac  eti. 
Take  equal  parts  of  fpermaceti  and 
of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.  Rub 
them  together  in  a  mortar  till 
they  are  incorporated  into  a  thick 
mafs,  which  may  be  diluted  at 
pleafure  with  water,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

Emulsions  of  fpermaceti,  or 
fpermaceti  draughts,  are  commonly 
prepared  by  means  of  yolks  of 
eggs ;  and  the  emulfions,  fo  pre- 
pared,    are     fufRciently     uniform. 


A  much  more  elegant  oily  emul-     Thofe  made  with  mucilage,  as  here 
fion,  for  all  the  intentions  in  which     direded,  have  this  advantage,  that 

they 
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they  are  lefs  difagrecable  in  tafte, 
and  not  liable  to  grow  rancid. 
The  mixture  of  the  fpermaceti  and 
mucilage  may  be  kept,  for  many 
days,  in  a  (late  fit  for  being  diluted, 
by  gradual  additions  of  water,  into 
a  fmooth  emulfion. 

Emulsio  cum  aro. 
"Emulfion  'With  arum  root. 
Take  of 

Frefh  arum  root, 
Gum  Arabic,  each  two  drams  ; 
Spermaceti,  two  fcraples  ; 
Common  water,  five  ounces  ; 
Nutmeg  water. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  half 
an  ounce. 
DilTolve  the  gum  Arabic,  with  a  part 
of  the  water,  into  a  mucilage, 
-which  is  to  be  beaten  with  the 
fpermaceti  into  a  fmooth  palle. 


To  this  add  the  arum  root,  pre- 
vioully  beaten  by  itfelf  into  a 
pulp ;  and  rub  them  well  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  gradually  pour  in 
the  waters  and  the  fyrup. 

Fresh  arum  root  may  be  taken 
in  this  form  without  the  lead  in- 
convenience from  the  pungency, 
with  which  the  root  itfelf  fo  vio- 
lently affeds  the  mouth.  I  have 
given  a  fpoonful  of  the  emulfion 
every  fix  hours,  or  oftener,  in  cafes 
of  the  rheumatic  kind,  and  ge- 
nerally with  great  benefit.  The 
more  immediate  efFedt  experi- 
enced from  it  was  that  of  warm- 
ing the  llomach,  and  promoting 
fweat,  which  in  fome  inllances  it 
did  profufely. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

yuleps^  MixtureSy  a72d  Draughts, 


BY  julep   is  commonly   under- 
ftood,     an    agreeable    liquor, 
defigned  as  a  vehicle  for  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  to  be  drank 
after  them,  or  to  be  taken  occa- 
fionally  as   an   auxiliary.     In    this 
light  their  bafis  is  generally  com- 
mon water,    or  a   fimple   diltilled 
water,  with  one-fourth  or  one  third 
its  quantity  of  a  diftilled  fpirituous 
water :    this  mixture   is  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  any  proper  fyrup,  or 
acidulated   with  vegetable  or   mi- 
neral  acids,    or  impregnated  with 
other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  in^ 
tention  ;     care    being    taken    that 
thefe  additions  be  fuch,  as  will  not 
render  the  compound   unfightly  or 


Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Double-relined    fugar,    half  an 

ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  firit  with  a  lit- 
tle reflified  Ipirit  of  wine,  until 
it  grows  foft ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly mixed  :  then  add  the  wa- 
ter by  little  and  little,  let  the 
mixture  cool  in  a  clofe  ve^tXy 
and  lallly  pafs  it  through  a 
drainer. 

This  is  a  more  eafy  and  effeftual 
way  of  mingling  camphor  with  a- 
queous   liquors,    than   grinding  it 


unpalatable.     The  quantity  ufually     vvith  water  alone,  or  fetting  it  on 
direded  at  a  time,  in  common  pre-     fire,  and  then  quenching  it  in  wa- 


fcription,    is   fix  or  eight   ounces, 
to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuls. 

.A  mixture,  more  firidly  fo  call- 
ed, receives  more  efficacious  ma- 
terials, whether  foluble  in  water, 
as  extrads  or  falts,  or  indiffoluble, 
as  powders ;  more  regard  being 
here  had  to  the  medicinal  intention, 
than  to  the  fightlinefs  or  palatable- 
nefs  of  the  compound.  There  is 
indeed   no    precife  diftindion   be- 


ter,  as  direded  in  our  former  diA 
penfatory,  and  in  other  books  of 
pharmacy  :    though  even  this  me- 
thod is  liable  to  fome  inconvenien- 
cies ;  part  of  the  camphor  exhaling, 
unlefs  an  extraordinary  deal  of  care 
is  taken,  upon  the  afFufion  of  the 
boiling  water  ;   and  part  remaining 
upon  the  ftrainer.    The  julep  tafles 
ftrong  of  the  camphor,   and   may 
be  given,  in  cafes  where  this  drug 


tween  the  two ;  the  fame  compo-  is  proper,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoon- 
fition  being  often  called  by  one  a  ful  or  two.  In  extemporaneous 
julep,  and  by  another  a  mixture ;  prefcription,  vinegar  is  fometimes 
though  in  general,  few  would  give  em.ployed  inftead  of  water ;  this 
the  name  of  julep  to  a  very  difa-  acid  not  only  rendering  the  julep 
grceable  liquor,  or  that  of  mixture  more  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
to  a  very  pleafant  one.  ftomach,    but   likevvife    promoting 

A  draught  differs  from  a  julep  and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the 
Or  mixture  only  in  being  prcfcribed  camphor,  rendering  it  ferviceable 
in   lefs  quantity,  the  whole   being     in    fome    fevers    where    that    hot 

pungent  medicine  by  itfelf  would 
be  lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the 
following  form  i»  a  \ciy  elegant 
one. 

R  r  JuLE- 


inlended  for  one  dofe. 

JULEPUM  e  CAMPHORA, 
JuUp  cf  camphor, 

Lond. 
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JULEPVM   E    CAMPHOR  A    ACE-  JULEPUM  c   MOSCHO. 


TOSUM.  ^ 

Camphor  julep  ^xvith  ^vinegar. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams  ; 
Double -refined    fugar,    half    an 

ounce ; 
Vinegar,   one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  with  a  few 
drops  of  re^ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
till  it  grows  foft  ;  then  add  the 
gum  previoufly  reduced  to  a  mu- 
cilage with  equal  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  rub  them  together 
till  they  are  perfeftiy  mixed. 
To  this  mixture  add  by  de- 
grees the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
diflblved  in  it. 

By  this  management,  the  whole 
fubllance  of  the  camphor  is  united 


Mujk  julep. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Damafk-rofe   water,    fix  ounces 

by  meafure  ; 
Mufk,  twelve  grains  ; 
Double-refinod  fugar,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  fugar  and  the  mufK  to- 
gether,   and    gradually    add    to 
ihem  the  rofe- water. 

This  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  Hysteric  julep  with  musk 
of  Bates.  Orange  flower  water  is 
dirc(5led  by  that  author  ;  and  indeed 
this  more  pcrfetlly  coincides  with 
the  mufk  than  rofe-water :  but  as 
the  former  is  difficultly  procurable 
in  perfedion,  the  Litter  is  here  pre- 
ferred. The  julep  appears  turbid 
at  firfl :  on  lUndin<T  a  little  time,  it 


with,  and   kept  fufpendcd   in,  the    depofites  a  brown  powder,  and  be- 


1-quor ;  and  confequently  every 
fpoonful  of  the  mixture  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  grain  and  fevcn-eicrhths 
of  a  grain  of  camphor  in  fubftance. 
The  fame  treatment  i'ucceeds  equal- 
ly when  water  is  ufed  for  the  men- 
llruum  ;    and   if   the   afTiilance   of 


comes  clear,  but  at  the  lame  time 
lofes  great  part  of  its  virtue.  This 
i^convenience  may  be  prevented, 
by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mufic 
with  two  or  three  drams  of  mucilage 
of  gum  Arabic,  before  the  addition 
of   the   water,   as   dire(5\ed  in   the 


nitre  is  required,  this  alfo  may  be    preceding  chapter  for  making  emul- 
added  in  either  form.  fions :    by  means  of  the  gum,  the 

whole  fubf^ance  of  the  mufk  is  made 
to  remain  fufpended  in  the  water. 
Volatile  fpirits  are  in  many  cafes  an 
ufeful  addition  to  muflc,  and  like- 
wife  enable  water  to  keep  fome- 
what  more  of  the  mufk  difTolvcd, 
than    it    would     othcrwife    retain. 


JULEPUM  e  CRETA. 
Chalk  julep, 
Lofid, 
Tai:e  of 

The  whitcfl  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce  ; 


Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams;     The  following  compofition  of  tkis 


Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  julep  is  defigned  for  heart- 
burns and  other  like  diforders  ari- 
ling  from  acid  juices*  in  the  firll 
paffages.  The  chief  ufe  of  the  gum 
is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
fiflence  to  the  water,  and  enable 
it  to  keep  the  powdered  chalk  fuf- 
oended. 


kind  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our  hof- 
pitals. 

JULEPUM    MOSCHATUM. 

Mufk  julep. 
Take  of 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces ; 
Volatile    oily   fpiiit,    one   dram 

and  a  half; 
Mufk,  fifteen  grains ; 
White  fugnr,  Jialf  an  ounce. 

Grind 
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Grind  the  mofjc  with  the  fogar,  and 
then  mix  ibcrewjih  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

fuLEPUM    ALEXIPHARMACUM. 

Alexipharmac  jvhp. 
Take  of  I. 

Simp'c    alexeterial     water,     fix 

oances ; 
Spirituous  alexeterial  wa:er,  :  vo 

ounces ;  § 

Syrup  of  clove  jaly-f!owers,  two 
drams. 
Mix  ihem  together. 

2. 

Take  of 

Simple    alexeterial     water,    fix 

ouTKes  ; 
Spirituoos  alexferial  warer    ■ 

vi.egar,  tv.'o  our.ces ; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  two  dram- . 
Mix  them  together. 

JuLEFUM  CARDIACUVI. 
Ccrdial  juUp. 
Tike  of  I. 

Simple  dnnamo;^  water. 
Simple  orange  ptel  water,  each 

three  ounces  ; 
NiiUneg  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel^  half  an 
ounce. 
Mix  ihem  together, 

2. 

T-.'-  of 

1    .  feed  water,  fix  ounces; 

Cardamom-feed  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 

Syrcp  of  faffron,  each  two  dxams. 
Mix  them  together. 


2. 

Take  of> 

Jamaica-pepper  water,  fix  onnce?; 
Compound   anifeed    water,    two 

ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 

ounce. 

Take  of 

Dili-feed  water,  ^x  oonccs  ; 
Compound  caraway   water,  two 

oancei  ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

JULEPUM    HYSTERICUM. 
H\Jltrtc  juUp. 
T?J:cof       '        I. 

S-mpIc  pennyroyal  water, 

r  water,  each  three  ounces ; 
>^...  luous      pennyroyal      wat^r, 

two  ooccej  ; 
S.mple  fyrup,  two  drams, 

2. 

Take  of 

Simple    alexeterial    wafer,     fix 

ounces  ; 
Cardamom-firei      water,       two 

ounces ; 
Compound  fpirf:  of  lavender. 
Volatile    aromatic    fpirit,    each 

one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  clcve-july- flowers,  half 

an  ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill-fsed  water,  four  oances  4 
S'mple  pepper- mint  water,    two 

ounces  ; 
Tindurc  of  cardamoms. 
Syrup  of  ginger,  each  tw  0  drams. 


JULEPUM    CARMINATTVITM. 

Carmmati-ve  julep. 
^akecf  I. 

FenneKfeed  water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Compound  juniper   water,    two 

ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  clovc-joly-fiowcr^,  half 
an  oance. 


JU'LEPU^f    PEFKICEZAITS. 

ji  cooling  jul^p. 
Take  of 

Khenifh  wine,  five  ounces ; 
Damafl^-rofe  water,  tvvo  oances ; 

Seville  oran(»e  iuice, 

Syiup  of  violets,  each  fix  drams. 
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JULEl'UM    STOMACHICUM. 

Stomachic  jukp.     ^ 
Take  of  i . 

Simple  mint  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Spirituous     mint    water,      two 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  fafFron,  two  drams. 

2. 

Take  of 

Tindure  of  mint,  fix  ounces  - 
Cardamom  water,  two  ounces ; 
Simple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

3- 
Take  of 

Cinnamon  water,  fix  ounces ; 

Nutmeg  water, 

Stomachic    tindure,    each    one 

ounce ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 

ounce. 

The  titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
are  calculated:  four  or  five  fpoonfuls 
of  either  may  be  taken  occafional- 
ly,  or  ufed  as  vehicles  and  diluters 
of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  following  julapia  are  ufed 
in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary. 

JULAPIUM     AMMONIACUM. 

Ammoniacum  julep. 
Take  of 

Milk    of     ammoniacum,     four 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  fquills,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  twice  a  day,  in  coughs, 
allhmas,  and  oppreflions  at  the 
brealK  It  is  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efticacy,  but  not  a  little 
unplealant,  though  called  a  julep 
in  the  hofpilais  where  it  is  ufed. 

JULAPIUM    ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Antihyjhric  julep, 
T^lve  of 

Pennyiroyal  water,  four  ounces ; 
Compound  valerian  wateri  two 
ounces ; 


Tincture  of  cafior,  two  drams ; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  ten  grains  ; 
White  fugar,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  virtues  of  this  compofitio* 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  its 
title:  the  dofe  is  two  fpoonfuls,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a. day, 

JULAPIUM    CARDIACUM. 

Cordial  juUp, 
Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces ; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit, 
Tinfture  of  fafFron,  each  two 

drams ; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  julep. 

This  mixture  is  an  ufeful  cordial 
in  all  deprefTions  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkings  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors,  to  which  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  perfons  are  fub- 
jed.  An  ounce,  or  two  fpoonfuls, 
may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

JULAPIUM    DIAPHORETICUM. 

Diaphoretic  julep. 
Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces ; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  ten  grains  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  for  a  julep. 

This  excellent  compofition  is  a 
very  powerful  fudorific,  and  an- 
fwers  its  iutention  mors  efFedlually, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than 
many  others  calculated  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Where  a  copious 
fweat  is  to  be  excited,  as  in  rheu- 
matic difeafes,  two  fpoonfuls  are 
to  be  taken  warm  in  bed  every 
hour,  or  two  hours,  till  the  fweat 
breaks  out  ;  if  warm  diluting  li- 
quors are  not  afterwards  fufiicient 

to 
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to  keep  it  up,  the  fame  medicine 
is  to  be  occafionally  repeated. 

JULAPIUM    PIAPHORETICUM 
ACIDUM. 

Acid  diaphoretic  juleps 
Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,   four  ounces  i 
Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces  ; 
Tinfture    of    fafFron,.    half   an 

ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  amber,  one  dram  ; 
White  fugar,  one  ounce. 


tion.  As  this  medicine  excites 
the  urinary  difcharge,  without 
heating  or  irritating  the  parts,  it 
takes  place  not  only  in  dropfies, 
but  likewife  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  wherever  this  falutary  fe- 
cretion  is  to  be  promoted.  It 
iij  given  to  the  quantity  of  two 
fpoonfuls,  thrice  a  day. 

A  dram  of  fpirit  of   amber  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  julep, 
which   neverthelefs  does  not  feem 
to  receive  from  that  ingredient  any 
Mix  them  Together.  additional    virtue  :    whatever  vir- 

The  add  quality  of  this  dia-  J"«l  Ae  >// of  amber  may  po/Tefs 
phoretic  julep  adapts  it  more  par-  ("'^"^''  probably  are  not  fo  great 
ticularly  to  thofe  diforders  in  which  ?' '?  generally  fuppofed)  the>W> 
any  of  the  internal  parts  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  pleurifies  and  peri- 
pneumonies.  Jt  is  given  in  the 
fame  doie-as  the  preceding. 

JULAPIUM     DIURETICUM. 

Diuretic  julep. 
Take  of 
Spirit    of    Mindererus,      four 

ounces  ; 
Compound     horferadilh   water, 

two  ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmaliows,    three 
ounces. 
Mix  theip  together. 


■,     The  fpirit  of  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent    aperient    faline   liquor, 
capable  of  promoting  evacuation 
either  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  or 
the  urinary  pafTages,  according  to 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.     We 
have  feen  above,  that  when  taken 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  a  power- 
ful fudorific  ;  efpecially  if  affiled 
by  volatile  Hilts,    fmall    dofes  of 
opiates,  or  other  fubftances  which 
tend  to  determine  its  aftion  to  the 
ficin.     If  the  patient  walks  about, 
in  a  cool  air,  it  operates  gently, 
but  for  the  mofl  part  effeftualjy, 
by  urine  :  the  additions  here  join- 
ed   to    it,     correjpond   with    this 
intention,  and  promote  its  opera- 


is   impregnated    therewith   m   an 
extremely  low   degree  ;    fee  page 

482. 

JULAPIUM     FOETIDUM. 

Fetid  julep. 
Take  of 

Afafetida,  one  dram  and  a  half; 

Rue  water,  fix  ounces  ; 

Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Oil  of  hartfhorn,  twenty  drops ; 

White  fugar,  ten  drams. 
Rub  the  afafetida  in  the  rue  water 

till    it    diffolves,    and    having 

dropt  the  oil  upon  the  i^g^Ty  mix 

the  whole  together. 

This  compoiltion  is  not  a  little 
fetid  and  unfightly  ;  it  is  never- 
thelefs a  medicine  of  great  efficacy, 
in  hypochondriacal  and  hylleric 
diforders,  afthmas,  and  other  ner- 
vous complaints  :  the  dofe  is  one 
fpoonful,  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  fometimes  prepared  without 
the  oil  of  hartihorn, 

Ju  L  A  PI  UM      HYDRAGOGUM. 

Hydrago^ue  julep. 
Take  of 

Chamemel  -  flower    water,    iix 

ounces  ; 
lime  tic  tartar,  ten  grains  ; 
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Syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  ounces. 
Kix  them  together. 

» 

Two  fpoonfu!.";  of  this  julep  are 
given,    in   hydropic    cafes,    every 
two   hours,  till  it  takes   fufficieut 
efFedl   as   a   purgative  ;    which   it 
generally  does  before  the  quantity 
h'^re  prefcribed  has  been  made  ule 
of.     Emetic  tartar,  thus  exhibited 
in     fmall    dofes,    and    frequently 
repeated,    proves   as   certain   and 
powerful  a  cathartic,  as  it  does  an 
emetic    when   given    in  a   larger 
quantity    at    once.       It    operates 
iieverthelefs,    for  the   moil    part, 
with  fufiicient  eafe. 

JULAPIUM    SlSrE?iS. 
Binding  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces  ; 

Aromatic  water,  two  ounces ; 

Japonic  confe6lion,  two  drams  ; 

Japan   earth,    in  powder,    one 
dram  ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them,  well  together. 

This  julep  is  calculated  againft 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas  ;  in 
iwhich,  after  proper  evacuations, 
it  generally  eafes  the  gripes,  and 
rellrains  the  flux.  It  is  to  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at 
a  time. 

MlSTUHA    ALEXETERIA. 

jllexeterial  mixture^ 
Take  of 

Common   water,  four  ounces ; 
Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 

vinegar, 
Julep   of    camphor,    each    one 

ounce  and  a  half  ; 
Compound   powder   of   contra- 

yerva,  four  fcruples  ; 
Nitre,    two  fcruples  ; 
2 
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Syrup  of  orange  peel,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them   togetiier. 

In  hofpitals  and  places  ill  airecl, 
common  inflammatory  fevers  fome- 
times  change  into  putrid  and  ma- 
lignant  ones.     To  guard    againft 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  foon 
as  the  iuflammatior,  begins  to  abate, 
or  the   pulfe  to  foften,    three   or 
four   fpoonfuls  of  this  alexiphar- 
mac  mixture  may  be  given  every 
fix    hours.      Camphor    feems    to 
anfwer  befl  when  thus  given  in  a 
liquid  form  ;  and  to  be  moft  efi- 
cacious   in   fuch  fmall   dofes,    for 
abating  inflammation  and  nervous 
fymptoms,  and   likewife  for  pro- 
moting a  gentle  diaphorefis. 

MiSTURA     ANTIDYSENTERICA, 

AntidyJ Hit  eric  mixture. 
Take  of  i. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  feven 

ounces  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 

ounce  ; 
Eleftary  of  fcordium  with  opium, 
half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Extradl     of     logwood,      three 

drams  ; 
Tindure  of  Japan  earth,  two 

drams  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  o.ne 

ounce  ; 
Common  water,  {tvtxi  ounces. 
DiiTolve  the  exti"a<5l  in  the  cinna- 
mon water,  and  then  add   the 
common  water  and  the  tin^ure. 

In  recent  dyfenteries,  after  the 
neceflary  evacuations,  a  fpoonful 
or  two  of  either  of  thefe  mixtures 
may  be  given  after  every  motion,. 
or  once  in  four  or  five  hours  :  if 
the  firfl;,  which  is  a  mild  opiate, 
fails  of  procuring  reft,  it  is  a  flgn 
that  fome  of  the  corrupted  humours 
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ftill  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  that 
it  is  more  proper  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuation,  than  to  fupprefs  the 
flux.  Thefe  medicines  will  fome- 
times  likewife  take  place  in  the  lad: 
llage  of  the  difeafe,  when  through 
negleft  or  mirmanagement  it  has 
continued  till  the  rtrength  is  much 
impaired,  the  inteftines  greatly 
relaxed,  and  their  villous  coat 
abraded  ;  provided  there  are  nei- 
ther ichorous  or  involuntary  liools, 
aphthae,  petechias,  hiccup,  or  great 
anxiety  at  the  breafl.  Rhubarb, 
and  theie  aiiringcnts,  are  to  be  fo 
interpofed,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  putrid  humours  are  dif- 
lodged,  the  ftrength  may  be  fup- 
ported,  and  the  inteftines  braced. 
See  Dr.  Pringle's  excellent  obfer- 
vations  on  the  difeafes  ot"  the 
army,  page  254,  ^  feq.  where 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  and  fatis- 
fad;©ry  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms 
and  cure  of  this  diftemper,  fo 
frequent  and  fatal  in  the  camp. 

MiSTURA      ANTIEMETICA 
SALINA. 

Saline  antiemetic  mixture. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams; 
Simple    cinnamon    water,   one 

ounce  ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed,  not  only  for  the  purpofe 
exprelTed  in  its  title,  but  likewife 
as  a  faline  aperient  in  ifterical,  in- 
flammatory, and  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
proper. 

MiSTURA    CARDIACA. 

Cordial  mixture. 
fake  of 
Simple   cinnamon    water,    four 
ounces  ; 


Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 

ounces  ; 
Extrfldl  of  fafFron,  one  fcruple  ; 
Confeftion  of  kermes,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  great  languors  and  depref* 
fions,  a  fpoonfui  of  this  rich  cor- 
dial mixture  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour. 

MiSTURA     AD     PHTHISIN. 

Mixture  againjl  the  phthifts. 
Take  of  i. 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  dram  ; 
Common  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 

ounce ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 
Let  the  balfam  be  diiTolved  in  a 
'  proper  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

Take  of  2. 

Thebaig  extrail,  one  grain ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a  dram. 
Mix  them  together  for  a  bolus. 

Take  of  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  a  dram  and 

a  half; 
Thebaic  tinfture,  fifteen  drops  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 

drams  ; 
Common  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix   them  together. 

In  the  advanced  (late  of  a  con- 
fumption,  we  may  diftinguilh  tvvo 
forts  of  coughs,  one  otcafioned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a  thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea,  which  parts  being  then 
deprived  of  their  mucus,  become 
extrjL^mely  fenfible  to  irritation.  It 
is  this  laft  kind,  perhaps,  which  is 
moft  painful  and  teazing  to  the 
patient.  The  firll:  fort  requires 
^balfamicsj  if  the  ulcer  is  open, 
and  the   matter  can   be  expeilo- 
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rated.     For  this  purpofe,  the  firft     and  pungency  greatly  improve  its 
of  the  above  mixtures  is   a  very  ----- 

elegant    and     efteftual    formula  : 
two  fpoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day  :  if  the  balfam 
purges,  two   drams  of  the  pare- 
goric elixir,  added  to  the  quantity 
of  the   mixture  here    prefcribed, 
will    prevent    that    effeft.      The 
other  kind  of  cough  can  only  be 
palliated  by  incrafTants ;   and  for 
that   purpofe,    the  fecond  of  the 
above  compofuions   is  one  of  the 
moft    fuccefsful    medicines  :    the 
conferve  is    altogether  fafe,    and 
otherwife  well  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  but  of  weak 
virtues  :  the  opiate  extradl   is  the 
moft   efficacious    ingredient,    but 
is  to  be  given  with  great  caution, 
as  opiates  in   general  are  apt    to 
heat,  to   bind   the  body,    and   to 
obftru*^  expecloration.     As    thefe 
bad  qualities  are  in  good  meafure 
correfted   by  fquills  ;  as  foon   as 
the   patient    begins  to    complain 
of  reftlefs   nights  from  coughing, 
the   third  mixture   may  be  given 
at  bed-time.     See  Pringle's  Obfer- 
yations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army. 


MiSTURA     E     VALERIAN^. 

Valerian  mixture. 
Take  of 

Simple  pepper  -  mint     water, 

twelve  ounces  ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  in  powder, 

one  ounce  ; 
Compound    fpirit  of   lavender, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
^yrup  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicines  in  epilepfies 
and  vertigo's,  feems  to  anfwer 
better  when  thu5  exhibited  in 
fubftanct,  than  if  given  in  form 
of  tinfture  or  infufion.  The  li- 
quors here  joined  to  it  excellently 
coincide  with,  and  by  their  warmth 


virtues.  Two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

HaUSTUS    CATHARTICUS. 

Cathartic  draught. 
Take  of  i. 

Scammony,  ten  grains  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  two  drams ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  fix  drams. 
Grind    the    fcammony    with   the 

fpirit  in  a  glafs    mortar,    and 

when  perfe(ftly  incorporated,  mix 

in  the  fyrup. 

Take  of  2. 

Jalap,  in  powder,  one  fcruple ; 
Ipecacoanha,  three  grains  j 
Compound  juniper   water,  one 

ounce  ; 
Infufion  of  linfeed,    an  ounce 

and  a  half  j 
Simple  fyrup,  one  dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
flrong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  moft 
part  eafy  and  fafe  in  operation. 
They  are  calculated  chiefly  for 
hydropic  cafes,  in  which  they 
procure  copious  evacuations,  with- 
out weakening  or  fatiguing  the 
patient  fo  much  as  many  other 
medicines  of  this  kind. 

HaUSTUS     CATHARTICUS 

SALINUS. 

Saline  cathartic   dra.ught» 
Take  of 

Glauber's  cathartic  fait. 

Manna,  each  fix  drams ; 

Boiling  water,  three   ounces  ; 

Tindure    of   cardamoms,    one 
dram. 
Diflblve  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 

water,  and  having   ftrained    off 

the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  tindlure 

of  cardamoms. 

This 
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This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  faline  purgative.  Tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms  is  one  of  the 
beft  additions  to  liquors  of  this 
kind,  or  to  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  for  rendering  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ilomach. 

Haustus  diaphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindererus, 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  half 

an  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  draught  is  a  very  powerful 
faline  diaphoretic.  It  is  given 
with  fafety,  and  often  with  great 
benefit,  in  the  beginning  of  in- 
jflammatory  fevers,  after  bleeding ; 
where  theriaca,  and  other  warm 
fubftances    ufually    employed,    if 


ther,  and  then  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients. 
» 
Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; 
Oxymel  of  fquills,    one  dram 

by  meafure  j 
Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  4. 

Tindure  of  cantharides,  fifteen 

drops  ; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram  ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams  ; 
Simple    pennyroyal   water,    an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Simple  fyrup,  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  elegant 
and  efficacious  compofitions  are 
commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  for 
promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 


they  fail  in  bringing  out  a  fweat.     He  direfts  them  to  be  taken  every 

night  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
fquill,  one  of  the  moil  powerful 
diuretics,  is,  by  the  additions  here 
joined  to  it,  rendered  not  only 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  ilo- 
mach, but  likewife  enabled  more 
efFedually  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it.  The  other  two 
are  taken  from  our  hofpitals ; 
in  which  the  former,  compofed 
on  the  fame  plan  with  the  two 
preceding,  is  juilly  diftinguilhed 
by  the  title  of  mitior  or  milder  ; 
and  the  latter,  containing  befides 
the  faline  matter,  a  moderate  dofe 
of  cantharides,  by  that  o^ fortior 
or  ilronger. 


jncreafe  the  fever. 

Haustus   diureticus. 
Diuretic  draught. 
Take  of  i. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,    one    dram 

and  a  half ; 
Simple    cinnamon    water,    one 

ounce ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  one 
dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Vinegar  of  fquills,    one  dram 

(or  one  dram  and  a  half;) 
Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram  ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams  ; 
Simple    cinnamon     water,     an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Spirituous   pepper-mint  water, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  dram. 
Let  the   fait  of    wormwood   and 
iempn  juice  be  firll  rai;ied  toge- 


Haustus  anodyno-diure- 

TICUS. 

An  anodyne  diuretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a  dram  ; 
Thebaic   tindlure,  forty  drops ; 
Pepper-mint  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Simple 
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Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water;  two 

drams  ; 
Syrup   of   marlhmallows,    one 

dram. 
Mix  them  together. 


Part  IV. 

efFedls  of  the  mixture  above  pre- 
fcribed,  in  a  perfon  labouring  un- 
der an  afcites  and  tympany  at 
the  fame  time,  where  the  pain  was 
intolerable,  the  thirft  intenfe,  and 
the  urine  in  very  fmall  quantity  : 
the  ftronger  purgatives  increased 
the  diftemper  ;  foap,  alkaline  falts, 
nitre,  and  other  diuretics,  were 
tried  in  vain  :  this  draught  (when 
the  patient  feemed  to  be  beyond 
are  accompanied  with  great  pain,  any  afliftance  from  medicine)  pro- 
this  anodyne  drug,  by  eafing  the  cured  unexpefled  relief,  not  only 
pain,  and  removing  the  ftridture  a  gentle  fleep,  and  truce  from  the 
of  the  paffages,  which  painful  pain,  but  likewife  a  copious  dif- 
fenfations  always  occafion,  proves  charge  of  urine  :  by  repeating  the 
a  medicine  of  great  fervice,  and  medicine,  for  a  little  time,  every 
notably  promotes  the  urinary  eight  hours,  and  afterwards  ufing 
difcharge.  Dr.  Mead  has  given  a  corroborants,  the  cure  was  perfeft- 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  good     ly  completed. 


Though  praftitioners  have 
rarely  ventured  to  exhibit  opium 
in  dropfies  ;    yet  in  thofe  which 
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AQUA  ALUMINOSA 

BATEANA. 

Bates's  alum  water » 

Lond. 

TAKE  of 
Alum, 
White    vitriol,    each    half   an 

ounce  ; 
V/atcr,  two  pints. 
Boil   the  falts  in  the  water  till  they 
are   di/Iblved,    let   the   folution 
fettle,    and  afterwards    filter   it 
through  paper. 

Bates  direfls  the  falts  to  be 
firft  powdered  and  melted  over  the 
fire  ;  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble, 
fince  the  melting  only  evaporates 
the  aqueous  parts,  which  are  re- 
ftored  again  on  the  addition  of  the 
water.  This  liquor  is  ufed  for 
eleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds  ;  and  for  removing  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  the  part  being 
bathed  with  it  hot,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  fometimes  like- 
wife  employed  as  a  coUyrium  ;  and 
■  as  an  injection  in  the  gonorrhcea 
and  fluor  albus,  when  not  accom* 
p:inicd  with  virulence. 

AQUA  ALUMINOSA. 

Jmn  zvaicr, 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimatc. 
Alum,  each  two  drams ; 
Water,   two  pints. 

Let  the  fublimate  and  alum  be 
ground  into  powder,  and  boiled 
with'  the  water,  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
to  the  confumption  of  half  the 
water  i  then  fuiFsr  the  liquor  ts 


fettle,  and  pour  it  oiF  clear  from 
the  fediment. 

This  is  taken  frotn  Fallopius, 
with  the  exchange  of  rofe  and 
plantane  waters  for  common  wa- 
ter, which  is  equally  fit  for  the 
purpofe.  The  compofition  is  de- 
figned  chiefly  for  cutaneous  puftules- 
and  ulcerafions., 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA. 
Sapphire- coloured    water. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram. 
Let  them  ftand  together,  in  a  cop- 
per veffel,  or  along  with  fome 
plates  of  copper,  until  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  fapphire  colour. 

Edinh, 
Take  of 

Lime-water,    newly  made,  one 

pint ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  drams. 
Diffolve  the  fait  in  the  lime-water, 
and  let  the  folution    ftand  in  a 
brafs  veffel,  until  it  has  acquired 
a  blue  colour. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty 
much  in  ufe,  as  a  detergent  of 
foul  and  obllinate  ulcers,  and  for 
taking  away  fpecks  or  films  in  the 
eyes.  The  copper  contributes 
more  to  its  colour,  than  to  its  me- 
dicinal efiicacy  ;  for  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  diffolved  is  extremely 
minute. 


AQUA 
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AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
C^RULEA. 
Blue  vitriolic  waUr,* 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Blue  vitriol,  three  ounces ; 
Alum, 
Strong  fpirit  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 

each  two  ounces ; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  falts  in  the  water,  until 
they  are  diflblved,  then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filter  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

AQUA    STYPTICA. 
Styptic  water, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 
Blue  vitriol. 

Alum,  each  three  ounces ; 
"Water,  two  pints. 
Boil   them  until   the  falts  are  dlf- 
folved,    then    filter   the   liquor, 
and  add  two   drams  of   oil  of 
vitriol. 

'^HESE  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  flyptic,  recommended  by 
Sydenham,  for  ilopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  other  external 
iiDsmorrhages  :  for  this  purpofe, 
cloths  or  dcirUs  are  to  be  dipt  in 
iht  liquor,  and  applied  to  the 
part, 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA 

CAMPHORATA. 

Camphorated  vitriolic  water, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,   two  drams  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol  may  be 
diflblved  ;    and   after  the   feces 
have  fublided,  filter  the   liquor 
through  paper. 

This  is  an  unfrugal  method  of 
pianaging  camphor,  greateft  part 


Compofitions.  Part  IV. 

of  which  feparates  with  the  feces 
of  the  vitriol,  very  little  of  it 
remaining  fufpended  in  the  water. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  in  the 
preceding  edition  of  their  pharma- 
copoeia, had  a  preparation  under 
the  title  of  Acjua  ophthalmi- 
CA,  differing  little  otherwife  from 
the  above  than  in  the  quantity 
of  water  being  greater,  and  in 
an  addition  of  tutty  and  bole, 
ingredients  which  could  be  of  no 
ufe,  as  not  being  foluble  in  water, 
and  fubfiding  from  it  in  (landing. 
They  have  therefore,  at  the  late 
revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
reduced  this  preparation  to  the 
following  more  fimpl&form. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA. 

Vitriolic   water, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

White  vitriol,  two  drams  ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  till  the  vitriol  is  difTolved,  and 
then  filter  the  liquor. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or 
inflamed,  thefe  folutions  of  white 
vitriol  are  very  ufeful  applica- 
tions ;  the  (lighter  inflammations 
will  frequently  yield  to  this  medi- 
cine, without  any  other  afliftance  : 
in  the  more  violent  ones,  venaefec- 
tion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  pre- 
mifed  to  its  ufe. 

AQUA  PHAGED^NICA. 
Phagedenic  water, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint ; 
Corrofive     mercury    fublimatc, 
half  a  dram. 
Let  a  folution  be  made. 

This    is   defigned  for  wafhing 
and  cleaniing  old  foul  ulcers,  and 
preventing  the  growth  of  fungous 
flelh.     It  is  for  moU  purpofes  ra- 
ther 
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ther  too  acrid  to  be  ufed  without     third,  where  ulcerations  require  to 

be  deterged,  or  the  excretion  of 
thick  vifcid  faliva  promoted  ;  and 
the  fourth,  where  the  mouth  is 
dry,  parched  and  rigid,  to  moiflen 
and  foften  it.  In  fome  cafes, 
volatile  fpirits  may  be  advantage- 
Gufly  joined  to  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations.  Dr.  Pringle  informs 
us,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quin- 
fey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces. 


dilution. 

Garcarisma  astringens. 
AJlringent  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce ; 

Alum,  one  dram  ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark, 


till   fuch    time  as  the    liquor,     he  has  obferved  little  benefit  arif.ng 


when  llrained,  will  amount  only 
to  one  pint ;  to  which  add  the 
alum  and  the  honey. 

Garcarisma   commune. 
Common  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Tindlure  of  rofes,  one  pint ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Or, 
Take  of 

Water,  fix  ounces  ; 

Nitre,  one  dram ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together.     Where  acids 

are  requifite,  forty  drops  of  the 

weak  Ipiiit  of  vitriol  are  added 

to  this  compofition. 

Garcarisma   detergens. 
Dettrgent  gargarijm. 
Take  of 

Emollient  dccoclion,  one  pint ; 
Tindure  of  myrrh,  one  ounce  j 
Honey,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Garcarisma  emolliens. 
Emollient  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Marlhmal low  root,  two  ounces; 
Figs,  four  in  number  ; 
Waier,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 
and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

These  liquors  are  ufed  for 
waftiing  the  mouth  and  fauces  ; 
the  firlt,  where  the  parts  are  ex- 
tremely rela.xed ;   the  fccor.d   and 


from  the  common  gargles ;  that 
fuch  as  were  of  an  acid  nature 
feemed  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  contrading  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus, 
and  thickening  thofe  humours  ; 
that  a  decoflion  of  figs  in  milk 
and  water  feemed  to  have  a  con- 
trary efFed,  efpecially  if  fome 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was  added, 
by  which  the  faliva  was  made 
thinner,  and  the  glands  brought 
to  fecrete  more  freely ;  a  circum- 
ftance  always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 

Enema  de  amylo. 
Starch  glyfier. 
Take  of 

Gelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces ; 
Lin  feed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy   the  gelly  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then   mix  in  the  oil. 
Forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
are  fome  times  added. 


Enema 


five 


anodynum, 
opiatum. 
Anodyne^  or  opiate  glyfier. 
Take  of 

Infufion  of  Hnfeed,  fix  ounces  ; 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops. 

Or, 
Mutton  broth,  five  ounces ; 
Thebaic  extraft,  three  grains. 

Enema  anticolicum. 
Glyfier  againfl  the  colic. 
Take  of 

Common  decoflion,  half  a  pint; 

Tintftura 
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Tinflura  facra,  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fait,  one  dram  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  astringens. 
Afaingent  glyjier. 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  ten  ounces ; 
Japonic    confeftion,     half    an 
ounce, 
^ix  them  together  for  a  glyfter, 
of  which  one  half  is  to  be  in- 
jefted  at  a  time. 

Enema   astringens 
balsamicum. 
AJiringent  halfamic  glyJler, 
This  is  made  by  adding  to   the 
foregoing    half    an    ounce    of 
Locatelli's  balfam,  diflblved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  t'g'g. 

Enema  commune. 
Common  glyjhr* 
Take  of 

Common     decoftion ,      twelve 

ounces  ; 
Lenitive  eleftary,  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fait,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema    domesticum, 
Domejiic  glyjier. 
Take  of 

Cows  milk,  half  a  pint; 
Brown  fugar, 
Oil  olive,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema    emolliens. 
Emollient  glyjier* 
Take  of 

Palm  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Cows  milk,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  oil  be  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  one  ^^^,  and  then  add 
the  milk. 


Enema   foetidum. 
Fetid  glyjier. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  two  drams  ; 

Rue, 

Savin,'  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  olive,  one  ounce  -, 

Oil  of  amber,  half  a  dram  j 

Water,  one  pint  and  a  half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  and 
favin,  till  half  a  pint  is  wailed  ; 
then  ftrain  off  the  remaining 
decodion,  and  mix  with  it  the 
afafetida  and  the  oils.  Half  the 
quantity  of  the  compofition  here 
direfted,  is  to  be  injefted  at  a 
time. 

Enema  purgans. 
Purging  glyjier. 
Take  of 

Common  decodion,  half  a  pint ; 
White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  terebinthinatum. 
Turpentine  glyjier. 
Take  of 

Common  decodion,  ten  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine  (diffolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  an 
ounce  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  ufesofthefe  compofitions 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  their 
titles.  The  liar ch,  anodyne,  emol- 
lient and  aftringent  glyllers,  are 
ufed  in  dyfenteries,  and  other  al- 
vine  fluxes,  to  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  inteftines,  defend  them 
from  being  corroded  by  the  acri- 
monious humours,  to  heal  their 
exulcerations,  and  eafe  the  pains 
which  accompany,  thefe  diforders. 
The  turpentine  glyfter  is  injeded 
in  nephritic  cales  ;  the  fetid  in 
hyfleric    ones.      The    others    are 

calculated 
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Balfam  of  Copaiba,     half   an 
ounce; 


calculated  for  unloading  the  in- 
teftines  of  their  contents,  where 
the  exhibition  of  purgatives  in 
other  forms  is  improper,  or  unfafe. 
Glyfters  have  been  looked  upon 
by  fome  as  mere  topical  applica- 
tions, whofe  operation  was  confin- 
ed to  the  inteftine,  into  which  they 
are  received.  But  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  in  many  cafes  their  ac- 
tion is  extended  much  farther : 
thus  the  turpentine  glyfter,  above 
defcribed,  promotes  the  difcharge 
by  the  kidneys,  and  communicates 
to  the  urine  a  violet  fmell  ;  and 
the  anodyne  glyfter  proves  narco- 


Lime-water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ;  and 
then   gradually    add  the    lime 
water  aud  honey. 

Injectio  mercurialis. 
Mercurial  hijeiiion. 
Take  of 
Quickfilver, 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Rofe-water,  half  a  pint. 


tic,  as  if  a  moderate  dofe  of  opi-    Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 


um  had  been  fwallowed :  perfons 
have  been  inebriated  by  fpirituous 
glyfters  ;  and  fome  aftirm,  that 
life  has  been  fupported  for  feveral 
days,  by  thofe  of  a  nutritious 
kind. 

Injectio  balsamica, 

Balfamic  injeSHon. 
Take  of 


fam,  till  they  are  perfedly  in- 
corporated J  then  mix  with 
them  the  yolk  of  an  egg^  and 
afterwards  add  the  rofe-water. 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration are  defigned  to  be  inje£led 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor- 
rhoeas, for  cleanfmg  and  deterging 
the  parts. 
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CHAPTER     X, 

Plajlers. 


PLASTERS  are  compofed  chief- 
ly of  oily  and  unftuous  fub- 
ftances,  united  with  powders,  into 
fuch  a  confiflence,  that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  the  cold, 
without  (licking  to  the  fingers;  that 
It  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a  fmall 
heat;  and  that  by  the  warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  be  io  tenacious, 
as  readily  to  adhere  both  to  the 
part  on  which  it  is  applied,  and  to 
the  fubftance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is  however  a  difference  in 
the  confidence  of  plafters,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  :  thus,  fuch  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  breafl  and  ftomach, 
Ihould  be  very  foft  and  yielding  ; 
whilft  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs 
are  made  firmer  and  more  adhefive. 
An  ounce  of  exprefTed  oil,  an 
ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plafter  oi  the  firil 
confidence ;  for  a  hard  one,  an 
ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  more  of  powder  may  be 
added,  Plafters  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy-refins, 
Jkc.  without  wax,  eipecially  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription  :  for 
officinals,  thefe  compofitions  are 
lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too 
foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a 
warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaf- 
ters might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fpecific  virtues  of  different 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  plafter. 
The  coition  was  continued  till  the 
herb  was  almoft  crifp,  with  care  to 


prevent.the  matter  from  con  trac- 
ing a  black  colour  :  after  which, 
the  liquid  was  ftrained  off,  and  fet  " 
on  the  fire  again  till  all  the  aque- 
ous moifture  had  exhaled.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  this 
treatment  does  not  communicate 
to  the  oils  any  very  valuable  qua- 
lities even  relative  to  their  ufe 
in  a  fluid  ftate  :  much  lefs  can 
plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re- 
ceive any  confiderable  efHcacy  from 
the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
unite  with  them  into  a  plafter  of 
an  excellent  confiftence,  and  which 
makes  a  proper  bafts  for  feveral 
other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compo- 
fitions, a  quantity  of  water  muft 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter 
from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Such  water,  as  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft 
be  previoufly  made  hot  :  for  cold 
liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the 
procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great  ^ 
danger  of  the  operator ;  this  acci- 
dent will  equally  happen  upon  the 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plafter 
is  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTRUM    ANODY- 

NUM. 
Anodyne  plafter* 
Edi?ib, 
Take  of 

White  refln,  eight  ounces  ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Galbanum,  each  four  ounces ; 
Cummin  feeds,  three  ounces ; 

Black 
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Black   foap,  four  ounces. 
Melt  the  refin  and  the  gums  toge- 
ther ;    then  add   the   powdered 
feeds   and   the  foap,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafter. 

This  plafter  fometlmes  gives 
cafe  in  flight  rheumatic  pains, 
which  it  is  fappofed  to  effect  by 
preventing  the  afflux  of  humours  to 
the  part,  and  putting  in  motion, 
and  repelling  fuch  as  already  ftag- 
nate  there. 


EMPLASTRUM 

ANTIHYSTERICUM. 

Antihyjieric  plafter. 

Edinh, 

Take  of 

Galb^num,  twelve  ounces  ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder. 
Yellow  wax,  each  fix  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine. 
Cummin  feeds  in  powder, 
Afafetida,  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes  ;  and 
fometimes  with  good  eifeft. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ATTRAHENS. 

Drawing  plajler, 

Lond, 

t^ake  of 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  three  pounds; 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  whilfl 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pafs  it 
through  a  ftrainer. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
plafter  for  the  purpofe  exprefTed  in 
Its  title.  It  is  calculated  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  melilot  plafter  : 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  em- 
ployed for  the  drefTmg  of  blifters, 
'nas   been   continually  complained 
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of.  This  was  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  refin  contained  in  it, 
which*is  here  for  that  reafon  re- 
trenched. J.i  lliould  feem  that* 
when  defigned  only  for  driefling 
blifters,  the  refin  ought  to  be 
entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation, excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  plafters  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe  :  their  confiftence 
makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their 
adhelivenefs  renders  the  taking 
them  off  painful.  Cerates,  which 
are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  ap- 
pear much  more  eligible  :  tl>e 
ceratam  alium  will  fcrve  for  ge- 
neral ufe  ;  and  for  fome  particu- 
lar pupofes,  the  ^eratum  citrinum 
may  be  applied. 


EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM* 
IVax  plajler* 
Rdinb. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  four  pounds  ; 

White  refm, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  two  pounds.- 
Melt  them  together  into  a  plafter  ; 

which    fuppiies    the    place    of 

meliot  plafter. 

This  plafter  is  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  the  further  reduc-' 
tion  of  the  refm  renders  it  for  fome 
puppofes  more  eligible. 

EMPLASTRU^4 

CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic  flajier. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  tv/o  pounds ; 
Soft  labdanum,  6ne  pound  ; 
Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  four  ounces ; 

The  exprefled  oil,  called  oil  of 

mace,  one  ounce. 

Melt   the   pitch,    refin,    and  wax 

together  j    then    add,     fir  ft   the 

g  f  labdaiivwn, 
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labdanum,    and  afterwards   the         This  plafter  was  formely  fup 


oil  of  mace. 

« 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tacamahaca  in  powdef. 

Yellow  wax, 

Venice    turpentine,     each  four 

ounces  j 
Oil  of  lavender,  two  drams  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 

Melt  the  tacamahaca  with  the  wax, 
and  then  add  the  turpentine, 
that  a  plafter  may  be  formed  : 
when  this  compound  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  grown  al- 
moft  cold,  mix  in  the  oils. 


pofed  to  be  a  powerful  cooler  and 
difcutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  again  ft  fwellingS  of  the 
fpleen  and  diftenfions  of  the  l]y^ 
pochondres.  For  fome  time  paft, 
it  has  been,  among  us,  entirely 
negleded,  and  hence  the  London 
college,  at  the  late  revifal  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  omitted  it.  But 
the  high  refolvent  power  which 
Dr.  Storck  has  difcovered  in  hem- 
lock, and  which  he  found  it  to 
exert  in  this  as  well  as  in   other 


forms,  entitle  it  to  further  trials. 
The  plafter  appears  very  well  con- 
trived, and  the  additional  ingre- 
These  plafters  are  applied,  in     dients  well  chofen  for  aflifting  the 

weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to     efficacy  of  the  hemlock. 

tlie   temples,    forehead,    &c.    and 


lometimes  likewife  to  the  feet. 
Schulze  relates,  that  an  invetc- 
riite  rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the 
teeth,  and  occafioned  intoleraMe 
pain,  was  completely  cured  in 
two  ,days  by  a  plafter  of  this 
kind  (with  the  addition  of  a  little 
opium)  applied  to  the  part,  after 
many  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain  :  he  adds,  that  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid  matter 
exuded,  under  the  plafter,  in 
drops,  which  were  fo  acrid  as  to 
corrode  the  cuticle. 

EMPLASTRUM   de    CICUTA 

cum  AMIvlONIACO. 

Plajier  of  hemlock  with  am- 

moniacum. 

Edinb. 

Tnke  of 

Juice  of  hemlock    leaves,  four 

ounces  ; 
G  um  ammoniac um, eight  ounces; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  aii  much  as  is 
fufticient  to  diftblve  the  gum. 
Add   the  juice    to    this    folution, 
and    having   ftrained    the   mix- 
ture, boil  It  to  th«  tuiiliiknce 
of  a  plafter.  . 


EMPLASTRUM    COMMUNE. 

Common  plajier ^   vfually  called 

Diachylon, 

bond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  gallon  ; 
Litharge,  ground  into  a  moft 
fubtile  powder,  five  pounds. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  with 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep- 
ing them  continually  ftirring, 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite, 
and  acquire  the  confiftenceof  a 
plafter.  If  all  the  water  ftiould 
be  con  fumed  before  this  hap- 
pens, add  fome  more  waj^er 
previoufly  made  hot. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 
•     Oil  olive,  fix  pint^  ; 

Litharge,   three  pounds. 
Boil   them  into  a  plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  proceftes 
ftiould  be  gentle,  and  the  matter 
kept  continually  ftirring,  other- 
wife  it  fwells  up,  and  is  apt  to 
run  over  the  veftel.  If  the  com-  -I 
portion    proves    difcoloured,    the  ;| 

addition 
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addition  of  a  little  white  lead  and  Edinb,, 

oil   will  improve  the  colour.  Take  of 

Thefe  plaflers  are  the  common  Colnmon  plafler,  two  pounds  ; 

application  in  excoriations  of  the  Burgundy  pitch,  one  pound, 

fkin,  flight  fielh  wounds,  and  the  Melt  them  together,  io  as  to  make 


like.  They  keep  the  part  foft, 
and  fomewhat  warm,  and  defend 
it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expeded  in  thefe  cafes 
from  any  plafter.  Some  of  our 
induftrious  medicine-makers  have 
thought  thefe  purpofes  might  be 
anfwered  by  a  cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  add- 
ed a  large  quantity  of  common 
whiting  and  hogs  lard  :  this, 
however,  is  by  no  means  allow- 
able, not  only  as  it  does  not  ftick 
fo  well,  but  likewife  as  the  lard 
is  apt  to  grow  rancid  and  acri- 
monious. The  counterfeit  is  di- 
llinguiftiable  by  the  eye. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

ADH^SIVUM. 

Common  Jiicking  plajler* 

Lofid. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds  ; 
Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound. 

Melt  the  common  plailer  over  a 
very  gentle  fire  ;  then  add  the 
refin,  firft  reduced  into  powder, 
that  it  may  melt  the  fooner ;  and 
mix  them  all  together. 

This  plainer  may  otherwife  be 
made,  by  taking,  inflead  of 
the  common  plafter,  its  ingre- 
.dients  oil  and  litharge  ;  and 
adding  the  refin  a  little  be- 
fore they  have  come  to  the 
due  confiftence  ;  then  continue 
the  boiling,  till  the  plafter  is 
finilhed. 
It    turns  out  the   moft   elegant 

when  ma<le.by  this  laft  method. 

EMPLASTRUM 
ADH.ESIVUM. 

Sticking  plafler. 


plafter. 

These  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adhefives,  for  keeping  on  other 
drefiTings,  &c. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

cum  GUMMT. 

Common  plafter  with  gums. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Galbanum  ftrained,eightounces ; 
Common   turpentine, 
Frankincenfe,  each  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  galbanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine, over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
fprinkle  in  the  ffankincenfe, 
reduced  to  powder  :  then  gradu- 
ally mix  with  thefe  the  common 
plafter,  previoufiy  liquefied  by 
a  very  gentle  heat. 

Gr,  inftead  of  the  common  plafter 
already  made,  you  may  take 
the  oil  and  litharge  boiled  to- 
gether :  as  foon  as  thefe  unite, 
before  they  have  acquired  the 
confiftence  of  a  plafter,  the  other 
ingredients  are  to  be  added. 

EMPLASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM.. 
Gum  plajler, 
Edinb, 
Take  of  _ 

Palm  oil,  four  pints ; 
Litharge,  one  pound  and  a  half; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Galbanum, 
Venice  turpentine. 
Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound. 
Boil  the  oil  with  the  litharge  to  the 
confiftence   of  a  plafter  ;    then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
make  the  whole  into  a  plafter, 
according  to  art, 

^  f  2  Both 
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Both  thefe  plallers  are  ufed  as 
digcilives  and  fuppuratives;  par- 
ticularly in  abfcelTes,  after  a  part 
of  the  matter  has  been  maturated 
and  difcharged,  for  fuppurating 
or  difcuifing  the  remaining  hard 
part. 

EMPLASTRUM   CROCEUM, 

vulgo    OXV^CROCEUM. 
Saffron  plajhr^    co?nmonly   called 
Oxycroceum, 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch. 
Yellow  wax,  each  one  pound  ; 
Gal  ban  um. 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Saffron,  rubbed  into  powder, 
two  ounces. 
Let  the  Burgundy  pitch,  wax,  and 
galbatiUiti,  be  melted  together 
Over  a  gentle  fire  ;  then  add  the 
tar  and  faffron,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  plaller* 

This  infrugal  and  injudicious 
compofition  is  faid  to  ftrengthen 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
efpecially  the  tendinous  ones  ;  to 
warm  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  to 
refolve  and  difcufs  cold  tumours. 
Tar  is  now  introduced  as  an  in- 
gredient, in  the  room  of  Venice 
turpentine,  myrrh,  and  olibanum. 

EMPLASTRUM    e   CYMINO. 

Cummin  plafter* 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Cummin  {qqIs, 

Caraway  feeds. 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  pitch  with  the  wax  ; 
tlien  fprinkli^  in  the  other  in- 
gredients, firll  reduced  into  a 
powder,  and  mli:  the  whole  well 
together. 


This  plaftcr  (lands  recom- 
mended as  a  moderately  warm  dif- 
cutient ;  and  is  direfted  by  fome 
to  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric 
region,  for  ftrengthening  the  vif- 
cera,  and  expelling  flatulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM 

DEFENSIVUM. 

Defenftve  plajhr* 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  j 

Oil  olive,  four  pints  5 

Yellow  wax, 

Olibanum,  in  powder, 

Venice    turpentine,    each    foui- 

ounces  ; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces* 
Boil  the  oil  with  the  litharge,  till 
they  have  acquired  nearly  the 
confluence  of  a  plafter  :  in  this 
liquefy  the  wax,  and  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  plaftcr 
according  to  art. 

This  plafter  is  laid  rOlind  the 
lips  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  over  the 
other  dreffings,  for  defending  them 
from  inflammation,  and  a  fluxion 
of  humours ;  which  however,  as 
Mr.  Sharp  very  juftly  obferves, 
plafters,  on  account  of  their  con- 
fidence, tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent. 

Emtlastrum     e    meliloto. 
Melilot  flafter. 
Take  of 

Melilot  leaves,  frefli,  fix  pounds ; 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds  ; 
White  refin,  eight  pounds  ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  pounds. 
Boil   the  herb  in  the  melted  fuet 
till    it    is  almoft    crifp   ;    then 
ilrongly  prefs  out  the  fuet,  and 
adding  the  refin  and  wax,  boil 
the  whole  a  little,  fo  as  to  make 
a  plafler  thereof. 

This 
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This  plaflerhas  been  frequent- 
ly iDade  ufe  of  for  dreffing  blif- 
ter$  :  fee  Emplastrum  attra- 
HENs.  The  London  college  have 
diminifhed  the  quantity  of  refin, 
to  render  the  compofition  lefs 
irritating  ;   and   likewife   omitted 
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perfeftly     mingled 


This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plaller  :  if  in  fome 
cafes  it  fhould  not  prove  adheiive 
enough,    the  addition  of  a  fmall 


the  herb,    as  being   of  no  figni-    quantity  of  turpentine  will  readily 
iicancy    towards    the    ufe   of    the    make   it  fo. 


plafter,  and  of  a  very  difagreeable 
fcent,  a  circumftance  of  primary 
confequence  to  be  avoided  in  dif- 
orders,  where  freedom  from  dif- 
turbance,  and  every  means  that 
can  contribute  to  quiet  relt,  ought 
by  all  poifible  endeavours  to  be 
procured  :  not  to  mention  the 
mifchieyous  adulterations  fome- 
times  pradlifed  in  this  plafter  with 
irritating  materials,  for  procuring 
the  green  colour,  which  is  made 
its  marketable  charafteriftic,  more 
compendioufly  than  by  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  herb.  The  pioft  cer- 
tain method  of  difcovering  abufes 
of  this  kind,  is  to  put  a  little  pf 
the  plafter  into  fome  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  ;  if  it  tinges  the 
fpirit  blue,  we  may  be  certain  it 
is  adulterated.  The  London  col- 
lege has  fubftitated  to  this  plafter 
the  emplajirum  attrahensy  and  the 
Edinburgh  the  emplajirum   cereum, 

JEMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMO- 
NIACO  cum  MERCURIC. 

Plajier  of  amm;^niacum  with 
mercury, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Gum    ammoniacum,    ftralned, 

one  pound  ; 
Quickiilver,  three  ounces ; 
Simple   balfam  of  fulphur,  one 

dram. 
rind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
balfam  of  fulphur,  till  it  ceafes 
to  appear  ;  then,  having  melt- 
ed the  ammoniacum,  add  it 
gradually,  a  little  before  it  cools, 
tp  this    n)ixture ;    and  let  the 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

cum  MERCURIO. 

QQmmon  plafter  with  mercury, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  one  pound  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 
Make  them  into  a  plafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

EMPLASTRUM 

MERCURIALS. 

Mercurial  plajier, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,    a  pound   and    a 

half; 
Quickfilver,  eight  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine,    one  ounce  ; 
Liquid  ttorax,    an  ounce  and  a 
half. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  in  a  mortar, 
with   the  turpentine  and  ftorax, 
until  they  are  perfeftly  incorpo- 
rated ;  and  then,  having  melted 
the  gum   plafter,   and   taken  it 
from    the   fire,    add  to   it  {his 
mixture. 

These  mercuiial  plafters  are 
looked  on  as  powerful  refol vents 
and  difcutients,  afting  with  much 
greater  certainty  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fubftances  alone  ;  the 
mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a  cori- 
fiderable  degree,  and  being  fome- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit, 
fuch  quantity  as  to  affea  the 


in 
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mouth» 
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mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophs,  and  beginning  indurations  of 
the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes  to 
yield  to  them. 
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foap  in  the  form  of  plafter  does  not 
appear  to  exert  much  of  the  efiica- 
cy  which  it  does  in  fotms  of  a  fofttfr 
confiilence. 


EMPLASTRUM  e  MINIO. 
Red  lead  plajler, 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints ; 

Red  lead,  reduced  to  a  moll  fub- 

tile  powder,  two  pounds  and  a 

half. 

Make  them  into  a  plafler,  after 
the  manner  diredled  for  prepar- 
ing the  common  plafler  :  but 
more  water  is  here  required,  and 
greater  cnrQ  is  necefTary  to  pre- 
vent th3  compofition  from  burn- 
ing and  growing  black. 

This  is  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
p. alter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
oLherwife  than  in  colour.  It  has 
an  inconvenience  of  not  flicking  fo 
well  J  and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  now  omitted  this  com- 
pofition. 

EjMPLASTRUM    DE     MlNIO    CUM 
SAPONE. 

Red  had  plafler  njuith  foap,, 
This  is  made  by  addi.  g  to  the  fore- 
going plaller  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moiilure  is  evapo- 
rated, and  whilft  hot,  half  a 
pound  of  Spanifh  foap  cut  into 
thin  flices  :  ftir  the  whole 
(Irongly  together,  until  the  foap 
is  liquefied,  and  a  plafler  for^p- 
ed,  according  to  art. 

This  is  much  efleemed  by  fome, 
for  difcufling  gouty  tumours,  and 
the  juices  ilagnating  after  fprains. 
Whatever  virtues  it  may  have  di- 
ftindl  froiji  the  general  ones  of  the 
applications  of  this  clafs,  they  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  foap  j   and 


EMPLASTRUM  e 

MUCILAGINIBUS. 

Plajlcr  of  mucilagei, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  ounces  ; 
Oil  of  mucilages,  half  a  pint ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  flrained,  half 

a  pound ; 
Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt    the   ammoniacum   with   the 
turpentine  ;    and  having,  in  an- 
other vefTel,   liquefied    the   wax 
with  the  oil,  add  this  latter  mix- 
ture to  the  other. 
Some  have  been  accuflomed  to 
ufe;  inflead  of  the  oil  of  mucilages, 
common   oil  olive,  flavoured  with 
fenugreek  feeds ;  and  poflibly  thrs 
fubflitution  may  be  admitted  as  a 
venial  one  ;    for  the  oil  of  muci- 
lages,   genuinely   made,    contains 
fcarce  any  thing  of  any  of  the  in- 
gredients, except  that  part  of  the 
fenucrreek  feeds  wherein  their  fla- 
vour  refides,  the  mucilaginous  ma- 
terials ferving   only   to  provide  it 
with  a  name  :  fee  page  330. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  plajler, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  two  pounds  ; 
Frankincenfc,  half  a  pound  ; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  common  platter,  and  add 
to-  it  the  other  ingredients  re- 
duced into  powder. 

The  dragons  blood  fhoul4  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  mixture  will  not 
be  of  an  uniform  colour. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  la- 
borious and  injudicious  compofition 

defcribed 


! 


and 
and 


Chap.  10. 

defcribed  in  our  preceding  pharma- 
copcEias,    under   the   title  of   Em- 

PLASTRUM     AD      HERNIAM   ; 

though  far  the  moft  elegant 
fimplc,  is  as  efFeaual  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  as  any  of  the  medicines  of 
this  kind.  If  conftantly  worn,  with 
a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  chil- 
dren, frequently  do  fervice ;  though 
perhaps  not  fo  much  from  any 
itrengthening  quality  of  the  ingre- 
dients, as  from  its  being  a  foft, 
clofe,  and  adhefive  covering.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters 
compofed  of  ftypiic  medicines, 
conltringe  and  flrengthen  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied,  but  on 
no  very  jull  foundation  ;  for  plailers 
in  general  relax,  rather  than  af- 
tringe,  the  undluous  ingredients 
necefTary  in  their  compofition, 
counterading  and  deilroying  the 
effed  of  the  others. 

EMPLASTRUM   e  SAPONE. 
Soap  -plajler. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds ; 
Hard  foap,  half  a  pound, 
Havhng  melted  the  common  plafter, 
mix  with  it  the  foap,  and  boil 
them  to  the  confidence  of  a  pla- 
fter. Take  care  not  to  let  it 
grow  too  cold,  before  you  form 
it  into  roils,  for  then  it  will 
prove  too  brittle. 

This  plafter  differs  only  in  co- 
lour from  the  red  lead  plafter  with 
foap  above-mentioned. 

EMPLASTRUM 

SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  plajier, 

Edinh» 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  three  pounds ; 
Caftile  foap,  fticed,  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  gum  plafter,  and  mix  into 
it  the  foap. 
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Here  the  addition  of  the  gums 
is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  relolvent 
virtue* of  the  foap.  ^ 


EMPLASTRUM 

STOMACHigUM. 

Stomach  plajier, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Soft  labdanum,  three  ounces ; 

Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  ; 

Cinnamon, 

The  exprefled  oil,  called  oil  of 

mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Eftential  oil  of  mint,  one  dram. 
Having  melted  the  frankincenfe, 
add  to  it,  firft  the  labdanuni 
foftened  by  heat,  and  then  the 
oil  of  mace  ;  afterwards  mix 
thefe  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil 
of  mint ;  and  beat  them  toge- 
ther in  a  warm  mortar,  into  a 
mafs,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  veflel. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be 
cafily  made  occafionally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are 
not  fit  for  keeping  ;)  and  to  be 
but  moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not 
to  offend  the  fkin;  and  that  it  may 
without  difficulty  be  frequently 
taken  oft*  and  renewed,  which 
thefe  forts  of  applications,  in  order 
to  their  producing  any  confiderable 
effe*,  require  to  be. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,   eight  ounces ; 
Tacamahaca    in    powder,    four 

ounces; 
Cloves,  powdered,  two  ounces  \ 
Palm  oil,  fix  ounces ; 
Expre/fed  oil  of  mace,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 

EfTential  oil  of  mint,  two  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  and  tacamahaca  with 

the   palm   oil ;    then    removing 

the  mixture  from  the  Are,    add 

S  f  4.  the 
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the  other  ingredients,  and  n^alvC 
them  into  a  plafter,  according 
to  art.  < 


Mcdicin(il  Compojitions. 


Part  IV. 


These  plafters  are  applied  to  the 

pit  of  the  ftomach,  in  weaknefs  of 

that  vifcus,  in  vomitings,  the  dif- 

order  improperly  called  the  heart-     iv/t  1      i.  j     •    1  l 

>  Q    ^    A  r       u'  -.u        A     Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together  j 

burn,  &c.  and  lometimes  with  good  .  j  j     i_        ^         •   °  j 

fuccels.     7  he  pit  of   the  Itomach 


Yellow  wax,  four  ounces ; 
Venice     turpentine,      eighteen 
,  ounces ; 
Muftard  feed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce ; 
Verdegris,  two  ounces ; 
Cantharides,  twelve  ounces. 


however,  as  Hoffman  has  obferv- 
ed,  is  not  always  the  moll  proper 
place  for  applications  of  this  kind 
to  be  made  to  :  if  applied  to  the 
five  lower  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  to- 
wards the  back,  the  llomach  will  in 
general  receive  more  benefit  from 
them  ;  for  it  appears  from  anato- 
inical  infpection,  that  great^fl  part 

of  it  is  fituated  there. 

■» 

EMPLASTRUM 

VESICATORIUM. 

BUJ^ering  plajler^  or  epifpafilc 

plajler. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Drawing  plaikr,  two  pounds ; 
Cantliarides,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Melt   the  drawing  plailer,  and,   a 
little  before  itgrovvs  lliff,  mix  in 
the  cantharides,  reduced  into  a 
nioft  fubtile  powder  ;   then  add 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Burgundy  pifch,  twenty  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine, 
Cantharides,  each  fix  ounces. 
Reduce  the  cantharides  into  a  moft 
fubtile  powder,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  ingredients,  previoufly 
melted  togetiier,  io  as  to  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafter,  accord- 
ing to  art. 

Compound  epifpafllc  plajler, 
£dinb. 
Take  of 
"  ^Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces } 


then  add  the  turpentine  ;  and 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkle 
in  the  other  ingredients,  firfl 
powdered  and  mixed  together  ; 
keeping  them  continually  ftir* 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  a  plailer 
thereof  according  to  art. 
The  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

This  laft  compofition  has  long 
been  ufed  in  foine  particular  (hops, 
as  the  moft  infallible  blifter :  though 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwer  the 
purpofe   very    fuccefsfuUy.     Whe- 
ther the  vinegar  in  the  firft  is  of 
any   advantage,    is    greatly   to   be 
doubted  :    in  fome  cafes  indeed,  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  plafter 
without  this  addition  feemcd  at  firft 
to  fail  of  its  effedl,  and  that  on  tak- 
ing  it  off,   and  rubbing   the  part 
with  vinegar,  the  fame  plafter,  ap- 
plied again,  has  bliftered  freely ;  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  much 
owing  to  any  peculiar  quality  of  the 
vinegar,    as   to   its   foftening    the 
Ikin  when  applied  in  this  manner, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  aftion  of  the 
cantharides :    when  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  plafter,  it 
has  not  this  effect :    it  likewife  ex- 
hales  in   keeping,'  inforauch   that 
the  compofition,   though  fufHcient^ 
ly  foft  at  firft,  becomes  in  no  long 
time  too  dry.     Some  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed   to  fpare   the  trouble  of 
making  any  plafter  on  purpofe  for 
bliftering,  by  occafionally  fpreading 
fome  of  the  cantharides  in  powder 
upon  a  common  plalter. 


Enr^ASTivpM 


Chap.  lo. 


Plqfter^ 
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Emplastrum  anodyno- 
discutiens. 
An  anodyne  and  difcutient  plajisr. 
Take  of 

Cummin  plafter,  two  ounces ; 
Camphor,  three  drams ; 
Thebaic  extract,  one  dram  and 
a  half. 
Grind    the   camphor,    with  fome 
drops  of  oil  olive,  into  a  very 
fubtile  powder,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  ac- 
cording to  art,  into  a  plafter. 

Emplastrum   calidum. 
Warm  plajier. 
Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  one  ounce  ; 
Bliftering  plafter,  two  dfams. 


Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire. 

Emplastrum   suppurans. 
Suppiirating  plajier. 
Take  of 

Gum   plafter,   an  ounce  and   a 

half; 
Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 
compofitions,  which  are  taken  from 
our  hofpitals,  are  fufficiently  ob- 
vious from  their  titles.  The  warm 
plafter  is  a  very  ftimulating  appli- 
cation, of  great  ufe  in  fixt  pains, 
as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  be- 
ginning chilblains,  Sec, 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

OintmentSy  Liniments^  and  Cerates. 


OINTMENTS  and  liniments  differ 
from  plafters  little  otherwife 
than  in  confidence.  Any  of  the 
officinal  plafters,  diluted  with  fo 
much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
thicknefs  of  ftifF  honey,  forms  an 
ointment :  by  farther  increaling  the 
oil)  it  becomes  a  liniment. 

UNGUENTUM 

^GYPTiAi::uM. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Verdegris,  finely  powdered,  five 

ounces ; 
Honey,  fourteen  ounces ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confillence  of  an  ointment. 

MEL  ^GYPTIACUM. 

Lond, 
Take  of 

Verdegris,  reduced   intd  a  very 

fubtile  powder,  five  ounces ; 
Honey  ,     fourteen    ounces    by 

weight ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  mea- 

fure. 
Boil  thefe  ingredients  together,  o- 
ver  a  gentle  fire,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  due  confiftence,  and 
a  reddiih  colour.  On  keeping 
this  mixture  for  fome  time,  the 
thicker  part  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  thinner,  which  floats  on  the 
top,  is  called  mel  jEgyptiacum. 

These  preparations  are  def^gned 
only  for  external  ufe,  for  cleanfmg 
,  and  deterging  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  flefti :  they  are  fer- 
viceable  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.     li  for 


particular  purpofes,  they  Ihould  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  they  may  be 
occafionally  rendered  fo  by  Ihaking 
the  vefiel,  fo  as  to  mix  up  the  thick 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  verdegrisY 
with  the  upper  thin  one. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 
White  oiniinent* 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

White  wax,  four  ounces ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces. 
Liquefy  them  by  a  gentle  fire,  and 

keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly 

ftirring,    till    grown   thoroughly 

cold. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  pints ; 
CerufTe,  one  pound ; 
White  wax,  nine  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  then  gra- 
dually add  the  cerufTe,  and   Hir 
them    well  together,    that   they 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  into    ' 
an  ointment. 

These  are  ufeful,  cooling,  emol- 
lient ointments,  of  good  fervice  in 
excoriations,  and  other  like  frettings 
of  the  fkin.  The  cerufie  is  omitted 
in  the  firft  prefcription,  on  a  fuf- 
picion  that  it  might  produce  fome  m 
ill  efiefts,  when  applied,  as  thefe  1 
unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  ce- 
rufie, the  addition  of  it  is  the  lefs 
neceflary  here,  as  there  is  another 

oint- 
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ointment  containing  a  more  aflive 
preparation  of  the  Tdme  metal,  the 
unguent um  falurninunt ;  which  may 
be  occafionally  mixed  with  this, 
or  employed  by  itfelf,  in  cafes 
where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted. 

UNGUElSnUM  ALBUiVI 

CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated  white  ointment, 
Lond. 
This   is   made   by   adding   to   the 
white  ointment  a  dram  and   a 
half     of    camphor,     prevfoufly 
ground  with  fome  drops  of  oi-1 
of  almonds. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

The  white  ointment,  one  pound; 
Camphor,    rubbed  with  a  little 
oil.  One  dram  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

These  ointments  are  fuppofed 
to  be  more  difcutient  than  the  fore- 
going, and  fcrviceable  againft  cu- 
taneous heats,  itching,  and  fer- 
piginous  eruptions.  They  ihould 
be  kept  in  clofe  veffels,  otherwife 
the  camphor  will  foon  exhale  : 
their  fmelling  ftrong  of  this  in- 
gredient is  the  bell  mark  of  their 
goodnefs. 

UNGUENTUM  ex 

ALTH^A. 

Ointment  of  marfimallows. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  mucilages,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
IWelt  the  refin  and  wax  with  the 
oil  ;    then,    having   taken    them 
from   the  fire,   add  the  turpen- 
tine, and,  while  the  mixture  re- 
piains  hot,  ftrain  it. 


63^ 

This  ointment  receives  no  vir- 
tue from  the  ingredient  which  it 
takes  "its  name  from  (fee  page  330.) 
and  therefore  the  Edinbargh  col- 
lege has  omitted  it. 

Unguentum  antipsoricumv 

Ointment  againji  the  itch. 
Take  of 

Elecampane  root,  frefli. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  root,  frefh, 

each  three  ounces  ; 
Water-creffes,  frqfh  and  bruifed, 

ten  ounces  ; 
Hogs  lard,  four  pounds  ; 
Yellow  wax, 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Bruife  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  and  vineo-ar,  till  half 
the  liquor  is  confumed  :    ftrain 
and   Urongly  prefs  out   the   re- 
mainder,   add   to   it   the  water- 
crefTes   and    the   lard,    and    boil 
them  till  the  moiilure  is  exhal- 
ed ;   then  prefs  out  the  ointment, 
and  liquefy  in  it  the  wax  and  the 
oil  of  bays. 
Sulphur  is  added  to  this  ointment 

occaiionally. 

Unguentum  antipsoricum  cum 

MERCURIO. 

Ointment  againft  the  itch  fwith  mer- 
cury. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver,  killed  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  qnantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  mixing  them  together, 
according  to  art,  into  an  un- 
guent. 

These  ointments  are  very  inele- 
gant ones,  and  rarely  made  ufe  of. 
The  iirlt  is  like  wife  precarious  in 
its  efFefts,  and  though  thofe  with 
fulphur  and  mercury  are  of  un- 
doubted efncacy,.  yet  thev  are  by 
IK)    means    fuperior   to   the    more 

funple 
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fimple  ointments  of  thofe  drugs  de- 
icribed  hereafter.  The  Edinburgh 
college  hasK  therefore,  at  th/^  late 
reformation,  \try  properly  omitted 
both  the  antipforic  ointments. 


Medicinal  Compofitions, 


Part  IV, 


UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 

FLAVUM. 

Yellow  bafiUcu7n  ointment, 

Lmd, 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
,    Yellow  wax. 

Yellow  refin. 

Burgundy  pitch,  each  one  pound ; 

Common turpentine,three  ounces,     refted  aa  folloyys. 
Melt  the  wax,  refin  and  pitch,  along 

with  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire; 

then   take  them   from   the  fire, 

add  the  turpentine,    and   whilft 

the  mixture  remains  hot,  Ilrain 

it. 


Yellow  refin, 

Dry  pitch,  each  nine  ounces. 
Melt  then)  all  together,  apd,  whilff 
the  mixture  is  hot,  strain  it  off. 

This  ointment  was  formerly  of 
confiderable  elleem  for  healing  and 
incarnating  wounds,  &c.  but  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  being 
apt  to  render  them  foul,  and  pro- 
duce fungous  flefh ;  at  prefent  it 
is  rarely  made  ufe  of;  the  yellow 
bafilicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Ar- 
caius,  being  in  general  preferred. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco> 
poeia,    the  black  bafilicum  i§  di- 


Edinb, 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
White  refin,  one  pound 
half; 


and  a 


Take  of 

Yellow  wax. 

White  refin. 

Mutton  fuet. 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Melt  them  over  a  gentle  /ire, 

ring  them    well  together ; 

then  ilrain  the  ointment. 


ftir- 
and 


How   far  the    alterations    here 


Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound  ;    made  m^y  contribute  to  prevent  the 

incpnveniencies  above  complained 
of,  or  indeed  whether  the  objecr 
tions  to  the  old  ointment  were  well 
founded,  I  cannot  take  upor^  me  to 
determine.  Thofe  who  are  the 
moft  converfant  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
forts  of  applications,  are  apt  to 
akribe  more  to  the  compofition 
than  it  has  any  ihare  in  producing. 


Oil  olive,  one  pmt. 
Melt  the  wax  and  refin  in  the  oil ; 
then    add   the    turpentine,    and 
Ilrain  out  the  ointment. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  dreffings,  for  digelling,  cleanfing 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers. They  differ  very  little,  if  at 
all,  in  their  effects,  from  the  Uni- 
mentum  Arcee'u 


UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 

NIGRUM  vel 

TETRAPHARMACUM. 

Black    baJtUcum    ointment^    er 

iintment  of  four  ingredients, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
Yellow  wax. 


UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 

VIRIDE. 

Green  bafilicum  ointment, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum,  eight  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 

fure  ; 
Verdegris  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

This 
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the  lard  warmed,  and  carefully 
mix  them  together. 


Chap.  II. 

This  ointment  is  an  efficacious 
detergent.  Our  hofpitals  have  been 
accuftomed  to  prepare  an  ointment 
greatly  refembling  this,  under  the 
title  of  Unguentum  'viride  detergens. 


UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM. 

Yellow  ointment, 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Quickfilvcr,  one  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces ; 
Hogs  lard,  tried,  one  pound. 

DilTolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  by  digeftion  in  a 
fand-heat;  and,  whilft  the  fo- 
lution  is  very  hot,  mix  with  it 
the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by 
itfelf,  and  juft  beginning  to  grow 
llifF.  Stir  them  briikly  toge- 
ther, in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  C^RULEUM 

FORTIUS. 

ne  Jlronger  blue  ointment* 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Simple  balfam  of  i^ulphur,  half 
an  ounce. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam of  fulphur  till  ;hey  are  per- 
"    fedly   incorporated ;    then   gra- 
dually add  the  lard  heated,  and 
mix  them  carefully  together. 

UNGUENTUM  C^RULEUM 

MITIUS. 

The  milder  blue  ointment, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  four  pounds ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the   tur- 
pentine, in  a  mortar,  till  it  ceafes 
to  appear;'  then  gradually  add 


This  lafl  unguent  turns  out  of  a 
much  better  blue  colour  than  the 
foregoing,  which  is  of  a  very  dingy 
hue.  Mercurial  unguents  have  in 
many  cafes  the  fame  effeds  with 
the  preparations  of  this  mineral 
taken  internally ;  and  are  at  pre- 
fent  frequently  employed,  not  only 
againft  cutaneous  diforders,  as  al* 
terants ;  but  likewife  in  venereal  and 
other  obftinate  cafe£,  for  raifmg  a 
falivation.  The  ptyalifm  excited 
by  undion  is  faid  to  be  attended 
with  the  feweft  inconveniencies, 
and  to  perform  the  moll  complete 
cure.  In  fome  conftitutions,  mer- 
curials taken  inwardly,  run  off  by 
the  intelHnes,  without  affeding  the 
mouth ;  and  in  others,  they  afFedt 
the  falival  glands  fo  quickly,  ^s  to 
occafion  a  copious  ptyalifm,  with- 
out extending  their  adion  to  the  re- 
moter parts,  and  confequently  with- 
out removing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Unguentum  desiccativum 

RUBRUM. 

Red  dejic  cat  I've  ointment. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half ; 
White  wax,  half  a  pound  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces  ', 
Litharge  prepared. 
Bole  armenic,  each  four  ounces ; 
Camphor,  three  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  and  hav- 
ing taken  them  from  the  fire, 
gradually  fprinkle  in  the  other 
ingredients,  ftirring  them  brifkly 
together  into  an  ointment.  The 
camphor  mult  be  previoufly 
ground  with  a  little  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

This  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 
dryer  and  healer,  but  is  at  prefent 
in  no  great  eikem,  and  rarely  kept 

in 
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in  the  (hops.  It  was  retained  in 
t*.  -  laft  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  now  dropt.  , 
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Unguentum  diapompholyoos. 
Ointment  of  pomphoijx. 

Take  of 
Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces ; 
Juice  of  the  berries  of  common, 
or   deadly   nightftiade,    eight 
ounces  ; 
White  wax,  five  ounces ; 
Cerufle,  four  ounces ; 
Burnt  lead, 

Pompholyx,  each  two  ounces ; 
Pure    frankincenfe,    one   ounce. 

Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  is  ex- 
haled ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  coition,  melt  the  wax  in  the 
oil ;  then  take  the  mixture  from 
the  fire,  and  add  to  it,  whilil  hot, 
the  other  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

This  is  taken,  as  the  preceding, 
from  the  laft  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  (lands 
recommended  againft  hot  inflam- 
matory ulcers  and  Iharp  defluxions 
on  the  eyes  ;  but  is  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time 
given  place  to  compofitions  more 
fimple,  though  at  Icaft  equal  in 
efficacy  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  now 
omitted'  by  the  college. 

UNGUENTUM  e  GUMMI 

ELEMI. 

Ointment  of  gum  elcmi. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  freQi  and  tried,  two 
pounds ; 

Gum  elemi,  one  pound  ; 

Common  turpentine,  ten  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet,   and 


tine ;  then,  whilll  the  mafs  remains 
fluid,  ftrain  it  oiF. 

UNGUENTUM,  vulgo 

LINIMENTUM,  ARC^I. 

^hc  ointment^  commonly  called  lini- 

m^nt,  of  Arcetfs, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Goats  fuet,  or  mutton  fuet,  two 

pounds ; 
Venice  turpentine. 
Gum  elemi,  each  a  pound  and  a 
half. 
Melt  and  ftrain  them,  fo  as  to  make 
an  ointment,  according  to  art. 

This  unguent  has  long  been  in 
ufe  for  digefting,  cleanfing,  and 
incarnating  ;  and  for  the^  pur-, 
pofes  is  preferred  by  fome  to  all 
the  other  compofitions  of  this 
kind. 

UNGUENTUM  EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient  ointment, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints ; 
Frefh-drawn   linfeed    oil,     three 

pints  ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  then  mix  in  the  tur- 
pentine, and  ftrain  the  ointment, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marfhmallows. 

It  is  at  leaft  equal  to  that  oint- 
ment for  the  purpofe  exprefted  in 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
or  emollient  matter  of  the  marih-  - 
mallows  being  there  retained.  And 
indeed,  if  mucilages  were  blended 
with  ointments,  they  would  pofTibly 
diminifti,  rather  than  increafe  their 


I 


emollient  virtue  ;  as  they  render 
having  taken  them  from  the  fire,  oils  fenfibly  lefs  unftuous,  forming 
immediately  mix  in  the  turpen-     with  them  a  new  copipound  differ- 


ent 
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cnt  from  the  ingredients,  and  ipif-  is  made  alfo  >vith  twice,  and 
cible  with  water  into  a  milky  li-  with  thrice,  the  quantity  of  mer- 
quor,  as  we  have  feen  in  Chap.  vii.         cvry. 


UNGUENTUM 
MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial  ointment* 
Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  two  ounces  ; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  diligently  together,  till 
the  quickfilver  difappears.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  with  two, 
three,  or  more  times  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilver. 

This  is  the  moft  fimple  of  the 
mercurial  ointments,  though  pof- 
iibly  as  efficacious  as  any.  It  re- 
quires indeed  a  great  deal  more 
labour  to  extinguifti  the  mercury 
in  the  lard  alone,  than  when  tur- 
pentine, or  other  like  fubftances,  are 
joined :  but  in  recompence  the 
compofition  with  lard  is  free  from 
an  inconvenience  which  the  others 
are  accompanied  with,  viz.  being 
apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
tender  fkins.  Some  chule  to  flifFen 
this  ointment  with  a  fourth  part 
of  fuet  (proportio«ably  diminilhing 
the  lard)  which  gives  it  a  better 
confluence  for  ufe. 

The  above  prefcription,  and  re- 
mark, are  from  the  foregoing  edition 
of  this  dilpenfatory.  The  college 
jobas  now  received  the  addition  of 
fuet,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make 
one- fourth  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  ointment  ;  the  proportion  of 
quickfilver  being  continued  the 
fame.  The  compofition  is  now  as 
follows. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  three  ounces ; 
Mutton  fuet,  one  ounce; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  diligently  together  in  a 
mortar,    till    the    mercurial  glo- 
bules difappear.     This  ointment 
3 


UNGUENTUIVr  e  MERCURIO 

PR^CIPITATO. 
Ointment  of  ri^ercury  precipitate* 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Precipitated  fulphur,  two  drams  \ 
White  mercdry  precipitate,  twQ 
fcruples. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  moillen 
them  with  ley  of  tartar,  that  they 
may  be  made  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  againft  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
preparations  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur here  direfted,  are  chofen  on 
account  of  their  colour. 

UNGUENTUM    NERVINUM. 

Ner<ve  ointment. 
Take  of 

Southernwood, 

Marjoram  (or  origanum) 

Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Rofemary,  each,  frefli  gathered^ 
fix  ounces  ; 

Neats-foot  oil,  five  pints ; 

Beef  fuet,  three  pounds ; 

Oil  of  bay,s,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  herbs,  with  the  neats-foot 

oil   and   fuet,    till   the   aqueous 

moifture  is  exhaled ;  then    prefs 

and  llrain   out  the  liquid,   and 

adding  to  it  the  oil  of  bays,  make 

the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  defigned,  as 
its  title  exprefTes,  for  warming  and 
Itrengthening  the  nerves.  The 
above  form  is  from  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copeia.   It  is  an  ill  contrived  one : 

for 
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for  befides  the  ingredients  being 
more  numerous  than  there  is  any 
occafion  for,  the  method  of  treating 
them  is  very  exceptionable.  The 
warn!  ftimulating,  nervine  virtues 
of  the  herbs  confift  in  their  volatile 
parts,  which  are  loll  in  the  boiling 
of  them  with  the  oil.  The  mofl 
cfFedlual  method  of  impregnating 
ointments  with  thefe  virtues  ef  ve- 
getables, is  that  which  we  have  for- 
merly propofed  (page  332.)  and 
which  the  college  has  now  received, 
adding  a  fuitable  quantity  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  fubjedl.  The 
prefent  reformed  compofition  is  as 
follows. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  two  pounds ; 

Oil  of  chamomile  (by  dfecoftion) 
one  pint. 

Oil  of  bays,  a  pint  and  a  half; 

EfTential  oil  of  origanum,  or  of 
rofemary,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  fuet,   over  a  gentle  fire, 

in   the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as 

to  make   an  ointment   thereof; 

which  being  removed  from   the 

fire,  ftir  into  it  the  oil  of  bays 

and  effential  oil. 

Some,  in  (lead  of  mixing  any 
clTential  oil  with  the  compofition, 
are  accuftomed  to  rub  a  few  drops 
of  it  upon  the  furface  of  the  plalter 
when  fpread. 

UNGUENTUJ^I  NUTRITUM. 
Ilje  ointment  cdHi^  nutritum, 
-a^  EdmL 

Take  of 
Litharge, 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  fix  ounces. 

Rub  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  the 
oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  aad  little  at  a  lime,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafes  to  appear,  and  the 
ointment  becomes  uniform  and 
white. 


This  ointment  is  troublefome  to 
make,  and  does  not  keep  well,  thef 
vinegar  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
compound  too  ftifF:  for  which  rea- 
fon,  it  is  now  direfted  to  be  made 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  formet 
editions.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
good  cooler  and  deficcative ;  and 
is  occafionally  ufed  in  excoriations, 
flight  ferpiginous  eruptions,  and 
for  anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  of- 
ulcers  that  itch  much,  or  tend  to 
inflammation. 

UnGUENTUM     OPHTHALMICUM. 

Eye  ointment. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of    tutty,    an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Saturnineointment,half  an  ounce; 
Camphor,  half  a  dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment, according  to  art. 

This  ointment  may  like  wife  be 
made  with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  camphor. 

This  unguent  it  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpofc  expreffed  in 
its  title ;  fcarce  any  of  thofe  com- 
monly met  with  being  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  inflammations,  and  hot 
acrid  def!uxions  on  the  eyes.  But 
as  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  faturnine  appli^ 
cations,  for  fo  tender  an  organ  a« 
the  eye  ;  and  as  compofitions  of 
this  kind  may  be  eafily  formed  ex- 
tern poraneoufly,  with  fuch  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  a?  the  pre- 
fcriber  fhall  think  fit ;  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia  (from  the  pre- 
ceding edition  of  which  the  above 
form  is  taken)  has  now  omitted  it. 

UNGUENTUM  e  PICE.  . 
Ointment  of  tar. 
Lend* 
Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  tried, 

Tar, 
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Tar,  each  equal  weights. 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain  the 
mixture  vvhilll  hot. 

This  compofitlon,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  its  weight  of  refin, 
has  long  been  ufed  in  the  fhops  as 
a  cheap  fubHitute  to  the  black  ba- 
filicum. 

UNGUENTUM 
SAMBUCINUM. 
Ointment  of  elder* 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full   blown,  four 

pounds ; 
Mutton  fuet,  tried,  three  pounds ; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  the  flowers  till 
they  are  almoft  crifp  :  then  (train 
and  prefs  out  the  ointment. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree. 
The  leaves  of  elder,  frefli,  each 

four  ounces ; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  pints ; 
White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  is  confumed  ;  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  through  a  drain- 
er, and  melt  in  it  the  wax,  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  do  not  feem 
fuperior  to  feme  others,  which  are 
much  neater,  and  parable  at  lefs  ex- 
pence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable 
virtue  from  the  ingredients  which 
they  take  their  name  from. 

UNGUENT.   SATURNINUM. 
Saturnine  ointment. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,    half  a  pint ; 


White  wax,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Sugar  of  lead,  two  drams. 
Let  t*he  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into 
a  very  fubtile  powder,  be  ground 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and 
the  wax  melted  with  the  reil  of 
the  oil  :  mix  both  together,  and 
keep  them  flirring  till  the  oint- 
ment is  grown  cold. 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce  ; 

White  wax,  three  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  one  pint. 
Liquefy  the  oil  and  wax  together, 

and  gradually  add  the  fugar  of 

lead  ;    continually  ftirring  them, 

till,  growing  cold,  they  unite  into 

an  ointment. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufe- 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives :  much 
fuperior  both  in  elegancy  and  ef- 
ficacy to  the  nutritum  or  triphav 
macum. 


UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX, 

Hje  Jimple  ointment  * 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,   two  pounds ; 
Rofe    water,    three    ounces    by 
meafure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water, 
till  they  are  well  mixed ;  then 
melt  them  over  a  very  gen- 
tle fire,  and  fet  them  by  for  fome 
time,  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fide  :  pour  the  lard  off  from  the 
water,  and  keep  inceffantly  flir- 
ring and  beating  it  about  till  it 
grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  in- 
to a  light  incoherent  mafs :  laft- 
ly,  add  fo  much  eflence  of  le- 
mons as  will  be  fufHcient  to  give 
a  grateful  odour. 


UNGU* 
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UNGUENTUM  ROSACEUM, 

vulgo  POMATUM. 
The  rofe  ointment^  comm$nly  calUd 
pomatum. 
Edinb. 
On  any  quantity  of  hogs  lard,  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  placed  in 
a  glazed  earthen  velTel,  pour  as 
much  water  as  will  rife  above  it 
fome  inches;  and  digeft  them  to- 
gether for   ten  days,    renewing 
the  water  every  day.     Then  li- 
quefy the  lard  with  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  and  pour  it  into  a  pro- 
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Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  itch,    more  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious  than    mercury  :     for,    as 
Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  unlefs  a  mer- 
curial undlion  was  to  touch  every 
part  of  the  Ikin,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  fuccefs ;   whereas,  by 
a  fulphureous  one,  a  cure  may  be 
obtained  by  only  partial  undion, 
the    animalcula,    which    occafion 
this  diforder,  being,  like  other  in- 
fers,   killed    by    the  fulphureous 
ilearos,  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.     As  to  the  internal  ufe 


r,er  quantity  of  rofe  water:  work     o^"  mercury,  which  fome  have  ac- 
them  well  together;    and  after-     counted  a  fpecific,  there  are  fevcral 


wards,  pouring  off  the  water, 
add  to  the  lard  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  rhodium. 

These  ointmertts  are  in  common 
ufe  for  foftening  and  fmoothing  the 
flcin,  and  healing  chaps. 

4JNGUENTUM  e  SULPHURE. 

Ointment  of  fuiphur. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

The    fimple    ointment,    half    a 

pound  ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,    unwafhed, 

two  ounces ; 
EiTence  of  lemons,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  cutaneous 
diforders;  it  is  much  neater  than 
the  unguentum  antipforicum  cum  JuU 
fhure,  though,  at  leaft,  equally  effi- 
cacious. 

Unguentum  ad  psoram. 
Ointment  againji  the  itch. 

Take  of 

Sulphur^  one  ounce; 
White  hellebore  roor,  in  powder, 
or  crude  fal  ammoniac,    two 
drams ; 
Hogs  lard,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 


inftances  of  men  undergoing  a  com- 
plete falivation  for  the  cure  of  the 
lues  venerea,  without  bein^  freed 
from  the  itch. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  above 
direded,  ferves  for  four  undlions : 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night ;  but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  flopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.     Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment, 
it  will  be  proper  to  renew  the  ap- 
plication,  and  to  touch  the  parts 
moft  affedled,    for    a  few   nights 
longer,  till  a  fecond  quantity  alfo 
is  exhaufted,  and  in  the  word  cafes 
to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  ful- 
phur, not  with  a  view  to  purify  the, 
blood,    but   to   difFufe   the   fleams 
more  certainly  through  the  fkin  ; 
there  being  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie 
too  deep  to  be  thoroughly  dellroyed 
by  external  applications. 

UNGUENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Ointment  of  three  ingredients. 

Take  of 

Common  plrt-fter,  four  ounces  ; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces  by  mca- 
furc; 

Vinegar, 
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"Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
^oil  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  keeping  them  continually 
ftirring  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  confidence  of  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  new  method  of  pre- 
paring theunguentum  nutritum^  much 
iefs  troublefome  than  the  one  al- 
ready defcribed  under  that  title. 
The  compofition  proves  likewife 
more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  not 
fo  liable  to  grow  dry  in  keeping. 
This  ointment  is  neverthelefs  infe- 
rior, both  in  refped  of  elegancy 
and  efficacy,  to  the  ungmntum  fa- 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^. 

Ointment  of  tuity, 

Lond. 


In  the  prefent  edition,  the  oint- 
mentyis  ordered  to  be  made  only 
with  butter,  ftiffened  with  a  little 
wax  :  and  the  calamine  is  omitted, 
for  certainly  calamine  and  tutty 
were  not  both  neceifary  in  one  com- 


pofition. 
follows. 


The  formula  is  now  as 


Take  of 

Frelh  butter,  four  ounces ; 

White  wax,  two  drams ; 

Tutty  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  butter  over 

a  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle 

in  the  tutty,  continually  ftirring 

them  together,  till  the  ointment 

is  grown  cold. 


in 


There  is  one  inconvenience 
the  ufe  of  butter,   that  it  foon 


Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  tutty     grows  rancid  in  keeping,  infomuch 
be  mixed  with  as  much  purified 
vipers  fat,  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiflence  of  a 
foft  ointment. 


that  the  ointment  made  with  it, 
Ihould  feem  unfit  for  an  officinal. 
That  either  butter,   or  vipers  fat. 


or 
is  more  eifcdlual,  or  more  inoffen- 
five  to  the  eyes,  than  the  beft  fort 
of  Florence  oil ;  that  the  tutty  is 
in  any  refpeft  fuperior  to  calamine, 
or  that  either  have,  in  this  form, 
all  the  effedl  which  they  are  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have,  I  will  not 
affirm.      Both    the    calamine    and 


This  ointment  is  defigned  for  an 
ophthalmic.  What  particular  vir- 
tues it  receives  from  the  vipers  fat, 
we  ihall  not  prefume  to  determine. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this  oint-     tutty  adl  only  by  virtue  of  the  zinc 
ment  was  directed  as  follows.  they   contain,    and    calamine    ap- 

pears 'to  contain  the  moft  of  the 
two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  leaft 
variable  in  its  contents.  But  tKe 
pure  flowers  prepared  frorn  zinc  it- 
felf  (fee  page  542.)  are  doubtlefs 
preferable  to  either. 


Take  of 

White  wax,  three  ounces ; 
Beft  oil  olive,  ten  ounces ; 
Tutty  prepared,  two  ounces ; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  ounce. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil  over 
a  gentle  fire  :  then  gradually 
fprinkle  in  the  tutty  and  cala- 
mine, continually  ftirring  them, 
till  the  ointment  grows  cold. 

This  ointment  may  likewife  be 
made  extemporaneoufly,  by  mix- 
ing the  calamine  and  tutty  with 
four  times  their  quantity  of  frefh 
better. 


T  H  K   Edinburgh 
now  added 


college  have 


UNGUjSNTUM   TUTI^ 

CAMPHORATUM. 

Camphorated  ointment  oj^  tutty, 

Edinb. 

This  is  made  by  adding  tg  the 

foregoing  ointment  two-.drams  of 

T  t  2  camphor, 
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Melt  them  together  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  and  keep  them  con* 
llantly  ftirring  till  grown  cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard, 
Venice  turpentine,    each  thre« 

ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce  ; 
Cantharides,  three  drams. 

To  the  lard  and  wax  melted  toge- 
ther, add  firft  the  cantharides  re- 
duced into  powder,  and  then  the 
turpentine :  laftly,  mix  the  whole 
into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  are  added  in 
the  dreflings  for  blifters,  intended  to 
be  made  perpetual  as  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  which  in  many  chror 
-n        '  .1       nic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  they  are 

squeous  nK»fture  is  evaporated ;  .^^^    ^^  ^^       P^n\c^x\^r   care 

then  prefs  the  liquor  through  a     «  ^  , .  .     ,  i         *i,  .  .u         .u    • 
^    .  ^  1.  .    ?.  .r. ^     J     mould  be  taken,  that  the  canthari- 

des employed  in  thefe  compofitions 
be  reduced  into  very  fubtile  powder, 
and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  as 
equal  and  uniform  as  poilible. 

UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUIVI  MITIU3. 
The  milder  epifpajiic  ointment, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Cantharides, 
White  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce; 
Hogs  lard, 
Venice    turpentine,     each    two 

ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Infafe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  velTel,  for  a  night ;  then 
ftrongly  prefs  out,  and  ftrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  watery  moiftiire  is  con- 
fumed;  then  add  the  refin,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
^A'hole  into  an  ointmcntt 

This 


camphor.     Tt  is  prepared  alfo  with 
8  double  quantity  of  camphor.^ 

Unguentum    vermifugum. 

Ointment  againji  nxorms* 
Take  of 

Lavender  cotton. 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, 

Tanfy    leaves,    frefh    gathered, 

each  two  ounces ; 
Gil  ofPve,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 
Yellow  wax,  three  ounces  ; 
Ox  gal), 
Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Coloquintida, 

Wormfeed,  each  one  ounce. 
Braife  the  herbs,    and   boil  them 
with  the  oil  and  lard,    till  the 


llrainer,  melt  in  it  the  wax,  and 
afterwards  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, boiling  and  ilirring  them 
together,  fo  as  to  make  an  oint- 
ment. The  aloes,  coloquintida, 
and  worm-feed,  muft  be  previ- 
cufly  reduced  into  a  very  iubtile 
powder. 

This  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
bellies  of  children  for  deftroying 
worms,  and  fometimes,  as  is  faid, 
with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  :  in  the  pre- 
fent  it  is  omitted. 

UNGUENTUM  ad 
VESICATORIA   [Z,.] 

UNGUENTUM 
EPIIPASTICUM  \T.\ 
Ointment  for  hlijlen. 
bond. 
Take  of 

^   ftogs  lard,  tried, 
.  Blillcring    plafler,    each    rqiwl 
•'.•fights. 
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Th  I  s  ointment,  containing  the     Boil  and  ftir  them  well  together  till 


foluble  parts  of  the  cantharides 
uniformly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  is  more  commodious, 
and  occafions  lefs  pain,  though 
not  lefs  eifedual  in  its  intention,, 
than  the  two  foregoing  compofi- 
tions  with  the  fly  in  fubilftance. 

UNGUENTUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  ointme'/it. 

Land, 

Take  of 
The  green  oil,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  keep  the  mixture  con- 
tinually ftirring  until  it  is  grown 
cold. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  its  colour 
is  owing, 

LINIMENTUM  ALBUM. 
Wlnte  liniment. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 

fure ; 
Spermaceti,  fix  drams ; 
White  wax,   two  drams. 
Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  keep  them  conltantly 
and  brifkly  ftirring,   till  grown 
cold. 

This  differs  only  in  confiftence 
from  the  unguentum  album, 

BALSAMUM  VIRIDE. 
Green  half  am. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 
Linfeed  oil. 
Oil    of    turpentine,     each    one 

pound  ; 
Vcrdegris,     in    powder,      three 
drams. 


the  vcrdegris  is  difTolved. 

A'balfam,  fimilar  to  this,  is  faid 
to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 
furgeons  as  a  detergent. 

LINIMENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Liniment  of  three  ingredients. 

hond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  four  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  con- 
tinually ftirring  them  until  they 
acquire  the  confiftence  of  a  li- 
niment. 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  «w- 
guentum  tripharmacum^  except  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  is  here  increafed, 
to  give  the  compound  the  fofter 
confiftence  of  a  liniment. 

LiNIMENTUM    VOLATILE. 

Volatile  liniment. 
Take  of 

Oil  of  hartfhorn. 
Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  each  equal 
parts. 
Mix  them  together. 

Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  qainfey,  or  ftrangu- 
lation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of 
flannel,  moiftened  with  this  mix- 
ture, and  applied  to  the  throat,  to 
be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficaci- 
ous remedies.  By  means  of  this 
warm  ftimulating  application,  the 
neck,  and  fomecimes  the  whole 
body,  is  put  into  a  fweat,  which, 
after  bleeding,  either  carries  off, 
or  lefTens  the  inflammation.  Where 
the  fkin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony 
of  this  mixture,  the  volatile  lini- 
ment of  the  Ihops  (page  440.)  may 
be  made  trial  of 


Tt  3 


CERATUM 
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CER  ATUM  ALBUM.  Oil  olive,  two  pints ; 


White  cerate, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint; 
White  wax,   four  ounces  ; 
Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and  keep 
them  ftirring   till   the  cerate   is 
grown  quite  cold. 

This  differs  from  the  white  oint- 


Calamine  prepared,  ten  ounc^ 
and  a  half. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  gra* 
dually  fprinkle  in  the  calamine, 
mixing  and  ftirring  them  well  to-? 
ther  till  grown  cold. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
ftrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations   and   excoriations,    and 


ment  and   liniment,  only  in  being     which  has  been  ufually  diftinguifli- 

ed  by  his  name.  They  appear  from 
experience  to  be  excellent  epulotics, 
and  as  fuch  are  frequently  made  ufe 
of  in  pradlice. 

CERATUM  MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial  cerate* 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Yellow  wax, 
Hogs  lard,   tried,   each  half  a 

pound  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,  then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to  the 
quickfilver  and   balfam   of  ful- 
phur prcvioufly  ground  together. 

Unguentum   paralyticum. 
PdJ/ey  ointment. 
Take  of 
Hogs  lard. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces ; 
Strong  fpirit    of     vitriol,     one 
ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  un- 
guent. 

This  irritating  compoiition  is 
applied  to  numbed  or  paralytic 
limbs :  it  foon  reddens  and  inflames 
the  fkin,  and  when  this  effedl  is 
produced,  muft  be  taken  off;  after 
which,  the  part  is  to  be  anointed 
with  any  emollient  unguent,  as 
that  of  elder. 

Ungu- 


of  a  thicker  confiftence. 

CERATUM  CITRINUM. 
Tellow  cerate, 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  half 

a  pound ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  otherwife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  than  be- 
ing of  a  ftiffer  confiftence,  which 
renders  it  for  fome  purpofes  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  EPULOTICUM. 
Epulotic  cerate, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint; 
Yellow  wax, 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound. 
Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow  ftiff,  fprinkle  in  the,  cala- 
mine ;  keeping  them  conftantly 
flirring  together,  till  the  cerate  is 
grown  quite  cold. 

UNGUENTUM    e   LAPIDE 

CALAMINARI. 

Ointment  of  calamine. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eighteen  ounces ', 
I 
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Nerve  ointment,  three  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mi>t  them  together. 


UnGUENTUM     DIGESTIVUM. 

Dtgejii<ve  ointment. 
Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum, 

Black    bafilicum,     each     eight 

ounces ; 
Balfam  of  turpentine,  four  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

LiNIMENTUM     ANODYNUM. 

Anodyne  limment. 
Take  of 


LiNIMENTUM    HiEMORRHOIDALE. 

Liniment  for  the  piles. 
Take  of 

EmoHient  ointment,  two  ounces; 

Liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 

of  an  egg,  and  work  them  Well 

together. 


Tt  + 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER    Xir. 

Epithems, 


EPITHEMA 

VESICATORIUM. 

Blijlering  ipithem. 

Lond. 

TAKE  of 
Cantharides,   reduced   into 
a  moft  fubtile  powder. 
Wheat  flower,  each  equal  weights. 
Make  them  into  a  palle  with  vine- 
gar. 

This  compofition  is  of  a  fofter 
confiftence  than  the  blillering  pla- 
fters,  and  for  this  reafon  is  in  fome 
cafes  preferred.    Praclitioners  differ 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  adhefivenefs  moft  pro- 
per for  applications   of  this   kind, 
and  fometimes  vary  them  occafion- 
ally. 
CATAPLASMA  e  CYMINO. 
Cataplafm  af  cummin, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds,    half  a  pound; 

Bay  berries, 
Scordium  leaves  dried, 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  three 

ounces  ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce ; 
Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 

powdered  fpecies. 
Make  them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
Theriaca  Londinensis,  which 
for  fome  time  paft  has  been  fcarce 
otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  a 
warm  cataplafm :  only  fuch  of  its 
ingredients  are  retained  as  contri- 
bute moft  to  this  intention. 

CATAPLASMA  ARO- 

MATICUM, 

Aromatic  cataplafm^ 

Edinb, 


Take  of 

Long  birthwort  root. 
Bay  berries,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds. 
Mint  leaves,  each  three  ounces ; 
Jamaica  pepper. 
Myrrh,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata- 
plafm ;  which  fupplies  the  place 
of  theriaca  for  external  purpofes. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTIENS. 

Difcutient  cataplafm, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Bryony  root,  three  ounces  ; 
Elder  flowers,  one  ounce  ; 
Gum  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Sal  ammoniaCjCrude,  two  drams ; 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  roots  and  flowers  in  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water,  till 
they  become  tender ;  and  hav- 
ing then  bruifed  them,  add  to 
them  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
diflblved  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  vinegar,  and  likewife  the  fal 
ammoniac  and  fpirit  :  mix  the 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  make 
them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  compofition  is  as  good  a 
difcutient  as  any  thing  that  can 
well  be  contrived  in  this  form  of 
a  cataplafm.  In  fome  of  oar  hof- 
pitals  the  following  more  fimpl« 
form  is  made  ufe  of. 

CaTAPLASMA     DISCUTIENS. 
Difcutient  cataplafm. 
Take  of 

Barley  meal,  iix  ounces ; 

PreOi 


Chap,  12  J 

Frelh   hemlock. 


Epithems^ 

bruifed. 


well 
two  ounces  ; 
Crude  fai  ammoniac,    half  an 

ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  meal  and   the    hemlock 
leaves  for  a  little  time  in  the 
vinegar,    and    then    mix   with 
them  the  fal  ammoniac. 

CATAPLASMA  MATURANS. 
Ripening  cataplafm, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Figs,  four  ounces ; 

Yellow  bafilicuin  ointment,  one 

ounce  ; 
Galbanum,  drained,  half  an 
ounce.  ' 
Beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a  mor- 
tar, occafionally  dropping  in 
fome  fpirit  of  wine  or  ftrong 
ale  ;  then  carefully  mix  with 
them  the  ointment  frrft  liquefied 
along  with  the  galbanum. 

CATAPLASMA  SUPPURANS. 
Suppurating  cataplafm, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

White    lily    (or  marfhmallow) 

roots,  four  ounces  ; 
Fat  figs,  one  ounce  ; 
Raw  onions,  bruifed,  fix  drams; 
Galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Yellow  bafiHcum  ointment, 
Oil  of  camomile  by  decodion, 

each  one  ounce; 
Linfeed  meal,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Let  the  lily  (or  marfhmallow) 
roots  be  boiled  along  with  the 
figs,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  till  they  become  tender  ; 
then  bruife,  and  add  to  them 
the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  cataplafm,  ac- 
cording to  art.  The  galbanum 
muft  be  previoufly  difiblved  in 
wie  ;^oik  of  an  egg. 


€49 

Both  thefe  compofitions  arc 
good  foppurants,  or  ripeners ; 
though  their  effefts  probably  de- 
pend more  on  their  keeping  the 
part  foft,  moift,  and  warm,  than 
on  any  particular  qualities  of  the 
ingredients. 


SINAPISMUS, 
j^  finapifm^ 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  in  powder, 
Crumb    of   bread,    each  equal 

parts  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  ca- 
taplafm ;  to  which  is  fometimes 
added  a  little  bruifed  garlic. 

In  the  preceding  edition  twoli- 
napifms  were  defcribed  ;  2i  jimple, 
which  is  that  above  diredled,  with- 
out the  garlick  ;  and  a  compound, 
which  is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  in  powder, 
Crumb    of   bread,     each    two 

ounces  ; 
Garlic,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce; 
Black  foap,  one  ounce  ; 
Strong     vinegar,      a     fufficient 

quantity. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata- 
plafm, according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
employed  only  as  ftimulants  :  they 
often  inflame  the  part,  and  raife 
bliiiers,  but  not  fo  perfedlly  as 
cantharides.  They  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet 
in  the  low  ftate  of  acute  difeafes, 
for  raifing  the  pulfe  and  relieving 
the  head. 


COAGU^ 


6p 

COAGULUM 
ALUMINOSUM. 
JIum  curd*        * 
Lond, 
take 

Any  quantity  of  the  white  of  . 

Agitate  it  with  a  fufficiently  large 
lump  of  alum,  in  a  tin  difh^ 
until  it  is  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
Riverius.     It  is  an  ufeful  aftringent 
epithem  for  fore,  moifl  eyes,  and 
excellently  cools  and  reprefles  thin 
defluxions.  Slighter  inflammations 
©f  the  eyes,  occaJioned  by  duft, 
expofure  to  the  fun,  or  other  like 
caufes,     are     generally    removed 
by  fomenting    them    with    warm 
milk     and    water,     and    wafhing 
them  with  the  collyrium  defcribed 
in   page  6zo.      Where   the   com- 
plaint is  more  violent,  this  pre- 
faration,    after   the  inflammation 
as  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding,  is 
one  of  the  bell  external  remedies* 
It  is  to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  ap- 
plied at  bed-time. 

Cataplasma  emolliens. 
Emollient    caiaplajm. 
Take  of 

Crumb  of  bread,  eight  ounces ; 
White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 
Cows  milk,    frcfh,  a  fufficient 
quantity* 
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Boil  them  a  little  together. 


Cataplasma  stomachi'cum. 
Stomachic  cataplafm. 
Take  of 

The  aromatic   cataplafm^   one 

ounce  ; 
Expreffed    oil    of   mace,     two 

drams  ; 
Anodyne  balfam,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  them  into 
a  proper  confiflence. 

Cataplasma  CAMPHORATtJM. 

Camphorated  cataplafm* 
Take  of 

Aromatic  cataplafm,  one  oonce  ; 

Camphor,  one  dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

Cataplasma  ischiadicum, 
Ifchiadic  cataplajht. 
Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  half  a  pound  ; 
White  pepper. 
Ginger,  each  one  dram  ; 
Simple  oxymel,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  cataplafm* 

The  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions, 
which  are  taken  from  our  holpi- 
tals,  may  be  eaflly  underflood  from 
their  titles.  The  laft  is  a  very 
Simulating  application,  and  fre- 
quently veflcates  the  ikin. 
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ABforbent  earths  fage  62 

Acacia,  -Egyptian  73 
German      205,  400 

Acids  61 

animal  143 

mintral        ^  24 

marine  25,  448 

nitrous  25,  447 

vitriolic  25,  443 

vegetable  8,     14 

Acrids  69 

Adder  245 

Adderftongue       ^  188 

^thiops,  fee  Ethiops  ih. 

Affinities  of  bodies  27 

Agaric  y6 

of  the  oak  76 

Agrimony  yy 
hemp-agrimony         139 

water-agrimony  139^ 

Alder  79 

black  alder  79 

Alcohol  381 

Ales  medicated  301 

aperient  302r 

bitter  302 

Butler's  302 

cephalic  302 

diuretic  302 

fcorbutic  303 

Alexanders  153 

Alkaline  infufion  276 

falts,  fixt  gf,  423, 

volatile  429 

4^1kanet  ^ij 

Allfpice  201 

Almonds  85 

exprefTed  oil  2.66 

Almond  foap  436 

Aloes                       -  79 

purified  262 

gum  407 

refm  407 


Aloes  elixir  page    323 

pills  325 

wine  2gz 

wood  je 

Alterative  mercurials,    &c. 

fe^  Mercurials,  5fC. 

Alum  tz 

burnt  or  dried  464 

curd  iB^ 

water  or  folution  ib» 

whey  288 

Amber  234 

prepared  256 

balfam  481 

compound  powder  554 

tindture  31^ 

troches  ^^^ 

oil,  fait  and  fplrit  481 

Ambergris  83 

eflence  328 

Ammoniac  fait,  fee  Salt  ih» 

Ammoniacum  gum  84 

purified  261 

julep  ib. 

milk  or  milky  folution    iB» 

plafter  with  mercury  629 

Amomum  84 

Anacardium  86 

Angelica  87 

candied  337 

diftilled  water  375 

Anhalt  water  388 

Animals  jg 

Anime  j^g 

Anifeed  gg 

eifential  oil  360 

compound  water  392 

Antiheftic  of  Poterius  543 

Antimony  8q 

butter  5  38 

calx  5  29 

cauftic  5,38 

ceruflTe  530 

Antimony 


6^2 
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Antimony  cinnabar        page 

539 

B, 

crocus 

527 

diaphoretic 

529 

Balduflines                        pagi 

99 

emetic  mild 

528 

Balm 

'75 

ethiops 

545 

limple  water 

378 

glafs 

536 

compotmd  water 

383 

glafs  cerated 

S^l 

Balfam  of  amber 

481 

panacea 

535 

anodyne                421, 

440 

prepared            255, 

256 

of  Berne 

322 

purging 

537 

of  Canada 

239 

regulus 

531 

cephalic 

590 

fulphurs             533, 

534 

of  Copaiba 

99 

tinftures            319, 

323 

Friar's 

322 

wine 

293 

of  Gilead 

189 

Ants 

H3 

green 

645 

Apozems,  fee  Decodions. 

of  guaiacum 

321 

Apple,  crab 

172 

Guido's 

421 

garden 

171 

of  life 

330 

Aquafortis 

449 

Locatelii's 

589 

compound 

45* 

odoriferous 

590 

purified 

450 

Periian 

322 

Aqua  regia 

451 

of  Peru 

100 

Arabic  gum 

149 

faponaceous 

439 

emuliion 

6c6 

of  fulphur 

485 

Arcasus*s  liniment 

638 

of  Tolu 

lOI 

Archangel 

163 

of  turpentine 

419 

Aroroatics 

69 

traumatic 

322 

Arquebufade  water 

398 

Wade's 

ib. 

Arrach,  garden 

91 

Barbadoes  "tar 

198 

{linking 

97 

dillilledoil 

419 

AiTenic 

91 

Barberries 

103 

Arfmart,  biting 

J  95 

gelly  of 

338 

fpotted 

194 

Barilia 

427 

Arum 

94 

Barks,  feafon  of  gathering 

253 

ele<5lary 

334 

Barley 

'53 

emulfion 

607 

Barley  water 

282 

compound  powder 

548 

Bafil 

186 

Afafetida 

95 

Bafilicum  ointment 

()l(^ 

purified 

261 

Baflard-fafFron 

ii3 

tinfturc 

309 

Baftard-ftone-parfley 

85 

Afarabacca 

95 

Baume  de  commandeur 

322 

Afh  tree 

144 

Bay-berries 

164 

Afhes  of  vegetables              8. 

,     22 

ele(^ary 

■586 

pearl-a{h 

126 

effential  oil 

-362 

potaih 

160 

Bay-leaves 

164 

Ruffia  aihes 

126 

Bdellium 

101 

Afparagus 

96 

Beans 

140 

Afthmatic  elixir 

324 

buck-beans 

242 

Aftringents 

67 

Malaca-bean 

b6 

Athanor  furnace 

32 

Bearfbreech  or  brankurfme 

74 

Avens 

119 

Bedflraw,  ladies 

Bees 

INDEX; 


Bees                                piige 

90 

Beets 

103 

Benit  herb 

119 

Benzoine 

102 

flowers 

479 

magiftery 

3-7 

tindure 

ib. 

Betony 

103 

Bezoar  ftone 

104 

prepared 

255 

Bezoar  mineral 

540 

with  tin 

544 

Bezoardic  powder 

551 

Birch 

104 

Birthworts 

92 

Bifliopfweed 

83 

Bifmuth 

105 

magiftery 

541 

Biftort 

106 

Bitters 

70 

Bitter  ale 

302 

infufion 

273 

purging 

ib. 

tindure 

305 

wine 

293 

Bitter-apple 

128 

Bitter- fweet 

136 

Bitter- vetch 

190 

Bitumens 

21 

Blackberries 

211 

BlefTed-thiftle 

117 

Blillering  pi  afters 

632 

epithem 

647 

ointments 

644 

Bloodftone 

150 

prepared 

25s 

Bluebottle 

^33 

Bolar  earths                         2^ 

'     65 

Bole-armenic 

io6 

French,  &c. 

ic6 

compound  powders 

549 

Bolufes 

579 

alexipharmac 

579 

of  alum 

580 

antidyfenteric 

582 

of  camphor 

c8o 

of  caftor 

ib. 

cathartic 

ib. 

with  mercury 

581 

diaphoretic 

ib. 

diuretic 

ih. 

Bolufes,  emmenagog;ue    page  ^^2, 

fiebrifuge  ibm 

hyfteric  ii^, 

iliac  583 

mercurial  ib» 

emetic  ib, 

perioral  ib» 

of  rhubarb  with  mercury  ibm 

rheumatic  ibm 

fcillitic  5S4 

fudorific  ib. 

treacle  iSm 

turpentine  ib* 

Bones  65 

Borage  1 07 

Borax  ii* 

its  fedative  fait  480 

Boxwood  no 

empyreumatic  oil  418 

Brakes  142 

Bramble  211 

Bran  242 

Brankurfine  74 

Brafil  wood  21k 

Bread  242 

fow-bread  94 

Briar,  wild  134 

Brimftone,  fee  Sulphur  234. 

Brooklime  lox 

Broom  146 

butcherfbroom  211 

Broth,  viper  2^3 

Bryony  loS 

compound  water  39  j 

Buckbeans  24Z 

Buckthorn  22^ 

fyrup  347 

Bugle  .  io(0 

Buglofs  ih. 

Burdock                          ,  loi 

deco(flIon  285 

Burgundy  pitch  202 

Burnet  199 

Burnet- faxifrage  ib> 

black  200 

Butcherfbroom  211 

Butler's  ale  302 

Butter  of  antimony  53^^ 

Butterbur  198 


Cabbage? 


^si^ 
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c. 


Cabbages 

fa^e  168 

Calamine 

no 

prepared 

255 

cerate 

646 

ointment 

646 

Calamint 

III 

Calamus  aromatictf^ 

ib. 

Calcination 

56 

Calomel 

5»9 

Calx  of  antimony 

529 

mercury 

512 

tin 

503 

Camels  hay 

159 

Cammock 

»87 

Camomile,  fee  Chamomile        1 24 

Campeachy  wood  167 

Camphor  12,  15 

bolus  580 

cataplafm  649 

emulfion  606 

julep  609 

ointment  635 

folution  in  oil  332 

folution  in  fpirit  327 

Candies,  fee  Prefervcs  336 

Canella,  white  114 

Cantharides  1 1 5 

tinflures  306 

plafters  632 

ointmentjS  644 

Capers  116 

Caper  bark  ib. 

Capillary  herbs  250 

Capiicum  201 

Caranna  1 1  (5 

Caraway  feeds  1 19 

effential  oil  360 

fpirituous  water  394 

Casdamom  feeds  1 1.6 

fpirituous  water  393 

tinflure  307 

Carduus  benediftus  1 17 

extraft  37^ 

infuiion  269 

(imple  water  37^ 

C^^rline  thiftle  1 1 S 

Carpobalfam  ib^ 

Carrot  13c 

of  Crete  ii. 


Carrot,  deadly 

Cafcarilla 

Cai&a 

eleftary 

pulp 
CaiTia  lignea 
Caifidony 
CafTumunar 
Caftor 

bolus 

tinctures 

fimple  water 
Cataplafm  s 

aromatic 

camphorated 

of  cummin 

difcutient 

emollient       i 

ifchiadic 

ripening 

llomachic 

fuppurating 
Catechu 
Catmint 
Cauliflower 
Caudic,  antimonial 

common  milder 
ftronger 

lunar 
Cautery,  potential 
Cayan  pepper 
Celandine 
Centaury 

extraft 
Cerate  of  calamine 

epulotic 

mercurial 

Turner*s 

white 

yellow 
CerufTe 


page  23^ 

137 
120 

5«6 

260 

121 

232 

121 

ib. 

580 

307,  308 

375 
647 

ib. 
649 
647 

ib. 
649 

ib. 
648 
649 
64$ 

182 
icg 

538 

420 

ib. 

49P 
42? 
201 
124 
122 

404 
646 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
123,  501 


compound  powder  550 

CerufTe  of  antimony  530 

Ceterach  123 

Chalk  133 

prepared  255 

decodion  279 

julep  610 

Chalybeate    preparations,  fee 

Steel  tinctures  312 

Chalybeate 


index; 


Chalybeate  wme 
Chamomile 

eiTential  oil 
oil  by  dccoftion 
iimple  water 
cxtradl 
wild 
Chafte  tree 
Cheeferennet 
Cherries 

black  cherry  water 
winter  cherries 
Chervil 
Chich  peas 
Chickweed 
China  root 
Chio  turpentine 
Chocolate  nut 
Cicely  fweet 
Cichory 

Cinnabar  of  antimony 
fadlitious 
native 
Cinnamon 

efTential  oil 
fimple  water 
fpirituous  water 
infufion 
tinflure 
Cinque  foil 
Circulatory  velTcls 
vCitrons 
Citruls 
Civet 
Clary 
Clays 
Clivers 

dove-j  uly-flowers 
fyrup 
fpice 

eiTential  oil 
Coating  glafies 
Cobalt 
Cobweb 
Cochineal 
Coffee 

Colbatch's  ftyptic  powder 
Colcothar  of  vitriol 
Cold  feeds 
Cole  worts,  garden 
fea 


^SS 


pa^e  294 
124 
361 

377 

404 

130 

77 
145 

I2Z 

376 

77 
123 

125 

81 
125 

238 
110 
180 
125 

539 
509 

126 

127 

361 

377 

394 
277 
308 
194 
304 
127 
ih, 
249 
J53 

23 
90 

119 

342 
119 

360 

34 
93 
90 

127 
128 

543 
445 
250 
108 


44: 


408, 


Collciftion  of  ilmples 
Collyriums 

dry  of  Rhazi 
Colophony 
Coloquintida 

extraft 

pills 
Coltsfoot 
Columbines 
Comfry 
Comminution 
Confedlion  of  Archigcnes 

cordial  414 

of  Damocratcs 

of  kermes 

Japonic 

Pauline 

Rawleigh's 
Conferves 
Conferve  of  hipps 

lavender 

mallows 

mint 

orange  peel 

rofemary 

rofes 

rue 

fcurvy-grafs 

floes 

woodforrel 

wormwood 
Confound,  middle 
Con  tray erva 

compound  powder 
Copaiba  balfam 

compound  oil 
Copal 
Copper 

calx 

cryftals 

volatile  tmdure 
Copperas 
Coral 

prepared 
Coralline 
Coralline  mercury 
Coriander 
Cork 

Cornachi^i''?  pov/c^er 
Cornel 
•  ■Gorn-rofe 


fage  251 
620 
560 
420 
12^ 
414 
569 
243 

129 

53 

59^ 
59^ 

59« 

349 

589 

591 
414 

335 
33^ 

334 

335 

i^' 

335 
334 

336 

334 

33S 

109 

129 

551 

99 

420 

1 29 
132 

498 
498. 

499 
247 
129 

25? 
1^9 

129 

233 

St?  3 

1 30 
193 

Coftmaiv 
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Coflmary 

Coitus 

Cowflips 

fyrup 
Crab  apples 
Crabs  claws 

prepared 

compound  powder 
Crabs-eyes 

prepared 
Cranefbill 
Cream  of  tartar 
CreiTes 

fclatica  crefTes 
Crocus  of  antimony 
wafhed 
medicinal 

of  iron,  aperient 
aftringent 
Crocus  of  metals 
Crowfoot-cranefbill 
Cryftal 

Cryftallization 
Cryllals  of  copper 

tartar 
Cubebs 
Cucumber 

wild  cucumber 
Cucurbit 
Cummin 

efTential  oil 

cataplafm 

plafter 
Currants,  red 

gelly 
Currant  raifins 
Cyperus  root 
Cyprefs  tree 
Cyprus  turpentine 

D. 

Daffy's  elixir 

Daifies 

Damalk  rofe 

Damfons 

Dandelion 

Danewort 

Dates 

Dead-nettle 

Deadly  carrot 

Deadly  nightfhade 


46, 


page  99 

.    130 

193 

34<^ 

114 

255 

550 
114 

255 
146 

473 
181 

156 

527 

528 

526 

'^l 

146 

64 

459 

498 

472 

131 
lb, 

132 

132 

>34 
361 

647 

628 

209 

338 
248 

«34 
132 

238 


317 
102 
209 
205 

136 

J34 
163 

239 
227 


Decantation 
Decoftions 

antifebrile 

antihedic 

aftringent 

of  burdock 

of  chalk 

common 

diuretic 

febrifuge 

for  fomentations 

for  glyfters 

of  Japan  earth 

Japonic 

idleric 

of  logwood 

nephritic 

nitrous 

perioral 

Peruvian 

feneka 

fnakeroot 

of  tamarinds  with  fcna 

vulnerary 

white 

compound 

of  the  woods 
Deflagration 
DeJiquiation 
Depuration 
Defpumation 
Detonation 
Devil's  bit 
Diachylon  plafter 
Diafcordium 
Diet-drinks,  fee  Ales,  Wines,  Dc- 

coftions. 
Digeftion 
Dill    ^ 

eftential  oil 
fimple  water 
Diftillation 

of  fimple  waters 

of  vinous  fpirits 

of  acid  fpirits 

of  alkaline  fpirits 

of  eftential  oils 

of  empyreumatic  oils 
Dittander 
Dittany  of  Crete 

white  or  baftar4 


268,  278 
284 
283 
285 

ib, 
279 
287 
285 
284 
287 

ib. 
286 
279 
280 
285 
280 
281 

ib. 
286 

ib. 
281 
282 
284 
278 
279 
283 

57 
43 

^^ 
to, 

?7 
178 

626 

988 


44 

87 
360 

374 

49 

370 

38' 

443 
430 

418 
165 

135 

143 

Dock 
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Dock                                  pa^e  163 

water  dock 

ib. 

Dodder  of  thyme 

«33 

Dog-rofc 

»34 

Dog's  mercury 

176 

Double  tongue 

453 

Dragons 

136 

Dragant  gum,  fee  Tragtcanth. 

Draughts 

609 

•cathartic 

616 

faline 

it. 

diaphoretic 

617 

diuretic 

ib. 

anodyne 

ib. 

oily 

607 

Drops,  palfey 

386 

of  Ufe 

328 

Dropwort 

141 

Drying  of  funples 

*S* 

Dungs 

232 

Dwarf-elder 

136 

E. 

Earths,   general  divifion  of 

21,62 

Earth,  fullers 

126 

Japan 

«55 

Lemnian 

107 

fealed 

167 

Silefian 

107 

Earthworms 

170 

Eaton's  ftyptic 

318 

Eau  d'arqucbufade 

398 

de  carmes 

383 

de  luce 

442 

de  Rabel 

455 

Edulcoration 

48 

Ee! 

88 

Egglhells  prepared 

256 

Elaterium 

402 

Elder 

216 

berries,  rob  of 

399 

flowers,  fimple  water 

380 

oil  by  decodion  331 

ointment 

641 

Elder,  dwarf 

136 

Elecampane 

138 

candied 

337 

extradl 

405 

Eleaaries 

5^5 

Eleflary,  acid 

597 

Ele^lary,  alexetcrial 
alterative 
»  antiepileptlc 
antidyfenteric 
aromatic 
of  arum  root 
balfamic 
of  bay  berries 
binding 
caryocoftine 
of  cafia 
chalybeate 
deobftruent 
for  a  gonorrhcea 
of  guaiacum 
hemorrhoidal 
incrailating 
lenitive 
nephritic 
paralytic 
perioral 
Peruvian 
purgative  acid 
iaponaceous 
of  fcammony 
of  fcordium 
of  fulphur 
Elemi  < 

ointment 
Eleuthcria 
Elixir  of  aloes 
ailhmatic 
Daffy's 
of  health 
of  guaiacum 
of  myrrh  compound 
paregoric 
pedoral 
of  propriety 

Helmont's 

Paracclfus's 

vitriolic 
facred 
flomachic 
uterine 
of  vitriol 

acid 

dulcified 

Mynficht's 

Vigani's 
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ib. 
598 


Elks 
U 


hoof' 


586, 

598 

334 

5B6 
602 

588 
586 
598 

599 

ib, 

ib. 

602 

600 

587 

600 

ib. 

588 

600 

601 

tb. 

588 

ib, 

602 

137 
638 

»37 

323 
324 

317 

316 

321 
326 

to. 

292 

323 

ib. 

326 

305 

•    326 

325 

324 

■    326 

325 

326 

Eijituation 
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Elutriation 

page  55 

Extra£l  of  Rudius 

page  468 

Emerald 

64 

of  rue 

407 

Emetics 

»       70 

of  fafFron 

411 

Emulfions 

605 

of  favin 

407 

Emulfion,  Arabic 

606 

of  fteel 

294 

with  arum 

608 

Thebaic 

261 

camphorated 

606 

of  wormwood 

404 

common 

605 

Eyebright 

140 

oily 

607 

purging 

606 

F. 

of  fpermaceti 

607 

Fats 

18,  q8 

Endive 

138 

prepared  or  purified 

257 

Ens  Veneris 

449 

Featherfewr 

174 

Epithenls 

648 

Fennel 

142 

bliflering 

ib. 

eflential  oil 

361 

volatile 

440 

fimple  water 

378 

Epfom  fait 

214  • 

Fennel-flower 

183 

Eryngo 

139 

hogs-fennel 

199 

candied 

336 

Fenugreek 

143 

EfTence,  alexipharmac 

329 

Fermentation 

5 

of  ambergris 

328 

Fern 

142' 

of  lemons 

363 

Feverfew 

J  74 

of  Neroli 

97 

Figs 

118 

royal 

328 

Figwort 

223 

of  the  woods 

329 

Filtration 

45 

EiTential  oils 

353 

Fir 

72»  238 

falts 

475 

Fifti-glue 

156 

Ethereal  fpirit 

455 

Flag,  fweet 

III 

Ethiopic  pills 

573 

yellow  water-flag 

147 

Ethiops  antimonial 

545 

Flax,  common 

169 

mineral 

508 

purging 

ib. 

martial 

494 

Fleawort 

206 

Evaporation 

48 

Flies,  Spanilh 

JI5 

Exficcation 

52 

Flint 

64 

Exprefllon 

ih. 

Flixweed 

228 

Extraftion 

43 

Flower-de-luce 

1^8 

Extra£ls 

403 

yellow  water  flower-de-luce  147 

Extraft,  cathartic 

4»3 

Flowers  of  benzoine 

479 

of  centaury 

404 

fal  ammoniac 

463 

of  chamomile 

ib. 

fulphur 

484 

of  elecampane 

405- 

wafhed 

il 

of  gentian 

ib. 

fteel 

496 

of  guaiacum 

407 

zinc 

542 

of  black  hellebore 

406 

Fluellin 

'37 

of  hemlock 

400 

honey  of 

350 

of  jalap 

412 

Fluxes  for  metals 

S7>  532 

of  liquorice 

405 

Fomentation,  anodyne 

287 

of  logwood 

406,413 

aromatic 

ib. 

of  opium  by  digefl 

ion     415 

common 

ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark 

406,  413 

ftrengthening 

288 

of  plantane 

400 

Foxglove 

Frankm- 
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Frankincenfe 

fage  248 

Glyfler,  fetid                      pa^e  62  z 

Friar's  balfam 

322 

opiate 

621 

Frogs  fpavvn 

207 

*  purgative 

622 

Fullers  earth 

126 

llarch 

621 

Fulminating  goW 

489 

turpentine 

622 

Fumitory 

144 

Goats-rue 

145 

Furnaces 

30 

Gold 

08 

Fufion 

S^ 

fulminating 

4S9 

mofaic 

506 

G. 

potable 

489 

Golden-rod 

246 

Galangal 

144 

Goldilocks 

232 

Galbanum 

ib. 

Goofegrafs 

90 

purified 

261 

Gourd- feed 

132 

Galenic  pharmacy 

I 

Grains  of  paradife 

146 

Galls 

145 

cnidian 

220 

Gamboge 

lb. 

oily,  purging 

226 

pills 

572 

Grafs 

146 

Gargarifm,  aflrlngent 

621 

Gromwell 

169 

common 

ih. 

Groundivy 

J50 

emollient 

ib. 

Groundpine 

124 

detergent 

ib. 

Groundfel 

139 

Garlick 

78 

Guaiacum,  gum  and  wood 

148 

oxymel 

351 

balfam 

321 

fyrup 

348 

elixir 

ib. 

Garnet  itone 

64 

cmpyreumatical  oil    418 

Gafcoigns's  powder 

55' 

extrad 

407 

Gelly  of  barberries 

338 

'  refm 

410 

currants 

ib. 

tindure,  volatile 

310 

hartihorn 

.283 

wines 

301 

quinces 

338 

Guide's  balfam 

421 

Gentian 

H^- 

Guinea  pepper 

201 

extract 

405 

Gum 

13>  ^6 

Germander 

123 

Gum  of  aloes 

407 

water  germander 

223 

ammoniacum 

84 

Gilla  of  vitriol 

464 

anime 

88 

Ginger 

249 

Arabic 

149 

fyrup 

ib. 

cherry  and  plum  tree 

ib. 

Ginfeng 

146 

elemi 

J37 

Glafs  veflels,  coating 

34 

guaiacum 

148 

Glafs  of  antimony 

536 

hederae^ 

150 

cerated 

537 

juniper 

^59 

Glafs-wort 

160 

lac 

162 

Glauber's  fait 

468 

feneca 

149 

Glutinous  fubflances 

66 

tragacanth 

ib. 

Glyfter,  anodyne 

621 

Gum-refm 

14 

aftringent 

622 

Itraining  of 

261 

for  the  colic 

621 

Gypfum 

23,  65 

common 

622 

H. 

domeftic 

ib. 

Hartfhom 

130 

emollient 

621 

calcined 
Uu  2                          B 

259 
artfhorn 

66o 


INDEX; 


Hartftiorn  gclly                pag 

^283 

oil,  fait,  fpirit 

430 

HartHongue                          • 

168 

Hartwort 

226 

Hawthorn 

229 

HedgehylTop 

148 

Hedgemuftard 

139 

Hellebore,  black 

15' 

cxtraft 

406 

tindure 

3'3 

white 

J5< 

honey 

350 

tinflure 

321 

Hematites 

150 

Hemlock 

125 

extradl 

400 

Hemp 

114 

water-hemp 

139 

hemp-agrimony 

ib. 

Henbane,  black  and  white 

154 

Herb-benet 

119 

Herb-maftich 

17$ 

Herb-paris 

152 

Hcrb-truelovc 

ib. 

Herb-twopence 

184 

Hermodaftyls 

153 

Hicra-picra 

555 

Hipps 

134 

conferve 

330 

Hogs- fennel 

199 

Honey 

»74 

clarified 

258 

Egyptian 

634 

of  fluellin 

350 

hellebore 

tb. 

of  herb  mercury 

ib. 

of  rofes 

ib. 

folutive 

ib. 

Honey  water 

386 

Honeyfuckle 

116 

Hops                           A 
Horehound 

170 

173 

Horns 

^3 

Horferadifh 

207 

compound  water 

397 

Horfetail 

121 

Hot  feeds 

250 

Houndftongue 

134 

Houfeleek 

224 

Hungary  water 

384 

Hy^ocillis 

»S4 

Hyflbp 


eHential  oil 
fimple  water 

J.    L 


362 

378 


Jack-by-the-hedge 
Jalap 

extradls 
refin 

lindlures  3 1 0, 

Jamaica  pepper,  fa  Pimento 
Japan  earth 

decoflion 
tindlure 
troches 
Jafmine 

Ifteric  decoftion 
Jerufalem-oak 
Jerufalem-fage 
Jefuits  bark,  fee  Peruvian 
Jews-ear 
Jews-pitch 
Incineration 
Indian  leaf 
Infernal  ftone 
Infufions 
Infufion,  alkaline 

antifcorbutic 
bitter 

purging 
of  carduus 
cephalic 
of  cinnamon 
diuretic 
of  linfeed 
perioral 
paralytic 
of  Peruvian  bark 
of  rhubarb 
of  fena 
with  lemon 
Inje£lion,  balfamic 

mercurial 
Infpi/Tation 
fpecacoanha 

tin<5lure 
wine 
Irifh  flatc 
Iron 

preparations  of 


78 

155 

412 

410 

3»i 
201 

286 

563 
156 

280 

108 

206 

»95 

106 

56 
171 

490 
261 
276 

ib, 
273 

ib. 
269 
276 
277 

ib. 
zj6 

ib, 
277 
270 
275 
274 

ib, 
623 

ib. 

53 
156 
295 

ib. 

>53 

140 

492 

Iron, 
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Ifon,  fee  Steel 

lAnglafs 

Juices 

fcorbutic 
Jujubes 
Julep,  alexipharmac 

of  ammoniacum 

antihyileric 

binding 

of  camphor 
acid 

carminative 

of  chalk 

cool  in  e; 

cordial 

diaphoretic 

diuretic 

fetid 

hydragogue 

hyfteric 

of  mufk 

(lomachic 
July-flowers 
Juniper  berries 

eiTential  oil 

rob 

compound  water 
Juniper  gum 

wood 
Ivy 

K. 

Kermes  grains 

confeftion 
fyrup 
mineral 

Knee-holly 

Knotgrafs 

t. 

Labdanum 
Lac 

tinflure 
Ladies-bedftraw 
Ladies-mantle 
Lard,  tried  or  purified 
Laudanum  liquid 

of  Sydenham 


fagt  140 
156 
263 
264 

159 
,611 

612 

611,  612 

614 

609 

610 

611 

610 

611 

611,  612 

612 

'613 

ib, 

ib. 

611,  61Z 

610 

612 

119 

'59 

362 

408 
394 

>59 

ib. 

ib. 


160 

349 
343 
53S 
211 
122 


160 
162 
312 

14s 

n 
257 

3»4 

?§8 


Lavender 


conferve 
efTential  oil 
ipiric,  Ample 

compound 
French 


66x 

pagi  164 

335 
362 


ni 


Lavender-cotton 
Laurel,  fpurgc 
Lazule  ftone 
Lead 

burnt 
red 
white 
fugar 
vinegar 
tinfture 
ointment 
Leeks 

Lemnian  earth 
Lemon  juice 
^rup 
Lemon  peel 

candied 
efTential  oil 
Lemon  thyme 
Lentils 
Lentifk  tree 
Leopards-bane 
Lettuce,  garden 

wild 
Levigation 
Ley,  foap 
of  iron 
of  tartar 
Lily  of  the  valley 
water  lily 
white  lily- 
Lime 

Lime-Hone  22,  62, 

Lime-water,  fimple 

more  dbrapounded 
lefs  compounded 
Lime-tree 

Lindlus,  fee  Lohoch 
Liniment  anodyne 
Arcaeus's 
hemorrhoidal 
mercurial 
faponaceous 
of  three  ingredients    645 
volatile  440»  ^45 

y  u  3  Liniment* 


232 

72 
164 
165 
203 

5C0 
lb. 
501 
to, 
291 
316 
641 
204 
107 
158 

343 
16s 

in 

363 
240 

i6c 

ib. 
136 
162 
163 

428 

496 

4:^.7 
267 

186 

167 

112 
112 

271 

2:]z 

ib. 

241 

60^ 

^47 

647 
646 

439 


■662 
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Liniment,  white 

^age  645     Mallow                             fage 

171 

Linfeed 

1 69            conferve 

335 

infufion 

(     276            vervain-mallow 

11 

expreffed  oil 

266    Mandrake 

172 

l.iquid-amber 

1 69    Manna 

ib. 

Liquorice 

1 47                 lohoch 

603 

extradl 

405    Marble                                   22,  62 

Litharge 

1 69     Marigold 

III 

vinegar  of 

291     Marjoram 

171 

Liver  of  antimony 

5  27                     elTential  oil 

363 

of  fulphur 

480    Marjoram,  wild 

190 

Liverwort 

1 66                     effential  oil 

364 

aflicoloured,  grc 

>und       ib.    Marmalade  of  quinces 

338 

noble 

152    Marlhmallow 

82 

Locatelli's  balfam 

589                          ointment 

635 

Lockyer*s  pill 

555                        fyrup 

340 

Logwood  , 

1 67     Marfhtrefoil 

342 

decoflion 

285     Mafterwort 

156 

extradl 

406,413     Maftich 

173 

Lohochs 

603                  wood 

165 

Lohoch,  balfamic 

604                  herb 

173 

acidulous 

ih.    Materia  medica 

59 

common 

603     Maudlin 

76 

of  linfeed 

ih.     Mayweed 

130 

of  manna 

lb.    Meadowfvveet 

248 

faponaceoas 

ib,     Meafures 

36 

of  fpermaceti 

604     Mechoacan 

174 

of  ftarch 

603     Medicinal  Hone 

543 

Lotion,  faponaceous 

439     Medlar 

^11 

Lovage 

165     Meliloc 

J75 

Lozenges,  fee  Troches 

560                plaller 

628 

Lunar  cauftic 

490    Melons 

J7S 

pills 

492    Menftrua 

39 

Lungwort,  fpotted 

206    Mercury 

9» 

Lupine 

170                 alkalized 

508 

Lutes 

34                calcined 

5" 

calx 

512 

M. 

coralline 

5^3 

corrofive  precipitate 

512 

Mace 

170                             fublimate 

5>5 

eflential  oil 

363                cinnabar 

509 

Madder 

210                dulcified  fublimate 

518 

Magillery  of  benzoine 

327                dulcified  precipitate 

522 

of  bifmuth 

541                 emetic,  yellow 

523 

of  tin 

506                ethiops 

508 

Magnefia  alba 

22,  469                panacea,  red 

514 

Maidenhair,  Canada 

345                               white 

520 

Englifli 

241                precipitate,  brown 

522 

true 

75                                    green 

ib. 

fyrup  of 

345                                   red 

512 

Malaca  bean 

^^                               fweet 

522 
Mer- 
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Mercury  precipitate,  yellow  p, 
white, 
of  Wurtz 
purified 
folution 

fublimate,  corrofive 
dulcified 
fugared 
Mercurial  bolus 
cerate 
injeftion 
ointments  637, 

pills  572>573' 

plafters 

purgatives  572; 

Mercury  herb,  Englifh 
French 
dogs 
honey  of 
Metals 
Mexereon 
Milfoil 
Milk 

fugar  of 
Milk  of  ammoniacum 
of  fulphur 
virgins 
Millepedes 

prepared 
wine 
Millet 

Millmountain 
Milcwafl 
Mint 

conferve 
effential  oil 
fimple  water 
fpirituous  water 
tindture 
Mint,  pepper 

eflential  oil 
fimple  water 
fpirituous  water 
Mifletoe 
Mithridate 
Mithridate-muftard 
Mixtures 
Moneywort 
Mofaic  gold 
Mother-of- thyme 
Motherwort 


523 

520 

522 

507 
512 

575 
518 

508 

583 
646 

623 

639 

574 
629 
581 
107 
176 
ib. 
350 

23 

177 
ib, 
161 
478 
606 
487 

327 

^77 
262 

295 

177- 
169 
123 

175 
334 
363 

379 

395 

269 

176 

363 
379 

395 

246 

591 

240 

609 
184 
506 
226 

117 


Moufe-ear 

Mucilages 

Mucililge  of  quince  feeds 

Mugwort 

fimple  water 
Mulberries 

fyrup 
Mullein 

Mulhroom,  dully 
Mufk 

bolus 
julep 
Muftard  feed 

exprefied  oil  . 
whey 

hedge-muftard 
mithridate-muftard 
treacle-muftard 
Myrobalans 
Myrrh 

compound  elixir 
compound  powder 
tindlure 

tinfture  with  aloes 
troches 
Myrdc 


663 

page  98 

e6 

282 

94 

375 
178 

344 

237 

170 

178 
580 
610 
227 
266 
288 

240 

179 

186 
326 

55« 
313 

314 

561 

iSo 


N. 


Nard, 


Celtic 
Indian 
Navew 
Nep 

Nephritic  wood 
Nettle,  dead 

Roman 
Nightfhade,  common 
deadly 
woody 
Nitre 

antimoniated 
-  cubic 
fixed 
purified 
vitriolated 
decoflion 
troches 
fpirit 

dulcified 
Nutmegs 

roafted 
Uu4 


18  f 

ib, 

180 
18.2 
182 
163 
248 
227 
rb. 
136 
183 
529 
470 
426 
462 
467 
281 
562 

447 
4s6 

184 

XT  ^^9 

Nutmegs, 


664 
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Nutmegs,  efl*ential  oil        page  363 
exprefled  oil  185 

fpiiituous  water   ♦    390 

O. 


Oak 

207 

Oak  of  Jerufalem 

108 

Oats 

97 

Ochre 

23,  186 

Odoriferous  balfam 

590 

cifence 

328 

oil 

332 

troches 

566 

water 

386 

Oils,  by  infufion  and  coflion  330 
expreffed                    lo,  265 

emp}  reumatic  418 

reflified  421 

eflential  353 

concrete  1 2 

Oil  of  almonds,  exprejfed  266 

of  amber,  empyreumatic  481 

animal,  empyreum,  re6l»  42 1 

of  anifecd,  ejfential  360 

of  Barbadoes  tar,  emp,  419 

of  bayberries,  ejj',  ^fiz 

of  bays,  exp.  164 

of  box,  emp.  418 

of  bricks,  emp,  419 

camphorated  332 

of  caraway  feeds,  ejf,  360 

of  chamomile,  ejf,  361 

of  chamomile,  decoii,  330 

of  cinnamon,  eJf.  362 

of  cloves,  eJf,  360 
of  Copaiba  compound,  r>»/.  420 

of  cummin  feeds,  eJf,  361 

of  dill  feed,  eJf,  360 

of  elder,  deco^,  331 

of  fennel  feeds,  eJf,  36 1 

green,  deco£l,  331 

of  guaiacam,  emp*  418 

of  hartfliorn,  emp,  430 

of  hyflbp,  eJf.  ^62 

of  Jamaica  pepper,  effl  364 

of  juniper  berries,  ej/^.  362 

of  lavender,  ej/l  i&, 

of  lemon  peel,  e//l      266,  363 

of  linfeed,  exp,  266 

of  mace,  ef,  363 


Oil  of  mace,  exp,  page  1 9^ 

of  marjoram,  ej/^  363 

of  mint,  ej^,  ib, 

of  mucilages,  decoSi,  331 

of  muftard  feed,  exp.  266 

of  Neroli,  eJf.  97 

of  nutmegs,  eJJT,  185 

of  nutmegs,  exp.  363 

odoriferous,  infuf,  332 

olive,  exp.  186 

of  orange  flowers,  ejjf.  97 

of  orange  peel,  eJf.  266 

of  origanum,  eff.  364 

palm  191 

of  pennyroyal,  eJf.  364 

of  pepper-mint,  eJf.  363 

of  rhodium,  eJf,  364 

rock  19S 

of  rofemary,  ejjf,  364 

of  rue,  ejj:  364 

of  faint  John's  wort,  infuf.  331 

of  failafras,  eJjT,  365 

of  favin,  eJf,  364 

of  foot,  emp,  434 

of  turpentine  365,  419 

of  wax,  emp.  420 

of  wormwood,.  eJf.  359 

Oil  of  fulphur,  /o  called  444 

of  tartar  per  deliquium  427 

of  vitriol  443 

Oily  draught  607 

emulfion  ib, 

purging  grain  226 

Ointment  of  Araeus  63S 

bafilicum,  black  636 

green  ib. 

yellow  ib, 

for  blillers  644 

blue,  milder  637 

fbonger  ib. 

of  calamine  646 

digeftive  6^7 

drying  637 

Egyptian  634 

of  elder  641 

emollient  638 

epifpaflic  644 

for  the  eyes  640 

of  four  ingredients  636 

green  645 

qf  gum  elemj  633 

Ointment 


INDEX. 


Ointment  for  the  itch  page  635, 642 

of  marlhmallows  ib. 

mercurial  630 
of  mercury  precipitate     io* 

nerve  '^» 

natritum  640 

paralytic  646 

pomatuni  642 

of  pompholix  638 

faturnine  641 

iimple  '^« 

of  fulphur  642 

of  tar  640 
of  three  ingredients      642 

of  tutty  643 

with  camphor  ib, 

vermifuge  644 

white  635 

with  camphor  634 

yellow^  637 

OKbanum       '  » 87 

Olives  186 

Oneberry  152 

Onions  122 

Opium  188 
extrafl  by  long  digcftion  415 

ftrained  261 

tinflures  314 

pills  574 

Opobalfamum  1 89 

Opodeldoc  439 

Opopanax  190 

Orach  97 

Oranges,  Seville  ib, 

Curaflba  98 

Orange  peel  97 

candied  337 

conferve  335 

eflential  oil  266 

fyrup  341 

ftmple  water  375 
fpirituous  water     393 

Orchis  221 

Origanum  190 

efTential  oil  364 

Orpiment  93 

Orpine  1 30 

Orris  root  158 

Ofmund-royal  142 

Ofteocolla                 ^  191 

Pxcye  daify  102 
I 


Oxymel  of  garlicit 

pcftoral 
,     iimple 

of  fquills 
Oyftcrlhells  prepared 

P. 


665 

35» 
2SS 


191 
46J 
386 

535 

5'4 
520 

463 
192 

148 

199 


Palm  oil 
Palmer's  powder 
Palfey  drops 
Panacea  of  antimony 

of  mercury,  red 

white 
nitrous 
Panic 

Paradife  grains 
Pareira  brava 
Parfley,  common 

fimple  water   379 

Macedonian  199 

baflard  itone  8^ 

Parfneps  194 

Peach  195 

Pearls  lyz 

prepared  255 

Pearl-alhes  j  26 

Pearl-barley  1 5 

Peas  202 

Pellitory  of  Spain  207 

of  the  wall  194 

baflard  206 

Pennyroyal  ib, 

eflential  oil  364 

fimple  water  379 
fpirituous  water        397 

Peony  191 

compound  water  396 

Pepper  200,  201 
Jamaica,  fee  Pimento      201 

Pepper  wort  16c 

Peruvian  bark  19^ 

decoftion  286 

eledaries  600 

extradls  406,  413 

refin  411 

tindures  308,   309 

wine  300 

infufion  270 

Petroleum  198 

Philonium  596 

Pile- 


567 
•568 
567 
570 
569 


666 

Pilewort 
Pills 

aloetic 
aromatic 
chalybeate 
cochiae 

of  coloquintida,  fimple      568 
with  aloes     569 

common  576 

deobllrucnt  570 

purgatire  /^. 

dyfenteric  577 

ethiopic  573 

fetid  571 

gamboge  572 

gummofe  571 

of  jalap  568 

Lockyer's  535 

lunar  492 

Mathews's  574 
mercurial            572,  573,  574 

of  olibanum  575 

pacific  574 

peroral  575 

rlummer's  576 

Rudius's  408 

Rufus's  576 
of  fcammony  with  aloes     568 

faponaceous  ^y^ 

fcillitic  576 

of  fpermaceti  578 

ftomachic  5  76 

ftorax  575 

.  llrengthening  577 

of  tar  ii, 

of  two  ingredients  569 

Pimento  201 

efTential  oil  364 

fimple  water  379 

fpirituous  water  396 

Pimpernel  86 

Pine  tree  200 

Piftachio  nuts  185 

Pitch                                   '  202 

jews  pitch  106 

Plantane  202 

extraft  400 

Plafters           ^  624 

Plafter  adhefive  627 
of  ammon.  with  mercury  6  29 

anodyne  624 

3 
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Plaftcr,  anodyne difcutient  page  633 

antihyftcric  625 

bliftering  632 

cephalic  625 

common  626 

common  flicking  627 

common  with  gums  i^, 
common  with  mercury  629 

of  cummin  628 

defenfive  ii, 

diachylon  626 

drawing  625 

epifpailic  632 

with  gums  627 

of  hemlock  626 

melilot  628 

mercurial  629 

of  mucilages  630 

oxycroceum  62^ 

red  lead  '630 

faffron  628 

flicking  627 

foap  631 

ftrengthening  630 

llomach  631 

fuppurating  633 

volatile  440 

warm  633 

wax  625 


Plums 

Poley-mountain 

Polypody 

Pomatum 

Pomegranates 

Pompholyx 

Poplar  buds 

Poppies,  garden 

fyrup 
wild 

fyrup 

Potafh 

Poterius's  antiheftic 

Poultice,  /eg  Cataplafm. 

Powders  547 

Powder  of  Algeroth  539 

of  amber  compound     554 
antiepileptic  552 

aromatic  555 

of  arum  compound       548 
bezoardic  551 

Powder 


205 

203 
ib. 
642 
148 
204 
/^. 
192 

344 
193 

345 
126 

543 


INDEX. 


Powder  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 

of  bole  with  opium  549 

of  bole  without  opium  io. 

carminative  557 

cathartic  faline  ib» 

cephalic  554 

of  cerufTe  compound  550 

deschartrcux  535 

of  contrayerva  comp.  55 1 

Cornacchini's  553 

of  crabs-claws  comp.  550 

to  promote  delivery  552 

diuretic  57 

fever  5  3 1 

Gafcoigns's  551 

of  hiera-picra  555 

for  the  king's  evil  558 

for  the  gout  556 

of  myrrh  compound  562 

prince's  5 1 4 

of  fcammony  553 

of  fcordium  with  opium  556 

without  opium  555 

of  fena  compound  553 

llernutatory  ib. 

ftrengthening  558 

ftyptic  of  Colbatch  543 

ftyptic  of  Helvetius  554 

temperating  55g 

teftaceous  compound  550 

teftaceous  cerated  556 

of  tin  503 

of  gum  tragacanth  554 

vermifuge  558 

Precipitation  47 

Preferves  336 

Preferved  angelica  337 

elecampane  ib. 

eryngo  336 

lemon  peel  337 

orange  peel  ib, 

Primrofe  204 

Prunel  fait  468 

Prunes  205 

Puff-ball  170 

Pulps,  extradlion  of  260 

Pumpion  194 

Purging- flax  169 

Purging  oily  grain  226 

Purflain  204 

Putrefaftion  7,   18 
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Queen  of  the  meadows     fag:  248 

Quicken  tree  228 

Quicklime  112 

Quickfilvcr  91 

Quinces  133 

gelly  338 

^yrup  343 

Quince  feed  1 34 

mucilage  282 


R. 


Ragwort 

Raifins 

Rape 

Rafberries 

'5S 

248 

181 

no 

fyrup 
Rattlefnake  root 

344 
225 

Realgar 

Redudlion 

* 

9? 

56 

Regulus  of  antimony 

martial 

531 
532 

medicinal 

531 

ftellaic  533 

Refins  13,  409 

Refm  of  aloes  407 

black  420 

of  guaiacum  4J0 

of  jalap  ib, 

of  Peruvian  bark  41 1 

of  fcammony  410 

yellow  365 

Reft-harrow  187 

Revivification  56 

Rhapontic  209 

Rhodium  wood  167 

effential  oil  364 

Rhubarb  208 

roafted  2^9 

infufion  275 

fyrup  with  fena  347 

tindures  in  fpirit  3 1 5 

tindure  in  wine  296 

Rice  190 

Rifigal  93 

Rob  of  elderberries  399 

of  juniper  berries  408 

Rocket  159 

Rock-oil  1 9^ 

Rod, 
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Rod,  golden 

fage  246 

Rofe,  damaik 

209 

fimple  water 

1380 

fyrup 

346 

whey 

288 

Rofe,  red 

"^        209 

Gonferve 

335 

honey 

350 

fugar 

564 

fyrup 

346 

tindlurc 

275 

vinegar 

289 

Rofemary 

210 

conferve 

335 

efTential  oil 

364 

fpirit 

3^4 

Rofcwood 

167 

page 


Rue  211 

conferve  334 

extraft  407 

ciTential  oil  364 

fimple  water  380 

Rue,  goats  145 

Rupturewort  153 

Rulh,  fweet  159 

Rttifia  afhes  1 26 

Rofl  of  ileel  prepared  493 

Rye  224 


5. 


Sai&on  131 

extras  411 

^rup  343 

tincture  309 

wine  294 

Saffi^on,  baflard  118 

Sagapenum  2 1 3 

Sage  216 

of  Jerufalem  206 

wood- fage  216 

Sago  213 

Saint  John's  wort  154 

oil  by  infufion  331 

Salep  221 

Saline  mixture,  antiemetic  615 

cathartic  6 1 6 

diuretic  6 1 7 

Salts,  table  of  the  quantities 

foluble  in  water  39 

alkaline  8 


Salts,  alkaline,  fixt 

volatile 
eflential 
neutral 
Sal  ammoniac 
purified 
flowers  of 
fpirit 

dulcified 
volatile  fait 
Sal  gem 
Salt  of  amber 

purified 
bitter  purging 
common  or  fea 
fpirit 

coagulated 
dulcified 
diuretic 
of  hartfliorn 
polychreft 
prunel 
purging  of  Glauber 

of  faline  waters 
of  Rochel 
fedativc 
of  Seignettc 
of  foot 
of  forrel 
of  fteel 
of  tartar 
of  tin 
of  vitriol 
of  wormwood 
of  zinc 
Saltpetre,  fee  Nitre 
Sampire 
Sand-bath 
Sanicle 
Sapphire 

Sapphire- coloured  water 
Sarcocol 
Sarfaparilla 
Saffafras 

efiential  oil 
Saturnine  tindure 
ointment 
Satyrion 
Sauce- alone 
Savin 

extraft 


423 

429 

475 
458 

213 

*^. 

434 
441 

434 
215 
481 
482 

214 
215 

448 
470 

457 

471 
430 
467 
468 
ib, 
214 

474 
480 

474 
434 
475 
497 
42^ 
503 
464 

425 
542 

183 

131 

33 

217 

619 
219 

220 
ib. 

365 
316 

64. 

221 

78 

212 

407 
Savin 
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Savin  eiTentialoil 

fimple  water 
Savoury 

Saunders,  white,  yellow,  red 
Saxifrage,  burnet 

meadow  and  white 
Scabious 
Scammony 

eleftary 

compound  powder 
reiin 
Sciatica  creiles 
Scordium 

ele^ry 

compound  powder 
Scorzonera 
Scurvygrafs 

conferve 
fpirit 

golden 
Soirvygrafs,  Scotch 
Sea-holly 
Sea-mofs 

Sea-onion,  fee  Squill 
Sea-falt,  fee  Salt  common 
Sealed  earths 
Sebeftens 
Seggrum 
Sclenites 
;5elfheal 
Sena 

infuiions 

powders  compound 
fyrup  with  rhubarb 
tindures 
Seneka  root 

decoftion 
Senica  gum 
Septfoil 
Septic  ftone 

Sermountain,  or  hartwort 
Service 

Shepherd  s-purfe 
Silciiari  earth 
Silk 
Silver 

preparations  of 
Silverweed 
Simaruba 

Simples,  rules  for  colledling 
and  preferving 


page  364    Simp}es,  general  titles     page  249 


364 
380 
221 
217 
199 
221 
iL 
ib. 
588 

553 
410 

156 

223 

588 

555 
223 

128 

334 
387 

388 

108 

139 

129 

222 

215 

107 
224 

^55 

23 
205 

224 

274 

553 

347 
316 

225 

286 

149 

241 

428 

226 

228 

no 

1C7 

226 

9« 

490 

9» 

227 

}25i 
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including  feveral 
*        of  their   medicinal 
diflributions 
Sinapifm 
Skinks 
Slate,  Irifli 
Sloes 

conferve 
infpiffated  juice 
Smallage 
Snails 

Snakeroot,  Virginian 
decoftion 
tincture 
Snakeweed 
Sneeze  wort 
Soap,  almond 
hard 
purified 
foft 

of  tartar 
Soap  leys 
Soap  plafter 
Soap  wort 
Soldanella 
Solomon's  feal 
Solution 

Solution  of  mercury 
Soot 

oil,  fait,  and  (plrit 
tindlure 
Sorrel 

eflential  fait 
wood  forrel 
conferve 
Southernwood 
Sowbread 
Spanilh  flies 
Spar 
Sparagus 
Species  aromatic 

of  fcordium  with  opium  55$ 
without  opium  555 
Speedwell,  female  137 


.5^ 

648 

223 

153 

205 

330 
205,  400 
90 
170 
226 
281 

3»7 

105: 

206 
436 
21S 

437 
219 

437 

42$ 

631 
219 
108 
227 

39 

144 

434 
310 

74 

475 
170 

334 
72 
94 

"^ 

22»  62 

555 


Spermaceti 


male 


Spignel 
Spike 


lohoch 
pills 


244 

22g 
604 

578 

'77 
164 

Spikenard 
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Spikenard                         fagi^ 

?  i8i 

1 

Squills,  pills                       fagi 

?  576 

Spirits,  acid 

443 

fyrup 

346 

alkaline 

•  430 

troches 

562 

vinous 

381 

vinegar 

289 

table  of  their  weight 

37 

Starch 

242 

Spirit  of  amber 

481 

gl  yfter 

621 

aromatic  faline 

441 

lohoch 

603 

ethereal 

455 

Stave  facre 

231 

of  hartfhorn 

430 

Steel 

J  40 

of  lavender,  fimple 

385 

alkalized 

495 

compound 

385 

foluble 

lb. 

of  Mindererus 

473 

fugared 

337 

of  nitre 

447 

fulphurated 

494 

dulcified 

456 

tartarized 

'11 

of  rofemary 

384 

crocus 

of  faffron 

411 

flowers 

496 

faline  aromatic 

441 

ley 

ib. 

of  fal  ammoniac 

434 

rull  prepared 

493 

with  quicklime 

435 

fait 

496 

dulcified 

441 

tin^iures 

312 

of  fcurvy-grafs 

387 

vitriol 

497 

purging 

388 

wine 

294 

of  fea  fait 

448 

Sternutatory  powder 

553 

coagulated 

470 

Stoechas 

232 

dulcified 

457 

Stone-parfley,   baftard 

85 

of  foot 

434 

Stone,  infernal 

490 

of  fulphur 

444 

medicinal 

54? 

of  turpentine 

365 

feptic 

428 

of  vinegar 

45' 

Stones,  precious 

64 

of  vitriol 

443 

Storax 

233 

dulcified 

453 

flrained. 

260 

volatile  aromatic 

441 

liquid 

232 

fetid 

ib. 

Strawberry  bufti 

J  43 

fuccinated 

442 

Styptic   powder 

5  54 

of  wine,  proof 

230 

tindure 

3»7 

reftified     229, 

381 

water 

620 

camphorated 

327 

Sublimation 

5' 

tartarized 

383 

Sublimate  mercury,  corrofive 

5«5 

Spleenvvort 

123 

dulcified 

518 

Sponge 

230 

Succory 

125 

burnt 

259 

Sugar 

212 

Spunk 

76 

of  milk 

478 

Spurge 

241 

of  rofes 

564 

Spurge-flax 

241 

of  lead 

501 

Spurge-laurel 

164 

Sugar-cakes,  anthelmintic 

564 

Spurge-olive 

177 

Sugared  mercury 

508 

Squills 

222 

Heel 

337 

baked 

2q8 

Sulphur 

234 

dried 

ib. 

balfams 

485 

bolus 

584 

flowers 

484 

oxymcl 

351 

lac 

487 

Sulphur 
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Sulphur  liver  fage  486 

ointments  642 

precipitated  487 

ipirit  or  oil,  fo  called  444 

tindlure  319 

volatile  487 

troches  562 

water  446 

of  antimony  525 

golden  534 

precipitated      533 

Sulphurwort  199 

Sumach  236 

Swallow-wort  244 

Sweets  6^ 

Sweet-rufli  159 

Sweet-trefoil  1 69 

Syrups             ^  338 

Syrup,  balfamic  342 

of  buckthorn  347 

of  clove-july-flowers     342 

of  cowflips  346 

of  garlick  240 

of  ginger  349 

of  kermes  343 

of  lemon  juice  ib, 

of  maidenhair  345 

of  marlhmallows  340 

of  meconium  344 

of  mulberries  ib. 

©f  orange  peel  341 

peroral  34 1,  345 

of  garden  poppies         344 

of  wild  poppies  345 

of  quinces  343 

of  pale  rofes  . .    346 

of  dry  rofes  ib, 

folutive  of  rofes  ib. 

of  rafberries  344 

of  faffron  343 

of  fena  and  rhubarb      347 

fimple  ib. 

of  fquills  346 

of  fugar  347 

of  violets  348 

T. 


Tablets,  fee  Troches 

560 

Tacamahaca 

236 

Talc 

23,  65 
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Tamarinds  ^      page  236 

decodlion  with  fena    282 

Taiilarifk  237 

Tame-poifon  244 

Tanfy  237 

wild  91 

Tar  202 

ointment  640 

pills                      ^  577 

water  270 

Tar,  Barbadoes  198 

oil  419 
Tartar                                5,  237 

creme-  474 

cryftals  473 

emetic  54^ 
ley  or  oil  per  dcliqulum  427 

regenerated  470 

fait  423 

foluble  470 

terra  foliata  472 

vitriolated  465 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  383 

Heel  495 

Tea  240 

antiphthifical  277 

Thebaic  extrad  261 

tinfture  298 

Thiflle,  bleffed  117 

carline  1 1 8 

Thorn,  white  of  haw  229 

buckthorn  ib. 
Thyme,  common  and  lemon     240 

mother  of  226 

Tin  231 

calx  503 

magiflery  506 

powder  503 

fait                             '  ib. 

Tincal  107 

Tinglafs,  y^^  Bifmuth  105 

Tindures  303 

Tindlure  of  amber  3 1 8 

of  ambergris  328 

of  antimony  319 

diaphoretic  320 

antiphthifical  316 

aromatic  305 

balfamic  306 

of  benzoine  327 
bitter                      ^     305 
Tinfture 
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Tinfture  of  cantharides  pa^^  306 

of  cardamom  feeds  307 

of  callor  *  i^' 

of  caftor  compound  3 08 

cephalic          ^  296 

cephalic  purging  ih. 

of  cinnamon  308 

of  copper,  volatile  499 

fetid  309 

of  guaiacum  volat.  3 1  o 

of  black  hellebore  3 1 3 

of  white  hellebore  3  2 1 

of  jalap  310 
of  jalap,  compound  31 1 

of  japan  earth  ib, 

of  ipecacoanha  295 

of  iron  3 1 2 

of  lac  «^. 

of  martial  flowers  ib» 

of  melampodium  313 

of  mint  269 

of  myrrh  3 1 3 

of  myrrh  and  aloes  314 

of  opium  ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark  308 
of  rhubarb,fpirituous  3 1 5 

vinous  296 

of  rofes  275 

royal  328 

facred  297 

of  faffron  309 

of  fait  of  tartar  320 

faturnine           -  316 

of  fena  ih. 

of  fnakeroot  317 

of  foot  310 

of  fteel  3 1 2 
ftomachic          298,  317 

Hyptic  3 1 7 

fudorific  3 1 9 

of  fulphur  ib, 
of  fulphur,  volatile    487 

thebaic  298 

of  balfam  of  Tolu  320 

for  the  tooth-ach  329 

of  valerian  321 

of  veratrum  ib, 

Tqtds  109 

Toadflax                     *  168 

Tobacco  182 

Tobacco-pipeclay  126 


Tola  balfam  page  loi 

Tormentil  241 

Touchwood  76 

Tragacanth  gum  149 

compound  powder  554 

Treacle,  Andromachus's  592 

Edinburgh  595 

Venice  592 

Treacle  bolus  584 

vinegar  29 1 

water  391 

Treaclc-muftard  240' 

Trefoil,  fweet  169 

marfli  242 

Troches  560 

of  amber  554 

antacid  563 

antacid  laxative  564 

anthelmintic  ib, 

antimonial  565        ,* 

bechici  560,  561        % 

cardialgic  563 

of  Japan  earth  ib. 

of  myrrh  561 

nerve  565 

of  nitre  562 

of  red  lead  561 

peroral,  black,  white, 

&c.  560 

purging  56c 

of  rhubarb  ib. 

of  rofes  564 

fialogogue  566 

of  fquills  562 

ftomachic  566 

of  fulphur  562 

fweet-fmelling  566 

white  of  Rhali  560 

Truelove,  herb  152 

Turmeric  133       1 

Turneps  208 

Turner's  cerate  646 

Turpentines  238 

balfam  419 

bolus  584 

glyfter  622 

oil  and  fpirit  365,  419 

Tiirpeth  migeral  523 

root  243 

Tutty  ib. 

prepared  256 

Tutty 
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Tutty  ointments 
Twopence  herb 


V. 

Valerian,  garden  and  wild 
mixture 
tinctures 
Vegetables,  their  analyfis,  ^c. 
rules  for  collecting 
Venice  treacle 

turpentine 
Verdegris 

prepared 
Verjuice 

Vermilion,  fee  Cinnabar. 
Vervain 

Vervain-mallow 
VefTcls 

Vetch,   bitter 
Vine  tree 
Vine,  wild 
Vinegar 

diftilled 
of  litharge 
prophyladtic 
of  rOfes 
of  fquills  • 
treacle 
Viaous  liquors,  their  pro- 
duction and  qualities 
Violets 

fyrup 
Vipers 

broth 
wine 

fat  prepared 
Viperfgrafs 
Virgins  milk 
Vitrification 

Vitriol ,  green ,  bl  ue,  white 
of  iron 
of  zinc 
calcined 
purified 
colcothar 
gilla 

oil  or  fpirit 
fprrit  dulcified 
elixirs 
VitrioUted  nitre 


643 

Vitriolated  tartar              /^^ 

e  465 

184 

Un(5lu6us  fubftances 
Ungutnts,  fee  Ointments. 

67 

Ufquebaugh 

317 

union 

56 

243 

616 

W. 

321 

4 

Wade's   balfam 

322 

251 

Wake  robin 

94 

592 

Wallflower 

124 

238 

Walnut 

158 

75 

Wafhing  over  of  powders 

257 

255 

Waters  diflilled,  fimple 

370 

172 

fpirituous 

381 

Water  alexeterial,  fimple      * 

374 

244 

fpirituous 

391 

n 

with  vine- 

ss 

gar 

;^. 

190 

alum 

619 

246 

angelica 

375 

108 

Anhalt 

388 

74 

anifeed,  compound 

392 

451 

arquebufade 

398 

291 

aromatic 

395 

290 

balm,  fimple 

378 

289 

balm,  compound 

3«3 

iS. 

barley 

282 

291 

bryony,  compound 

393 

caraway 

394 

5 

cardamom 

393 

245 

carduus 

375 

348 

caflor 

:L 

245 

chamomile 

377 

283 

black  cherries 

376 

295 

cinnamon,  fimple 

377 

257 

fpirituous 

394 

223 

dill  feed 

374 

327 

elder  flowers 

380 

56 

fennel 

37^ 

247 

honey 

3  86 

497 

Hungary 

3?4 

542 

by  flop 

378 

465 

hyfl:eric 

393 

464 

juniper 

394 

443 

lime,  fimple 

271 

464 

compound 

272 

443 

mint,  fimple 

379 

453 

fpirituous 

395 

32+ 

mugwort 

375 

467 

nephritic 

396 

X  X                                   Water, 
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Water,  nutmeg  puge  396 

odoriferous  ^     386 

orange  peel,  fimple 

orange  peel,  fpirituous 

parfley 

pennyroyal,   fimpld 

pennyroyal,  fpirituous 

peony,  compound 

peppermint,  fimple 

peppermint,  fpirituous 

Jamaica  pepper,  fimple    379 

Jamaica  pepper,  fpirit.     396 

phagedenic 

plague 

horfe-radilh 

rofe 

rue 

fapphire-coloured 

favin 

ftyptic 

fulphurated 

tar 

treacle 

vitriolic  blue 
*  vitriolic  camphorat. 

valerian,  compound 

vulnerary 

wormwood 
Waterfiag 

Water- germander,y^<?  Scordium. 
Wax,  white  and  yellow  122 

oil  420 

plafter  62  c 

Weights  36 

table  of  the  weightd' of  liquids  37 


375 

393 

379 
lb. 

379 

397 
395 


620 
392 

397 

380 

ih. 
619 

380 
620 
446 

270 

39» 
620 

ib. 

393 
398 

390 
'47 


Wheat 
Whey 

alum 

laxative 

muftard 

icorbutic 
Whin,   petty 
Wines 

aloetic  alkalir.c 


24.2 
162 
388 

ib. 

tb. 
289 

187 
245 
292 


Wine,    antimonial  page 

aromatic 
bitter 
chalybeate 
emetic 
febrifuge 
guaiacum 
ipecaocanha 
millepedes 
fafFron 
fcorbutic 
fleel 
viper 
Winter  cherries 
Winter's  bark 
Wolfsbane 

wholefome 
Woods,  decoction  of 

eiTence 
Woodbine 
Woodroof 
Woodforrel 

conferve 
Worms,  earth- 
worm feed 
Wormwood,  common 

Roman  and  fea 
conferve 
extraft 
efiential  oil 
fixt  fait 
compound  waters 


Yarrow 


Y. 


Z. 


Zarnich 

Zedoary 

Zinc 

preparations  of 


293 

299 

293 
294 

293 

500 

301 

295 

295 

294 

299 

294 

295 

77 

248 

136 

90 

280 

329 

169 

96 

170 

334 

170 

218 

72 

73 

335 
404 

359 
425 
390 


177 


93 
248 

249 
542 
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A    BIES                           pag, 
JTjL  Abies  canadenli3 

71 
238 

Althsea                                pag, 
Alumen 

82 

Abrotanum 

72 

uftum 

464 

Abfinthium 

i6. 

Amaradulcis 

136 

Acacia 

73 

Ambragrifea 

«3 

Acacia  germanica             205, 

400 

Ammi 

ib. 

Acanthus 

74 

Ammoniacum  gummi 

84 

Acetofa 

i6. 

puiificatum 

261 

Acetofella,  Fide  Lujula 

170 

Amomum  verum 

84 

Acetum 

74 

vulgaie 

8s 

diilillatum 

45 1 

Amurca 

1K7 

lithargyrites 

291 

Amygdalae 

85 

prophyladicum 

290 

Aniylum 

242 

rofaceum 

289 

Anacardium 

86 

fcilliticum 

i6. 

Anagallis 

ib. 

theriacale 

291 

Anchufa 

S? 

Aconitum  falutiferum 

90 

Anethum 

ib. 

Acorus  verus 

III 

Angelica 

ib. 

vulgaris 

H7 

Anguilla 

88 

Adianthum 

75 

Anguria 

127 

JErugo 

:L 

Anime 

88 

praeparata 

^SS 

Anifum 

ib. 

JEs  uftuin 

498 

Anonis 

187 

^thiops  antimonialis 

545 

Anferina 

9' 

martialis 

494 

Anthora 

9^ 

mineralis 

509 

Antihefticum  Poterii 

543 

Agallochum 

75 

Antimonium 

89 

Agaricus 

?^., 

catharticum 

537 

Ageratum 

76 

diaphoreticum 

529 

Agnus  callus 

77 

lotum 

ib. 

Agrefta 

247. 

nitratum 

ib. 

Agrimonia 

77 

pra^paratum 

255 

Alcea 

ib. 

Aparine 

90 

Alchimilla 

ib. 

Apes 

ib. 

Alcis  ungula 

ih. 

Apium  hortenfe 

199 

Alcohol 

381 

paluHre 

90 

Alkekengi 

77 

Apozema  aperiens 

284 

Alliaria 

78 

Aqua  abfinthii 

3  CO 

Allium 

ib. 

alexeteria   fimplex 

37+ 

Alnus 

79 

fpiiituofa 

391 

Aloe 

80 

fpirituofa  cum  aceto  ih^ 

purificata 

262 

aluminofa 

619 

Aloes  lignum 

75 

anethi  fern. 

374 

Alfinc 

81 

angelica 

375 

Xx  2 


Aqua 
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Aqua  Anhaltina                p<ig. 

.  3S3 

Aqua  piperisjamaic. fpirituofa 

1396 

anili  compofita 

392 

pulegii  fimplex 

379 

aroinatica                      ♦ 

395 

fpirituofa 

397 

artcmilia; 

375 

Rabelliana 

45  5 

aurantiorum  corticum 
fimplex 

i- 

reginas  Hunganae 
rofarum  damalccnarum 

384 

380 

Ipirituofa 

593 

rutoe 

ib. 

bryonia;  compofita 

zh. 

fabinae 

ib. 

calcis  iimplex 

271 

fambuci  florum 

ib. 

compolita 

272 

fapphiiina 

619 

magis  compofita 

ib. 

ftyptica 

620 

minus  compofita 

ih. 

fulphurata 

446 

cardamom! 

3^3 

theriacalis 

39' 

caniui 

375 

Valerianae  compofita 

393 

carui  feminum 

394 

\'itriolica  c:erulca 

bzo 

caftorei 

375 

camphorata 

ib. 

catapultarum 

398 

Milneraria 

398 

ceraforum  nigrorum 

37^ 

Aquila  alba 

5^9 

chama:mcli 

377 

Aquilegia 

90 

ciniiamomi  fimplcx 

;/. 

Arabicum  gummi 

149 

fpirituofa 

394 

Aranearum  teke 

90 

epidemia 

%^2 

Arefta   bovis 

187 

ixEniculi 

37^ 

Arcanum  corallinum 

5'4 

fords 

449 

Arcium 

lOI 

compofita 

45 « 

Ardefia  hybernica 

^SS 

duph^x 

449 

Argentina 

9' 

iimplex 

th. 

Argentum 

ib. 

punjicata 

450 

Argentum  vivum 

ib. 

hordeata 

282 

purincatum 

5^7 

hyifopi 

378 

Argilla  alba 

126 

juniperi  compofi^a 

394 

Arillolochi^ 

92 

liberans 

272 

Arnica 

136 

meli  fia; 

37^ 

Arfenicum 

93 

comprnta 

383 

Artemifia 

94 

Eienthx  piperitidi?  ) 
fimplex       ^\ 

>«  **  /^ 

Arthanita 

ib. 

,v'9 

Arum 

ib. 

fpirituofa 

395 

Afafcetida 

95 

meRihs  vulgaris     ' ' 
fimplex      \ ' 

purificata 

261 

379 

Afarum 

95 

Ipirituofa 

395 

Afdepias 

-44 

mirabilis 

:h. 

Afpolathus 

167 

naphs 

97 

Afpaxagus 

96 

ncphritica 

"96 

Afperula 

k 

nucis  mofchata; 

"ib. 

Afphaltum 

ic6 

ophthalmica 

620 

Afplenium 

97 

©wiorifera 

386 

Allacus 

114 

paonix  compofita 

39<^ 

After 

158 

pctrcfelini 

379 

Aftrantia 

156 

phagofdenica 

C20 

Atriplex 

97 

picea 

270 

Avena 

lb. 

piperis  Jimaiccnlis 

579 

Aurantia  curaHavenfia 

qS 

Aurantia 
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Aurantia  hirpalenfia         pag. 

91 

Betonica  Paull                   fag 

.  244 

Auricula 

judaj 

98 

Betula 

104 

muris 

ib. 

Bezoar  lapis 

ib. 

Auripigmcntum                    93 

,  98 

praparatus 

^SS 

Aurum 

i6. 

Bczoardicum  joviale 

544 

fulminans 

489 

mijierale 

540 

mufivum 

506 

Bifmuthum 

'■I 

potabile 

489 

Biftorta 

Axungia 

98 

Bitumen 

21 

curata 

^S? 

Judaicum 

106 

Bolus  armena,  kc. 

/^. 

B. 

alexipharmacus 

579 

Balaudia 

1 

ex  al limine 

cSo 

Balfamita 

e  camphora 

'     ib. 

Balfamum 

anodynum 

421 

e  caftoreo 

ib. 

Bateanum 

440 

catharticus 

ib. 

cephalicum 

590 

cum  mercuric 

581 

Copaiba 

99 

diaphoreticus 

ib. 

commendatoris 

322 

diureticus 

ib. 

Canadenfe 

239 

dyfentericus 

S^z 

Gileadenfe 

189 

emmenagogus 

ib. 

guaiacinum 

321 

febrifugus 

ib. 

Guidonis 

421 

hyftericus 

ib. 

Judaicum 

186 

iliacus 

583 

Locatelli 

589 

mercurialis 

lb. 

e  Mecha 

189 

cmeticus 

ib. 

odoriferum 

590 

pefloralis 

ib. 

Peruvianum 

100 

rhei  ^uin  mercurio 

ib. 

Perficum 

322 

rheumaticus 

ib. 

faponaceum 

439 

fcilliticus 

584 

fuccini 

481 

fudorificus 

ib. 

fulphuris 

485 

terebinthinatus 

ib. 

Syriacum 

189 

theriacalis 

ib. 

terebinthinae 

419 

Bombycis  foJJiculi 

226 

Tolutanum 

101 

Bonus  Henricus 

ic; 

traumaticum 

322 

Borago 

ib. 

viride 

645 

Borax 

ib. 

univerfale,  V.  Un- 

Botrys 

108 

guent,  faturn. 

BrafTicx 

ib. 

vitx 

330 

Britannica 

163 

Barba  capra: 

248 

Brunella 

205 

Bardana 

101 

Brufcus 

211 

Bafilicum 

unguentum 

636 

Bryonia 

Ic8 

Bdellium 

101 

Bufo 

1 09 

Becabunga 

102 

BuglofTum 

'2 

Belladonna 

227 

Bugula 

Bellis 

102 

Bur  fa  pailoris 

1 10 

Benzoinum 

ih. 

Butua,  K  Pareira 

»93 

Berberis 

, 

103 

Butyrum  antimonii 

538 

Beta 

ih. 

Buxus 

1 10 

Betonlca 

ib. 
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Cacao 
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Cacao  pag\ 

Cadmin,  V.  Calaminaris 

Calambac 

Calaminaris  lapis 

praeparatus 

Ca!aminth22 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Calendula  feu  caltha 

Calomelas 

Calx  antimonii 
jovis 
mercurii 
viva 

Camphora 

Cancrorum  chelss 

prasparatae 

Cancrorum  oculi 

prsparati 

Cannabis 

Cannella  alba 

Cantharides 

Capillus   veneris 

Capparis 

Caprifolium 

Capficum 

Carabe,  V,  Succinum 

Caranna 

Cardamomum 

Cardiaca 

Card u us  benediftus 

Caricae 

Carlina 

Carpobalfamum 

Carthamus 

Carui 

Caryocollinum 

Caryophylla 

Caryophyllata 

Cafcaiilla 

Cafia  f.flularis 
lignea 

Caftoreum 

Cafumunar 

Cataplafma  aromaticum 
camphoratum 
e  cyraino 
difcutiens 
emolliens 
ischiadic  um 


Cataplafma  niaturans        fag. 

649 

llomachicum 

650 

no 

fuppurans 

649 

tb. 

Catechu 

563 

167 

Cauda  equina 

121 

no 

Cauilicum  antimoniale 

538 

255 

commune  fortius 

429 

11 1 

mitius 

429 

ib. 

lunare 

490 

ib. 

potentiale 

428 

5'9 

Centinodium 

122 

529 

Centauriura 

ib. 

503 

Cepa 

ib. 

512 

Cera 

ib. 

112 

Cerafa 

ib. 

113 

Ceratum  album 

646 

114 

citrinum 

ib. 

255 

epuloticum 

ib. 

114 

mercuriale 

ib. 

255 

Cerevifia  amara 

302 

114 

aperiens 

ib. 

ib. 

Butleri 

ib. 

i»5 

cephalica 

ib. 

75 

diuretica          ^ 

ib. 

116 

fcorbutica 

303 

ib. 

Cerufla                             J  23 

►  501 

201 

antimonii 

530 

234 

Cervus 

130 

116 

Ceterach 

J23 

ib. 

Chacarilla 

137 

117 

Chaerefolium 

123 

zb. 

Chalcitis 

594- 

118 

Chalybs 

140 

ib. 

cum  Ailphure 

494 

ib. 

tartarizatus 

495 

ib. 

rubigo  praeparata 

493 

119 

ChamsecyparifTus 

123 

588 

Chamaedrys 

ib. 

liq 

Chamaeleon 

118 

ib. 

Chamaemelum 

124 

»37 

foetidum 

130 

I  20 

Chamaepitys 

124 

III 

Cheiri 

ib. 

ib. 

Chclaj  cancrorum 

114 

ib. 

prseparatae 

255 

648 

Chelidonium 

124 

6c;p 

minus 

12^ 

648 

Chenopodium                    97 

,     108 

lb. 

Chermes 

160 

650 

China  radix 

125 

ib. 

China 
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China  chinas,  V.  Pcru- 
vianus  cortex 

\p^Z' 

19s 

Contj-ayerva 

'          germanorum 

fag.    125 

249 

Cicer 

■;/. 

Copr»l 

129 

Cichoreum 

Corallina 

ib. 

Cicla 

103 

Corallium 

ib. 

Cicuta 

125 

pra?paratum 

255 

Cimolia  alba 

126 

Coriandrum 

129 

-purpurafcens 

ih. 

Cornu  cervi 

130 

Cineres  clavellati 

160 

calcinatum 

259 

Ruflici 

126 

Corn  us 

130 

Cinnabaris   antimonii 

539 

Cortex  Peruvianus 

195 

fadltia 

509 

Cof^us 

130 

natlva 

126 

Coftus  hortorum 

99 

Cinnamomum 

127 

Cotula 

130 

Citrea  mala 

ib. 

Courbaril 

88 

Citrullus 

ih. 

CrafTula 

133 

Cnicus,  V.  Carthamus 

118 

Cremor  tartar! 

474 

Cnidia  grana 

241 

Creta 

130 

Coagulum  aluminofum 

650 

prseparat?i 

255 

Cobaltum 

^ 

93 

Crlthmum 

»3i 

Coccinella 

127 

Crocus 

ib. 

Cochlear  Ji^je  limaces 

170 

antimonii 

527 

Cochlearia 

128 

lotus 

528 

CofFea 

th. 

mitior 

527 

Colcothar' 

443 

medicin 

alis     526 

Collyrium 

620 

martis  aperiens 

495 

Colocynthis 

128 

aftringens 

ib. 

Colophonia 

420 

metallorum 

527 

Condita 

33^ 

Cryflalli  tartari 

473 

Confeftio  alkermes 

349 

veneris 

493 

Archigenis 

591 

Cryftallus  lapis 

64 

cardiaca 

4H' 

591 

Cubeba? 

131 

Damocratis 

591 

Cucumis  agrcftis 

J3* 

Japonica 

589 

honenfis 

^5^ 

Paulina 

59' 

Cucurbita 

132 

Raleighana 
Conferva  abfinthii 

414 

Cuminum 

^34 

335 

Cunila  bubula 

190 

cochleariae 

334 

fativa 

221 

corticam  aurantiorum 

■  o^S 

CuprefTus 

^32 

cynofbati 

336 

Cuprum 

ib. 

lavenduls 

33'^ 

Curcuma 

'*33 

lujulae 

334 

Cufcuta 

lb. 

malvae 

335 

Cyan  us 

ib. 

menths 

334 

Cyclamen 

^•4 

prunorum  illveftrium 

336 

Cydonia 

^n 

rorifmarini 

335 

Cyminum 

^34 

rofarum 

ib. 

Cynofbatos 

il 

rutzE 

334 

Cyperus 

tb. 

Coufolida  major 

129 

Cypreflus 

i3» 

media 

100 

D. 

minima 

1C2 

Daftyli 
Xx  4 

Daucu 

68o 
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Daucus  /^^»''35 

Decodum  album  '278 
album  compofitum  *  279 

antifebrile  284 

antihe(Slicum  283 

aflringens  285 

bardanae  2H5 

campechenfe  ib» 

commune  287 

pro  clyftere  ^'^. 

cretaceum  279 

diureticum  285 

febrifugum  284 

Japonicum  279 

ad  idericos  280 

lignorum  ih. 

ad  nephriticos  ih, 

nitrofuni  281 

pedorale  ih, 

Peruvianum  286 

fenekas  ih. 
ferpentariae  com-")    « 

pofitum  J 

tamarindorum  1    o 

r  >  2B2 

cum  iena  3 

terras  Japonicae  286 

vulnerarium  284 

Bens  leonis  135 

Diacaflia  587 

Diacodion  344 

Diambra  568 

Diapenfia  217 

Diaromaton  555 

Diafcordium  588 

Diatragacanthi  pulvis  554 

Didamnus  albus  143 

creticus  135 

Digitalis  ib. 

JPoronicum  136 

Draconis  fanguis  217 

Dracunculus  136 

Dulcamara  ib. 


E. 


136 


Ebulus 

Eclegma,  F.  Lohoch. 

Elaterium  132,  402 

Klatine  137 

plectarium  acidum  597 

alexetefium  597 


} 


Eleftarium   alterans         pag 
antiepilepticum 
aromaticum 
e  baccis  lauri 
balfamicum 
caryocollinupi 
e  cafia 
chalybeatum 
deobftruens 
ad  dyfentericos 
ad  gonorrhaeam 
e  guaiaco 
haemorrhoidale 
ex    hellebore 

nigro 
incrailans 
lenitivum 
ad  nephriticos 
paralyticum 
pedtorale 
Peruvianum 
pnrgans  acidum 
faponaceum 
e  fcammonio 
e  fcordio 
fiftens 
e  fulphure 
Elemi 

Eleofelinum 
Eleutheria 
Elichryfum 
Elixir   aloes 

allhmaticum 

guaiacinum 

myrrhae   compofitum 

paregoricum 

pedtorale 

proprietatis 

Helmontii 
Paracelfi 
vitriolicum 
facrum 
falutis 

flomachicum 
vitrioli 

acidum 
dulce 
Mynfichti 
Vi^ani 
uterinum 
Emplallru^i  adhaefivum 


597 
ib, 
598 
586 
598 
588 
586 
598 

586 

599 
ib, 

602 


599 
60Q 

587 

600 

ib. 
588 
600 
601 

ib, 
588 

ib. 
602 

ib, 

137 

90 

'37 
232 

323 
3H 
321 

326 

324 
ib, 

323 

292 

323 

ii, 
326 
316 

305 

325 

324 
326 

325 
326 

ib, 

627 

Emplailrupi 
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Emplaftrum  ex  ammo- 7 
niaco  cum  merciirio  y  ^' 
anodynum 
anodyno  difcutiens 
antihyftericum 
attrahens 
calidum 
cephalicum 
cereum 
e  cicuta 
e  cymino 
commune 

adhaefivum 
cum  gummi 
cum  mercuric 
croceum 
defenfivum 
diachylon 
epilpafticum 

compofitum 
gummofum 
ad  herniam 
e  meliloto 
mercuriale 
e  minio 

e  mucilaginlbus 
oxycroceum 
roborans 
e  fapone 
ftomachicum 
fuppurans 
veficatorium 
volatile 
Emulfio  arabica 
cum  aro 
camphorata 
communis 
oleofa 
purgans 
fpermatis  ceti 
Endivia 

Enema  de  amylo 
anodynum 
anticolicum 
aftringens 
commune 
domefticum 
emol  liens 
foetid  um 
opiatum 
purgans 


629 

624 
633 
625 
625 

633 

62(J 

ib. 
626 
622 
626 
627 
ib. 
629 
628 
ib. 
626 
632 
ib. 
627 
631 
628 
629 
630 
ib. 
62S 
630 
631 
ib. 
633 
632 
440 
606 
607 
606 
60^ 
607 
606 
608 

138 
621 

ib. 

ib. 

622 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

6zi 

622 


EnSaia  terebinthinatum    f>ag.  62Z 
Ens'veneris 
Enula  campana 
Epithema  vohtile 

veficatorium 


Epithymum 

Equifetum 

Erigerum 

Eruca 

Ervum  Jt-ve  orobus 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Eilentia  am  brag 

alexipharmaca 

lignorum 

limonum 

martis 

Neroli 

regia 

Efula 

Eupatorium  cannabinum 
veterum 

Euphorbium 

Euphrafia 

Extraftum  abfinthii 

catharticum 
centaurii 
cicuts 
chamaemeli 
corticis  Peru- 

viani  406,  413 

croci  411 

enulae  campana;  j^o<; 
gentianae  ib. 

glycyrrhiza  ib. 

guaiaci  407 

jalapii  412 

hellebori  nigri  ^r6 
ligni  Campechenfis  ib. 
martis  294 

opii  415 

plantaglnis  400 

Rudii  408 

ruts  407 

fabin^e  ib. 

thebaicum  261 


449 

138 

440 

648 
648 
121 

'?;? 
to. 

190 

139 

ib. 

328 

329 
ib. 

363 
496 

97 

328 
241 

139 

77 
140 

ib. 

404 

413 

404 

400 
4^4 


Faba 

Farfara 

F^rrum 


140 

243 
J  40 

Ficus 
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INDEX. 


Ficus 

pag,    yd 

Glycyrrhiza 

pag.  147 

FHipenduIa 

\4i 

Gramen 

148 

Filix 

li!-2 

Grana  cnidia 

241 

Flores  benzoini 

479 

paradifi 

148 

martiales 

496 

Granata 

ib. 

falls  ammonlaci 

463 

Gratiola 

ib. 

fulphuris 

484 

Guaiacum 

ib. 

loti 

ib. 

Gummi  aloes 

407 

zinci 

542 

ammoniacum 

84 

FcEnlculum 

142 

anime 

88 

Foenum-grcECum 

143 

arabicum 

149 

Foiiiiic2e 

ib. 

clemi 

137 

Fotus  anodynus 

287 

hederas 

150 

aromaticus 

■ib. 

juniperi 

>S9 

communis 

ib. 

fenica 

149 

roborans 

288 

tragacantha 

ib. 

Frag  aria 

^         143 

Guttse  vitae 

328 

Frangula 

79 

Gypfum 

23 

Fraxinella 

143 

Fraxinus 

144 

Fuga  d^emonum 

»54 

H. 

Fuligo 

144 

Fumaria 

ib. 

Hematites 

150 

Furfur 

242 

prseparatus 

255 

Hallcacafcus 

77 

G. 

Hauftus  diaphoreticus 

617 

diureticus 

ib. 

Galanga 

144 

anodynus        ib. 

Galbanum 

ib. 

catharticus 

616 

purificatum 

261 

falinus            ib. 

Galega 

H5 

oleofus 

607 

Gall« 

ib. 

Hedera 

150 

Gallium 

ib. 

Heleniiim 

138 

Gambogia 

ib. 

Helleborus  albus 

151 

Gargarifma  aftringens 

621 

Helleborus  niger 

ib. 

commune 

ib. 

Helxine 

194 

emolliens 

ib. 

Hepar  antimonii     • 

527 

detergens 

ib. 

fulphuris 

486 

Gas  fulphuris 

446 

Hcpatica 

192 

Gelatina  berberum 

338 

Herba  Britannica 

163 

cornu  cervi 

283 

•  Paris 

152 

cydoniorum 

338 

pedicularis 

232 

libefiorum 

ib. 

Hermodaftyius 

J53 

Genifla 

146 

Herniaria 

ib. 

Gentiana 

ib. 

Hefperis 

;8 

Geranium 

ib. 

Hiera  picra 

555 

GilJa  vitrioli 

464 

HIppoglofium 

1^3 

Ginfeng 

146 

Hippolelinum 

ib. 

Gith  five  nigella 

188 

Hirundinaria 

244 

Gladiolus 

H7 

Hordeum 

*53 

Gl^ftum 

■     ib. 

Horminum 
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Horminum 

pag,  153 

Hybernicus  lapis 

ib. 

Hydrargyrus 

91 

Hydrolapathum 

163 

Hyofcyamus 

154 

luteus 

l^ 

Hypericum 

'54 

Hypociilis 

lb. 

Hyflbpus 

ib. 

J.  I. 

Jacob^a 

155 

Jalapium 

ib. 

Japonica  terra 

ib. 

Jafminum 

156 

Iberis 

ib. 

Ichthyocolla 

156 

IdiEUfs  rubus 

210 

Imperatoria 

?56 

Infernalis  lapis 

490 

Infufum  alcalinum 

276 

amarum 

273 

purgans 

ib. 

antifcorbuticum 

276 

cardui 

269 

cephalicum 

276 

cinnamomi 

277 

corticis  Peruviani 

270 

diureticum 

277 

lini 

276 

peftorale 

ib. 

paralyticum 

277 

rhabarbari 

275 

fenze 

274 

commune 

ib. 

limoniatum 

ib. 

Injeftio  balfamica 

623 

mercurialis 

ib. 

Jntybus 

138 

Ipecacoanha 

J56 

Iquetaia 

275 

Iris 

158 

palullris 

H7 

Ifatis 

ib. 

Iva  arthritica 

124 

Juglans 

i?8 

Jujubae 

159 

Julepum  alexetcrium 

611 

ammoniacum 

612 

antihyftericum      6 

II,  612 

^E     X. 

P^g*  153     Juwpum  e  camphora 
'^  1         cardiacum 

carminativum 

e  creta 

diaphoreticum 

diureticum 

fcetidum 

hydragogum 

e  mofcho 

refrigerans 

fiilens 

flomachicuin 

Juncus  odoratus 

Juniperus 

Jus  viperinum 


/«^' 


K. 


Kali 
Kermes 


mincralis 


L. 

Labdanum 
Lac 

amjnoniaci 
fulphuris 
virginis 
Lacca 
Ladluca 

filveftris 
Labdanum 
Lamium 
Lapathum 

unduofum 
Lapis  bezoar 

praeparatus 
con  tray  erva 
haematites 

praeparatus 
calaminaris 
Hybernicus 
infernalis 
lazuli 

medicamentofus 
fepticus 


683 

609 
6n 
611 
609 
612 
613 
ib, 
ib, 
609 

^it 
614 

612 

lb, 
283 


160 
ib, 

535 


160 

161 
606 

487 
327 
162 

ib, 
163 
160 
163 

ib, 
107 
104 

255 

55^ 
150 

255 
1 10 

'53 
490 

ifcS 

543 
428 

Lappa 


684 
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Lappa  major  pag. 

Laudanum  liquidum 

Sydenham! 
Lavcndula 
Laureola  mas 

femina 
Laurus 
Lazuli  lapis  - 
Lens 
Lentifcus 
Lepidium 
Lcucanthemum 
Leucoium 
Levifticum 
Lichen 

cinereus  terreftris 
Lignum  aloes 

afpalathus 
Campechenfe 
guaiacum 
juniperus 
nephriticum 
rhodium 
Tantalum 
Ligufticum 
Lilium  album 

convallinm 
Li  maces 
Limones 
Linaria 

Lindlus  acidulus 
folutivus 
Lingua  cervina 
Linimentum  alburn^ 

anodynum 
Arcaei 

hjemorrhoidale 
mercuriale 
faponaceum 
tripharmacum 
volatile  440, 

Lirum  catharticum 

vulgare 
Liquamen  Talis  tartari 
Liquidambra 

Liquor  anodynus  mineralis 
Lithargyrus 
Lithofpermum 
Lixivium  martis 

Taponarium 
tartari 


^ci  Lohoch  ex  amylo  fa^, 

i^A-  balfamicum 

198  ,    commune 

164  de  lino 

164  de  manna 

177  pedlorale 

1 64  Taponaceum 

'65  ^        de  fpcrmatc  ceti 

ib.  Lotio  faponacea 

th.  Lotus  urbana 

ih.  Lujula 

1 24  Lumbrici 

ib.  Lupin  us 

165  Lupulus 

1 66  Lycopcrdon  ' 
ib. 

75  M, 

167 

ib,  Macis 

148  Magiflerium  benzoini 

1 59  bifmuthi 

182  llanni 

167  Maglflrantia 
2 1 7  Magnefia  alba 

Majorana 
Mala  aurantia 

curaflavenfia 

hortenfia 

fylveftria 
Malabathrum 
Malicorium 
Malvae 

Malva  verbanaca 
645     Mandragora    , 
647    Manna 

Manna  thuris 
Margaritae 

prxiparatas 
Marrubium 
Mars  faccharatus 

alcalizatus 

folu  bills 

fulphuratus 
Martis  limatura  pracparata 
Marum 
Maftiche 
Matricaria 
Mechoacanna 
Meconium 
Mel 

iEgyptiacum 


16; 

167 
ib. 
170 
168 
168 
604 
ib, 
i68 


638 
647 
646 

439 
645 

645 

168 
169 

427 
169 

455 
169 

169 

496 
428 

427 


603 

604 

603 

ib, 

ib. 

ib. 

603 

604 

439 
169 

170 

ib, 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


170 

327 

541 
506 

,56 

469 

171 

97 
98 

171 

ib. 

ib. 

148 

171 

77 

lyz 

lb, 

187 

172 

255 

'73 

337 

495 
tb. 

494 

493 

173 
ib. 

'"/ 
10, 

344 

174 

^34 
Md 
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Mel  defpumatum  fag, 

elatines 
helleboratum 
mercuriale 
rofaceum 
folutivum 
Melampodium 
Mel  an  ofm  eg  ma 
Melilotus 
MelifTa 
Melo 

Mentaftrum 
Mentha  piperitis 
vulgaris 
Mercurialis 
Mercurii  calx 

foktio 
Mercurius 

alcalizatus 
calcinatus 
corallinus 
corrofivus 

albus 
ruber 
fublimatus 
dulcis  prsecipitatus 

fublimatus 
cmeticus  flavus 
prscipitatus  albus 
dulcis 
fiavus 
fufcus 
ruber 
viridis 
Wurtzii 
faccharatus 
fublimatus 

corrofivus 
dulcis 
vitas 
Mefpilus 
Meum 
Mezereon 
Mica  thuris 
Milium  folis 
Millefolium 
Millepedae 

prseparats 
Minium 
Millura  alexeteria 

antidyfenterica 


685 


178, 


258 

350 
ib, 

ib. 

ib, 

ib. 

2ig 

lb. 

ib. 

176 

ib, 

176 

512 

ib, 

91 

508 

5" 
5*3 

512 

5>5 
522 

518 

523 

320 
522 

523 
522 

512 

522 

ib. 
508 

^'/ 
to, 

518 

539 

177 

ib, 

ib, 
187 
169 

ib. 
260 
500 ' 
614 

ib. 


tura  antiemetica 
cardiaca 
cathartica 
diuretica 
ad  phthifin 
e  Valeriana 

Mithridatium 

Miva  cydoniorum 

Mixa 

Molon 

Morfuli  purgantes 

de  rhabarbaro 
Kunckelii 

Morfus  diaboli 

Morfus  gallinae 

Morus 

Mofchata  nux 

Mofchus 

Mucilage  feminum       7 
cydoniorum  J 

Mufcus  maritimufi 

Myrobalani 

Myrrha 

Myrrhis 

Myrtillus 

Myrtus 

Myxa 

N. 

Napha 
Napus  dulcis 

filveftris 
Nardus  celtica 

Indica 
Nafturtium 
Nepeta 

Nephriticum  lignum 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 
Nitrum 

cubicum 

fixum 

purificatum 

ftibiatum 

vitriolatum 
Nummularia 
Nux  mofchata 

torrefada 
Nux  piftacia 
Nymphaa 


fag,  615 
ib. 
616 
617 
6,5 
616 

338 
224 
141 

''/ 

ib, 

178 

81 

178 

184 

178 

282 

129  * 

179 
180 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

224 


97 
180 
iSi 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
182 

ib. 
182 
183 

ib, 
470 
426 
462 
529 
467 
184 

ib. 

259 

185 

186 

Ochra 
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Ochra                                 pag. 

lie 

Ocimum 

ib. 

Oculi  cancrorunx 

114 

paeparati 

""11 

Oleum  amygdalinum 

266 

animale 

421 

buxi 

418 

camphoratum 

332 

chamaemeh 

33p 

cornu  cervi 

ib. 

cerae 

420 

Copaivae  compofitum 

ib. 

Dippelii 

421 

eflentiale  abfinthii 

359 

anethi 

360 

anifi 

ib. 

aurantiorum 

266 

carui 

360 

caryophyllorum 

ib. 

chamasmeli 

361 

cinnamomi 

ib. 

cymini 

ib. 

foeniculi 

ib. 

hyfTopi 

2,6z 

juniperi 

362 

lavendulas 

ib. 

lauri  baccarum 

ib. 

limonum 

363 

macis 

ib. 

marjoranae 

ib. 

xnenthae  piperitidi 

is     ib. 

vulgaris 

ib. 

neroli 

97 

nucis  mofchatae 

363 

origani 

ib. 

pi  peris  Jamaicenfis     ib. 

pulegii 

ib. 

rhodii 

ib. 

rorifmarini 

ib. 

rutae 

ib. 

fabinae 

ib. 

faflafras 

365 

teBibinthinae 

ii. 

fuliginis 

434 

guaiaci 

418 

hyperici 

33« 

laceritiam 

419 

lini  feminum 

266 

E    X. 

Oleum  c  mucllaginibus     pag. 

martis 

nucis  mofchatae 

odoriferum 

oli  varum 

palmae 

petrolei  Barbadenfis 

fambucinum 

fmapios 

fuccini 

fulphuris 

tartari  per  deliquium 

terebinthinx 

viride 

vitrioli 
Olibanum 
Olivas 

Omphaclum 
Ononis 
OphioglolTum 
Opium 

colatum 
Opobalfamum 
Opopanax 

puriHcata 
Orchis 
Origanum 
Orobus 
Oryza 
Ofteocolla 
Oftreorum  teftse 
Ovorum  teftae 
Oxalis 

Oxyacantha  Galeni 
vulgaris 
Oxycroceum 
Oxylapathum 

Oxymel  ex  allio  ^ 

pedorale 
fciliticum 
limplex 
Oxys 


P. 

9 

Psonia 

PalimpiiTa 

Palma 

Panacea  antimonii 


33' 
496 
i«5 

332 

186 

191 
419 

331 

266 
481 

444 
427 

419 

331 

443 
187 

186 

247 
187 
188 
ib 
261 
189 
190 
261 

221 

190 
ib. 
ib. 

191 

256 

74 
103 

228 

628 

163 

351 
lb, 

170 


macis 


185 


191 

202 
202 

535 
Panacea 
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Panacea  mercurii 

fag,  52 

rubra 

5H 

Panicum 

192 

Papaver 

ib. 

erraticum 

'93 

Paralyfis 

ib. 

Pareira 

ib. 

Parictaria 

194 

Paris  herba 

152 

Paftinaca 

194 

Pedicularia 

232 

Pentaphyllum 

194 

Pentaphylloides 

91 

Pepo 

194 

Periclymenum 

116 

Perfica 

'95 

Pcrlicaria  mitis 

194 

urens 

'95 

Peruvianas  cortex 

ih. 

Petafites 

198 

Petroleum 

ib. 

Barbadenfe 

ib. 

Petrofelinum 

199 

Petum  feu  nicotiana 

182 

Peucedanum 

199 

Philonium 

596 

Piceay?«  abies  rubra 

7' 

Pilofella 

98 

PiJulae  ^thiopicae 

573 

aloeticag 

568 

aromaticae 

567 

coccise 

569 

c  colocynthide  1 
cum  aloe   J 

569 

fimpliciores 

568 

communes 

576 

diambra; 

568 

dyfentericsE 

577 

de  duobus 

569 

ecphradicac 

570 

chalybeatse 

ib. 

purgantes 

ib. 

fcetidte 

571 

de  gambogia 

572 

guramofae 

571 

de  jalappa 

568 

lunares 

492 

Matthsi 

574 

mercuriales 

572 

laxantes 

ib. 

ex  olibano 

575 

PiiSila;  pacificje 

/«?•   574 

/       pedlorales 

575 

piceae 

577 

roborantes 

ib. 

Rudii 

408 

Rufi 

576 

faponaceae 

75 

e  fcammonio  cun: 

\  aloe  56^5 

fcilliticae 

576 

e  fpermate  ccti 

578 

ftomachicag 

576 

e  fly  race 

575 

Pimpinellae 

2.00 

faxifraga 

199 

Pinus 

200 

Piper  album 

20f 

Jamaicenfe 

ib. 

Indicum 

ih. 

longum 

tb. 

nigrum 

200 

caudatum 

'3* 

Pifa 

202 

Piftachia  nux 

185 

Pix  liquida 

202 

iicca 

ib. 

Burgundica 

ib. 

Plantago 

ih. 

Plumbum 

203 

uflum 

5  CO 

Poeonia 

191 

Polium 

205 

Polygonatum 

227 

Polygonum 

122 

Polypodium 

205 

Polytrichum 

244 

Pompholyx 

2C4 

Populus  nigra 

zh 

Porrum 

ib. 

Portulaca 

ih. 

Potentilla 

9' 

Prafium 

• 

204. 

Primula 

it 

Prunella 

205 

Pruna 

il 

Pfyllium 

206 

Ptarmica 

ib. 

fuaveolens 

76 

Pulegium 

206 

Pulmonaria 

tb. 

Pulparum  extradli® 

260 

Pulvis  Algerothi 

539 

PuIvis 

688^ 
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\ 


Pulvis  antilyHus 

antifpafmodicus 
ari  compofitus 
arthriticus  amarus 
bezoardicus 
e  bolo  compofitus 

cum  opio 

fine  opio 
carminativus 
Carthufianus 
catharticus  falinus 
cephalicus 
e  cerufTa  compofitus 
e  chelis  cancrorum 
contrayervs  compofitus 
cornachini 
diaromaton 
diafennac 
diatragacanthi 
diureticus 
ad  epilepticos 
de  gutteta 
hieras  picras 
c  myrrha  compofitus 
ad  partum 
prsecipitans 
principis 
roborans 

e  fcammonio  compofitus  555 
c  fena  compofitus 
llernutatorius 
fuccini  compofitus 
ilypticus 
temperans 
teftaceus 

ceratus 

c  tragacantha  compofitus  554 

vermifugus  558 

Pyrethrum  207 


549 
557 
535 
557 
554 

lb, 

551 
553 
555 
5b3 
555 
557 

lb. 

554 

552 

ib, 

5H 
5H 
558 

;3 

tb, 
ib. 

558 

55° 
556 


<^ 


Quercus 

Quinquefolium 

Quinquenervia 


R. 


Ranarum  fperma 
Raphanus  ruilicanuj 
Rapum 


207 
194. 

202 


207 
207 
208 


Realgar  pag. 

Regina  prati 
Regulus  antimonii 
martial  is 
medicinalis 
ilellatus 
Refina  aloes 

flava 

guaiaci 

jalapii 

nigra 

Peruvian!  corticis 

fcammonii 
Rhabarbarum 

torrefa(5lum 
Rhamnus  catharticus    . 
Rhaponticum 

vulgare 
Rheum  feu  rhabarbarum 
Rhodium 
Rhus 
Ribefia 

Rifagon,  V.  Cafumunar 
Rifigal 
Rob  baccarum 


\ 


juniperi 
fambuci 

Rofa  folis 

Rofa  rubra 

damafcena 

Rofmarinus 

Rubia 

Rubigo  chalybis 

Rubus  ida^us 

vulgaris 

Rufcus 

Ruta 


S, 


Satina 
Saccharum 

laftis 
rofaceum 
faturni 
Sagapenum 
Sago 

Sal  abfinthii 
acetofae 

alcalinus  falis  marini 
ammoniacus 
purificatus 


93 
248 

531 
532 
531 

533 

407 

365 
410 
ib. 
420 
411 
410 
208 
259 
229 
209 
122 
208 
167 
236 
209 
121 

93 
408 

399 
414 

'■I 

210 
ib. 

493 
210 
21 1 

ib. 

ib. 


212 
ib. 
478 
564 
501 
213 
ib. 

425 

475 
427 

213 

463 

Sal 


I    N 


Sal  ammon.  volatilis 

p^i'  434 

catharticus   ]' 
amarus      |' 

214 

Glauber! 

468 

chalybis 

497 

communis 

215 

cornu  cervi 

430 

diureticus 

47' 

gemma 

315 

jo  vis 

503 

marinus 

215 

martis 

496 

mirabilis 

468 

polychreftus 

467 

prunellje 

468 

rupellenfis 

475 

fedativus 

480 

fuccini 

481 

tartari 

423 

vitrioli 

464 

zinci 

542 

Salep 

221 

Salvia 

216 

Sambucus 

:     iL 

Sanguis  draconis 

217 

Sandaracha 

93 

Sanicula 

217 

Santalum  album 

ih. 

citrinum 

218 

rubrum 

ih. 

Santonicum 

ih. 

Sapo  albus 

ib. 

amygdalinus 

436 

cum  oleo  olivarum 

437 

mollis 

218 

niger 

ib. 

purificatus 

438 

tartareus 

ib. 

Saponaria 

219 

Sarcocolla 

ih. 

Sarfaparilla 

220 

SaiTafras 

ib. 

Satureia 

221 

Satyrium 

ib. 

Saxifraga 

ib. 

Scabiofa 

ih. 

Scammonium 

ib. 

Scilla 

222 

co£la 

258 

exficcata 

h. 

Scincus 

223 

Schosnanthus 

222 

} 


Sclar^ 

Scolo^endrium 

Scoraium 

Scorodotis 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

aquatica  niajor 
vulgaris 
Sebeften 
Secale 
Sedum 
Selenites 
Sempervivum 
Sena 
Seneka 
Senecio 
Senica  gum, 
Septinervia 
Sericum 

Serpentaria  virginiana 
Serpyllum 

citratum 
Serum  aluminofum 
fcorbuticum 
finapinum 
foludvum 
Sefamum 
Sefeli 

Sevum  ovillum  curatum 
Sicula 
Sief  album 
Sigillum  falmonis 
Simarouba 
Sinapi 
Sinapifmus 
Sifon 

Sium  aromaticum 
Smyrnium 
Soda 
Solanum  lethale 

lignofum 

vulgare 

veficarium 
Soldanella 
Solutio  mercurii 
Sophia 
Sorbas 
Species  aromaticje 

e  Icordio  cum  opio 
fine  opio 
Sperma  ceti 


689 


pag.  153 
168 
223 
216 
223 

224 

223 
224 

ib. 

ib. 

23 

224 

ib. 
225 

^39 

149 

202 
226 

ib. 

ib. 
240 
288 
289 

28g 

ib. 

226 

ib. 

^S7 
103 

560 

"/. 

ib. 
649 

427 
227 

136 

227 

77 
io3 

512 

22g 
ib. 

5S'; 
55; 

22$ 

Spic^ 
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Spica 

nardi                        fagi 

/i8i 

Succi  fcorbutici                  fag. 

26+ 

Indica                          .^ 

ib. 

Succinum 

254 

Spina 

alba 

<228 

praeparatum 

256 

cervina 

229 

Succus  prunorum  filv. 

400 

Spirjtus  aceti 

451 

Succifa 

178 

a^thertfus 

455 

Sulphur 

234 

camphoras 

327 

przcipltatum 

487 

cochleariae 

387 

vivum 

484 

aureus 

388 

antimonii  auratum 

534 

cornu  cervi 

430 

prajcipitatum 

533 

^ :  -. 

croci 

411 

Sumach 

236 

fuliginis 

434 

Symphytum 

129 

lavendula; 

'1 

Syrupus  ex  allio 

340 

compofitus 

ex  althaea 

lb. 

Mindereri 

473 

aurantiorum  corticum 

34^ 

nitri  dulcis 

456 

balfamicus 

342 

Glauberi 

447 

caryophyllorum  rubrorum    ih. 

rorifmarini 

384 

croci 

343 

falinus  aromaticus 

441 

cydoniorum 

ib. 

falis  ammoriiaci 

434 

diacodion 

344 

cum  cake 

435 

kermefmus 

343 

, 

dulcis 

441 

limonum 

ib. 

falls  marini 

448 

e  meconio 

344 

coagulatus 

470 

mororum 

ib. 

dulcis 

457 

papaveris  albi 

ib. 

Glauberi 

448 

erratic! 

345 

fuccini 

481 

paralyiis 

346 

fulphuris 

444 

peftoralis 

345 

terebinthinsE 

365 

rofarum  folutivus 

346 

vini  camphoratus 

327 

e  rofis  ficcis 

ib. 

reftificatus             229 

1,381 

rubi  idaei  frudlus 

344 

tartarizatus 

383 

facchari 

347 

tenuior 

230 

de  fena  &  rhco 

ib. 

vitrioli  dulcis 

453 

fciliiticus 

346 

fortis 

443 

fimplex 

347 

tenuis 

lb. 

e  fpina  cervina 

ib. 

volatilis  aromaticus 

441 

violarum 

348 

■ 

caufticus 

435 

zingiberis 

349 

foetidus 

441 

T 

fuccinatus 

442 

A  • 

Spongia 

230 

Tabella;  antacidae 

563 

ufla 

259 

laxantes 

564 

Stannum 

231 

anthelminticas 

ib. 

pulveratum 

503 

cardialgicae 

t"^ 

Staph  ifagria 

231 

rofaceae 

564 

Stercora 

232 

Tacamahaca 

236 

Stib 

ium 

89 

Tamarindus 

ib. 

Stoechas 

232 

Tamarifcus 

237 

Styr 

ax  calami ta 

ib. 

Tanacetum 

ib. 

colatus 

260 

Tapfus  barbatus 

ib. 

liquids 

233 

Taraxacum 

»35 

Suber 

"^11 

Tartarus 

I    N 
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Tartarus                            fag. 

237 

Tin.'^ura  ipecacoanha 

t^g' 

.295 

emetic  iw 

540 

j       laccae 

312 

regeneratus 

470 

martis 

ib. 

folubilis 

474 

melampodii 

313 

vitriolatus 

465 

menthze 

269 

Tegula  hybernica 

153 

myrrhae 

313 

Telae  aranearum 

90 

&  aloes 

3H 

Telephium 

130 

odontalgica 

329 

Terebinthinae 

238 

opii 

3H 

Terra  japonica 

155 

regia 

328 

foliata  tartari 

472 

rhabarbari 

\ 

lemnia 

107 

fpirituofa 

315 

figillata 

ih. 

vinofa 

296 

Silefiaca 

ib. 

rofarum 

275 

Thapfia 

239 

facra 

297 

Thea 

240 

Talis  tartari 

320 

antiphthilica 

277 

falutifera 

305 

Theriaca 

592 

faturnina 

^16 

Edinenfis- 

595 

fenae 

ib. 

Thlafpi 

240 

ferpentariae 

317 

Thus 

ib. 

ftomachica 

298, 

317 

Thymelsa 

241 

ftyptica 

Z^7 

Thymus 

240 

fuccini 

31S 

citratus 

ib. 

fudorifica 

't 

Tilia 

241 

fulphuris 

Tiniflura  amara 

305 

volatilis 

487 

ambrae 

328 

thebaica 

298 

antimonii 

319 

Tolutana 

320 

diaphoretici 

320 

Valerianae         7 

fimplex       *[ 

antiphthifica 

316 

321 

aromatica 

305 

volatilis 

ib. 

balfamica 

306 

veneris  volatilis 

499 

benzoini 

327 

veratri 

321 

cantharidum 

306 

Tithymalus 

241 

cardamomi 

307 

Tormentilla 

ib. 

caftorei 

ib. 

Tragacantha 

140 

compofita 

308 

Trichomanes 

241 

cephalica 

296 

Trifolium  paluftrC 

242 

purgans 

ib. 

TrifTago 

125 

cinnamomi 

308 

Triticum 

242 

corticis  Peruvlani 

ib. 

Trochifci  albi         ; » 
Rhazis  f 

' 

T 

compofita 

309 

volatilis 

308 

bechici  albi 

ih 

croci 

309 

nigri 

561 

foetida 

ib 

e  carabe 

554 

fuliginis 

310 

cardialgici 

563 

guaiacina  volatilis 

ib. 

diafulphuris 

56* 

hellebori  nigri 

313 

de  minio 

561 

jalapii 

310 

de  myrrha 

ib. 

compofita 

3V 

nervini 

565 

japonica 

ib. 

e  nitro 

562 

1 

Trochifci 
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Trochifci  e  fcilla                 pag. 

/62 
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